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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

HEN,  at  the  usual  hour,  Edward  Maxwell  re¬ 
turned  home  h6  was  admitted  by  Martha,  and 
had  he  been  less  preoccupied  he  might  have  suspected 
that  something  unusual  had  occurred  by  her  agitation 
and  tear-stained  face.  But  he  did  not  look,  at  her,  nor 
pause  a  moment  in  the  hall,  hastening  up  the  stairs  two 
or  three  steps  at  a  time  towards  his  wife’s  room,  eager 
to  gaze  once  more  at  the  pretty  picture  he  had  seen 
there  a  few  hours  before. 

No  notice  of  his  knock  at  the  door.  He  turned  the 
handle  and  peeped  in.  “  Any  admittance  ?”  He  advanced 
a  few  steps  into  the  room,  and  then  stood  as  if  spell¬ 
bound,  gazing  about  him ! 

The  ashes  were  grey  in  the  grate,  the  blinds  tossed 
up,  and  the  cold  steel  light  of  the  April  moon  showed 
him  nothing  but  desolation  —  half-empty  wardrobe 
shelves,  a  stray  shoe,  a  hair-ribbon,  and  such  shreds  of 
the  late  presence  of  his  wife.  He  stood  still  a  few 
moments,  gazing  until  wonder  increased  to  agony,  then 
strode  across  the  room,  fhmg  open  the  door  communi¬ 
cating  with  his  own,  and  looked  in.  In  another  second 
bells  were  violently  rung,  and  Martha  came  trembling 
in. 

“Where?" 

He  was  not  able  to  utter  the  rest — the  aspect  of  the 
place  seemed  to  suggest  only  one  terrible  cause  for  the 
absence  of  his  wife. 

Martha  had  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  at 
once  tell  what  she  knew,  without  putting  him  to  the 
torture  of  asking  questions. 

“  Mrs.  Thorne  took  my  mistress  and  the  baby  and 
Mss  Mabel  away  in  a  fly  this  afternoon,  sir.” 

She  did  not  even  attempt  any  sympathy  or  try  to  ex- 
plmn  that  doubtless  they  were  only  gone  for  a  change, 
and  would  soon  be  back,  which  a  less  sensible,  though 
equally  kind,  woman  might  have  done. 

His  lips  framed  the  question  he  could  not  speak. 
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“  There  was  no  message,  sir.  Mrs.  Thorne  said  you 
would  understand  why  they  were  gone.”  The  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks  as  she  added,  “  My  dear 
mistress  was  not  sensible  when  they  took  her  away.” 

He  motioned  her  away,  and  she  had  the  good  feeling 
to  add  not  another  word,  but  leave  him  alone. 

“  No  one  was  ever  so  alone  before !”  she  sobbed  out 
to  the  sympathising  Hannah,  whilst  the  orphan  looked 
on  with  less  expression  of  feeling  than  the  others.  She 
was  a  great  deal  more  accustomed  to  scenes  of  excite¬ 
ment,  and  in  her  heart  thoroughly  believed  that  her 
mistress  had  been  taken  to  prison.  She  was  too  nice  to 
be  good ! 

An  hour  afterwards  Martha  ventured  to  knock  at  her 
master’s  door. 

“  I  have  taken  dinner  in,  sir.” 

“  Take  some  cotFee  to  the  study.”  And  presently 
Hannah  and  she  heard  him  go  down. 

The  two  women  sat  silently  gazing  at  each  other. 
They  were  too  loyal  to  both  master  and  mistress  to  re¬ 
joice  or  even  gossip  over  the  sudden  tribulation  that  had 
come  upon  the  house. 

“  Take  your  solemn  oath  as  she  didn’t  do  it,”  whis¬ 
pered  Mary  Ann,  with  twinkling  eyes. 

“  Didn’t  do  what,  you  foolish  child  ?” 

“  Why  nothing  as  they  say  she  did.” 

The  night  wore  on,  their  master  made  no  sign,  and 
at  last  the  two  women  crept  silently  up  to  their  rooms. 

Had  they  not  known  that  he  was  up  all  night  and 
that  he  took  no  food,  they  might  have  fancied  that  he 
did  not  suffer  very  much.  Poor  Martha  dreaded  speak¬ 
ing  to  him  in  the  morning,  but  a  few  words  had  to  be 
said.  When  she  brought  in  his  breakfast  in  the  morning 
she  asked,  in  as  matter  of  fact  tone  as  she  could  assume, 
but  with  averted  eyes — 

“  Shall  I  prepare  dinner  at  the  usual  hour,  sir  ?” 

“  Dinner  ?  Yes.” 

And  that  was  all  she  was  to  hear,  it  seemed. 

He  went  out  at  his  usual  hour,  and  as  he  walked  up 
the  village,  on  his  way  to  the  railway  station,  he  was 
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fortunately  unconscious  of  the  curious  looks  bent  upon 
him  from  behind  curtains.  Nor  did  he  notice  the  sudden 
hush  in  the  conversation  amongst  the  groups  of  gentle¬ 
men  when  he  made  his  appearance  upon  the  platform. 
Stern  and  cold  he  stood  apart,  conscious  of  nothing  save 
the  relief  of  being  untroubled  by  the  usual  greetings. 
If  he  noticed  that  he  was  alone  in  the  carriage  he 
entered,  it  was  only  to  feel  thankful  for  it.  And,  indeed, 
the  avoidance  was  more  out  of  delicacy  than  anything 
else,  for  Edward  Maxwell  had  become  a  great  favourite 
amongst  the  men  he  was  accustomed  to  meet.  Not  one 
there  but  would  have  been  glad  to  advance  and  offer  his 
hand  but  for  the  English  feeling  of  shyness,  reticence, 
delicacy,  or  whatever  it  is  which  foreigners  call  awk¬ 
wardness. 

He  had  not  been  an  hour  out  of  the  house  before  a 
succession  of  visitors  arrived,  and  the  servants  were  no 
longer  left  in  doubt  respecting  the  cause  of  their  mis¬ 
tress’s  leaving,  and  Miss  Paul  was  especially  rampant 
about  the  sins  of  people  in  general  and  some  one  in 
particular. 

“  Your  mistress  is  to  be  pitied  certainly  ;  but - ” 

“  Pitied  !  I  should  think  she  is,  dear  heart !  What 
had  she  done  that  this  should  come  upon  her  ?” 

“  Let  us  trust  that  this  trial  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect,  Martha.  Remember  she  may  come  out  of  this 
trial  a  Christian  woman.” 

“  She  was  a  Christian  woman  before — better  a  deal 
than  many  who  only  preach  about  it !”  exclaimed  Martha 
indignantly.  “  What  help  was  your  Christianity  to  me 
in  the  time  of  trouble,  I  should  like  to  know.  Miss 
Paul  ?  You  drive  me  to  say  it !” 

“  It  is  your  own  sinful  nature,  and  not  anything  I  say, 
which  drives  you  to  talk  in  that  infidel  way,  my  good 
woman,”  calmly  replied  Miss  Paul.  “  Ah,  there  is 
Mary  Ann,”  she  added,  catching  sight  of  the  orphan 
making  grimaces  at  her  through  the  banisters.  “  I 
think  I  had  better  take  charge  of  you  again,  Mary  Ann, 
before  you  are  irrevocably  lost.” 

At  which  the  orphan  set  up  a  loud  howl,  clinging  to 
the  banisters  and  kicking  vigorously  out  behind. 

“  I  won’t !  I  never  won’t !  You  are  a  wicked  old 
liar ;  you  said  as  I  stealed  your  purse,  and  I  never 
didn’t !” 

“  Oh,  for  shame,  Mary  Ann  !”  said  Martha,  striving 
to  look  shocked  ;  “  missis  nvould  be  sorry  to  hear  you 
use  such  words  !  But  don’t  be  afraid  of  my  letting  you 
go  with  Miss  Paul.  It  may  all  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  we  may  have  dear  mistress  back  in  a  day  or  twa. 
Master  may  not  have  been  married  before,  after  all — I 
don’t  believe  that  he  ever  was.  But  if  he  was,  we  shall 
love  her  all  the  more.  /  shouldn’t  rejoice  at  any  woman’s 
sorrow  if  she  had  been  wrong,  which  my  dear  mistress 
never  has  been !” 

At  which  ^liss  Paul  was  fain  to  take  her  departure. 

Hannah  and  Martha  had  enough  to  do  that  day  in 
answering  the  gate  and  refusing  advice  and  assistance 
from  the  numerous  callers  who  strove  to  appear  shocked, 
whilst  they  were  so  evidently  on  the  qui  vive  for  the 
least  scrap  of  intelligence.  All  the  more  did  they  appre¬ 
ciate  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  few.  Miss  Priscilla 
Price  ran  in  when  her  sister  was  out,  to  beg  them  to 


keep  true  to  their  dear  mistress  and  keep  up  their  spirits  ^ 
for  she  felt  sure  that  all  would  come  right  in  the  end, 
and  so  forth,  winning  their  hearts  with  her  womanly 
sympathy  and  hope  for  the  best,  whilst  she  shed  tears 
of  honest  sorrow  with  them. 

Mrs.  Bernard  also  proved  a  friend  in  need,  hurrying 
to  the  cottage  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  her. 

“  You  believe  in  your  mistress,  and  so  do  I,  Martha — 

I  believe  in  everybody  until  they  won’t  let  me  believe 
any  longer.  And  your  master  too  ?  Quite  right,  say 
I.  Don’t  you  be  turned  away  from  that.  Just  shut 
your  doors  and  go  on  with  your  work.  Do  what  you 
think  your  mistress  would  have  you  do,  and  let  other 
people  talk !” 

Meanwhile  Amy  Maxwell,  the  unhappy  cause  of  the 
scandal,  was  left  unmolested.  Those  who  knew  her 
share  in  the  story  chose  to  leave  the  denouement  to 
come  about  as  it  might.  Mrs.  Pym  had  special  reasons 
for  dropping  as  quickly  as  possible  out  of  the  invalid’s 
recollection. 

How  had  the  time  been  passing  at  Weymouth  ?  Edith 
Boyne  told  herself  delightfully.  Was  it  not  delightful 
to  walk  about  the  town  with  her  grand-looking  lover — 
he  might  seem  her  lover  to  strange  eyes — the  envy  of 
every  woman  she  met  ?  He  carried  her  wraps  or  her 
books,  and  paid  her  all  the  outward  civilities  of  his 
position,  and  therewith  she  was  fain  to  be  content. 
How  she  worshipped  him  !  She  told  herself  that  his 
scorn  was  a  thousand  times  more  than  other  men’s  love. 
Her  whole  nature  seemed  softened  and  changed  for  the 
better.  She  was  teaching  herself  to  think  less  of  self 
and  more  kindly  of  other  people’s  motives,  and  beginning 
to  experience  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

The  day  fixed  upon  for  their  marriage  approached, 
and  according  to  the  wishes  of  both  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  got  through  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  afterwards 
they  were  to  go  abroad  for  some  months  before  settling 
down. 

The  evening  before  their  wedding  day  they  had 
walked  a  couple  of  miles  along  the  coast,  and  were 
resting  in  a  wild  romantic  spot,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  a 
cliff  they  thought  out  of  sight,  but  which  was  just  under 
a  coastguard  station.  It  had  been  the  first  really  warm 
day  in  spring,  the  sun  had  paid  a  long  kindly  visit,  and. 
all  nature  had  bestirred  itself  under  the  genial  influence.  , 
Edith  Boyne’s  heart  responded  to  the  softening  influence 
of  the  scene  as  she  sat  by  Hugh  Neville’s  side,  resting  her 
head  against  his  shoulder  and  looking  up  into  his  eyes. 
He  too  was  somewhat  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  woman  he 
was  about  to  make  his  wife.  She  was  really  beautiful 
too,  according  to  her  style.  But  it  was  the  leaving  off 
the  vivid  colouring  and  the  more  feminine  tone  of  her 
thoughts  which  made  her  appear  more  natural  and 
interesting  to  him,  although  he  did  not  perceive  the 
cause. 

“  God  grant  that  we  may  both  grow  better  for  the 
new  life  we  are  beginning,  Hugh.” 

“  I  begin  to  believe  that  He  grants  quite  as  much  as 
we  can  bear  and  more  than  we  deserve.” 

**  I  can  bear  a  great  deal,”  she  whispered  tenderly. 

“  Poor  woman,  I  wish  I  had  more  to  offer  you.  At 
any  rate  we  will  not  begin  with  any  miserable  conceal- 
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ments.  I  have  only  to  open  one  page  in  my  life  for 
your  perusal,  and  then  you  will  know  the  worst  of  me, 
I  hope.” 

She  looked  sadly  away,  over  the  sea,  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  then  clung  more  closely  to  him. 

“  There  ought  to  be  no  secrets  between  us,  Hugh  ; 
there  shall  not  be !  You  will  judge  me  mercifully,  I 
know — I  know  you  will,  and  you  shall  hear  the  worst ; 
I  feel  impelled  to  tell  you.” 

He  laughed  a  little  grimly.  “  Have  we  both  a  con¬ 
fession  to  make  ?” 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  He  saw  that  she  did,  and 
said  gently — 

“  Poor  woman  !  I  saw  that  you  had  waded  through 
some  shame  when  first  we  met.” 

The  ring  of  pity,  the  unconscious  contempt  in  his 
tone,  sent  a  chill  to  her  heart.  A  crimson  blush  mounted 
to  her  brow,  and  she  said  in  a  low  wounded  voice — 

“  I — have  not — sinned  in  that  w.ay.”  That  there 
should  be  any  necessity  to  tell  him  so !  She  went  on — 
“  And  yet — yet  I  did  very  wrong.  Oh,  Hugh,  I  want 
to  live  a  good  life  now  ;  I  want  to  be  worthy  of  you, 
and  I  know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you  before  we  arc 
married.”  Even  while  she  spoke  she  was  a  little  piqued 
at  his  taking  her  wrong-doing  so  much  for  granted,  and 
yet  she,  as  she  said,  felt  impelled  to  go  on.  “  Hugh,  a 
year  ago  I  thought  I  loved  your  cousin,  Edward  Max¬ 
well,  and  for  a  little  time  I  hoped  he  returned  my  love. 
Then — I  found  that  he  had  fixed  his  heart  upon  Winnie, 
and — perhaps  it  was  natural  that  I  should  feel — mortified. 
I  had  not  seen  you  then ;  I  thought  I  loved  him,  and 
the  disappointment  was  almost  too  great  to  bear.  A  few 
days — no,  I  ivill  be  true — the  very  night  before  the 
marriage,  I  was  returning  home,  and  near  the  house 
met  a  miserable-looking  woman,  who  addressed  me  as 
Miss  Burton,  and  s.aid  she  had  something  to  tell  me. 
Hugh,  she  declared  she  was  Edward  Maxwell’s  wife.” 

“  His  wife !” 

“  Yes,  and — ah !  forgive  me — I  kept  the  secret,  and 
let  them  marry.” 

“  His  wife  ?  Edw'ard  IMaxwcll’s  wife  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“She  said  she  was  his  wife — she  showed  me  the 
certificate  of  their  marriage — and  yet — God  forgive  me ! 
— I  let  them  man  y.” 

“  But  the  woman — how — who  was  she  ?” 

He  was  growing  very  excited,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  obey  the  stern  questioning  of  his  eyes  as  he  seized 
her  by  the  arm  and  almost  roughly  shook  her. 

“  She  said  they  were  married  at  Oxford  whilst  he 
was  at  college.  But  she  did  wrong,  and - ” 

“  Her  name  was  Amy  ?” 

“Yes.  Oh,  Hugh,  do  you  know  about  it?  Why 
do  you  look  like  that  ?”  He  had  grown  suddenly  graver 
than  she  had  ever  seen  him. 

“  Is  it  possible  that  my  poor  wife  is  still  alive  ?” 

“  Your  wife — yours  !  Great  Heavens  !” 

“  If  she  is  living,  Amy  is  my  wife  !” 

“  Oh,  no,  no  !  it  cant  be.  In  mercy  tell  me  that  it  is 
not.  Your  n.ame  is  not  Maxwell  ?” 

“  It  was  before  I  came  into  my  uncle’s  property  and 
took  his  name.” 


“  But — but  your  Christian  name  ?” 

“  Is  Edward,  but  I  have  always  been  called  by  my 
second  name  to  distinguish  me  from  my  cousin.  Poor 
Amy  !  they  told  me  she  died  and  was  buried  in  London 
— her  own  brother  told  me.” 

Edith  stood  a  moment  as  if  half  stunned.  Then  the 
colour  flamed  into  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  grew  bright 
with  an  unholy  light.  She  clasped  her  hands  round  his 
arm,  and  whispered,  looking  eagerly  up  into  his  face — 

“  Oh,  Hugh,  my  darling !  let  me  love  you  still ! 
Love  me — have  pity  on  me  !  People  with  her  disease 
sometimes  live  so  long.  She  may  live  tor  years — all  our 
best  years.  And — and  she  would  never  make  herseh 
known.  She  told  me  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to 
disturb  Winnie.  We  can  pay  her  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
'  ah,  Hugh,  my  love  is  not  like  the  love  of  selfish 
women !” 

He  looked  at  her  fora  moment  as  if  doubting  whether 
he  had  heard  aright,  then  put  her  away  from  him — not 
roughly,  but  from  him.  She  felt  all  that  the  slight 
shudder  expressed  ;  she  read  the  meaning  in  the  stern 
eyes  as  they  turned  towards  the  incoming  waves  :  better 
find  a  grave  there  at  once  than  accept  such  love  as  she 
had  to  offer. 

The  blood  suddenly  surged  to  her  brain.  In  an  agony 
of  despair  and  passion  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  ran  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliffy  and,  before  he  could  prevent  her,  leaped 
into  the  advancing  waves. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  ran  down  the  cliff,  throwing  off 
his  coat  as  he  went,  and  calling  loudly  for  aid.  Fortu¬ 
nately  it  was  a  tiny  bay,  and  the  incoming  waves  were 
rc.'idy  to  toss  back  her  life  to  him.  By  the  time  he  had 
drawn  her  safe  to  the  sandy  shore  one  of  the  coastguard 
men  had  come  to  his  aid,  and  together  they  got  her  to 
the  station,  when  the  man’s  wife  bestirred  himself  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  soon  brought  Hugh  Neville  the 
news  that  the  young  lady  was  a-coming  round.  The 
doctor  hastily  summoned  from  the  town  found  her  safe 
and  comfortable,  though  exhausted,  in  bed,  and  told 
Hugh  that  a  few  hours’  rest  would  insure  complete  re¬ 
covery.  Promising  to  bring  a  carriage  as  near  as  it 
could  be  brought  for  her  in  the  evening,  Hugh  Neville 
walked  slowly  back  to  his  hotel,  thinking  over  the  past. 
What  a  different  meaning  life  seemed  to  have  to  him 
now,  tliough  he  was  only  spelling  out  its  meaning  for 
the  first  time  !  How  far  off  seemed  the  time  when  his 
fancy  was  caught  by  Amy  Maxwell’s  childish  beauty ! 
Was  it  her  fault  that  he  had  imagined  ignorance  to  be 
innocence,  and  ought  she  only  to  suffer  the  consequences  ? 
Had  he  been  blameless  ? — had  he  sufficiently  guarded 
the  woman  he  had  sworn  to  protect  ?  How  had  she 
lived  during  those  long  years  of  their  separation  ?  He 
was  surprised  at  his  own  almost  tender  compassion  for 
the  poor  erring  creature,  though  he  half  recognised  the 
cause  too.  One  true,  noble-hearted  woman  had  raised 
the  whole  sex  in  his  estimation,  and  thus  was  Mabel’s 
sacrifice  already  bearing  fruit,  though  it  was  not  given 
her  to  know  it.  There  was  no  necessity  for  her  to  know 
it ;  it  was  not  a  necessary  part  of  her  education  to  per¬ 
ceive  her  own  excellences.  If  she  exaggerated  her 
failings  they  were  failings,  and  it  was  better  that  she 
should  exaggerate  than  admire  them. 
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Hugh  Neville  decided  to  stay  in  Edith’s  vicinity  only 
long  enough  to  see  her  recovered  and  provide  for  her 
future.  His  sympathies  were  more  with  the  wife  who 
had  injured  him  than  with  her.  Then  he  would  set  out 
at  once  for  Haylston  and  consult  his  cousin  about  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  find  out  his  wife,  and,  if  possible, 
save  her  from  further  degradation.  Edith  Boyne  had  said 
that  she  was  ill,  and  it  was  terrible  to  think  that  she 
might  be  in  want.  He  went  at  once  to  Miss  Wren,  the 
schoolmistress  with  whom  Edith  Boyne  had  been  living. 
Telling  her  that  the  marriage  had  been  finally  broken 
off,  and  that  Miss  Boyne  might  still  wish  to  reside  with 
her,  he  made  it  worth  the  little  lady’s  while  to  be  glad 
to  receive  her  ex-governess  again.  Then  he  went  to 
fetch  Edith  as  he  had  promised  to  do. 

In  the  interval  she  had  had  time  for  thinking  and 
scheming  again.  “  If  she  could  only  keep  him  near  her 
for  a  time,”  she  told  herself  that  she  might  win  him  yet ! 
Had  she  not  once  before  influenced  him  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self  ?  She  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  was  less  likely  to 
be  influenced  a  second  time  against  his  will.  As  they 
led  her  to  the  carriage,  brought  up  to  the  nearest  point 
for  her,  she  affected  extreme  weakness,  and  as  she  lay 
back  in  the  seat  on  their  way  back  to  Miss  Wren’s  she 
whispered  an  entreaty  that  he  would  not  leave  her  to 
the  cold  kindness  of  strangers,  not  yet,  whilst  she  was 
so  weak  and  helpless. 

Though  he  fumed  over  the  delay,  he  considered  that 
she  had  a  right  to  demand  so  much,  and  yielded  so  far 
as  to  promise  to  remain  two  or  three  days  longer.  Ojuld 
she  have  known  how  he  was  relieved  by  his  escape  from 
her,  what  an  effort  it  was  to  give  one  thought  to  her 
beyond  the  business  arrangement  for  her  future,  she 
might  have  seen  how  completely  they  were  separated. 
She  told  herself  that  if  she  could  only  keep  him  near  her 
those  two  or  three  days  he  might  get  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  their  engagement  again,  and  in  the  meantime  his 
wife  might  die,  or  all  sorts  of  things  might  happen  to 
knit  them  together  again. 

Two  or  three  days.  He  gave  the  promise  and  said 
no  more  to  her  until  he  bade  her  good-bye  for  ever  in 
Miss  Wren’s  little  drawing-room. 

“  I  will  keep  my  promise.  Unless  anything  quite 
unforeseen  occurs  I  will  remain  in  this  neighbourhood 
three  days.  But  I  think  that  under  the  circumstances  we 
ought  not  to  meet — for  your  sake  we  ought  not ;  but 
if  any  business  communication  be  necessary,  address  a 
note  to  me  at  the  hotel.  As  quickly  as  possible  I  will 
have  a  deed  drawn  up  settling  a  hundred  a  year  upon 
you,  and  I  beg  you  to  forgive  the  pain  I  have  caused 
you,  poor  woman  !” 

Then  she  knew  that  all  was  over  between  them — 
she  might  have  known  it  before  had  she  not  wilfully 
closed  her  eyes  to  the  fact. 

“  Good-bye,  Edith  ;  I  trust  that  your  future  will  be 
brighter  than  I  could  have  made  it.  I  am  glad,  for 
your  ^ke,  that  the  ceremony  was  not  gone  through 
between  us.  God  help  me !  it  would  have  been  but  a 
ceremony  upon  my  side  in  any  case,  and  I  begin  to  see 
now  that  it  would  have  been  more  honourable  to  set 
yon  free  even  though  against  your  will.” 

“  Good-bye,  dear  Hugh,  for  the  present.  I  do  not 


blame  you,  because  I  know  you  did  not  suspect  your 
wife  was  living ;  but  I  feel  sure  it  will  not  be  for  long. 
If — if  anything  happens,  I  am  sure  you  will  act  honour¬ 
ably  towards  me.” 

“  Whatever  he  thinks,  I  am  not  going  to  adopt  the 
tone  of  the  engagement  being  at  an  end,”  she  thought. 

“  No ;  not  for  a  hundred  a  year,  Hugh  Neville,  when 
your  income  is  four  or  five  thousand  !” 

As  he  walked  back  towards  his  hotel,  Hugh  Neville 
thought  of  the  misery  which  might  arise  should  Winnie 
hear  of  what  her  husband  was  suspected.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  his  room  he  sat  down  to  write  to  his  cousin. 
Then  reflecting  that  the  letter  might  fall  into  Winifred’s 
hands,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  tell  her  any¬ 
thing  she  did  not  know,  he  tore  it  up,  and  at  length 
decided  to  write  to  Mabel.  She  might  be  able  to  show 
Edward  the  letter  when  they  were  alone.  “  It  seems 
strange  to  write  about  Amy  to  you,  my  darling ;  but 
who  so  merciful  as  the  pure  ?” 

So  his  letter  was  addressed  to  Mabel  at  the  cottage, 
where  it  lay  with  others  unnoticed  upon  the  study  table. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  MEETING  AND  A  PARTING. 

HOW  had  the  interval  been  got  through  by  Edward 
Maxwell  ?  Miserably  enough.  Still  unconscious 
of  the  cause  of  his  wife’s  flight,  he  was  naturally  indig¬ 
nant  at  receiving  no  explanation.  Yet  it  was  something 
besides  indignation  which  had  brought  those  lines  about 
the  mouth  and  the  haggard  expression  to  the  face. 
Stem  and  quiet  as  he  was,  those  about  him  could  see 
that  he  was  suffering  almost  unto  death.  For  the  first 
two  days  he  went  at  the  usual  hour  to  business,  appear¬ 
ing  quite  regardless  of  public  opinion  ;  but  on  the  third 
day  he  was  fiun  to  acknowledge,  in  reply  to  Martha’s 
looks,  that  he  did  not  feel  altogether  well — a  cold,  or 
something — and  that  perhaps  a  day  or  two’s  rest  was 
needful.  He  sat  all  day  in  the  study — after  the  first 
night  of  his  loneliness  they  had  not  seen  him  once  enter 
any  other  room  but  that  and  his  bedroom.  How  terribly 
his  wife’s  presence  and  delicate  attention  was  missed 
already  in  the  room,  although,  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
Martha  arranged  it  in  its  usual  order  in  the  morning  ! 
She  could  not  know  what  he  missed — that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  almost  everything  there  had  come  to  have  a 
significance  to  the  husband  and  wife.  A  flower  placed 
just  in  a  certain  spot  meant  love  in  absence,  Winnie 
had  taught  him  to  understand  ;  his  paper-knife  placed  in 
one  position  meant  a  kiss,  and  so  forth.  Of  course 
Martha  did  not  know  that  she  was  only  inflicting  pain 
whilst  trying  to  keep  things  in  order.  She  could  not 
know  that  the  flower  meant  something  else  at  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  and  that  she  was  taking  away  a  kiss 
when  she  altered  the  portion  of  the  paper-knife. 

“  But  he’ll  soon  be  dead  if  he  goes  on  like  this,  that’s 
what  I  know  !”  she  confided  to  Hannah.  “  It  almost 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  him  sitting  there,  so  white  and 
still.  He  never  loved  any  woman  like  he  does  dear 
mistress,  if  he’s  been  married  to  fifty.  And  what  must 
she  be  suffering,  dear  heart !” 
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And  the  two  women  had  a  hearty  cry  together. 

The  moon  rose,  and  Edward  Maxwell  remained 
sitting  in  the  same  chair  and  almost  the  same  attitude 
he  had  been  in  since  the  morning,  looking  sternly  out 
at  the  lawn  now  flooded  with  soft  moonlight,  and  hardly 
conscious  how  the  hours  went  by. 

“  I  have  brought  your  coffee,  sir,”  ventured  Martha  to 
remind  him,  lest  in  his  abstraction  he  might  not  notice  it. 

“  Thank  you.” 

“  Shall  I  light  the  lamp,  sir?” 

“  No.” 

How  she  longed  to  say  a  few  words  of  sympathy  ! 
But  it  was  not  easy  to  make  advances  to  Edward 
Maxwell  unless  he  chose  it,  and  besides  she  must  be 
loyal  to  her  dear  mistress.  She  fidgeted  about  the  room 
a  little  while,  the  tears  stealing  down  her  cheeks,  then 
reluctantly  quitted  it. 

He  sat  on,  half  consciously  gazing  out  of  the  open 
window ;  but  presently  his  attention  was  aroused  by 
the  movement  of  something  or  some  one  in  the  shadow 
of  a  tree  across  the  lawn,  apparently  watching  him  as 
he  sat  in  the  moonlight.  A  few  strides  brought  him  to 
the  spot.  He  caught  some  one  by  the  wrist,  and  she 
fell  forward  into  his  arms. 

“Winnie!”  He  carried  her  into  the  room  he  had 
quitted,  and  placed  her  in  an  easy-chair.  She  had  fainted, 
and  looked  terribly  deathlike  in  the  moonlight.  He  did 
not  ring  for  assistance.  Quietly  lighting  the  lamp,  he 
chafed  her  hands  and  held  some  coffee  to  her  lips.  Pre¬ 
sently  his  efforts  had  some  effect — she  began  to  revive, 
and  looked  up  into  his  face. 

“  Edward  I  Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  I  am  your  wife 
— of  course  I  am  I”  She  laughed  hysterically,  clinging 
to  his  arm  and  looking  fondly  up  into  his  face.  Then 
she  wandered  a  little,  and  he  found  that  she  had  been 
very  ill,  and  had  made  her  escape  from  her  nurses. 
“  The  husband  of  one  wife,  you  know.  That’s  what  I 
said.  It  couldn’t  be,  because  if  she  is  your  wife,  what 
am  I  ?  It  can’t  be  wicked  to  love  your  husband.  No, 
no  !  So  I  got  away,  and  came  to  ask  you  why  my  head 
is  bad,  dear  ?  I  have  a  little  baby  somewhere ;  but  I 
know  now  that  babics  must  not  be  first.  No,  no ! 
nusbands  first,  you  know.” 

“  My  little  woman  I  my  Winnie !”  he  ejaculated, 
all  his  stern  resolves  to  resent  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  melting  away.  “  What  have  they  done  to 
you — what  have  they  told  you  ?”  He  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  soothed  her  as  one  does  a  child.  Her  face 
lay  white  and  still  upon  his  breast — one  slender  hand 
grasping  his  coat-collar  with  all  its  little  strength.  He 
knew  then  that,  whatever  the  cause  of  her  flight,  she 
was  blameless.  But  he  had  not  much  time  for  reflection. 
A  ring  sounded  at  the  gate,  and  he  heard  voices  in  the 
hall  angrily  raised. 

“  Indeed  no  one  has  been  here,  ma’am.  I  must  have 
known  if  she  was  here.” 

“  It’s  no  use  talking,  Martha ;  I  feel  sure  where  my 
child  is.” 

“  But — master  is - ” 

“  I  must  judge  for  myself.”  ^ 

The  door  was  opened  a  little  way,  and  Mrs.  Thome 
looked  in. 


“  Yes  ;  I  thought  so  !  She  is  here,  Mabel.” 

Mabel  ran  to  her  cousin’s  side — but  Mabel  was  quite 
unheeded.  Winifred  only  looked  appealingly  up  into 
her  husband’s  face,  and  clung  to  him  with  all  her 
strength. 

“  Mr.  Maxwell,  this  is  too  much  !  Let  me  take  my 
poor  child  quietly  away  ;  when  she  is  in  her  right  senses 
she  will  thank  me  for  doing  so.  She  is  not  what  she 
may  appear  to  you  in  her  weakness.  Winnie,  have  you 
lost  all  sense  of  right  I  Can  you  be  so  mean-spirited  as 
to  cling  in  that  way  to  the  man  who  has  degraded  you  ?” 

“  Degraded  ?  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ?” 

Mrs.  Thorne  scorned  to  reply  in  words ;  but  she 
took  out  her  pocket-book,  drew  forth  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  handed  it  to  him.  A  marriage  certificate  between 
Edward  Maxwell  and  Amy  Speedwell,  dated  and  signed. 

He  turned  it  over,  looking  at  it  with  puzzled  eyes. 

“  Where — where  did  you  get  this  ?” 

“  From  your  first  wife,  who  is  living — here,  in  this 
very  place.” 

Here  Martha  looked  in  with  a  scared  face. 

“  A — poor  woman  wishes — insists  upon  seeing  you, 
Miss  Mabel.  She  said  you  would  know  who  she  is  if 
I  mentioned  Amy  at  Hester  Jennings’.” 

Mabel  moved  hastily  towards  the  door,  it  possible  to 
prevent  her  entrance  there.  But  her  aunt  sternly  re¬ 
strained  her. 

“  No,  Mabel.  The  sooner  it  is  over  the  better — for 
my  child’s  sake.  Bring  the  woman  in  here — I  insist  I” 

Martha  looked  at  her  master.  He  nodded  approval, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  miserable  Amy  Maxwell  was 
ushered  into  the  room.  She  looked  around  at  the  faces 
turned  towards  her  with  terrified  eyes.  Then  she 
addressed  Mabel — 

“  I  hoped  to  have  seen  you  alone.  I  couldn’t  die 
without  telling  you  that  I  have  not  broken  faith.  Will 
you  please  to  speak  to  me  alone  ?” 

“  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  more  concealment,” 
sternly  said  Mrs.  Thorne.  “  I  know  who  you  are,  and 
so  do  the  rest  here ;  Mr.  Maxwell  has  the  certificate.” 

“  It  was  stolen  from  me — cruelly  stolen  whilst  I  was 
insensible,  and  I  did  not  know  it  until  half-an-hour  ago  I 
I  would  never  have  told — never  I  I  only  wanted  his 
forgiveness  before  I  die — nothing  else  I” 

She  was  obliged  to  sink  into  a  chair,  but  whispered 
an  apology  as  she  did  so. 

“  If  he  forgives  you  I  don’t  think  that  I  ever  can  for 
the  disgrace  you  have  brought  upon  my  innocent  child  1” 

“  Ah,  don’t  say  so,  ma’am  I  I  tried  so  hard  to  pre 
vent  it,  God  knows  I  did  I” 

“  And  where  is  your  husband,  poor  woman  ?” 

It  was  Edward  Maxwell  that  spoke.  Mrs.  Thome 
and  Mabel  looked  startled  and  bewildered.  Winifred 
simply  clung  to  her  husband  as  she  had  done  before. 

“  I  don’t  know,  sir.  I  expected  to  find  him  here. 
Will  he  ever  forgive  me  for  the  trouble  I  have  brought 
upon  him  ?”  she  ejaculated,  wringing  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Thome  and  Mabel  were  too  much  astonished 
to  express  their  astonishment.  But  an  explanation  of 
the  mystery  presently  suggested  itself  to  Edward  Max¬ 
well.  Gently  placing  his  now  insensible  wife  upon  the 
couch,  he  went  towards  the  table,  and  turned  over  the 
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neglected  heap  of  letters,  which  had  been  lying  there 
the  last  two  or  three  days.  Selecting  Hugh  Neville’s, 
addressed  to  Mabel,  he  gave  it  to  her. 

“  Perhaps  this  may  tell  you  something,  Mabel.” 

She  took  it  mechanically  from  his  hand,  but  at  sight 
of  the  writing  flushed  rosy  red,  and  broke  the  seal  with 
trembling  fingers.  He  soon  saw  that  his  surmise  had 
been  a  correct  one. 

“  It  is  from  Hugh,  is  it  not  ?” 

She  nodded,  her  face  white  enough  now  as  she  read  on. 
Then  she  put  her  arm  around  Amy  and  kissed  her. 

“  It  is  a  letter  from — your  husband,  Amy — from 
Edward.  He  is  called  Hugh  now — Hugh  Neville 
since  he  inherited  his  uncle’s  property.” 

“  Your  cousin  !  Then  there  has  been  a  mistake,  and 
we  have  wronged  you,  Edward !  How  terribly  we 
have  wronged  you  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorne.  “  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  us — will  you  for  Winnie’s  sake  ?  I 
have  been  so  unjust  to  you  !” 

Mabel’s  eyes  were  downcast ;  her  injustice  extended 
over  a  year  or  more,  and  pardon  must  be  asked  more 
humbly  and  privately. 

“  I  have  been  terribly  unjust  to  you  !”  repeated  Mrs. 
Thorne,  with  unfeigned  regret. 

“  Matters  might  have  been  explained  sooner,  and  my 
Winnie  spared,  had  you  told  me  your  reason  for  taking 
her  away.” 

And  that  was  the  only  reproach  Edward  Maxwell 
ever  made  against  any  one  for  the  suffering  he  had 
undergone.  It  was  past,  and  he  had  gained  something 
besides  a  few  additional  grey  hairs  in  the  conflict. 

“  Of  course  they  would,  and  we  all  should  have  been 
spared  a  great  deal,  I  know  that,  Edward ;  but  we 
women  take  things  so  much  in  earnest,  you  know.” 

He  slightly  smiled. 

“  There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  your  energies  now. 
My  Winnie  must  be  re-installed  in  her  sick  room — how 
ill  my  darling  looks  !”  But  he  kept  back  sentiment, 
adding,  with  a  smile,  “  And  what  has  become  of  my 
son  ?” 

“  Oh,  dear,  how  ashamed  of  myself  I  feel !  Baby  is 
quite  well.” 

“  And  this  poor  woman  ?  I  think  we  must  manage 
to  find  room  for  her  here,  mother.  Give  her  mine,  and 
I  will  get  a  bed  at  Neville’s.” 

“  Now  it  is  downright  kind  of  you  to  speak  like  that 
after  all  my  unkindness,  Edward !”  said  Mrs.  Thorne, 
the  tears  springing  to  her  eyes.  “  Of  course  we  will 
do  what  we  can  for  the  poor  creature.  This  is  but  a 
pinch  of  a  house  to  be  sure,  but  we  can’t  turn  out  your 
cousin’s  wife  in  that  deplorable  state.  She  seems  to 
have  been  cruelly  neglected,  and  I  am  afraid  he  has  a 
great  deal  to  answer  for  !” 

Edward  Maxwell  thought  it  best  not  to  give  words 
to  his  suspicion  as  to  the  cause  of  Amy  Maxwell’s 
miserable  appearance.  But  he  very  strongly  suspected 
that  here  was  the  explanation  of  his  cousin’s  being  so  at 
war  with  the  world,  and  so  sceptical  about  women. 

.  “  Come,  Mabel,  you  and  I  must  set  to  work  to  get 

things  straight ;  we  shall  have  our  hands  full  now.” 

In  a  very  short  time  everything  was  in  order  again. 
Winnie  was  lying  comfortably  in  her  bed,  her  husband’s 


hands  clasped  in  her  own,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face, 
and  even  baby  forgotten  until  he  protested  in  his  own 
fashion. 

At  Mabel’s  request  Amy  was  given  up  to  her  especial 
care.  She  took  her  to  her  own  room,  and  for  the  first 
time  for  many  a  long  year  the  poor  creature  found  her¬ 
self  lying  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  tended  by  loving 
hands.  Martha  seemed  instinctively  to  feel  that,  like 
herself,  Amy  had  something  to  regret,  and  her  heart 
went  tenderly  out  towards  the  poor  invalid. 

When  they  had  time  to  gather  their  scattered  senses 
together  sufficiently  to  observe  it,  it  became  evident  to 
all  eyes  that  the  invalid  was  fast  fading  away,  and 
Edward  Maxwell  thought  it  his  duty  to  immediately 
apprise  her  husband  of  the  fact. 

No  entreaties  of  Edith  Boyne’s,  no  assertions  that  she 
was  dying,  and  so  forth,  were  of  the  least  avail  then. 

“  I  have  already  stayed  over  the  promised  three  days,” 
he  wrote,  in  reply  to  her  pressing  notes.  “  Now  I  hear 
that  my  wife  is  ill,  it  may  be  dying,  and  my  place  is  by 
her  side.” 

A  cheque  for  fifty  pounds  was  inclosed  in  the  note. 

“  From  first  to  last  he  has  offered  me  money  !”  she 
cried.  Then  she  fell  to  bewailing  what  she  termed  her 
wretched  fate,  and  her  foolish  sentimentality  in  making 
the  disclosure  to  him  when  he  was  so  nearly  hers. 
“  A  couple  of  days  more  and  he  would  not  have  dared 
to  desert  me.  If  virtue  is  only  its  own  reward — if  there 
is  nothing  more  than  this  to  be  got  by  right  doing — where 
is  the  use  of  trying  ?” 

That  very  afternoon  Edith  Boyne  might  have  been 
seen  posing  very  effectively  upon  the  sands,  with  an 
elderly-looidng  English  governess  as  a  foil,  and  looking 
her  very  best  in  sight  of  the  numerous  gazers.  Of 
course  no  one  could  tell  that  her  interesting  languor  and 
the  somewhat  sad  expression  of  her  face  was  caused  by 
a  little  sum  she  was  doing  in  arithmetic,  as  to  how  far 
a  hundred  a  year  would  go  towards  once  more  trying 
her  chance  in  the  matrimonial  market,  all  of  which 
proved  that  Hugh  Neville  understood  her  better  than 
she  understood  herself  when  he  offered  money  as  a 
salve  to  her  wounded  feelings. 

“  Not  that  I  mean  to  give  him  up  altogether,”  she 
thought.  “  If  nothing  else  turns  up,  and  his  wife  dies — 
well,  we  shall  see.” 

Hugh  Neville  travelled  by  the  night  train  and  arrived 
at  the  cottage  in  the  morning,  though  not  in  time  to 
catch  his  cousin  before  his  leaving  for  town.  He  was 
received  by  Mrs.  Thorne,  and  Mrs.  Thorne  was  not 
very  gracious.  She  had  heard  nothing  about  his  wife’s 
history,  and  was  still  unconscious  that  he  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning. 

The  man  had  no  right  to  allow  his  wife  to  fall  into  such 
destitution  as  she  had  fallen  into,  she  thought.  There¬ 
fore  she  rather  curtly  replied  to  his  questions  about 
Amy’s  state,  and  bade  him  follow  her  to  the  invalid’s 
room.  She  did  not  even  enter  it  with  him.  Let  him 
see  her  without  preparation — the  shock  may  do  him  good, 
perhaps.  So  she  merely  pointed  to  the  door,  which 
stood  a  little  open,  and  passed  on  to  her  daughter’s 
room. 

Thus  was  Hugh  Neville  left  to  meet  his  wife  again 
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after  ten  years’  separation.  And  such  a  separation  !  He 
had  not  been  able  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  picture  she  had 
last  presented  to  him — a  pretty  creature,  with  childish 
face,  pouting  lips,  blue  eyes,  and  sweet,  pleading  manners. 
His  cousin’s  letter  notwithstanding,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  see  the  haggard,  death-like  Hce  which  met  his  view  as 
he  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  into  the  room.  Least  of  all 
was  he  prepared  to  see  her  luhere  she  was,  lying  upon 
Mabel  Vane’s  neck,  with  arms  weakly  twined  about  the 
younger  girl,  and  her  eyes  upturned  to  the  steady, light 
in  the  brown  eyes  bent  so  pitifully  upon  her. 

“  If  I  had  known — if  I  had  only  known  !  Ah,  how 
much  sweeter  to  owe  it  all  to  you  !  No,  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  hide  it,  for  I  know.  I  asked  Mrs.  Thorne  to 
question  Mrs.  Maxwell,  and  I  know  it  all — you  gave 
up  your  money  for  me  and  went  out  teaching.  But  how 
could  she  tell  you  I  had  so  much  ?  You  believe  me 
now — you  know  I  could  not  have  taken  all  that  money.” 

“  Yes  ;  of  course  I  believe  you,  poor  Amy.  But  you 
were  heartily  welcome.  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  too 
much,  and - ” 

Here  Mabel  caught  sight  of  Hugh,  and  the  sudden 
change  in  her  face  caused  the  other  to  look  round.  At 
sight  of  her  husband  a  faint  flush  crept  over  her  wan 
cheeks,  and  she  shrank  back  with  a  piteous  wail. 

He  advanced  towards  her,  holding  out  his  hand. 
“  Amy !” 

But  she  cowered  behind  Mabel,  and  he  understood 
the  meaning  of  her  fear.  As  she  had  once  known  him 
he  was  pitiless  to  weakness  ;  what  would  he  be  to  sin  ? 
Mabel  drew  the  drooping  head  back  to  its  resting-place, 
and  supporting  her  with  one  arm,  took  Amy’s  hand  in 
her  own  and  extended  it  towards  him.  The  picture 
stamped  itself  upon  his  brain  never  to  be  effaced — the 
purity  and  strength  of  the  one  woman  upholding  her 
weak  and  erring  sister.  He  reverently  took  the  hand  so 
offered. 

“  Amy,  my  poor  wife,  I  am  afraid  you  have  suffered 
a  great  deal !” 

Between  Mabel  and  him  there  had  been  only  the 
greeting  of  the  eyes. 

“  But  I  have  not  suffered  as  I  deserve  to  suffer.  Can 
you  ever  forgive  me  ? — will  it  be  possible  for  your  wife 
to  forgive  me  ?” 

In  the  excitement  no  one  had  thought  to  tell  her  of 
her  mistake,  and  that  her  husband  was  not  married  again. 
She  had  been  too  ill  to  make  inquiries,  and  Mabel  did 
not  know  the  mistake  she  had  fallen  into. 

“  I  have  no  wife  but  you,  Amy.” 

“  Then  who  is  Miss  15ur ton’s  husband  ?” 

“  The  gentleman  you  saw  the  other  night — your  hus¬ 
band’s  cousin,”  said  Mabel. 

*  “  Then  I  have  not  wronged  you  in  that  way  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Thank  God  for  sparing  me  that  sin.  He  has  heard 
my  prayers,  and  I  shall  perhaps  be  forgiven  the  rest  be¬ 
fore  I  die !  I  never  loved  evil — oh,  Edward,  do  be¬ 
lieve  it.  I  have  striven  so  hard  and  repented  so  bitterly 
that  week  of  sin.  I  have  been  dying  all  these  years,  and 
now  I  see  why.  God  is  very  merciful !” 

Her  words  were  a  revelation  to  him.  One  week  of 
sin  !  Then  what  must  her  life  have  been  all  the  long 


years  since  ?  With  more  pity — it  might  almost  be  said 
respect  in  his  tone  and  bearing  than  he  had  ever  shown 
to  Edith  Boyne — he  stooped  down  and  kissed  her 
cheek.  “We  both  need  His  mercy  very  much,  Amy.” 
Then  he  obeyed  Mabel’s  gesture,  and  took  her  place, 
supporting  the  slight  frame  of  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  the 
former  noiselessly  quitted  the  room,  leaving  them  alone. 

No  one  knew  what  passed  between  the  husband  and 
wife  during  the  hour  or  two  they  were  alone.  But  it 
could  be  seen  that  the  interview  brought  a  solemn  peace 
to  both ;  although,  when  the  doctor  arrived  and  was 
brought  by  Martha  to  the  room,  Hugh  Neville  was 
looking  almost  as  ill  as  his  wife.  She  was  lying  calmly 
back  upon  the  pillows,  with  her  hands  clasped,  eyes 
closed,  and  lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer.  The  doctor 
stood  silently  gazing  down  at  his  patient  a  few  moments, 
then  quitted  the  room  without  asking  a  question.  What 
he  had  to  say  was  said  to  Mrs.  Thorne,  and  it  brought 
her  at  once  to  the  room,  the  shadow  upon  her  kind  face 
telling  Hugh  what  to  expect. 

Amy  herself  seemed  to  feel  what  was  approaching, 
and  made  a  sign  to  her  husband.  Her  voice  was  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  weaker,  and  he  stooped  down  to  catch  her 
meaning. 

“  Miss  Vane  ?” 

Mabel  was  summoned,  and  came  in  white  and  still. 
She  understood  better  than  the  others  the  meaning  of 
the  faint  words,  and  gently  supported  Amy  in  her  arms. 
The  dying  woman  lay  with  her  eyes  upturned  to  the 
young  girl’s  face.  “  I  have  told  him - ” 

“  Told  him  ?”  echoed  Mabel  in  a  low  voice,  and  with 
downcast  eyes. 

“  All — that  you  have — done  for  me.  Will  you  make 
him  happy  ?  No  one  in  the  world  but  you  can.” 

Mabel  could  keep  back  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and 
her  trembling  lips  held  some  sort  of  guard  over  her 
secret,  but  she  could  not  prevent  the  sudden  throbbing 
at  her  heart,  against  which  the  dying  woman  lay.  She 
signed  to  her  husband  to  stoop  down,  made  a  last  effort, 
and  whispered,  “  She  loves  you.”  Then  she  turned  a 
smiling  welcome  to  death,  entering  that  other  world 
with  a  prayer,  the  answer  to  which  seemed  written  upon 
the  dead  face  to  those  that  could  read. 

Hugh  gently  lifted  his  dead  wife  from  his  living  love, 
and  then,  at  a  sign  from  Mrs.  Thorne,  carried  Mabel’s 
insensible  form  from  the  room.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  Mabel  had  been  face  to  face  with  death,  and 
the  shock  had  been  too  much  for  her.  Hugh  tenderly 
placed  her  in  Martha’s  care.  Then  he  shut  himself  up 
with  his  past  self  until  his  cousin’s  return. 

The  two  men  met  silently.  Then  after  a  little  while 
they  spoke  a  few  words  in  manly  fashion,  and  all  was 
understood  between  them.  Nothing  had  shaken  their 
faith  in  each  other,  and  nothing  ever  would. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

“TO  HIS  OWN  NATIVE  SHORE.” 

HEN  they  all  met  that  evening  they  felt  like  people 
who  had  but  just  escaped  shipwreck  j  but  their 
rejoicing  was  sobered  by  the  thought  of  the  one  who, 
though  she  had  also  escaped,  had  escaped  differently. 
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Winnie  had  declared  herself  well  enough  to  join  the 
party,  and  baby  had  been  brought  down  just  for  five 
minutes  to  be  shown  to  Hugh,  and  lay  sleeping  in  her 
lap.  Mabel  sat  by  her  side,  looking  awe-struck,  but 
calm  and  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Thorne  proved  extremely 
useful  in  the  way  of  preventing  sentiment  gaining  too 
much  ground.  As  she  argued  sensibly,  if  a  trifle  matter- 
of-fact,  the  poor  creature  who  was  gone  seemed  to 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  live,  and  she  must  natu¬ 
rally  know  what  was  best  for  herself.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  simply  deception  to  try  to  act  the  part  of 
mourners. 

“  I  really  ought  to  beg  your  pardon,”  she  added  aside 
to  Hugh.  “  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  your  wife 
had  gone  astray.  I  thought  that  you  had  neglected  her, 
and  were  blamable  for  her  deplorable  appearance.” 
Mrs.  Thorne  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  little  bow  to 
her  speech.  “  What  could  the  poor  man  say  ?”  she 
thought. 

It  was  ridiculous  to  see  Winnie’s  hard  struggle 
to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  sorrow  upon  her  face,  and 
she  took  herself  well  to  task  for  her  inopportune  happi¬ 
ness.  But,  good  gracious  !  there  was  Edward  with  her 
own  particular  look  in  his  eyes,  and  there  was  the 
precious,  and  here  was  she,  the  most  blessed  little  wife 
and  mother  that  ever  lived.  And,  as  if  to  bear  out  her 
frequent  assertions  that  all  would  come  right  in  the  end, 
here  were  Hugh  and  Mabel  once  more  together,  and 
both  very  much  improved  by  their  late  experience. 

After  Amy  was  buried  life  at  the  cottage  very  soon 
went  on  in  the  old  way,  with  the  exception  of  quiet 
preparation  for  a  flitting.  At  first  Edward  Maxwell 
had  been  very  unmanageable  in  his  independence  of 
Mrs.  Thorne’s  money  help  ;  but  some  way  he  was  made 
to  run  into  all  sorts  of  extravagance.  A  larger  house 
was  bought  before  he  knew  he  had  given  his  consent 
to  a  move.  It  was  always  better  to  have  a  house  of 
your  own,  opined  Mrs.  Thorne.  “  And  you  could  hardly 
wish  to  prevent  my  making  a  little  present  to  my  child, 
Edward.  Besides,  you  would  not  wish  to  be  inhospi¬ 
table,  Fm  sure,  and  inhospitable  you  must  be  if  you 
continue  in  this  nutshell.  Independent !  Bless  the  man  ! 
yes,  you  shall  be  as  you  please.  If  your  cousin  is 
right,  you  are  going  to  make  a  fortune  by  the  book  you 
are  writing !” 

Then  the  cottage  was  so  admirably  suited  for  Miss 
Thorne  and  herself,  and  the  sooner  they  settled  in  it 
the  better.  “  Furniture !  Surely  you  are  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  dear  little  Miss  Thorne  for  gratifying  her 
whim  of  furnishing  the  house  for  Winnie,  Edward ! 
And,  after  all,  what  is  it  but  an  exchange  ?  Don’t  you 
see  that  we  want  this  for  ourselves  ?” 

Then  Mrs.  Thome  accompanied  her  daughter  to 
make  the  return  calls  in  the  village,  and  in  her  straight¬ 
forward  way  gave  a  short  but  explanatory  account  of 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  family.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  that  was  the  best  and  only 
course  to  be  taken.  Moreover,  she  had  gathered  a  little 
idea  about  what  had  been  going  on,  and  a  few  hints 
from  Martha  respecting  certain  peculiarities  in  their 
neighbours,  and  managed  to  infuse  into  her  conversa¬ 
tion  just  the  little  reproof  which  she  considered  neces- 
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sary  to  keep  their  future  intercourse  upon  a  right 
footing.  “  It’s  not  the  least  use  trying  to  throw  dust 
into  my  eyes,  you  know  !”  she  laughingly  told  Winnie. 
“  They  require  a  little  setting  down,  and  a  setting  down 
they  shall  have !  We  shall  be  great  folks  now,  quite 
a  society  in  ourselves  ;  a  much  better  one  than  we  find, 
too,  I  suspect,  so  they  can’t  afford  to  throw  us  over.” 

Therefore  Mrs.  Pym  had  to  listen  with  the  best  grace 
she  might  to  Mrs.  Thorne’s  opinion  that  she  hadn’t 
managed  things  judiciously.  “  I  daresay  you  meant 
well,  Mrs.  Pym ;  but  these  family  matters  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  very  carefully  indeed.  It  would  have  been 
so  much  wiser  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  the  story  before 
setting  that  paper  afloat.  The  shock  might  have  had  a 
very  serious  effect  upon  my  daughter’s  health — coming 
just  when  it  did — we  all  should  have  been  spared  a 
great  deal  of  pain.”  Then  Mrs.  Thorne  became  com¬ 
plimentary  to  ]\liss  Priscilla.  “  How  we  shall  be  able 
to  repay  you  for  your  kindness  I  do  not  know,  my  dear 
Miss  Price ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  kind  of  debt  which  never 
can  be  paid.  Martha  tells  me  that  your  sympathy  was 
that  of  a  true  woman.  I  hear  that  from  the  first  you 
refused  to  believe  that  my  child  had  erred.  God  bless 
you  for  it,  my  dear.  Above  all,  you  ought  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  your  perception  and  judgment.  Really,  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  it  is  more  want  of  sense  than  anything 
else  which  makes  women  so  unkind  to  each  other.” 

It  might  almost  have  been  suspected  Mrs.  Thorne 
knew  that  Mrs.  Pym  prided  herself  upon  her  sense  and 
judgment,  and  therefore  t?!eant  to  be  severe.  Miss 
Priscilla  blushed  and  smiled,  but  perked  herself  up  a 
little,  too.  Indeed,  from  that  hour  she  began  to  have 
a  little  more  faith  in  her  own  judgment  and  try  to  use 
it.  She  had  always  been  liked  in  the  village.  When 
she  began  to  show  that  not  only  had  she  opinions  but 
also  firmness  to  act  up  to  them,  she  found  herself  quite 
of  importance.  Miss  Thorne  took  to  her  at  once,  and 
the  two  little  ladies  trotted  about  the  village  together 
doing  good  to  their  hearts’  content,  and,  Mr.  Dacre 
declared,  lightening  his  burden  not  a  little. 

Mrs.  Brande  and  Miss  Pym  came  off  very  little  better 
than  Mrs.  Pym  at  Mrs.  Thorne’s  hands.  “  Why,  good 
gracious  me,  child,  what  a  set  you  had  got  amongst  1”^ 
she  said  smilingly  as  they  turned  away  from  Mrs. 
Brande’s.  “  That  woman’s  sentiment  is  perfectly  sicken¬ 
ing,  although  I  have  no  fear  of  not  being  able  to  ma¬ 
nage  her,  and  Miss  Paul  too,  in  time.  Mary  and  I 
together  will  be  able  to  clear  the  air  a  little,  I  hope.” 

Miss  Paul  very  soon  evinced  signs  of  finding  the 
sphere  uncongenial.  She  took  to  paying  mysterious 
visits  in  the  direction  of  Brompton,  and  each  time  she 
returned  it  was  noticed  that  her  attire  appeared  more 
severe.  The  colour  of  her  dress  was  changed  from 
grey  to  black,  a  large  cross  hung  low  by  her  side,  her 
bonnet  became  larger,  and  her  shoes  thicker.  At  length, 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  death  of  Hugh’s  wife,  it 
was  announced  that  having  for  some  time  had  grave 
doubts  respecting  the  Protestant  creed.  Miss  Paul  had 
seceded  from  it  and  become  a  member  of  the  “  true’* 
Church,  from  thenceforth  retiring  from  the  world  and 
its  vanities.  At  the  same  time  she  took  occasion  to 
inform  her  brother  that  his  promise  to  allow  her  two 
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hundred  a  year  had  been  made  unconditionally.  With¬ 
out  that  sum  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
convent  which  it  was  her  desire  to  enter.  He  very 
cheerfully  agreed  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and, 
moreover,  had  the  kindness  to  make  no  protest  against 
her  decision.  Then  she  invited  the  orphan  to  spend 
the  day  with  her,  and  conscientiously  employed  the 
whole  time  in  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  unhappy  child 
from  her  benighted  state.  Mary  Ann  returned  to  the 
cottage  pale  and  exhausted,  but  triumphant. 

Then  a  Parthian  arrow  was  shot  at  Mabel.  In  a 
parting  note  Miss  Paul  reminded  her  that  Hugh 
Neville’s  word  ought  to  be  considered  as  still  plighted 
to  Edith  Boyne.  The  woman  he  had  been  on  the  eve 
of  marrying  before  his  wife  was  discovered  to  be  alive 
had  the  first  right  to  his  consideration  now,  and  she 
therefore  hoped  that  Mabel  would  honestly  use  her 
influence  to  induce  him  to  act  honourably,  ending  her 
epistle  by  begging  that  its  contents  might  be  regarded 
as  strictly  private  and  confidential. 

Had  a  veritable  shell  burst  at  Mabel’s  feet,  she  could 
hardly  have  been  more  startled.  She  had  forgotten 
Edith  Boyne  and  her  claims.  Was  he  indeed  still  plighted 
to  her  ?  She  did  not  doubt  his  love  for  herself  now. 
There  could  be  no  more  pretence  of  hiding  the  fact 
that  each  loved  the  other  ;  that  question  was  set  at  rest 
for  ever,  though  there  had  been  no  word  spoken  of  it 
since  his  wife’s  death.  But  how  was  he  bound  to 
Edith  ?  She  remembered  how  near  their  marriage  had 
been.  She  remembered  Edith’s  letters,  filled  with 
expressions  of  love  for  her  husband  elect ;  and  then,  as 
if  to  make  confirmation  doubly  sure,  she  received  a 
note  from  Edith  herself,  in  which,  true  to  her  plan  of 
making  the  most  of  the  prestige  of  her  position,  she 
begged  her  dear  Mabel  to  tell  her  in  confidence  how 
long  she  thought  it  would  be  necessary  for  dear  Hugh’s 
and  her  wedding  to  be  put  off.  “  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  would  not  five  or  six  months  be  long  enough  to 
wait,  dear  Mabel  ?” 

Poor  Mabel,  this  was  a  bitter  trial !  But  she  strove 
to  be  true — true  both  to  Edith  and  herself.  Her  manner 
changed  towards  Hugh.  Less  kind  she  could  not  and 
would  not  be,  perhaps  she  was  even  more  so  than  ever ; 
but  it  was  not  the  kindness  a  lover  cares  for.  He  mis¬ 
understood  her  motive,  too.  “  How  can  I  expect  her 
to  forget  that  my  love  (I  thought  it  was  love  myself  at 
the  time)  was  once  before  offered  to  poor  Amy  ?  But 
you  have  shown  me  now  how  you  can  be  won,  and  I 

will  win  you  yet,  if  it  is  in  my  power ;  if  not - 

Well,  the  man  who  has  once  possessed  the  love — nay, 
who  has  only  loved  Mabel — has  nothing  to  complain  of 
though  she  may  never  be  his.  Anyhow  the  rest  of  my 
life  is  yours,  and  it  shall  be  worthy  of  you,  my  darling 
I  insulted  you  by  the  offer  of  my  worst  self,  and  my 
better  shall  atone  for  it.”  Brave  as  he  was  strong, 
Hugh  Neville  did  open  penance  for  the  past.  Still  it 
was  hard  training  for  such  as  he.  Having  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  gratify  every  whim,  he  found  it  very  hard 
to  be  constantly  in  the  society  of  the  woman  he  loved 
and  be  obliged  to  speak  to  her  as  other  people  spoke, 
and  touch  her  hand  at  parting  with  only  the  touch  of  a 
friend,  whilst  he  was  longing  to  gather  her  to  his  heart 


and  give  words  to  his  love.  The  restraint  very  soon 
began  to  tell  upon  both  of  them.  Hugh  Neville  ac¬ 
quired  a  look,  which,  to  the  eyes  of  strangers,  passed 
very  well  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Mabel  strove 
very  hard  to  look  and  feel  as  she  ought  in  the  presence 
of  Edith  Boyne’s  affianced  husband,  but  she  was  not 
actress  enough  to  succeed  well ;  she  only  appeared 
dejected  and  out  of  health.  She  always  avoided  a  the- 
a-iete  with  him.  But  one  day  it  happened  that  she  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  room  he  was  shown  into.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  they  had  been  quite  alone  since  that 
memorable  day  of  their  parting.  Both  were  painfully 
conscious  of  it,  though  they  tried  their  best  to  keep  up 
some  semblance  of  a  conversation.  Mabel  felt  that  she 
was  getting  more  and  more  nervous  and  confused,  and 
presently  rose  from  her  seat  murmuring  something 
about  seeking  Winnie. 

At  that  moment  Hannah  entered  the  room  with  a 
letter — “  For  you.  Miss  Vane  ;  and  mistress  bade  n^e 
say  that  if  you  will  wait  here  for  her  she  will  join  you 
presently.” 

Mabel  assented  with  a  sad  little  smile.  Winifred 
was  always  trying  to  make  opportunities  for  the  lovers,, 
as  she  still  insisted  upon  believing  them.  Mabel 
twisted  the  letter  nervously  about  in  her  hands  for  a 
few  moments.  If  Winnie  would  but  come  !  Then 
for  lack  of  something  to  say  or  do  she  asked  him  to 
allow  her  to  read  her  letter.  He  nodded  silently. 
“Anything  is  better  than  talking  to  me,  I  suppose,”  he 
thought,  a  little  bitterly. 

She  took  the  letter  from  the  envelope,  and  at  first 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  reading.  Then  suddenly 
her  attention  became  riveted ;  she  started  to  her  feet, 
and  a  cry  escaped  her. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  he  asked,  a  little  jealously  watching 
the  colour  coming  and  going  in  her  cheeks. 

A  sudden  joy  spread  itself  over  her  face,  then  she 
turned  and  shyly  advanced  towards  him,  the  letter 
fluttering  in  her  trembling  hands. 

He  was  afraid  of  himself — afraid  to  advance  a  step. 
He  had  never  seen  Mabel  Vane  look  at  him  like  that 
before,  and  it  needed  all  his  strength  to  prevent  himself 
from  saying  what  he  feared  might  offend  her. 

She  swayed  towards  him,  radiant  with  her  new  joy 
shyly  shrank  back  a  moment,  her  face  covered  with 
blushes,  then  fell  upon  his  breast. 

“  Hugh,  w;y  Hugh  !  Oh,  my  love  !  my  love  !” 

Just  one  look  of  half  terror  lest  he  should  be 
dreaming,  then  he  held  her  fast  in  his  arms.  He  asked 
no  questions.  No  matter  what  had  happened,  no  matter 
what  might  happen,  he  held  her  in  his  arms.  But  pre¬ 
sently  she  grew  conscious  and  anxious  to  extricate  herself. 

“  I — ^h,  let  me  go  -,  you  are  wondering  at  my — 
my — 

“lam  thanking  God.” 

“  But  you  must  let  me  tell  you.” 

“lam  not  curious.” 

“  But  pray  let  me  show  you  the  letter.” 

“  Very  well,  we  will  read  it  together.” 

He  drew  her  to  the  couch  by  his  side,  but  she  had 
to  remind  him  many  times  before  she  could  get  him  to 
look  at  the  letter. 
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“  ‘  My  dear  Mabel, — I  am  sure  you  must  think  me  a 
terribly  bad  correspondent,  but  really  time  has  flown  so 
quickly  with  me  the  last  fortnight  that  I  have  had  none 
to  spare  for  letter-writing.  A  sad  contretemps  that  of 
’  my  affianced  husband  having  a  wife  living,  was  it  not  ? 
I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Neville  in  the  matter — he  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  and,  I  am  sure,  was  quite 
unconscious  of  his  wife  being  still  alive  ;  still,  it  was,  to 
say  the  least,  awkward,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will 
be  much  surprised  at  my  having  changed  my  mind  in 
consequence.  In  fact,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  and  I  never  were  exactly  suited  to  each  other, 
and,  of  course,  in  that  case  our  union  could  not  have 

been  a  happy  one  ;  so - 

Hugh  burst  into  laughter.  “There’s  another  lover !” 
“  Let  me  go  on,  sir.  ‘  Therefore,  dear  Mabel,  I  am 

writing  to  ask  you  to  broach  the  subject  to  him,  and - 

“Gently;  be  considerate  of  my  nerves,  darling.  How 
am  I  to  bear  the  shock  ?” 

He  refreshed  himself,  and  she  went  on,  their  heads 
in  very  close  proximity  : — 

“  ‘  You  must  remember  a  youth — he  was  a  youth 
then — who  used  to  make  himself  ridiculous  rowing 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  dear  old  cottage  ? 
Well,  dear,  a  fortnight  ago  he  made  his  appearance 
down  here  with  his  tutor,  and  turns  out  to  be  Just  as 
foolish  about  me  as  ever  !  My  dear  Arthur  is  immensely 
rich — immensely ;  his  property  having  been  nursed  for 
him  during  his  minority.  He  comes  of  age  next  week, 
and  we  are  to  be  married  the  following  day.  He  is  a 
few  years  younger  than  I,  you  will  say  ;  but  I  am  sure 
there  never  existed  a  more  devoted  lover.  He  has  just 
the  little  sot/p^on  of  naughtiness  which  I  confess  is  rather 
fascinating  to  naughty  me.  (Why  should  I  care  for 


their  opinion  now  }  thought  Edith  ;  they  are  a  vast  deal 
too  stiff  in  their  notions  for  me  to  care  to  visit  them 
now  I  shall  be  independent  of  them.  Besides,  my  little 
management  about  the  money  may  have  come  to  light 
by  this  time,  so  why  should  I  care  ?)  Indeed,  dear 
Mabel,  I  have  lately  felt  that  Hugh  wanted  a  little 
more — what  shall  I  say  ?’  ” 

“  What  do  you  say  ?  Are  you  really  ready  to  accept 
Edith  Boyne’s  cast-off  lover.  Miss  Vane  ?” 

He  was  afraid  of  breaking  down  altogether  if  he 
adopted  a  more  serious  tone  ;  for,  in  fact,  Hugh  Neville 
was  almost  beside  himself. 

“  Yes  ;  lam  satisfied.”  And  her  face  bore  witness 
to  her  words. 

A  pretty  picture  to  meet  Winifred’s  eyes  when  she 
entered  the  room. 

“  Oh,  really  !  Good  gracious  me !"  she  ejaculated, 
running  towards  them  in  great  agitation  and  delight, 
kissing  Mabel,  and,  as  they  afterwards  affirmed,  Hugh. 
“  Why — how  in  the  world  did  it  happen  ?” 

“  Oh,  it  came  about  somehow,”  gravely  returned 
Hugh.  Then,  to  keep  the  atmosphere  clear,  he  added, 
“  I  never  expected  a  kiss  from  Mrs.  Winnie,  but  it  came  !” 

“  That  is  too  bad  !  I’m  sure  I  couldn’t  have  ! — did 
I,  Mabel  ?”  she  ejaculated,  with  crimson  cheeks. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  did,  dear  !”  laughed  Mabel,  glad 
to  turn  attention  from  herself. 

“  Then  it  was  a  mistake,  of  course  !  The  idea  of 
doing  such  a  thing  intentionally !  But  really,  when 
people’s  heads  are  so  very  close  together,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  which  is  which.”  • 

“  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  so  serious  as  it 
might  have  been  if  your  son  had  been  present,  Mrs. 
Winnie.  As  the  twig  is  bent,  you  know.” 


NO  RING. 


What  is  it  that  doth  spoil  the  fair  adorning 
With  which  her  body  she  would  dignify. 
When  from  her  bed  she  rises  in  the  morning 
To  comb,  and  plait,  and  tie 
Her  hair  with  ribbons  coloured  like  the  sky  ? 

What  is  it  that  her  pleasure  discomposes 
When  she  would  sit  and  sing  the  sun  away. 
Making  her  see  dead  roses  in  red  roses. 

And  in  the  dewfall  gay 
A  blight  that  seems  the  world  to  overlay  ? 

What  is  it  makes  the  trembhng  look  of  trouble 
About  her  tender  mouth  and  eyelids  fair  ? 

Ah  me  !  ah  me !  she  feels  her  heart  beat  double 
Without  the  mother’s  prayer. 

And  her  wild  fears  are  more  than  she  can  bear. 


To  the  poor  sightless  lark  new  powers  are  given. 

Not  only  with  a  golden  tongue  to  sing, 

But  still  to  make  her  wavering  way  toward  heaven 
With  undiscerning  wing — 

But  what  to  her  doth  her  sick  sorrow  bring  ? 

Her  days  she  turns,  and  yet  keeps  overturning. 

And  her  flesh  shrinks  as  if  she  felt  the  rod ; 

For,  ’gainst  her  will,  she  thinks  hard  things  concerning 
The  everlasting  God, 

And  longs  to  be  insensate,  like  the  clod. 

Sweet  Heaven,  be  pitiful !  rain  down  upon  her 
The  saintly  charities  ordained  for  such — 

She  was  so  poor  in  everything  but  honour. 

And  she  loved  much — loved  much — 

Would,  Lord,  she  had  Thy  garment’s  hem  to  touch ! 


Haply  it  was  the  hungry  heart  within  her. 

The  woman’s  heart  denied  its  natural  right. 
That  made  her  be  the  thing  men  called  a  sinner. 
Even  in  her  own  despite. 

Lord,  that  her  judges  might  receive  their  sight ! 


Alice  Cart. 
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FRIEND  FRITZ :  A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAUTER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


XIII. 

OODNESS  knows  at  what  hour  Kobus  went  to 
sleep  that  night,  but  it  was  broad  daylight  when 
Katel  entered  his  room  the  next  morning  and  saw  his 
curtains  still  drawn. 

“  Oh  !  it  is  you,  Katel  ?”  said  he,  stretching  out  his 
arms  ;  “  what  is  going  on  below  ?” 

“  Father  Christel  wishes  to  see  you,  sir  ;  he  has  been 
waiting  this  half-hour.” 

“  Oh  !  Father  Christel  is  there  ?  Well,  show  him  in. 
Come  in,  Christel.  Katel,  push  open  the  blinds.  Good 
morning.  Father  Christel,  good  morning — why  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  !”  said  he,  squeezing  both  the 
Anabaptist’s  hands  in  his,  as  the  good  man  stood 
beside  him  with  his  greyish  beard  and  broad-brimmed 
felt  hat. 

Kobus  gazed  at  him  as  he  spoke  with  a  face  beaming 
with  pleasure.  Christel  was  quite  astonished  at  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  a  reception. 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  he,  smiling,  “  I  have  just 
come  from  the  farm,  and  brought  you  a  little  hamper  of 
cherries.  Those  nice-flavoured  cherries,  you  know, 
from  the  cherry-tree  behind  the  cartshed,  which  you 
planted  yourself  twelve  years  ago.” 

Then  Kobus  saw  a  basket  of  cherries  placed  on  the 
table,  neatly  arranged  and  packed  carefully  in  large  straw¬ 
berry  leaves,  which  completely  enveloped  them.  They 
looked  so  large,  and  fresh,  and  tempting,  that  he  was 
quite  struck  with  admiration  at  their  appearance. 

**  Oh,  how  nice  they  look —  I  am  so  fond  of  those 
cherries  !”  exclaimed  he.  “  And  so  you  remembered 
that  I  liked  cherries.  Father  Christel  ?” 

“  It  was  little  Suzel,”  replied  the  farmer ;  “  she  gave 
herself  no  rest  or  peace  about  them.  Every  day  she 
went  to  look  at  the  cherry-tree,  and  was  always  saying 
to  me,  ‘  By  the  time  you  are  to  go  to  Hunebourg,  father, 
the  cherries  will  be  ripe  ;  you  know  Mr.  Kobus  is  fond 
of  them.’  So  yesterday  evening  I  said  to  her,  ‘  I  am 
going  to-morrow,’  and  this  morning  at  peep  of  day  she 
got  the  ladder  and  went  and  plucked  them.” 

At  every  word  which  Father  Christel  spoke  Fritz 
felt  as  it  were  a  refreshing  balm  distilling  itself  through 
every  fibre  of  his  body.  He  would  fain  have  embraced 
the  good  man,  but  he  restrained  himself,  and  exclaimed — 

“  Katel,  bring  the  cherries  here — I  should  like  to  taste 
them.” 

And  Katel  having  brought  them,  he  looked  at  them 
for  awhile  in  silent  admiration  ;  he  fancied  he  saw  Suzel 
laying  the  fresh  green  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
then  placing  the  cherries  carefully  on  the  top  ;  and  the 
thought  of  her  thus  occupied  gave  him  a  sort  of  secret 
and  tender  delight  which  could  scarcely  be  believed.  At 
last  he  tasted  them,  dwelling  on  the  flavour  and  swal¬ 
lowing  the  stones. 

“  How  fresh  and  firm  cherries  are  just  plucked  from 
the  tree  !”  said  he.  “  You  can’t  get  any  like  them  in 


the  market.  These  seem  still  to  have  the  dew  on  them, 
and  retain  all  their  natural  flavour  and  perfume.” 

Christel  watched  him  with  evident  satisfaction. 

“  You  arc  fond  of  cherries,  then  ?”  said  he. 

“  Yes,  they  arc  my  favourite  fruit.  But  sit  down, 
sit  down.” 

Fle  placed  the  basket  on  the  bed  between  his  knees, 
and  whilst  chatting  to  Christel  he  put  a  cherry  in  his 
mouth  from  time  to  time,  and  ate  it  slowly,  his  eyes 
swimming  with  pleasure. 

“  And  so.  Father  Christel,”  resumed  he,  “  Mother 
Orchcl  and  all  at  the  farm  are  quite  well  ?” 

“  Quite  well,  Mr.  Kobus.” 

“  And  Suzel,  too  ?” 

“  Yes,  thank  God,  all  are  very  well.  For  the  last 
few  days  Suzel,  to  be  sure,  has  been  rather  dull.  I 
fancied  at  first  she  must  be  ill,  but  the  child  is  growing 
up,  Mr.  Kobus  ;  all  girls  get  a  little  thoughtful  now  and 
then  at  her  age.” 

Fritz,  recalling  to  mind  his  performance  on  the 
spinet,  grew  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  said,  clearing 
his  voice — 

“  Hem  1  Oh  yes — yes — I  suppose  you  are  quite  right 
— I — see  here,  Katel,  put  these  cherries  in  the  cupboard, 
or  I  shall  eat  them  all  before  I  have  breakfasted.  You’ll 
excuse  me.  Father  Christel ;  it  is  time  that  I  was  dressed.” 

“  Don’t  mind  me,  Mr.  Kobus,  don’t  trouble  yourself 
on  my  account.” 

Whilst  dressing,  Kobus  resumed — 

“  But  you  didn’t  come  from  Meisenthal  merely  to 
bring  me  these  cherries  ?” 

“  Oh  no.  I  have  other  business  in  town.  You 
remember  when  you  were  last  at  the  farm  I  showed  you 
a  couple  of  oxen  which  were  put  up  to  fatten.  WeU,  a 
few  days  after  you  left,  Schmoule  bought  them ;  we 
agreed  on  three  hundred  and  fifty  florins  as  the  price. 
He  was  to  take  them  away  on  the  1st  of  June,  or  pay  me 
a  florin  a  day  for  their  keep  if  they  remained  longer. 
But  here  are  three  weeks  passed  over  and  the  beasts  are 
still  in  my  stable.  Suzel  went  to  tell  him  that  I  was 
very  much  annoyed  at  this,  but,  as  he  gave  me  no  answer, 
I  summoned  him  before  the  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
didn’t  deny  having  bought  the  oxen,  but  he  said  that 
nothing  was  settled  about  their  delivery,  nor  about  their 
keep  if  they  were  left  at  the  farm ;  and  as  the  justice 
had  no  other  proof  he  ordered  that  Schmoule  should  be 
put  to  his  oath,  which  is  to  be  done  to-day  at  ten 
o’clock,  before  the  old  rabbi,  David  Sichel,  for  the  Jews 
have  their  own  fashion  of  taking  an  oath.” 

“  Oh,  very  good,”  said  Kobus,  who  had  thrown  a 
cape  round  his  shoulders  and  was  taking  down  his  hat 
from  the  peg ;  “  it’s  just  ten  now  ;  I  will  go  with  you 
to  David’s,  and  after  this  is  over  we  can  come  back  for 
dinner.  You  will  dine  with  me  ?” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Kobus,  I  have  my  horses  at  the  Red  Ox 
inn.” 
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“  Stuff  and  nonsense !  You  will  dine  with  me  !  Katel, 
have  something  nice  for  us.  I  am  right  glad  to  see  you, 
Christel.” 

And  they  left  the  house  together. 

Whilst  they  were  walking  along,  Fritz  said  to  him¬ 
self — 

“  Isn’t  it  astonishing  ?  Only  this  morning  I  was 
dreaming  of  Suzel,  and  here  is  her  father  who  brings 
me  cherries  which  she  herself  plucked  for  me.  It’s 
marvellous- — marvellous !” 

His  countenance  fairly  beamed  with  delight ;  he  re¬ 
cognised  the  finger  of  God  in  all  this. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  they  reached  the  court  of 
the  old  synagogue.  The  old  Frantzoze  beggar  was 
sitting  in  his  usual  place,  with  his  wooden  bowl  on  his 
knees.  Kobus,  in  his  ecstasy,  threw  a  florin  into  it, 
whilst  Father  Christel  thought  in  his  heart,  “  How  good 
and  generous  he  is  !” 

The  Frantzoze  looked  up  quite  surprised,  but  Fritz 
took  no  notice  and  marched  on  with  head  erect,  and 
smiling  with  happiness  at  having  Suzel’s  father  beside 
him.  He  felt  as  if  a  breath  of  the  fresh  air  of  the 
Meisenthal,  a  ray  of  its  bright  sunshine,  had  made  its 
way  into  the  gloomy  court. 

And  to  show  what  strange  changes  take  place  in 
men’s  minds,  this  old  Anabaptist,  whom  he  had  looked 
on  a  few  months  before  merely  as  an  honest  peasant 
and  nothing  more,  he  now  felt  he  loved ;  he  thought 
him  a  clever,  sensible  man,  with  a  whole  host  of  good 
qualities  which  he  had  never  suspected  before,  and  he 
went  heart  and  soul  with  him  in  his  dispute  with 
Schmoule,  against  whom  he  felt  most  indignant. 

Meantime  the  old  rabbi,  David,  standing  at  his  open 
window,  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  Christel,  Schmoule, 
and  the  justice  of  the  peace.  At  the  sight  of  Kobus 
a  smile  lighted  up  his  face. 

“  Oh,  ho !  So  you  are  there,  Schaude,”  cried  he, 
while  Fritz  was  still  some  way  off ;  “  I  haven’t  seen 
you  for  these  eight  days  past.” 

“  Yes,  David,  here  I  am,”  said  Fritz,  stopping  opposite 
the  window.  “  I  have  come  with  Christel,  my  farm- 
manager,  an  honest  worthy  man,  for  whom  I  can 
answer  as  for  myself.  He  is  incapable  of  saying  any- 
thin^which  is  not  correct.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  interrupted  David,  “  I  have  known  him 
this  long  time.  Come  in,  come  in*,  the  others  must 
soon  be  here.  There’s  ten  o’clock  striking.” 

Old  David  had  on  his  great  brown  cloak,  worn  and 
shining  at  the  elbows  from  long  use ;  a  black  velvet 
skull-cap  was  perched  on  the  back  of  his  bald  head, 
from  beneath  which  a  few  grey  hairs  escaped  here  and 
there.  His  thin  yellow  face,  furrowed  with  innumerable 
tiny  wrinkles,  wore  a  dreamy  and  absent  expression  as 
if  it  had  been  the  solemn  feast  of  the  Kipour. 

“  Are  you  not  going  to  change  your  dress  ?”  asked 
Fritz. 

“  No,  there  is  no  necessity ;  sit  down.” 

They  took  their  seats. 

The  old  Sourle  looked  in  through  the  half-opened 
door  of  the  kitchen,  and  said — 

“  Good  day,  Mr.  Kobus.” 

“  Good  day,  Sourle,  good  day.  Won’t  you  come  in  ?” 


“  I  shall  come  by-and-by,”  said  she. 

“  I  need  not  tell  you,  David,”  resumed  Fritz,  “  that 
I  fully  believe  Christel’s  story.  I  would  answer  for 
him  with  my  life.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  all  that,”  said  the  old  rabbi,  “  and  I 
know  also  that  Schmoule  is  a  sharp  fellow,  a  very 
sharp  fellow,  in  fact  rather  too  sharp.  But  we  had 
better  not  talk  of  that.  I  received  the  notice  three 
days  ago,  and  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  matter ; 
but  stay,  here  they  come  !” 

Schmoule,  with  his  great  nose  curving  like  a  vulture’s 
beak,  his  fiery  red  hair,  his  short  blouse  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  cord,  and  his  flat  cap  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes,  was  crossing  the  court  with  a  careless 
air.  Behind  him  walked  the  secretary  Schwan,  with  a 
tall  chimneypot  hat  towering  above  his  large  red 
pimpled  face,  and  his  register  under  his  arm.  A  mo¬ 
ment  afterwards  they  entered  the  room.  David  said  to 
them  gravely — 

“  Sit  down,  gentlemen.” 

Then  he  walked  to  the  door,  which  Schwan  had 
closed  behind  him  inadvertently,  and  opened  it,  saying — 

“  The  administration  of  an  oath  must  be  in  public.” 

He  then  took  from  a  stand  a  large  bible,  bound  in 
wood,  the  leaves  edged  with  red  and  bearing  the  marks 
of  frequent  use,  laid  it  open  on  the  table,  and  seated 
himself  in  front  of  it  in  his  great  leathern  chair.  His 
whole  appearance  and  air  had  something  thoughtful 
and  dignified.  The  rest  of  the  party  looked  on  in 
silence.  Whilst  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book 
Sourle  entered  and  took  her  place  behind  his  chair, 
where  she  remained  standing.  One  or  two  people  who 
were  passing  down  the  gloomy  staircase  leading  to  the 
Jews’  street,  attracted  by  the  preparations,  stopped  and 
looked  on  with  an  air  of  curiosity. 

The  silence  lasted  for  some  minutes,  during  which  all 
present  had  time  to  reflect,  and  then  David,  raising  his 
head,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  book,  said — 

“  Mr.  Richter,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  has  decreed 
that  an  oath  shall  be  administered  to  Isaac  Schmoule, 
dealer  in  cattle,  in  the  following  matter  : — ‘  Is  it  true 
or  not  that  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  said 
Isaac  Schmoule  and  Hans  Christel  that  Schmoule  should 
take  away,  within  eight  days,  a  pair  of  oxen,  which  he 
had  bought  on  22  nd  May  last,  and  that  in  default  of 
his  doing  so  he  should  pay  to  the  said  Christel  one  florin 
for  each  day  they  remained  after  the  appointed  time,  as 
the  cost  of  their  keep  ?’  Is  that  correct  ?” 

“It  is  quite  correct,”  said  Schmoule  and  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  both  together. 

“  It  only  remains,  then,  to  ascertain  if  Schmoule  is 
willing  to  be  sworn.” 

“  I  came  here  for  that  purpose,”  said  Schmoule  calmly, 
“lam  quite  ready.” 

“  One  moment,”  interrupted  the  old  rabbi,  raising  his 
finger — “  one  moment !  It  is  my  duty  before  engaging 
in  such  an  act,  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  of 
our  religion,  to  remind  Schmoule,  as  the  person  to  be 
sworn,  of  its  importance.” 

Then  in  a  grave,  serious  voice  he  read  as  follows ; — 

“  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain. 
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Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour.” 

Then,  further  on,  he  read  in  the  same  solemn 
voice — 

“  If  a  dispute  shall  arise  concerning  an  ox  or  an  ass, 
or  any  lesser  animal,  or  a  coat,  or  any  other  thing,  the 
cause  of  the  two  parties  shall  be  brought  before  the 
judge,  and  an  oath  of  the  Lord  shall  be  between  them 
both.” 

Schmoule  was  about  to  speak,  but  tor  the  second 
time  David  made  a  sign  to  him  to  keep  silent,  and 
proceeded — 

“Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain. 

“  Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbour. 

“  These  are  two  of  the  commandments  of  God  which 
all  the  people  of  Israel  heard  amid  thunders  and  light¬ 
nings  in  the  desert  of  Sinai.” 

“  And  now  hear  what  the  Almighty  says  to  those 
who  break  his  commandments  : — 

“  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me  and  will  not  do 
all  these  my  commandments,  the  heaven  that  is  over  thy 
head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall 
be  iron. 

“  The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  vexation, 
and  rebuke  in  all  thou  settest  thy  hand  unto  to  do, 
until  thou  be  destroyed.  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain 
of  thy  land  powder  and  dust,  and  shall  smite  thee  with 
the  botch  of  Egypt  and  with  the  emerods,  even  great 
plagues,  and  of  long  continuance,  and  sore  sicknesses, 
and  of  long  continuance. 

“  Thy  sons  and  daughters  shall  be  given  to  another 
people,  and  thine  eyes  shall  look  and  fail  with  longing 
for  them  all  the  day  long,  and  there  shall  be  no  might 
in  thy  hand  to  deliver  them. 

“  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee,  and 
thou  shall  fear  day  and  night,  and  shall  have  none 
assurance  of  thy  life.  In  the  morning  thou  shall  say, 
‘  Would  God  it  were  even,’  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say, 
*  Would  God  it  were  morning.’ 

“  And  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
shall  pursue  thee  until  thou  shalt  be  utterly  destroyed, 
because  thou  obeyedst  not  the  commandments  and  the 
statutes  of  the  Lord  which  He  has  given  thee.” 

“  These  are  the  words  of  God,”  resumed  David, 
raising  his  head  from  the  book. 

He  looked  at  Schmoule,  who  remained  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  bible,  and  appeared  deep  in  thought. 

“  And  now,  Schmoule,”  pursued  he,  “  you  are  to 
take  an  oath  on  this  book,  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty, 
who  is  listening  to  you  ;  you  are  to  swear  that  no  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  between  you  and  Christel  either  as  to 
the  day  you  were  to  take  these  oxen,  or  as  to  the  sum 
you  were  to  pay  for  their  keep  if  you  failed  to  take  them 
at  the  appointed  time.  But  beware  of  harbouring  any 
secret  quibbles  in  your  mind  to  justify  you  in  taking  an 
oath  if  you  are  not  certain  of  the  truth  of  what  you  are 
to  swear.  Guard  yourself,  for  instance,  against  saying 
to  yourself,  ‘  This  Christel  has  wronged  me,  he  has  put 
me  to  loss,  he  has  prevented  me  from  making  money  on 
such  and  such  an  occasion.’  Or  else,  ‘  He  has  injured 


my  father,  or  my  relations,  and  in  that  way  I  only  get 
back  what  would  otherwise  have  come  to  me.’  Or  else, 
‘  The  words  of  our  agreement  have  a  double  meaning, 
and  I  choose  to  take  them  in  the  sense  that  suits  myself ; 
they  are  not  clear,  and  in  this  way  I  can  deny  them.’ 
Or  else,  ‘  This  Christel  has  charged  me  too  much  ;  his 
oxen  were  not  worth  the  sum  agreed  on,  and  so  in 
keeping  something  from  him  I  am  only  acting  in  strict 
justice,  which  requires  that  the  merchandise  and  the 
price  shall  be  equal,  like  the  two  scales  of  a  balance.’ 
Or,  once  again,  ‘  I  have  not  the  whole  sum  by  me  at 
present,  but  afterwards  I  will  repair  the  injustice,’  or 
any  other  idea  of  the  kind.  No,  all  these  subterfuges 
cannot  escape  the  eye  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  not  with 
such  ideas,  nor  any  like  them,  that  you  ought  to  take 
an  oath  ;  it  is  not  after  your  own  thoughts,  which  may 
lead  you  astray  from  self-interest,  that  you  should  swear, 
it  is  my  thoughts  which  should  be  your  guide,  and  you  must 
not,  by  cunning  devices  such  as  I  have  described,  add 
to  or  take  from  anything  which  I  lay  down  as  your  rule 
of  conduct  in  the  matter.  Then  I,  David  Sichel,  put 
to  you  this  simple  question  :  Did  you,  Schmoule,  pro¬ 
mise  to  pay  Christel  a  florin  for  each  day  you  left  the 
oxen  at  the  farm  after  the  eight  days  from  the  time  of 
your  purchasing  them  ?  If  you  did  not  so  promise, 
lay  your  hand  on  the  book  of  the  law  and  say — ‘  I 
swear  I  did  not — I  made  no  promise  !’  Schmoule,  come 
forward,  hold  out  your  hand,  and  swear !” 

But  Schmoule,  raising  his  eyes,  said — 

“  Thirty  florins  are  not  a  sum  to  take  such  an  oath 
about.  Since  Christel  is  certain  that  I  promised — for 
my  part  I  remember  nothing  of  it — I  will  pay  the 
amount,  and  I  hope  we  shall  remain  good  friends.  I 
trust  some  other  time  he  will  make  it  up  to  me,  for  the 
oxen  are  really  too  dear.  However,  what  is  due  is  due, 
and  Isaac  Schmoule  is  not  the  man  to  take  an  oath  foi 
ten  times  the  sum  unless  he  was  quite  sure  he  was  in 
the  right.” 

Then  David,  looking  at  Kobus  with  a  very  sly  ex¬ 
pression,  said — 

“  You  have  done  well,  Schmoule  ;  when  you  are  in 
doubt,  it  is  better  to  abstain.” 

The  clerk,  having  registered  the  refusal  to  swear, 
rose,  bowed  to  the  company,  and  left  the  room  with 
Schmoule,  who,  when  he  reached  the  door,  turned  round 
and  said  in  a  brusque  tone — 

“  I  will  come  for  the  oxen  to-morrow  at  eight  o’clock, 
and  settle  with  you  then.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  Christel,  gravely  bending  his  head. 

When  they  were  alone  the  old  rabbi  gave  a  smile. 

“  Schmoule  is  a  sharp  fellow,”  said  he,  “  but  our  old 
Talmudists  were  still  sharper  ;  I  knew  well  enough  he 
would  not  persevere  to  the  end,  and  that  was  the  reason 
I  did  not' dress  myself.” 

“  Oh  !  I  see,”  exclaimed  Fritz.  “  Well,  I  must 
confess  there  is  something  good,  after  all,  in  your 
religion.” 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  epicaures”  replied  David,  shutting 
the  door  and  replacing  the  bible  in  the  cupboard;  “with¬ 
out  us  you  would  be  all  -a  set  of  pagans  ;  it  is  through 
us  that  you  have  thought  these  two  thousand  years  you 
have  discovered  nothing  and  have  invented  nothing 
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yourselves.  Just  reflect  for  a  moment  how  many  divi¬ 
sions  and  contests  there  have  been  amongst  you  during 
these  two  thousand  years,  how  many  sects  and  religions 
you  have  established,  while  we,  we  have  always  remained 
the  same  since  the  days  of  Moses.  We  are  now,  as  we 
ever  were,  the  children  of  God,  you  are  the  children 
of  the  world  and  of  pride.  The  least  whisper  of  self- 
interest  is  sufficient  to  make  you  change  your  opinions, 
whilst  we,  poor  and  wretched  as  we  are,  the  wliole 
universe  banded  together  could  not  make  us  abandon  a 
single  one  of  our  laws.” 

“  These  words  of  yours  prove  plainly  the  pride  and 
obstinacy  of  your  race,”  said  Fritz.  “  Up  to  the  present, 
I  thought  you  a  modest  and  unpretending  man,  but  now 
I  see  that  in  your  heart  you  breathe  nothing  but  arro¬ 
gance  and  pride.” 

“  And  why  should  I  be  modest  ?”  exclaimed  David 
with  a  sanctimonious  drawl.  “  If  the  Almighty  chose 
us  out  from  amongst  the  nations,  does  it  not  prove  that 
we  are  better  than  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  hush  !  hush  !”  said  Kobus,  laughing.  “  Your 
vanity  fairly  frightens  me.  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  be  angry.” 

“Be  as  angry  as  you  like,”  retorted  the  old  rabbi. 
“Who  wants  to  prevent  you  ?” 

“  Well,  no ;  I  prefer  inviting  you  to  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  me  about  one  o’clock.  We  shall  have  a 
chat  and  a  laugh,  and  afterwards  we  will  go  together 
and  try  the  March  beer.  Does  that  suit  you  ?” 

“  So  be  it,”  said  David.  “  I  consent ;  the  thistle 
always  gains  by  associating  with  the  rose.” 

Kobus  was  just  going  to  exclaim,  “Oh,  that’s  really 
too  bad!”  but  he  checked  himself, and  replied  quietly — 

“  The  rose  feels  flattered  by  the  compliment.” 

Then  all  three  could  not  help  bursting  out  laughing. 

Christel  and  Fritz  took  their  leave,  and  went  away 
arm  in  arm,  saying  to  each  other — 

“  Isn’t  he  a  knowing  fellow,  that  David  ?  He  has 
always  some  old  proverb  or  saying  to  set  you  laughing. 
He  is  a  real  worthy  man.” 

Everything  was  carried  out  as  had  been  arranged. 
Christel  and  Kobus  dined  together.  David  joined  them 
at  dessert  for  coffee,  and  then  all  three  adjourned  to  the 
brewery  of  the  Grand  Cerf. 

Fritz  was  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  exhilaration,  not 
only  because  he  was  walking  between  his  old  friend 
David  and  Suzel’s  father,  but  still  more  because  he  had 
a  bottle  of  Steinberg  under  his  waistcoat,  without  speak¬ 
ing  of  Bordeaux  and  Kirschenwasser.  He  saw  every¬ 
thing  in  the  lower  world  as  through  a  golden  veil ;  his 
chubby  face  was  purple  and  his  thick  lips  were  wreathed 
in  smiles.  You  may  guess,  then,  the  enthusiastic  wel¬ 
come  which  greeted  him  as  he  made  his  appearance 
beneath  the  grey  linen  awning  at  the  door  of  the  Great 
Stag. 

“  Why,  here  he  is  I”  cried  all  the  guests,  raising  their 
tankards  aloft.  “  Here  is  Kobus  back  again  1” 

And  he,  laughing,  replied — 

“  Yes,  here  he  is  I  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !” 

Then  he  made  his  way  amongst  the  tables  and  benches, 
shaking  hands  right  and  left  with  his  old  companions. 
During  the  eight  days  that  he  had  been  absent  it  was 


everywhere  asked,  “  What  has  become  of  Kobus  ? — 
when  shall  we  see  him  back  again  ?”  And  old  Krau- 
theimer  was  in  despair,  for  every  one  found  fault  with  his 
beer. 

At  last  Kobus  took  his  seat,  in  the  midst  of  universal 
delight  and  congratulation,  and  placed  Father  Christel 
on  his  right  hand.  David  went  off  to  watch  a  game  of 
p/Aer  which  Frederick  Schoultz,  fat  Haan,  Speck,  and 
five  or  six  others  were  playing  for  two  kreutzers  the 
deal.  They  were  all  drinking  that  famous  March  beer 
which  mounts  into  your  head  like  champagne. 

Opposite,  at  the  tavern  of  the  Two  Keys,  the  Frede- 
rick-William  Hussars  were  also  busy  at  their  potations, 
and  the  corks  were  flying  like  the  report  of  pistols. 
Shouts  and  greetings  were  exchanged  across  the  street 
between  the  two  parties,  for  the  citizens  of  Hunebourg 
have  always  been  on  good  terms  with  the  military,  with¬ 
out  associating  much  with  them,  however,  or  receiving 
them  into  their  families,  which  is  notoriously  dangerous. 

Every  moment  Father  Christel  kept  repeating — 

“  It  is  time  for  me  to  go,  Mr.  Kobus.  You’ll  excuse 
me,  if  you  please.  I  ought  to  have  been  at  the  farm  two 
hours  ago.” 

“  Nonsense  I”  cried  Fritz,  clapping  him  on  the  shoul¬ 
der.  “  An  occasion  like  this  doesn’t  happen  every  day. 
Father  Christel ;  it  is  good  to  enjoy  oneself  now  and 
then.  It  cheers  a  man  up  and  makes  him  fitter  for  work 
afterwards.  Come,  take  another  glass  !” 

And  the  old  Anabaptist,  who  was  slightly  elevated, 
sat  down  again,  thinking  to  himself,  “  This  makes  the 
sixth  !  I  hope  I  won’t  fall  into  the  ditch  on  my  way 
home  I” 

Then  he  added  aloud — 

“  But,  Mr.  Kobus,  what  will  my  wife  think  if  I  go 
home  half-drunk  ?  She  never  saw  me  in  such  a  state  in 
all  her  life.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  The  open  air  will  set  you  all 
right.  Father  Christel,  and  then  you  have  only  to  tell 
her  that  Mr.  Kobus  wouldn’t  let  you  off  I  Suzel  will 
take  your  part,  I  am  sure.” 

“That’s  true  enough  I”  exclaimed  Christel,  laughing ; 
“  that’s  quite  true.  Everything  that  Mr.  Kobus  does 
and  says  is  right  in  her  eyes — so  I  think  I’ll  take  another 
glass.” 

The  glass  made  its  appearance,  and  was  soon  emptied ; 
then  the  servant  brought  another,  and  so  on  in  succes¬ 
sion. 

Just  on  the  stroke  of  three  by  the  clock  of  St.  Syl¬ 
vester,  and  as  no  one  was  thinking  of  anything  in  parti¬ 
cular,  a  group  of  children  were  seen  turning  the  corner 
at  the  auberge  of  the  Swan  and  running  towards  the 
Landau  Gate.  Then  several  soldiers  appeared  carrying 
one  of  their  comrades  on  a  stretcher,  and  these  were 
followed  by  another  crowd  of  children,  so  that  the 
trampling  of  feet  on  the  pavement  was  heard  a  long 
way  off. 

Every  one  was  leaning  out  of  the  windows  and  hur¬ 
rying  to  the  doors  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The 
soldiers  were  coming  along  the  Rue  de  la  Forge  towards 
the  hospital,  and  of  course  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
brewery  of  the  Grand  Cerf.  In  a  moment  all  the  games 
were  abandoned  ;  every  one  mounted  on  the  beaches — 
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Haan,  Schoultz,  David,  Kobus,  the  waitresses,  Krau- 
theimer,  and  the  men-servants  of  the  inn.  Whispers  of 
“  It’s  a  duel !  it’s  a  duel !”  were  heard  from  one  and 
another. 

Meanwhile  the  litter  approached  slowly,  borne  by  two 
men.  It  was  a  sort  of  hand-barrow  used  for  removing 
the  manure  from  the  stables  of  the  cavalry  barracks. 
The  soldier  was  stretched  at  full  length  on  this — his  legs 
hanging  down  between  the  handles,  and  his  head  resting 
on  his  waistcoat,  which  was  rolled  up  to  serve  as  a  pil¬ 
low,  His  face  was  deadly  pale,  his  eyes  shut,  his  lips 
apart,  and  the  breast  of  his  shirt  saturated  with  blood. 
Close  behind  walked  the  seconds,  one  an  old  hussar 
with  yellowish  eyebrows  and  a  thick  red  moustache 
stretching  far  over  his  brown  ftce.  lie  carried  the 
sabre  of  the  wounded  man  under  his  arm,  and  the  sword- 
belt  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  seemed  quite  com¬ 
posed,  The  other,  a  young  fair-haired  man,  was  very 
much  agitated ;  he  held  the  shako ;  then  came  two 
non-commissioned  officers  who  turned  round  indignantly 
from  time  to  time  as  if  amazed  to  see  such  a  crowd 
following. 

Several  hussars  who  were  seated  in  front  of  the  Two 
Keys  tavern  cried  out  to  the  old  soldier  who  carried  the 
sabre — 

Hallo  !  Rappel.  What’s  this  ?” 

He  was,  doubtless,  their  fencing-master,  but  he  made 
no  reply,  and  did  not  even  turn  his  head. 

As  the  two  non-commissioned  officers  passed,  Frede¬ 
rick  Schoultz,  in  virtue  of  his  having  formerly  held  the 
rank  of  sergeant  in  the  Landwehr,  shouted  from  the 
chair  on  which  he  was  standing — 

“  Hallo,  comrades,  a  word  with  you  !” 

One  of  the  two  stopped. 

“  What  has  happened,  comrades  ?” 

**  Oh,  merely  a  sabre-thrust  in  honour  of  Mile.  Gredel, 
the  cook  at  the  Red  Ox.”  . 

«  Ah !” 

“  Yes,  a  smart  thrust  with  the  point — the  parry  came 
too  late.” 

It  took  effect,  then  ?” 

“  The  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  left  nipple.” 

Schoultz  shot  out  his  under-lip.  He  seemed  quite 
proud  of  getting  a  reply.  The  crowd,  gathering  round, 
listened  eagerly. 

"  A  villainous  thrust,”  said  he.  “I  have  seen  such 
in  the  campaign  of  France.” 

But  the  hussar,  seeing  his  comrades  turning  into  the 
lane  leading  to  the  hospital,  gave  a  military  salute,  and 
said — 

“  I  ask  pardon.” 

Then  he  hurried  on  to  rejoin  his  comrades,  and 
Schoultz,  looking  round  on  the  company  with  a  self- 
satisfied  air,  took  his  seat,  saying — 

“  When  a  man  is  a  soldier  he  settles  his  little  affairs 
with  the  sabre,  not  like  civilians  who  knock  each  other 
down  with  their  fists.” 

He  said  this  with  an  air  which  conveyed  plainly — “  I 
have  acted  in  the  same  way  myself  a  hundred  times.” 

And  more  than  one  present  admired  him  for  his 
courage  ;  but  the  great  majority,  rational  and  peaceable 
men,  muttered  amongst  themselves— 


“  Is  it  possible  tnat  men  can  murder  each  other  for  a 
cook-maid  ?  It  is  altogether  contrary  to  nature.  That 
Gredel  should  be  chased  out  of  the  town  for  the  evil 
passions  she  excites  amongst  the  soldiers.” 

Fritz  said  nothing  ;  he  seemed  to  be  meditating,  and 
his  eyes  shone  with  a  peculiar  lustre.  But  the  old  rabbi, 
in  his  turn,  having  expressed  his  indignation  and  surprise 
“  that  beings  created  in  the  image  of  God  should  thus 
massacre  each  other  for  the  merest  trifles,”  he  burst  out 
all  at  once  in  a  most  singular  fashion  : — 

“  What  do  you  call  trifles,  David  ?”  cried  he  in  a 
voice  of  thunder.  “  Has  not  love  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries  inspired  the  most  heroic  actions  and  the  loftiest 
thoughts  ?  Is  it  not  the  breath  of  the  Eternal  One  Him¬ 
self,  the  principle  of  life,  of  enthusiasm,  of  courage,  of 
devotion  ?  It  becomes  you  well  to  profane  as  you  have 
done  the  source  of  our  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the 
human  race !  Take  away  love  from  man,  and  what 
do  you  leave  him  ?  Selfishness,  avarice,  drunkenness, 
weariness  of  life,  and  at  last  the  mere  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals.  What  noble  actions  will  he  perform, 
what  lofty  thoughts  will  he  express  ?  None ;  he  will 
think  of  nothing  but  filling  his  belly  !” 

All  the  company  turned  round  thunderstruck  at 
Fritz’s  burst  of  indignation.  Haan  kept  his  great  goggle 
eyes  fixed  on  him  over  Schoultz’s  shoulder,  who,  in  his 
turn,  twisted  his  head  round  to  see  if  it  was  really 
Kobus  who  was  speaking.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his 
ears. 

But  Fritz  paid  no  attention  to  these  marks  of  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  Listen,  David,”  continued  he,  growing  more  and 
more  animated  ;  “when  the  great  Ilomer,  the  poet  of 
poets,  tells  us  of  the  heroes  of  Greece  setting  off  by 
hundreds  in  their  little  vessels  to  recover  possession  of 
a  beautiful  woman  who  had  been  carried  off  from 
their  shores ;  when  he  describes  them  crossing  the 
seas  and  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  their 
neighbours  of  Asia  for  ten  years  for  her  sake,  do  you 
think  he  invented  all  that  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  not 
the  truth  that  he  told  us  ?  And  if  he  is  the  greatest  of 
poets,  is  it  not  because  he  celebrated  the  greatest  and 
most  sublime  thing  under  heaven — love  ?  And  if  the 
song  of  your  King  Solomon  is  called  the  Song  of  Songs, 
is  it  not  because  he,  too,  sang  of  a  higher  love — the 
purest  and  deepest  and  noblest  which  can  fill  the  heart 
of  man  ?  When  he  says  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  ‘  Thou 
art  as  beautiful,  oh  my  beloved,  as  the  starry  heavens, 
comely  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  1’ 
does  he  not  mean  that  nothing  is  so  beautiful,  nothing 
so  invincible,  nothing  so  winning  as  love  ?  And  all 
your  prophets,  have  they  not  said  the  same  ?  Have  not 
all  barbarian  nations  been  converted  to  Christ  by  love  ? 
And  did  not  a  simple  red  ribbon,  the  symbol  of  love, 
change  what  was  little  better  than  a  savage  race  into  a 
noble  and  chivalrous  one  ?  And  if  we  of  the  present 
day  are  less  great,  less  beautiful,  less  noble  than  those 
of  the  olden  time,  is  it  not  because  men  no  longer  know 
anything  of  real  love  and  marry  merely  for  money  ?  1 

tell  you,  David,  and  I  maintain  it,  that  true,  pure,  real 
love  is  the  only  thing  which  can  change  the  heart  of 
man — the  only  thing  that  can  purify  and  elevate  him— 
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the  only  thing  that  is  worthy  of  all  sacrifice,  even  that 
of  life  itself.” 

“Why  how  can  you  speak  of  love!”  cried  Haan 
from  the  other  table.  “  You  were  never  in  love  in  your 
life.  It’s  like  a  blind  man  talking  of  colours  I” 

Fritz,  thus  suddenly  apostrophised,  seemed  quite 
thunderstruck  ;  he  stared  at  Haan  with  lacklustre  eyes, 
seemingly  anxious  to  say  something  in  reply,  but  could 
only  mutter  a  few  unintelligible  words  as  he  tossed  off 
his  glass. 

Several  people  began  to  laugh.  Then  Kobus,  raising 
his  large  head,  on  which  the  thick  mass  of  hair  stood 
up  like  a  lion’s  mane,  exclaimed,  with  a  strange  air — 

“  It’s  true  I  have  never  been  in  love ;  but  if  I  were 
happy  enough  to  be  so,  and  to  be  loved  in  return,  I 
would  allow  myself  to  be  cut  in  a  thousand  pieces  before 
1  would  give  up  my  sweetheart  to  any  man  or  permit 
him  to  insult  her  I” 

“Oh!  ho!”  said  Haan  in  rather  a  sarcastic  tone, 
shuffling  the  cards  as  he  spoke,  “  that’s  very  fine ;  but 
1  don’t  think  you  would  be  quite  so  ferocious,  Kobus, 
when  it  came  to  the  point.” 

“  Not  so  ferocious !”  said  he,  clenching  his  hands, 
which  were  trembling  with  excitement.  “  We  are  old 
friends,  Haan — are  we  not  ?  Well,  if  I  were  in  love 
and  you  were  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  me,  I — I — 
would  strangle  you !” 

In  saying  these  words  his  eyes  darted  fire  -,  he  looked 
terribly  in  earnest,  and  the  laughter  died  away  instantly 
around. 

“  And,”  added  he,  raising  his  finger,  “  I  would  take 
care  that  the  whole  town  and  country  round  should 
show  respect  for  her  whom  I  had  chosen,  even  if  she 
were  not  of  my  own  rank  or  station,  and  any  reflections 
on  her  should  be  terribly  avenged.” 

“  Then,”  said  Haan,  “  we  must  only  hope  you  will 
never  fall  in  love,  for  if  all  the  hussars  of  Frederick 
William  are  not  killed  in'  the  meantime,  more  than  one 
would  bite  the  dust  if  your  sweetheart  were  a  pretty  girl.” 

Fritz’s  eyebrows  quivered. 

“  It  is  quite  possible,”  said  he,  resuming  his  seat,  for 
he  had  started  to  his  feet  when  speaking ;  “  I  should  be 
proud  and  happy  to  fight  in  such  a  cause.  Am  I  not 
eight.  Father  Christel  ?” 

“  Quite  right,  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  the  Anabaptist,  who 


was  slightly  elevated ;  “  our  religion  is  a  religion  of 
peace,  but  I  have  seen  the  time,  when  I  was  in  love 
with  Orchel,  that,  God  forgive  me,  I  believe  I  would 
have  stuck  a  pitchfork  into  any  one  who  had  attempted 
to  take  her  from  me.  But,  thank  Heaven,  I  had  never 
to  shed  blood  for  her ;  I  would  much  rather  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with  on  that  score.” 

By  this  time  Fritz,  seeing  that  every  one  was  observing 
him,  felt  conscious  of  the  imprudence  he  had  committed. 
The  old  rabbi  David,  in  particular,  never  took  his  eyes 
off  him,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  read  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  heart.  A  few  moments  afterwards  Father 
Christel,  having  exclaimed  for  the  twentieth  time, 
“  But,  Mr.  Kobus,  it’s  getting  very  late,  they  will  be 
expecting  me — Orchel  and  Suzel  will  be  uneasy,”  he 
at  last  replied — 

“Well,  I  suppose  it  is  time  for  you  to  be  going ;  I 
shall  go  with  you  and  see  you  off.” 

It  was  a  pretext  for  getting  out  of  the  room. 

The  Anabaptist  rose,  saying — 

“  Oh  !  if  you  would  like  better  to  stay,  I  can  find  my 
way  quite  well  to  the  inn.” 

“  No,  no.  I  will  accompany  you.” 

They  left  the  bench  where  they  were  sitting,  and 
crossed  the  square.  Old  David  took  his  departure 
immediately  after  them,  and  Fritz,  having  seen  Father 
Christel  off,  returned  prudently  home. 

That  same  evening  as  they  were  retiring  to  rest, 
Sourle,  hearing  the  old  rabbi  murmuring  some  un¬ 
intelligible  words  to  himself,  was  struck  with  this 
strange  behaviour. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  David  ?”  asked  she. 
“  You  have  been  talking  to  yourself  ever  since  supper. 
What  are  you  thinking  of  ?” 

“  It  is  all  right,”  said  he,  drawing  the  coverlet  up 
over  his  grey  beard.  “  I  was  pondering  on  the  words 
of  the  prophet :  ‘  I  was  jealous  for  Heva  with  a  great 
jealousy !’  and  also  on  these  others :  ‘  In  those  days 
marvellous  thinp  will  come  to  pass,  new  things,  and 
of  happy  omen.’ ” 

“Pray  Heaven  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  us 
when  he  said  that,”  replied  Sourle. 

“  Amen  !”  said  the  old  rabbi.  “  Everything  comes 
right  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait,  l^t  us  sleep  in 
peace !” 


A  LULLABY 


Hush  !  hush !  my  sweet ; 

Rest,  rest  thy  tired  feet ; 

Forget  the  storms  and  tears  of  thy  brief  hours  ; 
There’s  naught  shall  thee  distress. 

Wrapt  in  sleep’s  blissfulness. 

Crowned  by  a  dream  of  flowers. 

Hush  !  dearest,  hush  ! 

May  no  intruder  brush 
From  off  thy  bloomy  cheek  the  downy  kiss  | 
May  no  unquiet  fly 
Go  rudely  buzzing  by 
To  snatch  away  thy  bliss. 


May  dreams  enchanted  spread 
A  pillow  for  thy  head. 

And  hang  a  curtain  ’twixt  thee  and  the  sun  ; 
While  smiles  shall  overflow 
Thy  rosy  lips,  as  though 
The  angels’  whispers  were  too  sweet  for  one. 

Then  sleep,  my  baby,  dear  ; 

Yet,  lest  the  traitor.  Fear, 

Should  cry,  “The  child  will  waken  nevermore !” 
Stir  in  thy  dreams  anon. 

Bidding  the  thought  begone. 

And  lift  thine  eyes  to  bless  me  as  before  I 
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HEINRICH  HEINE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — I. 


There  \s  not  another  author  or  poet  of  so  high 
standing  in  his  own  country  so  little  known  in 
England  as  Heine.  People  conversant  with  German 
literature  have  probably  heard  of  him,  and  possibly 
know  that  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  literary  men  of  the 
present  century,  but  even  few  of  these  will  be  found  to 
have  read  or  more  than  superficially  glanced  at  some  of 
his  works,  and  those  only  a  portion  of  his  poetical 
writings.  Beyond  this  comparatively  small  circle  among 
our  countrymen  few  will  be  found  even  to  have  heard 
the  name.  And  yet  Heine  is  one  of  the  greatest  Ger¬ 
man  authors  that  ever  lived ;  though  not  entitled  to 
rank  beside  Goethe  and  Schiller,  he  is  among  the  very 
next  in  merit,  and  in  another  non-German  country,  in 
France,  he  is  better  known  than  any  of  his  compatriots, 
so  much  so  as  to  have  been  claimed  by  that  country  as 
a  Frenchman.  No  author  has  ever  exercised  greater 
influence  on  his  national  literature,  or  effected  a  greater 
change  in  its  character.  If,  then,  the  man  who  above 
all  is  the  poet  of  his  age,  the  author  whose  works  are 
such  universal  favourites  as  to  be  studied  by  the  learned, 
taken  a  delight  in  by  the  fashionable,  hummed  by 
the  servant-girl  and  sung  by  the  organ-grinder,  is  so 
little  known,  the  reason  ought  to  lie  deeper  than  in  mere 
accident.  If  a  poet  who  has  been  likened  in  turn  to 
Bums,  Sterne,  Swift,  and  Byron,  to  Aristophanes,  Cer¬ 
vantes,  Voltaire,  and  Beranger,  has  not  been  able  to 
make  good  his  widespread  reputation  among  us,  there 
must  be  something  in  his  writings  that  is  not  in  harmony 
with  our  national  temper.  And  so  it  is.  Great  as 
Heine’s  talent  was,  marvellous  as  were  his  natural  gifts, 
his  flashing  wit,  his  keen  satire,  his  romantic  power  and 
his  poetry  of  love,  and  exquisitely  musical  as  are  his 
verses,  there  is  a  spirit  pervading  most  of  his  writings 
that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admire.  Moreover, 
though  proficients  in  the  German  language,  and  still 
more  in  the  German  character,  cannot  fail  to  be  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  beauty  and  esprit  of  Heine’s  writings,  they 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  how  much  these  writings  lose 
by  translation.  Besides  this,  we  cannot  understand  the 
Weltschmerz,  that  potent  power  in  the  German  mind 
which  Heine  called  into  being,  and  which  still  is  a 
primary  clement  in  the  German  character — a  vague,  in¬ 
expressible,  dreamy,  melancholy  feeling,  a  longing  for 
some  unreal  ideal,  fitly  illustrated  by  a  line  of  Heine’s 
own  writing,  “They  weep,  and  they  know  not  the 
reason  why!”  Nor  can  we  appreciate  that  revolutionary 
tendency  which  endeavours  to  subvert  and  destroy  the 
whole  order  of  things,  and  makes  religion  and  the  Deity 
itself  victims  to  profane  wit;  nor  can  we  enjoy  the 
manner,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  Heine,  of  finish¬ 
ing  off  a  beautiful  poem,  full  of  lofty  sentiment,  with  a 
malicious  piece  of  wit.  His  songs,  as  he  himself  says, 
“  with  poison  are  tainted,”  and  it  is  this  poison,  above 
all,  though  it  lends  his  verses  an  intoxicating  charm  that 
Germans  find  themselves  unable  to  resist,  which  offends 


our  more  fastidious  taste.  It  might  be  otherwise  could 
we  reproduce  all  their  beauties  in  our  own  language, 
but  that  seems  to  be  impossible,  at  all  events  it  has  not 
yet  been  done. 

Heine  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  German 
literary  history,  a  period  of  revolutionary  principles  of 
which  he  was  the  foremost  champion.  The  Revolution 
of  1830,  of  which  Heine  is  considered  the  German 
representative,  produced  no  greater  change  of  thought 
and  aspirations  in  France  than  did  Heine’s  and  his 
friend  (and  later  enemy)  Borne’s  writings  in  Germany. 
The  miserable  sentimentality  of  the  early  German  lite¬ 
rature  of  this  century  had  to  be  eradicated,  the  carica¬ 
ture  into  which  romanticism  had  degenerated  to  be  ex¬ 
punged  ;  everything  existing  had  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  the  public  made  to  regard  with  admiration  what  it 
had  hitherto  treated  with  contempt,  and  to  despise  what 
it  had  looked  up  to  with  reverence.  This  was  just  the 
task  to  suit  Heine’s  temper,  and  he  applied  himself  to 
it  with  rare  good  will,  carrying,  indeed,  the  work  <rf' 
destruction  much  further  than  was  really  desirable.  It 
required  a  talent  like  his,  revolutionary  in  its  tendency, 
gifted  with  the  keenest  power  of  discrimination,  and 
the  irresistible  weapjon  of  trenchant  wit  and  ridicule,  as 
well  as  the  ardent  zeal  of  his  helpmate  and  fellow- 
creedsman  Borne,  to  effect  the  work  proposed.  From 
their  revolutionary  principles  sprang  the  Young  Ger¬ 
many  movement,  of  which  they  remained  the  leaders, 
as  they  had  been  the  originators.  That  done,  their 
office  of  reformers  ended,  and  Borne’s  writings  accor¬ 
dingly  lapsed  into  oblivion  ;  Heine’s  were  made  of  better 
stuff,  and  their  poetry  has  secured  them  a  longer  life, 
doubtless  still  to  extend  over  centuries. 

Heinrich  Heine  was  born  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  1 2th 
of  December,  1799. 

January,  1800,  as  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  prided  him¬ 
self  accordingly  on  being  the  “  first  man  of  the  century;” 
but  this  was  done  merely  to  escape  the  duty  of  military 
service  in  Prussia.  His  parents  were  both  Jews,  and 
so  was  Heinrich  until  1825.  His  uncle  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  rich  banker,  Solomon  Heine,  of  Hamburg,  who 
subsequently  took  great  interest  in  his  nephew’s  progress 
and  fortunes.  Heine’s  parents,  however,  were  far  from 
wealthy.  Of  his  father  we  hear  comparatively  little, 
but  his  mother  the  poet  loved  and  adored  v.  ith  a  degree 
of  filial  tenderness  bordering  upon  worship.  This 
esteem,  which  he  preserved  for  his  mother  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  forms  a  redeeming  feature  among  the 
repulsive  peculiarities  that  even  his  admirers  cannot  deny 
to  sully  his  character.  He  has  made  his  mother  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  best  little  poems,  and  among  his 
friends  “The  old  woman  at  the  Dammthor”  (the 
dam  gate  at  Hamburg)  was  well  known  to  occupy 
almost  an  idol’s  place  in  his  heart.  We  may  judge  how 
great  was  his  love  and  consideration  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  his  agonising  illness,  making  the  last  eight 
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years  of  his  life  a  burden  and  a  misery  to  him,  he  wrote 
to  the  old  lady  as  cheerfully  and  happily  as  if  he  were 
enjoying  the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  and  kept  her  so 
carefully  ignorant  of  his  real  state  that  she  only  learnt 
it  after  his  death. 

Heine  passed  the  first  years  of  his  youth  in  his  native 
town,  where  he  was  educated  at  a  Franciscan  school. 
In  i8t6,  his  fiither  having  fixed  upon  a  mercantile  career 
as  the  most  promising  under  his  circumstances,  placed 
Heinrich  as  an  apprentice  in  his  uncle’s  counting-house. 
During  his  schooldays,  Heine  had  early  displayed  a 
remarkable  talent  for  wit  and  irony,  and  a  fantastic  sen- 
sibilit)'.  The  Emperor  Napoleon’s  arrival  in  Dlisseldorf 
left  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  awakened  the 
first  germ  of  imperialist  enthusiasm.  At  his  uncle’s 
office  his  poetical  turn  was  hardly  at  its  proper  place, 
and  old  Solomon  discovering  his  total  inaptitude  for 
business,  agreed  to  pay  him  an  annual  allowance,  on 
which  the  young  man  was  to  pursue  the  study  of  law 
at  some  of  the  German  universities.  He  was  accordingly 
matriculated  a  student  of  Bonn  in  1 819,  but  was  not 
regular  at  his  juridical  lectures.  The  more  diligently 
did  he  attend  the  historical  and  literary  ones,  especially 
those  of  Schlegel,  whose  influence  on  him  was  great,  and 
in  whose  house — at  that  time  the  centre  of  good  society 
in  Bonn — he  soon  became  a  regular  and  welcome  visitor. 
A  number  of  eminent  men  were  among  Heine’s  university 
contemporaries — viz..  Booking,  llengstenberg,  Dieficn- 
bach,  and  his  future  antagonist,  W.  Mcnzel.  Heine’s 
admiration  of  Schlegel,  and  his  own  poetical  talent,  in¬ 
duced  him,  while  at  Bonn,  to  devote  what  time  he  could 
to  poetical  pursuits,  and  determined  at  the  same  time  his 
choice  of  a  peculiar  line  as  a  follower  of  the  romantic 
school,  of  which  Schlegel  was  a  principal  leader.  Heine 
was  at  heart  and  by  natural  inclination  as  thorough  a 
romantist  as  ever  breathed  ;  still  romantism  is  diagonally 
opposed  to  his  modern  and  revolutionary,  as  well  as  to 
his  sceptic,  and  later  even  downright  atheist,  principles. 
We  observe,  therefore,  throughout  Heine’s  life,  and 
throughout  his  writings,  a  twofold  character — the 
romantic  and  the  real — and  this  duality  explains  the 
innumerable  inconsistencies  into  which  he  is  constantly 
betrayed.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  con¬ 
flict  later  on.  Though  an  enthusiastic  romantist,  Heine 
has  given  the  death-blow  to  his  own  party  by  laying  bare 
the  absurdities  into  which  it  had  fallen.  He  studied  the 
ancient  German  poets  with  great  interest,  and  under 
Schlegel’s  guidance  wrote  some  discourses  on  the 
“  Nibelungenlied  ”  and  the  romantic  school.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1820,  Heine  left  Bonn  for  Gottingen,  walking 
all  the  way  (over  140  miles).  His  object  was  to  read 
hard  for  his  law  examination.  The  performance  did 
not,  however,  come  up  to  the  good  intention  ;  the  Muses 
exercised  too  powerful  a  charm  over  his  mind  readily 
to  yield  to  more  prosaic  Justice,  and  the  law  student 
again  neglected  his  legitimate  studies  for  more  congenial 
ones.  His  recollections  of  Gottingen  are  none  of  the 
pleasantest ;  he  continued  to  bear  the  Alma  Mater  a 
grudge  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  not  generally 
appreciated  at  the  Flanoverian  university,  though  a  few 
of  his  fellow-students,  among  them  W^aldeck — later 
chief  justice  of  Prussia,  and  renowned  for  his  vigorous 


opposition  to  Prince  Bismarck’s  unconstitutional  encroach¬ 
ments,  as  a  liberal  parliamentary  leader — did  not  fail  to 
detect  in  the  young  Jew  the  promise  of  future  greatness. 
An  unfortunate  duelling  aflair  brought  upon  Heine  the 
punishment'of  rustication,  and,  disgusted  with  Gottingen, 
he  migrated  to  Berlin.  Here  he  completed  his  legid 
studies,  devoting,  as  before,  at  least  half  his  energies  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talent.  While  at  Berlin, 
in  1822,  he  took  a  short  journey  into  Poland.  This 
was  the  time  of  his  unfortunate  disappointment  in  love, 
which  gave  the  first  powerful  impetus  to  Heine’s  lyric 
muse,  and  dictated  his  book  of  Youthful  Sorrows.  His 
cousin,  Evelina  von  Geldern,  regardless  of  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  her,  accepted  another  suitor,  eternified  in  Heine’s 
poems  as  “  the  stupidest  of  all  stupid  fools.”  To  this 
first  crossing  in  love  Heine  traces  all  his  subsequent 
bitterness,  alleging  that  as  he  could  not  be  unspeakably 
happy,  he  had  no  choice  for  it  but  to  become  indescri¬ 
bably  miserable.  While  at  this  time  penning  his  mournful 
lamentations,  he  published  his  dramas,  Radciff  and 
Almansior,  which  proved  a  good  introduction  for  him  into 
the  learned  circles  of  Berlin,  and  also  into  the  dissolute 
company  of  actors  and  dramatists,  then  assembled  round 
their  master  genius,  Ludwig  Devrient.  Rahel  and 
Varnhagen,  Friderike  Robert,  Gans,  and  the  other 
philosophers  of  Hegel’s  school,  Chamisso,  Helmine  von 
Chezy — the  wild  poets  of  the  “Storm  and  Stress” 
period — Grabbe  and  Uechtritz  were  his  associates,  and 
Hegel  himself  was  his  master.  This  period,  with  its 
numerous  associations,  Hegel’s  teaching,  wild  tavern- 
life,  and  the  brilliant  conversation  of  the  saloons,  where 
philosophy  and  esprit  held  a  united  and  supreme  sway, 
has  left  a  lasting  mark  on  Heine’s  character  and  writings. 
He  lived  fast,  and  suffered  for  it  in  his  later  years. 
The  worlding’s  views,  combined  with  those  of  the 
Hegelian  philosopher  and  the  Jew,  led  him  to  doubt, 
scepticism,  and  atheism ;  he  sought  enjoyment  and 
happiness  only  in  the  gay  distractions  of  the  world 
while  he  had  the  power  of  enjoying  them,  and  when  he 
could  do  so  no  longer,  in  his  hours  and  years  of  sickness, 
he  was  still  so  impressed  with  the  charms  of  this  philo¬ 
sophy,  that  he  sought  a  compromise  with  religion  by 
meditating  over  a  new  doctrine  that  should  leave  him 
all  liberty  in  life  and  yet  deprive  death  of  its  terrors. 
In  1825  Heine  was  baptised  into  the  Lutheran  Church. 
He  never  set  great  store  upon  his  quality  as  a  Lutheran, 
though  he  would  occasionally  protest  that  he  was  at 
least  as  truly  evangelical  as  any  of  his  most  sanctimonious 
assailers.  At  the  time  of  his  conversion,  the  compara¬ 
tive  liberty  of  his  new  faith  attracted  him ;  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  youthful  spirits  and  pride  he  claimed 
to  be  almost  a  god  himself.  In  later  life  he  took  credit 
for  having  been  a  better  Christian  than  had  been 
imagined  ;  we  must  hope  that  this  assertion  is  founded 
on  truth,  but  it  is  hardly  borne  out  by  Heine’s  life,  even 
in  his  closing  years.  Sceptics  and  unbelievers  have  often 
made  similar  assertions,  probably  endeavouring  to  per¬ 
suade  even  themselves  that  they  have  virtually  held 
doctrines  which  in  reality  never  entered  into  their 
thoughts. 

After  his  baptism  Heine  took  his  degree  as  doctor 
of  law  and  returned  to  Hamburg,  to  give  himself  up,  for 
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a  time,  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  enjoyment,  such  as  his 
uncle’s  position  and  wealth  could  procure  for  him.  In 
the  midst  of  this  whirl  of  pleasure  he  felt,  however, 
in  his  own  words,  suffocated  and  stifled  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  atmosphere  of  the  great  trading  town,  and  its 
solvent  morality,  and  so  he  determined  to  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  travels.  It  was  thus  that  those  brilliant  Pictures 
of  Travel  were  first  conceived  which  at  once  raised  the 
author  above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries  and  firmly 
established  his  celebrity.  The  French  Revolution  of 
1830  was  just  the  event  to  excite  and  attract  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  author  ;  its  attractive  force  became  the  greater 
as  the  Prussian  Government,  discovering  some  politically 
unorthodox  passages  in  the  last  volumes  of  the  Pictures 
of  Travel,  after  prohibiting  their  sale,  gave  Heine  a 
pretty  broad  hint  that  his  presence  would  gladly  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  In  May,  183 1,  he  emigrated  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  quitting  it  only  once 
or  twice  on  short  visits  to  Germany.  Here  he  wrote  a 
great  deal,  devoting  his  pen  at  first  chiefly  to  political 
writing  as  an  essayist  and  journalist.  He  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  for  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  and  numerous 
essays  for  the  Revue  des  deux  Maudes  and  Biblhth'eque 
Contemporaine,  speaking  and  writing  French  as  fluently 
and  correctly  as  German.  As  his  character  was,  more¬ 
over,  almost  more  French  than  German,  Thiers  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  calling  him  “  the  wittiest  Frenchman  since  Vol¬ 
taire.”  Of  other  literary  productions  of  this  period  we 
shall  have  to  treat  at  greater  length  further  on.  In  1841 
Heine  married  a  lady  whom  his  readers  know  as 
“  Mathilde she  was  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Her  husband  was  passionately  fond,  but  at 
the  same  time  ridiculously  jealous,  of  her,  so  much  so, 
that  her  supposed  infidelity  and  desire  to  run  away  from 
him  became  a  kind  of  fixed  idea  with  him.  One  day 
he  really  felt  convinced  that  she  had  escaped,  and  was 
getting  up  his  steam  for  an  outburst  of  rage,  when  he 
heard  her  favourite  parrot,  Cocotte,  in  the  next  room. 
That  pacified  him  at  once.  Mathilde  might  leave  her 
husband,  but  it  was  incredible  that  she  should  leave  her 
parrot.  Seven  years  after  his  marriage,  in  1848,  began 
Heine’s  time  of  affliction,  a  long  and  miserable  time, 
when  the  sins  of  his  youth  were  visited  on  his  manhood. 
The  eight  years  from  1848  to  1856  were  to  him,  in 
his  own  words,  “  death  without  its  repose  and  without 
the  privileges  of  the  dead,  who  have  no  need  to 
spend  money,  and  no  letters  or  books  to  write.”  His 
illness  was  a  spinal  disease,  depriving  him  gradually  of 
all  use  of  his  legs  ;  a  paralysis  of  both  eyelids  deprived 
him,  moreover,  of  his  sight.  Still  Heine  never  lost  his 
good  spirits,  his  love  of  raillery,  and  his  habitual  cheer¬ 
fulness.  Employing  an  amanuensis,  he  continued  writ¬ 
ing  ;  Romances,  the  Latest  Poems,  the  French  translation 
of  Nenu  Spring,  were  composed  in  this  period.  His 
painful  visitation  of  “  deatii  in  life”  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  close  in  1856,  when  real  death  came  to 
release  him.  He  left  a  singular  will,  prescribing  an 
omission  of  all  religious  solemnities  at  his  funeral,  and 
requesting  that  no  Lutheran  minister  should  officiate  on 
the  occasion.  In  consequence  the  funeral  went  off'  very 
quietly  :  Dumas,  Mignet,  Gautier,  were  the  only  men  of 
note  attending  his  interment.  It  was  later  discovered 


that  Heine  had  received  a  pension  from  the  royal  ex¬ 
chequer,  amounting  to  not  quite  ^^200  a  year,  a  small 
tribute  to  his  talent  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  enabling 
him  to  live  in  his  unostentatious  manner  without  being 
reduced  to  actual  need. 

Having  briefly  sketched  Heine’s  life,  we  now  propose 
considering  his  principal  works  separately.  His  first 
poems,  composed  in  the  years  1812  to  1821,  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  Bool  of  So?igs,  published  in  1827.  We 
therefore,  for  brevity’s  sake,  consider  them  as  part  of 
that  volume.  Singly  or  in  small  collections  they  appeared 
long  before,  as  they  happened  to  be  written.  Nobody 
can  open  the  Book  of  Songs  without  being  at  once  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  beauty  of  its  poetry,  or  turn  over  a  leaf 
without  being  struck  by  the  wariety  of  ideas  and  com¬ 
position.  As  some  poems  by  their  lofty  sentiment  irre¬ 
sistibly  command  our  sympathy,  others  almost  disgust 
by  their  cynicism,  though  their  appi’opriate  diction  and 
originality  of  thought  still  attracts ;  others  amuse  by  the 
broad  colours  in  which  they  caricature  the  ridiculous 
romanticism  of  the  day,  or  by  their  brilliant  wit,  and 
not  the  fewest  strike  us  as  combinations  of  two  or  more 
of  these  distinctive  qualities.  It  is  not  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  the  Book  of  Songs  is  the  most  popular  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  ever  written  in  Germany.  Hundreds 
of  poets  have  accepted  them  as  their  model ;  nay,  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  whole  volume  might  be  picked,  line  by 
line,  out  of  works  by  other  authors,  and  where  it  was 
not  used  as  a  pattern  for  servile  copying,  it  was  at  all 
events  made  the  model  on  which  to  mould  new  ideas 
into  the  favourite  shape.  The  Book  of  Songs  has  thus 
become  the  prototype  of  almost  all  modern  German 
verse.  The  extent  to  which  poetry  is  set  to  music  may 
be  fairly  esteemed  a  correct  test  of  its  general  popularity, 
and  here  Heine’s  poems  stand  prominent  among  ail 
others.  From  their  first  appearance  until  the  present 
day  musical  composers  have  selected  them  for  their 
favourite  theme,  Mendelssohn  and  Schubert  setting  the 
example  by  charming  melodies,  contributing  hardly  less 
to  their  popularity  than  the  words  themselves.  In  the 
latest  years  they  have  found  a  successful  harmonist  in 
Liszt’s  pupil,  the  German  composer  Ludwig  Hartmann, 
whose  melodies  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known. 
The  foremost  characteristic  of  Heine’s  poetry,  as  already 
remarked,  is  a  constant  conflict  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  his  romantic  imagination  and  passionate  sen¬ 
timent  pulling  him  one  way,  while  his  philosophic  and 
cynical  intellect  pulls  the  other ;  the  natural  consequence 
is,  that  there  are  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  met 
with  in  every  page.  Nobody  could  be  more  susceptible 
of  natural  passion  and  sentiment  than  Heine,  nor  richer 
or  bolder  in  imagination.  His  conception  of  love  is 
almost  unique,  and  so  is  the  beauty  of  words  in  which 
it  is  expressed.  Nothing  can  be  more  fascinating  and 
charming  than  his  love  songs  and  lovers’  complaints ; 
there  is  a  genuine  warmth  of  feeling  diffused  in  them 
that  never  fails  to  enlist  a  reader’s  sympathy.  At  times 
our  author  is  even  capable  of  lofty  religious  sentiments  ; 
but  as  if  ashamed  of  having  disclosed  the  weakness  of 
his  heart,  he  has  a  way  of  turning  the  whole  ‘jito  a  jest 
by  finishing  it  off  with  a  bitter  satirical  or  common¬ 
place  joke.  “  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there 
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is  but  one  step,  madam,”  is  his  motto  In  “  Le  Grand,” 
“  but  life  is  at  bottom  so  fearfully  earnest,  that  one  could 
not  possibly  endure  it,  were  it  not  for  such  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  pathetic  with  the  comic  !”  There  could  not 
be  a  more  characteristic  motto  devised  for  Heine’s  poetry 
than  this  ;  the  sublime  is  constantly  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  ridiculous,  as  if  purposely  to  outrage  the  reader’s 
feelings,  and  thus  the  sublime  is,  to  use  Heine’s  words, 
drawn  into  the  mud.  The  witticisms  proved  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  verses  to  the  crowd  of  poets  and 
general  readers,  as  if  the  coarser  clement  of  human 
nature  must  have  the  upper  hand  over  the  refined. 
Heine’s  deeper  feelings  and  ideas  were  understood  by 
only  very  few,  but  a  joke  levelled  at  something  usually 
considered  above  such  treatment  was  too  original  and 
tickling  to  the  fancy  of  the  general  public  not  to  take  at 
once.  Heine  well  perceived  this,  and  made  it  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  of  his  epigrams — 

“  Little  by  thee  comprehended, 

Little  knew  1  thee,  pood  brother ; 

When  we  in  the  mud  descended, 

Soon  we  understood  each  other.” 

Being  the  favourite  feature  of  his  verses,  this  origi¬ 
nality  was  extensively  copied  by  other  poets,  whom  it 
blinded  to  their  real  excellences  ;  we  must  regret  this, 
for  it  made  them  overlook  the  latter,  while,  less  gifted, 
they  did  not  attain  the  former.  Besides  the  beautiful 
lyrical  element  referred  to,  and  the  jesting  conclusion, 
we  note  in  Heine’s  poetry  a  characteristic  peculiarly 
German,  the  Weltsckmerz  already  alluded  to  in  the 
introduction.  The  poems  of  this  class  often  close  with 
no  conclusion  at  all,  leaving  the  reader’s  mind  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  with  a  feeling  that  much  has  remained 
unsaid  that  his  own  imagination  must  supply.  They 
are  fragmentary  sketches  gleaming  through  a  mist, 
giving  one’s  mind  a  melancholy  turn  and  prompting  day¬ 
dreams  to  complete  the  tale.  Other  verses  are  witty 
satires,  only  too  frequently  directed  against  religion. 
When  they  ridicule  the  absurd  notions  and  ideas  of  his 
day,  especially  the  exaggerated  romanticismi,  they  are 
perfectly  legitimate  and  successful.  Thus  the  poet 
parodies  the  stereotype  sentimental  poetry  on  worn-out 
subjects  like  the  sunset : — 

“  Tlie  maid  stood  by  the  ocean. 

And  long  and  deep  sighed  she. 

With  heartfelt  sad  emotion, 

The  setting  sun  to  see. 

.  Now,  miss,  wherefore  this  fretting  ? 

The  trick  is  old  and  plain ; 

Tliis  side  you  see  him  setting. 

That  side  he’ll  rise  again.” 

The  most  successful  poems,  however,  are  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  scenes  and  events  of  nature  ;  not  only  does 
Heine  raise  them  into  lofty  pictures  by  his  poetic  con¬ 
ception  and  unrivalled  idealism,  but  he  has  the  gift  of 
enlivening  them  by  a  few  happy  touches  so  as  to  make 
the  reader  almost  see  the  characters  and  scenes  really 
before  him.  We  do  not  think  that  a  reader’s  attention 
could  for  a  moment  flag  while  perusing  anything  from 
Heine’s  pen,  so  great  is  the  fascination  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  To  this  is  added  a  peculiar  skill  in  handling  the  lan¬ 
guage,  a  wonderful  melody  in  the  poetical,  and  a  masterly 
aptness  in  the  humorous  compositions.  All  these  beauties 


are,  to  a  degree,  completely  lost  in  the  translation. 
The  last-named  merit,  of  course,  no  translator  could 
hope  to  reproduce,  and  the  desire  to  preserve  the  original 
metre,  though  almost  indispensable  for  a  good  tran¬ 
scription,  is  only  likely  to  make  the  difference  between 
the  two  versions  more  glaring,  for  Heine  has  taken  great 
liberties  with  the  rhythm— liberties  well  suited  to  the 
German  language,  but  not  to  the  English.  Moreover, 
his  ideas  and  language  seem  so  closely  connected  as 
hardly  to  bear  separation.  To  this  circumstance  we 
must  ascribe  the  comparative  failure  of  translations,  even 
under  the  skilful  treatment  of  experienced  linguists  and 
poets.  In  his  lyrical  compositions  Heine  nearly  resembles 
the  Suabian  poet  Uhland,  whose  poems  have,  however, 
been  far  more  successfully  rendered  in  English.  Our 
readers  probably  know  Longfellow’s  masterly  transla¬ 
tions  of  some  of  them.  The  subjects  of  these  lyrical 
pieces  are  hardly  new.  There  is  the  old  theme  of  love 
and  broken  faith  ;  there  are  nightingales,  spring,  moon¬ 
light,  flowers,  trees,  all  the  accustomed  subjects  of  poeti¬ 
cal  effusions.  But  besides  these,  there  are  in  the  Book 
of  Songs  also  some  compositions  on  a  larger  scale — such  as 
“Sir  Olave,’’  “  Frau  Mette,”  “Tannhauser,”  “The  Battle 
of  Hastings,”  &c.  The  following  pieces  are  taken  froni 
Mr.  Bowring’s  translation  ; — 

“  ’Twas  in  the  beauteous  month  of  Ifay, 
hen  all  the  flowers  were  springing. 

That  first  within  my  bosom 
I  heard  love’s  echo  ringing. 

“  ’Twas  in  the  beauteous  month  of  May, 

When  all  the  birds  were  singing, 

'That  first  I  to  my  sweetheart 
My  vow  of  lo^  e  was  bringing.” 

“  From  out  of  my  tears  all  biuming  many  blooming  flowerets  break. 
And  all  my  sighs  combining  a  chorus  of  nightingales  make. 

And  if  thou  dost  love  me,  my  darling,  to  thee  shall  the  flowerets 
belong ; 

Before  thy  window  shall  echo  the  nightingale’s  tuneful  song.” 

“  There  fell  a  frost  in  a  night  of  spring; 

It  fell  on  the  tender  flowerets  blue ; 

They  all  soon  withered  and  faded.” 

"A  youth  once  loved  a  maiden  full  well ; 

Tlicy  secretly  fled  away  from  the  house. 

Unknown  to  father  and  mother. 

“  They  wandered  here  and  they  wandered  there. 

And  neither  joy  nor  star  could  they  find. 

And  so  they  drooped  and  perished.” 

“  With  the  rose  the  butterfly’s  deep  in  love,  a  thousand  times 
hovering  round 

But  round  liimself,  all  tender  like  gold,  the  sun’s  sweet  ray  is 
hovering  found. 

“With  whom  is  the  rose  himself  in  love?  An  answer  I’d  fain 
receive. 

Is  it  the  singing  nightingale  P  Is  it  the  silent  star  of  eve  ? 

“  I  know  not  with  whom  the  rose  is  in  love,  but  every  one  love  I : 
The  rose,  the  nightingale,  sun’s  sweet  ray,  the  star  of  eve,  and  the 
butterfly.” 

“  A  lonely  fir-tree  is  standing  on  a  northern  barren  height ; 

It  sleeps,  and  the  ice  and  snowdrift  cast  round  it  a  garment  of 
white. 

“  It  dreams  of  a  slender  palm-tree,  which  far  in  the  Eastern  land. 
Beside  a  precipice  scorching,  in  silent  sorrow  doth  stand.” 

“Beneath  the  crossway  buried  the  suicide  lies  there. 

Where  grows  a  charming  blue  flow’ret,  the  culprit  flower  so  dear. 
I  stood  by  the  crossway  sighing,  the  night  was  chilly  and  drear, 
Wliilc  slowly  moved  in  the  moonlight  the  culprit  flower  so  dear.” 
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"  Stars  with  golden  feet  arc  wandering  yonder,  and  they  gently  weep 
That  they  cannot  earth  awaken,  who  in  night’s  arms  is  asleep. 

•“  Listening  stand  the  silent  forests,  every  leaf  an  ear  doth  seem  ! 
How  its  shadowy  arms  the  mountain  stretcheth  out  as  though  in 
dream! 

“  Wliat  called  yonder  ?  In  my  bosom  rings  the  eeho  of  the  tone. 
Was  it  my  beloved  one  speaking  or  the  nightingale  alone  ?” 

■“  The  lotos  flower  is  troubled  at  the  sun’s  resplendent  light ; 

With  sunken  head  and  sadly  she  dreamilv  waits  for  the  night. 


"  The  moon  appears  as  her  wooer ;  she  wakes  at  his  fond  embrace  ; 
For  him  she  kindly  uncovers  her  sweetly  flowering  face. 

"  She  blooms,  and  glows,  and  glistens,  and  hastily  gazes  above ; 

She  weeps,  and  exhales,  and  trembles  with  love  and  the  sorrows  of 
love.” 

There  is  something  odd  sometimes  in  the  English 
wording,  but  that  is  the  consequence  only  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  entirely  to  reproduce  German  ideas  and 
German  words  in  our  language. 


M.  AUBER. 


Perhaps  amid  the  ever-changing  “  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  man  ”  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  one 
who,  himself  of  a  temperament  exceptionally  equable 
and  serene,  has  witnessed  so  many  changes  in  the 
chequered  scenes  around  him  as  Daniel  Fran9ois  Esprit 
Auber.  Nearly  a  nonagenarian — for  he  was  born  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1782,  and  was  consequently  in 
his  ninetieth  year  when  in  the  May  of  1871  he  passed 
away  in  that  Paris  he  loved  so  well,  once  the  fairest  of 
cities,  so  recently  torn  and  convulsed  with  civil  war — he 
has  lived  under  the  reign  of  the  ill-fated  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  beautiful  and  unhappy  queen  ;  has  successively  beheld 
the  various  dynasties  of  the  First  Republic,  the  First 
Empire,  the  several  monarchies  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
Charles  X.,  and  of  Louis  Philippe ;  the  short-lived  Re¬ 
public  of  1848,  the  Second  Empire  under  Napoleon  III., 
its  decheance,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  Third  Republic 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1870.  According  to  the  natural 
course  of  things,  the  life  of  the  gay  and  genial  composer 
should  have  gently  ebbed  away,  if  not  amid  sounds  of 
music  and  light-heartedness,  at  least  in  the  midst  of 
cheerful  peace  and  repose,  but,  like  the  great  composer 
Haydn,  the  dismal  sounds  of  war  were  his  requiem 
song,  though  with  the  German  musician  it  was  the  roar 
of  foreign  cannon  that  disturbed  his  latest  hours,  while 
it  was  Auber’s  sadder  fate  to  expire  amid  the  din  of 
warfare  caused  by  Frenchmen  raising  their  fratricidal 
arms  against  each  other.  With  him  France  has  lost  her 
last  living  representative  of  the  French  school  of  music 
pur  et  simple. 

By  a  mere  accident,  Auber,  Frenchman  to  the  core, 
and  Parisian  par  excellence,  just  missed  being  born  in 
Paris,  the  city  of  his  complete  predilection  throughout 
his  long  existence,  extended  far  beyond  the  allotted 
boundary.  His  parents  were  on  a  visit  to  Caen  when 
his  eyes  first  opened  on  the  light  of  day.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  tradesman  of  Paris — a  printseller — but 
young  Auber’s  taste  for  music  displayed  itself  when  he 
was  a  mere  child;  and  though  his  father,  wishing  rather 
to  cultivate  in  him  a  taste  for  commerce,  despatched 
him  to  London  for  that  purpose,  he  found  the  counting- 
house  and  all  its  details  so  distasteful  to  him,  that  he 
speedily  returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  began  to  make  him¬ 
self  known  in  the  musical  world  by  his  compositions, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  romances,  and  concertos  and  trios 
for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  his  first  attempt  in  the 
branch  of  art  which  h'as  rendered  his  name  immortal — 


operatic  composition — was  the  rearranging  of  an  old 
comic  opera,  entitled  Julie,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
two  violins,  two  altos,  two  violoncelli,  and  two  contre- 
bassi,  an  instrumentation  which  would  be  deemed  very 
meagre  now-a-days  by  ears  accustomed  to  hear  the 
brilliant,  stirring  overture  to  Masaniello  executed  by  an 
orchestra  of  nearly  a  hundred  performers,  comprising 
some  of  the  picked  executants  of  Europe.  The  work, 
however,  remodelled  by  the  young  composer,  and  con¬ 
taining  several  very  charming  melodies,  was  well  received, 
but  not  misled  by  the  favour  and  applause  bestowed 
on  this  and  some  other  trifling  works  which  issued  from 
his  pen  about  this  time,  the  only  effect  it  produced  upon 
Auber  was  a  determination  to  perfect  himself  still  more 
in  the  art  of  composition  by  setting  seriously  to  study 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Cherubini,  then  Director  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  which  post  his  talented 
pupil  ultimately  succeeded  him,  and  retained  it  till  the 
end  of  his  life,  fulfilling  all  its  onerous  duties,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  advanced  age,  to  the  uttermost. 

The  first  result  of  these  labours  and  studies  was  a 
mass  for  four  voices,  chiefly  noticeable  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  it  contained  the  beautiful  “  Preghiera,”  which 
its  composer  afterwards  introduced  with  such  excellent 
effect  into  his  liluette  de  Portici. 

Some  slight  operatic  trifles  produced  between  the 
years  1813-19  did  not  give  promise  of  the  high  and 
just  renown  which  subsequently  awaited  him.  An  opera 
in  three  acts,  entitled  La  Bergere  Chatelaine,  brought  out 
at  the  Opera  Comique  early  in  1820,  and  abounding  in 
charming  and  original  melody,  elegant  and  dramatic 
instrumentation,  and  which  obtained  a  complete  success, 
was  a  first  real  step  in  the  path  of  his  future  long  and 
brilliant  career.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
delightful  Italian  composer  Bellini  should  have  run 
through  his  entire  existence  and  composed  the  whole  of 
his  charming  operas  in  the  short  space  of  thirty-two 
years,  while  the  work  that  laid,  as  it  were,  the  founda- 
tion-stone'of  Auber’s  world-wide  fame  was  not  produced 
till  he  had  reached  the  comparatively  mature  age  of 
thirty-eight ;  be  it  remarked,  en  passant,  the  only  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  compositions  of  Auber  and 
those  of  the  Italian  school  is  in  his  serious  cavatinas, 
duos,  or  trios,  which  differ  again  from  those  of  Bellini 
and  Donizetti  in  having  less  breadth  of  vocal  melody 
and  more  science  and  skill  in  instrumentation. 

Auber’s  especial  forte  lay  in  his  sparkling  choruses  and 
dance  music  ;  in  the  latter  he  excelled  greatly,  and  for 
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dancing  and  ballet  music  he  had  ever  a  most  decided 
predilection.  To  return.  Fiarella,  produced  in  1826, 
added  greatly  to  his  fame,  which  dilated  into  enduring 
renown  by  the  production  on  the  29th  of  February, 
1828,  of  his  chef-d'oeuvre.  La  Muette  de  Port'ici,  the 
libretto,  founded  on  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  Neapolitan  fisherman  Masaniello,  written,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Germain  Delavigne,  by  the  witty  and 
versatile  Scribe,  to  whose  talented  and  experienced  pen 
Auber  was  principally  ever  after  indebted  for  the  books 
of  his  operas. 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  associate  of 
many  other  “  Academies,”  Auber  was  also  chapel-master 
to  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  held  the  same  office  under 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  while,  as  has  been  said,  on 
the  retirement  of  his  old  instructor,  Cherubini,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  Director  of  the  Conser\  atory  of  Music  at 
Paris.  He  held  besides  the  rank  of  Commander  in  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  was  decorated  with  more  orders 
than  there  is  space  to  enumerate,  as  may  be  said  of  his 
jnusical  compositions,  whose  “  name  is  legion.”  Auber’s 
dramatic  and  operatic  works  amount  in  number  to  nearly 
half-a-hundred,  many  of  which  are  masterpieces.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  particularise  La  Muette  de  Portici, 
brought  out  in  1828,  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  popu¬ 
lar  musical  productions  of  the  ago  ;  La  Fiancee  in  1829  ; 
Fra  Diavolo,  a  charming  opera,  one  of  the  greatest 
favourites  in  the  present  repertoires  of  the  Italian  opera- 
houses,  and  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere,  in  1830  ;  Le  Philtre 
(the  original  of  Donizetti’s  Elisir  d'Amore) ;  Le  Serment, 
1832  ;  Gustavus  the  Third,  the  subject  of  which  was 
again  adopted  by  Verdi  in  his  Balhin  Maschera,  in  l833» 
and  which  was  the  rage  both  in  Paris  and  London  at 
the  time  of  its  production  ;  Lestoeq  in  1834  ;  Le  Cheval 
de  Bronze,  1835  ;  Actaon,  Lcs  Chaperons  Blancs,  and 
L' Anihassadrice,  1836  ;  Le  Domino  Noir,  the  music  of 
which  teems  throughout  with  captivating  grace  and  be¬ 
witching  melody,  1837  ;  Lac  des  Fees  \n  1 83 9,  a  work 
of  singular  beauty  and  merit,  though  it  has  not  reached 
the  zenith  of  fame  attained  by  Masaniello  and  Gustavus; 
Zanetta,  1840  ;  Les  Diatnans  de  la  Ccurcnne,\n  which, 
for  instance,  Madame  Anna  Thillon  created  a  furor  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  and  the  Princess’s  Theatre, 
iLondon,  1841  ;  Le  Due  d'Olonne,  1842  ;  La  Part  du 
Diable,  1843  ;  La  Sirene,  containing  some  of  the  most 
perfect  and  finished  music,  1844  >  Barcarolle,  1845  ; 
Haydee,  1847-,  IS  Enfant  Prodigue  and  Zcrlina,  185O; 
Marco  Spada,  1852  ;  Manon  L'Escaut,  1856  ;  La  Cir- 
cassienne,  1 86 1 ,  in  which  year,  too,  he  wrote  an  admirable 
descriptive  overture  for  the  opening  of  the  International 


Exhibition  in  London  ;  La  Fiancee  du  Roi  de  Garbe,  1 864 ; 
and,  finally,  his  last  operatic  work,  Un  Premier  Jour  de 
Bonheur,  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1867,  when  the  veteran  composer 
was  in  his  86th  year.  Another  comparatively  trifling 
work — Un  Reve  d Amour — has  appeared  subsequently 
to  this,  but  it  created  little  sensation,  due  probably  in 
a  measure  to  the  troubles  even  then  brooding  over 
doomed  Paris.  There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  this  ever¬ 
green  genius,  who  at  so  advanced  an  age  could  compose 
such  gay,  sparkling  music,  apropos  of  his  penultimate 
opera.  At  the  last  general  rehearsal,  at  which  many  of 
the  prettiest  and  best-dressed  of  the  fair  sex  in  Paris, 
which  in  those  days  meant  much,  were  present,  a  friend 
said  laughingly  to  Auber,  who  was  presiding  on  the 
stage — “  If  you  had  to  throw  your  handkerchief  now, 
at  whose  feet  should  you  cast  it  ?”  “  Mon  cher,”  was 

the  reply,  “  when  you  come  to  be  eighty-six,  you  will 
find  that  you  don’t  cast  away  handkerchiefs.  No,  you 
keep  them  to  tie  round  your  neck.” 

This  opera,  which  has  not  yet  been  heard  in  London, 
was  a  great  success  in  Paris.  The  action  of  the  libretto, 
by  MM.  Dennery  and  Coru,  is  laid  in  India,  and  there 
are  English  as  well  as  French  officers  introduced.  An 
English  traveller  and  his  daughter,  rich  of  course,  re¬ 
minding  one  somewhat  of  the  familiar  Lord  and  Lady 
Allcash  of  a  well-known  opera,  rejoice  in  the  singular 
cognomen  of  Sir  John  and  Miss  Littlepol.  The  music, 
however,  has  the  true  Auberian  ring  about  it,  bright, 
sparkling,  melodious,  especially  a  tenor  air  in  the  first 
act,  “  Attendons  le  premier  jour  de  bonheur  a  song 
for  the  Indian  heroine  Djelma,  comparing  her  lover,  a 
French  infantry  officer,  to  her  native  divinity — “  Sur  un 
lit  de  mousse  il  repose,”  the  melody  of  which  is  capti¬ 
vating,  as  is  also  a  waltz,  in  which  branch  of  the  art 
Auber,  as  said,  always  excelled. 

During  the  greater  period  of  his  life  Auber  invented  his 
airs  while  cantering  on  horseback,  and  any  one  will  easily 
remark  this  on  calling  to  mind  snatches  of  their  favourite 
tunes  from  Masaniello,  The  Bronooe  Horse,  See. 

All  his  life  a  hard  and  constant  worker  from  his  youth 
to  his  green  old  age,  he  may  be  said  literally  to  have 
died  “with  harness  on” his  “back” — still  it  was  ever 
work  in  which  his  soul  delighted  ;  his  art  and  he  were 
inseparable ;  it  was  a  union  indissoluble,  save  by  the 
stern  reaper  Death,  who  has  gathered  in  his  grim  har¬ 
vest,  full  of  late  to  satiety,  one  whose  fame  and  renown, 
though  French,  were,  like  his  genial  kindness  and  bon- 
cosmopolitan  and  world-wide — the  versatile  and 
gifted  musician  and  composer  Auber. 


ENGLISH  CONDENSED  MILK. 


The  xise  of  condensed  milk  has  been  almost  forced  upon  tbo  public 
in  lartre  cities  and  towns  of  England  by  the  adulteration  of  fresh 
milk — adulterations  which  do  not  cease,  and  to  which  much  of  the 
deplorable  infant  mortality  is  attributable.  The  English  condensed 
milk  consists  of  pure  milk,  yiiiiius  the  water  naturally  contained  in 
milk  (as  well  as  of  the  water  usually  added  by  milkmen),  and  plus  a 
small  quantity  of  refined  sugar  for  the  purposes  of  preservation,  so  that 
we  obtain  a  pure  milk  sweetened  instiad  of  the  adulterated  and 
watered  liquid  sold  under  the  innocent  title  of  “  milk.”  Now  it  is 
evi  dent  that  for  infants  we  have  in  this  condensed  milk  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  of  Nature.  Ordinary  milk  changes  from  hour  to  hour;  even 
pure  milk  in  the  country  is  subject  to  this,  and  to  the  varied  quality  of 


each  cow’s  milk,  circumstances  which  may  involve  the  life  or  death  of 
a  delicate  infant.  The  condensed  milk  is  uniform  in  quality,  and  can 
be  diluted  as  directed.  The  most  delicate  infants  thrive  on  it,  and 
chddren  who  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  grow  fat  and  rosy  eveu  in 
cities. 

The  English  Condensed  Milk  Company  prepare  also  condensed 
milk  and  cocoa,  so  that  a  cup  of  cocoa  may  be  had  in  a  few  minutes — 
in  fact,  as  soon  as  boiling  water  can  be  obtained.  This  as  well  as 
the  condensed  milk  may  bo  always  at  band  ready  for  use  at  any  hour, 
and  the  milk  is  available  for  all  domestic  uses.  The  company  condense 
the  milk  at  Aylesbury,  and  it  is  sold  in  ting  bearing  their  trade  mark,, 
a  lion  brand. 
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HOW  BELLA  KEPT  FAITH  WITH  HER  LOVER. 


For  five  years  or  so  the  friends  of  Bella  Besant  had 
been  trying  to  persuade  her  that  she  did  not  care 
for  George  Chevron,  and  George  Chevron  was  not  near 
to  persuade  her  to  the  contrary. 

The  poet  has  said,  “  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow 
fonder,”  but  the  French  proverb  (founded  on  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  every-day  life)  tells  us  that  the  absent  are  always 
more  abused  than  the  present  company,  and  certain  it  is 
that  George’s  few  failings  were  made  to  show  out  very 
glaringly  against  the  background  of  perfections  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  characters  of  those  cavaliers  who  were  near 
at  hand  ;  for  Bella  lived  in  Australia,  and  George  went 
to  England,  five  years  before  this  story  begins,  to  fill  a 
place  in  his  uncle’s  house  of  business,  and  Bella  had 
promised  to  go  out  to  him  when  he  should  send  for  her. 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  their  engagement  was  close 
at  hand  when  Bella  received  one  of  George’s  ardent 
letters,  begging  her  to  come  out  to  him  forthwith,  tell¬ 
ing  her  v.'hat  his  salary  now  was,  and  how  much  he  had 
put  by,  and  demonstrating  with  much  success  that  his 
beloved  Bella  was  going  to  make  a  good  match  as  far  as 
worldly  advantages  went. 

“  My  uncle,”  he  wrote,  “  is  so  averse  to  my  going 
out  to  fetch  you,  that,  though  my  heart  has  been  set 
upon  doing  so  all  these  long  years  of  waiting,  I  must 
give  up  the  plan  in  deference  to  his  decidedly-expressed 
wishes.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  wish  you’d  give  up  the  plan  of  going  out 
to  him  in  deference  to  my  wishes,”  said  Bella’s  sister-in- 
law,  with  whom  she  had  lived  since  childhood.  “  You 
might  marry  here,  and  be  so  comfortable.” 

Bella  burst  into  tears. 

“  Don’t  tempt  me  !”  she  sobbed.  “  Oh,  please  don’t 
tempt  me !  I  could  not  be  so  dishonourable  to  George 
now,  when  he  has  been  saving  up  for  me  all  this  time, 
and  thinking  of  nothing  else,  and  looking  forward  so  to 
seeing  me  !  I  must  go  !” 

“Mydear,”said  Mrs, Besant, picking  up  poor  George’s 
letter,  which  had  fluttered  from  Bella’s  trembling  hand 
to  her  sister-in-law’s  feet — “  my  dear,  he  would  soon 
get  over  his  disappointment.  I  knew  a  lady  who  sent 
word  to  the  man  she  had  been  engaged  to  for  several 
years  that  she  had  a  ‘  revulsion  of  feeling,’  and  could  not 
marry  him.  He  married  some  one  else  within  six 
months.” 

But  Bella  was  firm,  and  sat  down  to  write  and  tell 
Chevron  that  she  would  sail  in  two  months’  time,  if  she 
could  jget  an  escort.  In  less  than  a  month  she  had  fretted 
herself  to  the  thinness  of  the  proverbial  weasel,  and 
Mrs.  Besant  took  advantage  of  a  moment  of  weakness, 
and  persuaded  her  to  write  and  tell  George  that  she  had 
put  off  her  journey  for  another  three  months. 

Her  friends,  who  loved  her  well,  feted  her  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  had  hardly  time  to  think  of  her  approach¬ 
ing  departure,  but  her  affection  for  those  who  thus  made 
much  of  her  was  strengthened  by  these  proofs  of  their 
regard,  and  in  the  pauses  between  the  revels  held  in  her 


honour  her  eyes  were  often  filled  with  tears,  and  her 
heart  with  heaviness. 

One  day,  about  three  weeks  before  the  date  on  which 
the  ship  was  to  sail  that  would  bear  her  to  her  lover,  her 
friend,  Clara  Beude,  came  into  her  sitting-room  “  all  of 
a  fluster,”  as  Clara  herself  would  have  expressed  it. 

“  Bella,  you’ve  made  a  conquest,”  she  said.  “  Do 
you  remember  at  the  amateur  concert  saying  to  me  that 
the  man  who  stood  and  stared  so  (at  me  you  said)  was 
the  handsomest  man  you  had  ever  seen  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  I  remember  it,”  said  Bella,  colouring. 
“  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  him.  I  see  him  every  day 
somewhere,  standing  in  picturesque  attitudes,  stroking 
his  moustaches.  What  of  him  ?” 

“  Why,  only  this — Charlie  brought  him  to  our  house 
yesterday.  Gerald  Saltire  is  his  name,  and  he  really  is 
the  most  agreeable  person  !  Charlie  says  he  knew  him 
here  years  ago,  and  they  seem  quite  intimate.  He  spent  all 
the  evening  with  us,  and  I  don’t  know  whether  you  will 
be  offended,  but  he  asked  to  be  introduced  to  you,  and 
we  promised  to  bring  him  with  us  to-night  to  your  ball.” 

“  Why  on  earth  should  I  be  offended?”  asked  Bella, 
smiling,  although  she  coloured  again.  “  You  have 
brought  many  a  stranger  to  us,  to  our  parties,  and  have 
we  ever  been  offended  ?” 

“  No,  but  in  this  case,”  said  Clara  hesitatingly — “  in 
this  case  it  is  different ;  but  I  dare  say  it’s  all  right.” 

Miss  Clara  had  said  more  than  she  meant  to  say,  and 
felt  quite  sure  that  if  her  brother  Charlie  had  heard  her 
he  would  be  very  cross  with  her  for  this  unnecessary 
babble.  She  made  an  effort  to  change  the  conversation, 
but  Bella  kept  to  it  steadily. 

“  How  do  you  mean  it  is  different  in  this  case  ?”  she 
asked. 

“Well,”  said  Clara,  “he  seemed  to  make  so  much  of 
getting  introduced  to  you  that  I  said  to  him  something 
about  your  being  engaged  to  be  married,  and  about  your 
going  away  so  soon  from  us  to  Mr.  Chevron,  and  he 
said  with  a  kind  of  defiant  look  that  he  must  and  would 
be  introduced  by  some  one,  and  so  on.  Of  course  he 
laughed  when  he  said  it,  but  he  looked — his  eyes  looked 
— very  determined,  and  as  if  he’d  introduce  himself  if 
he  couldn’t  get  to  speak  to  you  by  any  other  means. 
Somehow,”  said  Clara  timidly,  “  he  put  me  in  mind  of 
that  dear  Ruy  Gomez,  in  Fai/it  Heart  Never  Won  Fair 
Lady. 

Bella  was  startled  for  she  had  thought  the  same 
thing  for  a  day  or  two,  and  had  better  reasons  for 
thinking'  it  than  Clara  had.  Ever  since  the  amateur 
concert,  ten  days  ago,  she  had  seen  Saltire  every  day, 
and  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  He  was  at  the  corner  of 
the  street  when  she  mounted  her  horse,  and  there  again 
when  she  dismounted ;  at  the  theatre  the  night  she 
went,  and  among  the  crowd  assembled  to  see  a  certain 
picture  then  exhibiting ;  visible  from  her  windows 
when  she  stayed  at  home,  and  apparently  close  to  her 
when  she  went  out,  for  she  met  him  at  every  turn. 
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Once  he  picked  up  the  portemonnaie  she  dropped 
coming  out  of  a  shop  ;  she  saw  him  stoop,  and  hurriedly 
passed  on  to  the  carriage,  leaving  Mrs.  Besant  to  receive 
the  portemonnaie  and  give  the  thanks.  And  now  he 
had  cleverly  contrived  a  plan  to  get  introduced  to  her, 
and  she  would  probably  have  to  dance  with  him  that 
very  evening.  She  was  fond  of  little  Clara,  but  knew 
that  she  could  not  be  trusted  not  to  chatter ;  so  she  told 
her  nothing  of  these  frequent  meetings  with  Mr.  Saltire, 
and  replied  lightly  to  her  remark  about  Ruy  Gomez. 

“It  is  you  who  have  a  ‘faint  heart,’”  she  said, 
laughing.  “lam  sure  by  your  manner  that  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Saltire’s  unwarrantable  expression  of  his  admiration 
for  me  (for  I  suppose  you  mean  me  to  understand  that 
he  professes  to  admire  me)  you  would  allow  yourself  to 
fall  into  one  of  your  fits  of  hopeless  attachment.  I 
must  confess  that  you  would  not  be  altogether  to  blame 
if  you  admired  him,  for  he  is  tolerably  good-looking  •, 
and  if  Charlie  vouches  for  his  respectability,  it  is  of 
course  all  right.  Bring  him  by  all  means,  and  don’t 
come  too  early,  for  we  shall  keep  it  up  very  late,  and  I 
want  Charlie  to  be  quite  fresh  for  the  final  galop, 
which  he  and  I  have  sworn  to  dance  together.” 

Miss  Beude  and  her  cavaliers  were  not  the  last 
comers  to  the  Besant  ball,  but  the  rooms  were  well 
filled  when  they  arrived.  If  that  was  a  deep  blush 
that  mounted  to  Miss  Besant’s  fair  cheek  and  brow 
upon  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Saltire,  what  can  we  call 
the  colour  that  flew  to  his  dark  face  as  he  bowed  before 
her  ?  Bella  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  gracious- 
mannered  maiden,  but  on  this  occasion  she  bestowed 
neither  word  nor  glance  on  the  handsome  stranger,  but 
turning  to  Charlie  Beude,  who  had  captured  her  card, 
whispered  hurriedly — 

“  Put  your  name  in  the  three  blank  spaces.” 

“  Most  willingly,”  he  replied,  and  filled  up  two  of 
the  little  lines  with  his  scrawl,  but  paused  as  he  began 
to  write  on  the  third,  and  ran  his  eye  over  the  card. 
“  But  I  say,  Bella,  there’s  no  place  left  for - ” 

His  glance  indicated  Saltire,  who  stood  near  waiting 
to  ask  for  a  dance. 

“  Oh,  pray  do  as  I  ask  you,  Charlie,”  said  Bella, 
almost  stamping  with  impatience. 

Considerably  amazed  by  her  manner,  to  judge  by  his 
elevated  eyebrows,  Charlie  complied,  returned  the  card, 
and  went  away  to  find  a  partner  for  the  next  dance. 
Saltire  approached. 

“  May  I  have  the  honour  of  putting  my  name  down 
for  a  dance?”  he  said,  with  an  amount  of — what  he 
called  savagely  to  himself  afterwards — gaucherie  in  his 
manner  that  covered  him  with  confusion. 

“  Unfortunately  my  card  is  filled  up,”  said  Bella 
stiffly ;  “  but  I  can  introduce  you  to  several - ” 

“  Thank  you.  Miss  Besant,  I  would  rather  not  tempt 
fortune  further ;  Beude  may  by  this  time  have  filled  up 
other  cards  as  deftly  as  he  filled  yours.” 

“  The  filling  up  of  my  card  doesn’t  depend  on 
Mr.  Beude’s  autograph,”  said  Bella,  melting  a  little 
from  her  iciness  because  she  thought  she  had  been  rude 
to  Charlie’s  friend. 

“You  cannot  suppose  I  thought  that,”  said  Saltire 
and,  gravely  bowing,  he  left  her. 


“  Bella,  my  good  friend,”  said  Charlie  when  he  came 
up  for  his  dance,  “  what  possessed  you  to  snub  Saltire 

so  palpably  ?  What  reason  can  there  be  for - ” 

“  I  can  but  say  I’m  sorry  for  having  been  rude  to 
any  friend  of  yours,”  she  said  hastily.  “  His  coming 
at  all  was  a  mistake ;  in  short,  the  whole  thing  has  dis¬ 
tressed  me.” 

“  Fancy  dignifying  a  simple  introduction  by  the  title 
of  ‘  the  whole  thing !’  ”  said  Charlie,  laughing. 

“  No,  not  that  only.  I  think  the  way  in  which  he 
stands  about  and  watches — but  I  don’t  see  the  use  of 
spoiling  the  evening  in  talking  about  disagreeable  things 
— let  us  dance  while  we  may.” 

#  #  *  «  # 

The  weeks  that  intervened  between  the  ball  and  the 
sailing  of  the  ship  flew  rapidly  by,  and  Bella  never 
once  set  eyes  on  Saltire,  although — almost  uncon¬ 
sciously — she  looked  for  him  several  times. 

For  three  days  Bella’s  fellow-travellers  saw  her  not. 
She  was  an  excellent  sailor ;  but  the  pang  of  parting 
from  those  she  loved,  and  from  the  home  of  years,  had 
been  sharp,  and  she  needed  time  and  solitude  to  recover 
the  tone  of  her  spirits.  There  was  little  consolation  to 
be  got  out  of  the  fact  that  she  was  going  to  be  married 
to  the  man  of  her  choice,  for  her  love  for  him  had  now 
become  only  a  vague  kind  of  regard  that  she  told  her¬ 
self  she  must  always  feel  for  one  so  faithful  and  so 
adoring  as  George  had  shown  himself  to  be.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  the  voyage  she  bethought  herself  of 
shaking  off  her  depression  and  mixing  among  her  kind, 
and  accordingly  appeared  at  dinner.  She  looked  pale 
and  hollow-eyed,  which  was  not  surprising ;  but  as  she 
bravely  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  laughed  at  the 
jokes  freely  indulged  in  by  one  or  two  of  the  party,  she 
was  pronounced  by  all  to  be  a  very  nice  girl.  Mrs. 
Shield,  her  chaperone,  a  good-natured  but  not  very 
refined  matron,  gave  her  an  account  during  dinner  of 
each  of  her  fellow-passengers,  their  names  and  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  what  they  were  going  to  England  for. 
She  finished  her  account  in  these  words  : — 

“  And  at  the  end  of  the  table,  on  our  side  (so  that  I 
can’t  see  him  at  dinner.  I’m  sorry  to  say),  is  such  a  hand¬ 
some  man — Mr.  Saltire.  He  is  the  most  agreeable  man 
on  board,  as  well  as  the  best-looking,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  you  will  like  him  very  much.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  shall  not,”  said  Bella  hastily,  and 
reddening  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

“  Lor,  my  love,  why  not  ?  How  do  you  know  ?” 
Bella  considered  for  a  moment  whether  or  no  she 
should  tell  her  chaperone  of  Saltire’s  apparent  dogging 
of  her  steps,  and  what  Clara  had  said  about  his  admira¬ 
tion.  As  she  was  sure  to  be  questioned  about  her  cold¬ 
ness  of  manner  to  him  (she  meant  to  be  cold,  come  what 
might  of  it !)  she  thought  she  had  better  speak  out  at 
once,  and  under  cover  of  the  noise  going  on  around  her 
she  told  Mrs.  Shield  how  he  had  appeared  near  her  at 
all  times  and  seasons  every  day  for  a  fortnight  or  more, 
and  finished  her  story  with  an  account  of  the  scene  at 
the  ball.  Mrs.  Shield  was  highly  amused. 

“  It  is  so  unlike  you,  my  dear,  to  fancy  people  are  in 
love  with  you,  that  I  am  sure  Mr.  Saltire’s  conduct  must 
have  been  such  as  to  warrant  your  entertaining  the 
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lotion.  But  I  know  for  a  fact  that  he  has  been  in  love 
for  some  years  with  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance,  and  is 
now  going  home  sorely  disappointed.” 

“  Has  she  refused  him,  then  ?” 

“  Well,  I  can’t  say ;  I  know  there  is  a  hitch  some¬ 
where  ;  I  could  not  question  him  closely.” 

“  Of  course  not ;  but  why  his  anxiety  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  to  come  to  our  dance  ?” 

“  There  were  other  ladies  there  besides  you.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Bella,  laughing.  “  And  you  mean 
'to  say  that  the  beloved  one  was  there  ?  Do  you  know 
ner  name  ?” 

“  My  dear,  fancy  the  indiscretion  of  asking  him  !” 

“  And,  Mrs.  Shield,  he  left  directly  I  refused  to  dance 
with  him.” 

“  Because  you  didn’t  see  him  it  is  no  proof  that  he  had 
left.” 

“  No,  certainly,  but - ” 

“  I  do  believe  the  child  would  be  glad  to  prove  he 
was  in  love  with  her,”  said  Mrs.  Shield,  looking  curiously 
into  her  face. 

Bella  never  felt  so  angry  in  her  lite  as  at  this  moment, 
partly  with  Mrs.  Shield  for  the  insinuation,  and  partly 
with  herself  for  being  unable  to  be  glad  that  she  had 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  Saltire’s  conduct. 

But  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Shield’s  insinuations  that  his 
heart  was  given  to  another,  and  that  he  had  no  thoughts 
of  Bella,  that  young  lady  judged  it  prudent  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  steadily  kept  to  the  line  of  conduct  she  had 
marked  out  for  herself.  She  was  coldly  polite  in  her 
answers  when  he  addressed  her  (which  was  but  seldom), 
but  she  listened  with  delight  to  his  conversation  with 
others,  and  admired  his  talents,  and  was  only  too  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  charm  of  his  manner.  She  was  careful  not 
to  exhibit  any  signs  of  the  interest  she  took  in  his  con¬ 
versation  and  accomplishments,  but  she  was  quick  to 
perceive  how  intently  he  listened  to  every  remark  of 
hers,  however  trivial,  and  how,  when  he  was  having  his 
low-voiced  conversations  with  Mrs.  Shield,  his  great 
dark  eyes  were  for  ever  turning  towards  herself.  She 
longed  intensely  to  know  what  these  long  whispered 
conversations  were  about,  but  was  too  high-souled  to 
inquire,  for  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Shield  would  betray  his 
secrets  directly  with  but  a  small  amount  of  pressing. 
Was  it  true  (she  often  wondered)  that  he  had  loved  for 
years,  or  was  he  only  imposing  on  Mrs.  Shield,  that  she 
might  calm  her  (Bella’s)  mind  upon  the  subject  of  his 
supposed  pursuit  of  herself,  with  this  story  of  a  prior 
attachment  ? 

“  We  are  due  in  England  the  day  after  to-morrow,” 
said  Mrs.  Shield,  as  they  sat  in  the  little  space  that  Bella 
called  her  “  bedroom.”  “  I  must  say  I  should  like  to 
have  presented  you  to  your  London  friends  looking  a 
little  less  like  one  of  Pharaoh’s  lean  kine.  I  don’t  know 
what  Mr.  Chevron  will  think.” 

“  He  will  think  I  am  much  altered  from  what  I  was 
at  seventeen,”  said  Bella,  smiling.  “  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  is  altered  from  what  he  was  at  nineteen.  The 
photograph  I  had  of  him  two  years  ago  was - ” 

“Was  he  only  nineteen  when  you  were  engaged  ?” 
interrupted  Mrs.  Shield.  “  Good  gnacious  !  Was  he 
handsome  ?” 


“  I  thought  him  so  then.” 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Shield  gravely,  “  don’t  marry 
him  if  you  don’t  love  him  when  you  see  him.  These 
arrangements  between  such  young  people  ought  never 
to  be  permitted,  especially  when  long  absences  are  inevi¬ 
table.  At  five-and-twenty  a  man  is  very  often  totally 
different  in  all  respects  to  what  he  was  at  nineteen,  and 
a  woman  of  your  age  is  not  as  lightly  won  as  a  girl  ot 
seventeen.” 

“  In  one  respect  at  least  I  know  George  has  not  altered 
— in  his  love  for  me.  No,  Mrs.  Shield,  if  George  loves 
me  as  I  am,  I  will  marry  him.  A  man  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  accounted  dishonourable  if  he 
did  not  fulfil  his  engagement,  however  much  his  love 
may  have  been  weakened,  and  what  is  dishonourable  in 
a  man  is  dishonourable  in  a  woman.  Perhaps  I  shall 
fall  in  love  with  him  again  when  I  see  him,”  she  said, 
smiling  ;  “at  all  events,  I  shall  try  to  do  so.” 

The  next  day  Bella  was  sitting  ort  deck,  and  to  her 
great  surprise  Saltire  came  and  took  his  place  beside  her. 
Politeness  forbade  her  rising  immediately,  but  she  de¬ 
termined  to  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity. 

“  Mrs.  Shield  has  told  you,”  he  said  abruptly,  “  that 
I  am  coming  home  a  disappointed  man.  She  led  you  to 
believe  that  I  did  not  follow  you  and  seek  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  you  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  another. 
She  led  you  to  believe  what  was  not  true.  It  is  you 
that  I  love.” 

“  Mr.  Saltire,”  said  Bella,  rising  and  speaking  with 
dignified  firmness,  in  spite  of  the  throbbing  of  her  heart, 
“  you  knew  from  the  moment  you  became  acquainted 
with  the  Beudes,  that  I  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  right  to  persecute 
me  with  your  attentions.  I  will  not  listen.” 

“  Have  I  persecuted  you  with  my  attentions  during 
the  voyage  ?”  he  said  vehemently.  “  Have  I  so  much 
as  picked  up  your  glove  or  handkerchief,  or  handed 
you  a  book  ?  I  have  never  asked  you  to  listen  to  me 
till  now,”  he  proceeded  more  calmly ;  “but  now  you  will, 
for  it  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ask  you  to  do  so,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  tease  you  with  complainings.  I  have  no¬ 
thing  to  complain  of,  I  suppose  ?” 

Bella  sank  down  again  on  the  bench,  faint  and  mise¬ 
rable,  and  Saltire  stood  beside  her,  pale  and  resolute, 
while  the  sailors  passed  and  repassed  about  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  several  of  the  passengers  looked  at  them  occa¬ 
sionally  from  a  distance. 

“  There  is  one  man  at  least  in  the  world  as  wretched 
as  I  am,”  said  Saltire,  after  a  moment’s  pause.  “  Do  not  be 
offended  with  me.  Miss  Besant,  when  I  name  Chevron.” 

“  Mrs.  Shield  has  betrayed  me,”  thought  Bella. 

“  Pray  say  nothing,”  said  Saltire,  checking  her  as  shf 
was  about  to  speak.  “You  may  think  I  have  no  right 
to  mention  him,  but  I  must — I  will — I  will  tell  you,” 
he  went  on,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  downcast  face,  and 
speaking  with  sudden  rapidity  and  vehemence  ;  “  1  will 
tell  you  what  he  ought  to  say  when  you  meet  him.  He 
should  say  ‘  Bella,  for  six  years  you  have  been  the  one 
hope  of  my  life,  the  end  for  which  I  worked,  the  prize 
for  which  I  strove,  the  poetry  that  brightened  the  prose 
of  my  existence,  the  absolute  queen  of  every  hope,  and 
thought,  and  desire.  It  would  have  been  better  if. 
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being  a  queen,  you  had  told  me  I  was  working  in  vain  ; 
that  the  prize  could  never  be  mine,  that  you  were  keep¬ 
ing  it  to  give  it  to  another,  perhaps.  It  would  have 
been  more  merciful  if  you  had  not  left  your  faithful 
servant  to  learn  the  bitter  fact  for  himself,  and  at  a 
moment  when  his  hopes  were  highest.  For  it  is  bitter 
to  learn  that  the  strivings  of  years  had  been  in  vain, 
that  the  longings  of  a  passionate  heart  can  never - ’  ” 

His  voice  broke  oft’  abruptly,  and  the  uncompleted 
sentence  closed  with  a  sound  like  a  sob.  While  he  was 
struggling  for  calmness  Bella  moved  away,  but  presently 
returning  to  where  he  stood  looking  over  at  the  water, 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“  George  Chevron,”  she  said  very  gently,  “  was  it 
fair  to  spy  upon  me  so  ?” 

He  could  not  yet  command  his  voice  so  as  to  be  able 
to  speak  steadily,  and  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  she 
left  him,  and  was  seen  no  more  until  dinner  time.  That 
meal  being  over  she  came  to  him  as  he  stood,  pale, 
miserable,  and  desperate,  on  the  same  spot  they  had 
occupied  in  the  morning.  She  spoke  first. 

“  I  should  never  have  recognised  you  had  you  not 
spoken  as  you  did  ;  I  recognised  something  in  your 
voice.  Your  black  moustaches  and  beard,  and  your 
increase  of  height,  effectually  disguised  you  from  one 
who  has  not  seen  you  for  six  years.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  it  was  that  you  came  over,  after  saying  that  you 
could  not  come  to  fetch  me  r” 

She  sat  down,  and  he,  gazing  into  the  sea,  spoke. 

“  I  intended  to  tell  you  that  and  several  other  things 
this  morning,  and  will  only  too  gladly  tell  you  now. 
Immediately  after  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  you,  asking 
you  to  come  to  me,  I  had  a  visit  from  William  Beude, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  England.  He  and  I  had  been 
chums  in  the  old  days,  and  he  told  me  that  there  was 
a  strong  party  at  home  against  my  interest  with  you, 
and  upon  my  pressing  him  with  questions,  he  admitted 
that  the  strong  party  was  likely  to  have  its  own  way. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  urged  my  uncle  to  put  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  going  out,  and  I  arrived  in 

- a  month  or  so  after  you  had  my  letter.  I  had  seen 

you  many  times  before  I  attracted  your  attention  at  the 
amateur  concert,  and  I  had  observed  with  pleasure  that 
although  you  were  sought  after  wherever  you  went,  you 
never  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  any  flirtation  ;  but 
although  this  was  gratifying,  I,  made  suspicious  by 
William’s  report,  was  uneasy  about  the  look  of  melan¬ 
choly  your  face  wore  when  you  were  not  speaking  and 
fancied  yourself  unobserved,  and  agonised  by  the  idea 
of  keeping  you  to  an  engagement  you  disliked,  and 
equally  agonised  by  the  thought  of  giving  you  up,  I 
conceived  the  plan  of  putting  my  fate  to  the  touch  by 
somewhat  theatrical  means.  It  was  necessary  to  take 
some  one  into  my  confidence  in  order  to  carry  out  my 
scheme,  and  Cnarlie  Beude,  although  he  used  many 
arguments  against  my  intention  of  becoming  Gerald 


Saltire,  strengthened  my  resolve  to  woo  you  again,  and 
as  a  stranger,  by  frankly  acknowledging  that  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  your  heart  was  no  longer 
George  Chevron’s.  You  know  how  miserably  my 
plans  have  failed,  and  how  Saltire’s  attempts  to  woo  you 
have  but  widened  the  breach  between  you  and  me. 
Never  can  I  forget  my  feelings  when,  at  the  moment  of 
your  refusal  to  dance  with  me,  I  saw  upon  your  face  a 
look  that  told  me  that  no  devotion  of  mine  to  your 
every  wish  could  ever  recommend  me  to  you,  could 
ever  win  from  you  even  one  kind  look.  As  a  last 
despairing  effort  I  took  passage  in  this  ship,  apd  enlisted 
Mrs.  Shield  on  my  side ;  but  the  result  is  that  you  land 
in  England  a  free  woman,  and  if,  as  is  but  natural,  you 
blame  me  for  having  thus  brought  you  from  your  home, 
I  can  but  plead  as  a  reason  for  your  forgiveness  the 
love  of  years  which  the  events  of  the  last  two  months 
have  wrought  up  into  a  despairing  passion.  I  ask  your 
forgiveness,  Bella,  and  would,  if  I  could  do  so  calmly, 
tell  you  how  I  thank  you  for  your  high-souled  determi¬ 
nation  to  keep  faith  with  me.” 

“  Mrs.  Shield  recommended  you  to  me  as  a  man  who 
had  loved  and  been  disappointed  ;  perhaps  she  thought 
it  might  make  me  regard  you  more  kindly  ;  but  it  was 
only  another  reason - ” 

She  paused,  and  there  was  a  short  silence,  broken  by 
Bella. 

“You  have  told  me  a  long  story,  Mr.  Chevron  ;  let 
me  tell  you  one,  and  forgive  me  if  I  pain  you  during  the 
recital.  Among  the  men  I  have  lately  met  there  is 
one  I  could  have  preferred  before  the  rest,  had  I  not 
been  forbidden  by  honour  to  think  of  him.  I  have 
beaten  back  the  thoughts  of  him  when  they  would  rise 
in  my  heart  by  remembrances  of  what  I  owed  to  you  ; 
I  have,  by  my  coldness,  kept  him  at  a  distance,  when  I 
was  longing  to  give  some  answer  to  the  pleading  of  his 
eyes ;  I  have  feigned  indignation  at  the  idea  of  his 
daring  to  love  me,  when  my  love  for  him  has  been  strug¬ 
gling  wildly  with  my  faith  to  you.  George,  you  are 
not  the  only  one  who  has  suffered  during  these  wretched 
months.” 

Bella  paused,  for  she  was  agitated,  and  lifting  up  her 
blue  eyes,  softened  by  tears  just  ready  to  fall,  although 
a  smile  played  upon  her  lips,  she  said — 

“  Do  me  a  kindness,  George — bring  him  here  to 
me !” 

The  word  “Heartless  !”  sprang  to  George’s  lips,  but 
he  restrained  his  indignation,  determined  to  go  through 
the  cruel  martyrdom  as  steadfastly  as  Bella  had  striven 
to  keep  her  faith.  He  rapidly  ran  over  in  his  mind  the 
names  of  their  fellow-passengers,  and  wondered  which 
of  them  it  could  be. 

“  Certainly,  Miss  Besant,”  he  said  coldly ;  “  but  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  first  know  his  name.” 

“  Oh !  I  had  forgotten  you  did  not  know,”  said 
Bella.  “  His  name  is  supposed  to  be  Saltire  !” 
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LADY  DRAMATISTS. 


IT  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  among  the  hosts  of 
playwrights,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  of  the  present 
time,  we  should  seldom  or  ever  hear  of  a  lady  contesting 
the  palm  for  dramatic  writing — a  fact  the  more  surprising 
too  at  a  day  when  the  fair  sex  is  entering  the  lists  with 
the  lords  of  creation  on  grounds,  one  would  have  thought, 
yet  more  exclusively  their  own — the  schools  of  theology, 
law,  and  medicine,  besides  aiming  at  the  questionable 
joys  and  honours  of  parliamentary  life.*  Not  to  dive 
into  deep  research,  or  farther  back  than  a  couple  of 
centuries,  we  shall  find  in  an  early  period  of  history 
several  lady  dramatists,  some  of  whom  have  produced 
plays  that  retain  their  fame  and  favour  even  at  the  present 
day,  while  others,  in  fertility  of  invention  and  brilliancy 
of  dialogue,  may  fairly  vie  with  some  of  the  most  popular 
authors  of  our  own  time,  with,  too,  this  advantageous 
difference,  that  their  plots  were  their  own — the  offspring 
of  their  own  brain,  not  borronved  (according  to  the  Jack 
Sheppard  interpretation  of  the  word)  from  across  the 
Channel,  and  that  their  five  acts  were  composed  of  good 
substantial  dialogue,  written  by  author,  spoken  by  actors, 
and  were  not  mere  skeleton  frameworks  for  the  painter’s 
and  machinist’s  art. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  three  or  four  lady  dramatists 
who,  dating  from  the  period  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  won 
literary  fame. 

In  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  lie  the  remains 
of  one  who,  by  her  genius,  was  thought  worthy  of  in¬ 
terment  there.  The  blue  marble  stone  which  covers  her 
grave  bears  this  inscription  : — 

“MRS.  APKRA  REIIX, 

DIED  Al'ItIt  THE  l6ril, 

16S9. 

“  Horo  lies  a  proof  that  wit  can  never  bo 
Defence  enough  against  mortality.” 

And  further  states  that  this  tablet  has  been  “  revived 
by  Thomas  Waii\e  in  respect  to  so  bright  a  genius.” 

Nor  can  we  think  the  liberality  of  the  appreciative 
Waine  misplaced  when  we  find  that  so  great  was  this 
clever  lady’s  versatility  of  invention  that  her  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  comprised  an  elegant  translation  of  the  works 
of  the  great  French  writer  Fontanelle,  two  volumes  of 
original  poetry,  two  historical  works,  several  novels,  and 
no  less  than  eighteen  plays,  principally  comedies,  in  some 
of  which  the  dialogue  really  sparkles  with  genuine  wit 
and  epigram,  while  the  plots  are  full  of  bustle  and  inge¬ 
nuity  ;  the  drawback  to  all  this  being  that  as  she  wrote 
for  the  times  in  which  she  lived,  her  dramatic  works 
are  not  altogether  free  from  the  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  approaching  to  coarseness  in  which  it  was  the 
taste  and  fashion  of  those  times  to  indulge.  Her  life 
would  seem,  at  all  events  in  its  earlier  period,  to  have 

•  A  tragedy  written  by  a  laiy,  Mrs.  Edward  Tliomas,  entitled. 
The  ^Vife,  was  produced  at  the  Standard  Theatre  with  considerable 
sncccss  in  the  December  of  1870.  The  talented  authoress  died  a  short 
time  after  the  production  of  her  play,  and  although  the  immediate  cause 
of  her  death  was  bronchitis,  it  was  reported  to  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  excitement  consequent  on  her  dmmatic  effort  and  its  popularity. 


been  full  of  incident  and  adventure.  Her  great  personal 
beauty,  united  to  her  high  talent,  gained  for  her  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  she  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  able 
to  exert  with  good  effect  in  political  matters, 

Llcr  maiden  name  was  Johnson,  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  of  good  family  living  in  Canterbury  in  the 
reign  of  the  ill-fitted  Charles  I.  The  exact  date  of  her 
birth  is  unknown,  but  she  was  quite  young  when  her 
father,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Willoughby,  to  whom 
he  was  related,  was  appointed  Lieutenant-general  of 
Surinam  with  its  dependencies,  whither  she  accompanied 
him  ;  and  very  soon  after  the  strong  literary  and  poetic 
genius  inherent  in  her  found  expression  in  the  beautiful 
novel  of  Oromko,  in  which  she  related  with  great  pathos 
and  beautiful  imagery  of  language  the  life  and  adventures, 
from  personal  acquaintance,  of  the  young  American 
prince  of  that  name,  and  the  plot  of  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  used  by  the  dramatic  writer,  Mr.  Southern,  as 
the  subject  of  a  tragedy  of  the  same  title. 

On  her  return  to  her  native  country  she  became  the 
wife  of  a  Dutch  merchant  named  Bohn,  then  a  resident 
in  London  ;  but  their  union  was  not  of  long  duration, 
for  we  soon  after  find  her  a  young  widow.  Rich,  beau¬ 
tiful,  talented,  and  witty,  no  wonder  that  the  report  of 
her  attractions  reached  the  ears  of  royalty  itself,  and 
that  she  became  so  much  of  a  favourite  at  the  court,  that 
she  was  actually  selected  by  the  “  Merry  Monarch”  as 
the  properest  person  to  go  to  Antwerp  on  some  matters 
of  importance  in  connection  with  the  war  then  going  on 
between  England  and  Holland.  In  her  diplomatic  em¬ 
bassy  she  was  admirably  successful,  charming  and 
winning  all  hearts.  The  attack  made  by  the  Dutch  upon 
the  English  vessels,  many  of  which  they  burnt  in  their 
harbours  at  Chatham  and  elsewhere,  would  have  been 
prevented  had  her  advice  been  implicitly  attended  to,  for 
Vander  Albert,  one  of  the  principal  and  wealthiest  inhabi¬ 
tants,  had  fallen  so  deeply  a  victim  to  her  fascinations  as 
to  have  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  design  to  this  Dalilah, 
but  the  communications  she  made  on  the  subject  were 
disregarded,  a  neglect  that  probably  weighed  in  her 
resolve  to  abandon  the  dull  arena  of  politics  for  the 
flowery  court  of  Cupid  ;  and  she  was  on  the  very  eve 
of  marruage  with  her  Dutch  swain,  whose  perseverance 
no  refusals  or  rebuffs  could  discourage,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  fever,  which  carried  him  off  and 
released  her  from  the  engagement,  and  she  returned 
once  more  to  her  native  England,  which  she  finally 
reached  in  safety,  though  nearly  wrecked  in  sight  of 
shore. 

Among  the  numerous  friends  and  admirers  of  this 
remarkable  woman  may  be  ranked  the  poet  Drydcn, 
who  honoured  her  with  his  friendship  and  esteem. 

A  lady  contemporary  who  wrote  the  preface  to  her 
novels  speaks  of  her  in  a  way  which  shows  that  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn  could  also  command  (a  still  r,arer  thing) 
the  friendship  and  regard  of  her  own  sex.  “  She  was,” 
she  says,  “of  a  generous,  humane  disposition,  something 
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passionate,  very  serviceable  to  her  friends  in  all  that  was 
in  her  power,  and  could  sooner  forgive  an  injury  than  do 
one.  She  had  wit,  humour,  good-nature,  and  judgment ; 
she  was  mistress  of  all  the  pleasing  arts  of  conversation : 
she  was  a  woman  of  sense,  and  consequently  (!)  a  lover 
of  pleasure.  For  my  part  I  knew  her  intimately,  and 
never  sawaught  unbecoming  the  just  modesty  of  our  sex.” 

There  is  another  and  a  noble  lady  who  deserves 
mention,  as  the  authoress  of  no  less  than  twenty-six 
published  plays,  and  still  more  for  the  excellence  and 
worth  of  her  character,  which  its  alliance  with  great 
genius  but  made  shine  the  more  brightly.  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  there  lived  at 
a  village  near  Colchester,  called  St.  John’s,  a  young  lady 
named  Margaret  Lucas.  Her  father.  Sir  Charles  Lucas, 
a  baronet  of  fortune,  died  when  she  was  very  young, 
and  “  Her  mother,”  we  are  told,  “  was  remarkably 
careful  in  the  education  of  this  and  her  other  daughters, 
giving  them  all  the  polite  accomplishments  in  which 
young  ladies  are  generally  instructed,  such  as  needle¬ 
work,  dancing,  music,  and  learning  the  French  tongue.” 
Of  the  last-named  accomplishment  she  had,  in  after 
years,  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  value.  Being  at 
Oxford  in  1645,  when  the  court  was  resident  in  that 
loyal  city,  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  to  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  when  that  princess  was  compelled 
to  fly  to  France,  she  accompanied  her  thither.  At  Paris 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  was  a  widower,  and  who  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
and  married  her.  A  melancholy  exile  from  his  native 
country,  as  were  so  many  of  the  Royalists  at  that  unset¬ 
tled  period,  the  duke  subsequently  took  up  his  residence 
at  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  till  the  Restoration 
enabled  him  to  return  to  England,  and  during  this  dreary 
banishment  of  sixteen  years,  his  amiable  and  accomplished 
duchess  was  his  devoted  companion,  aid,  and  soother  of 
his  sorrows,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  her  literary 
labours  enabled  her  to  alleviate  many  of  the  privations  to 
which,  from  the  confiscation  of  her  husband’s  property 
by  the  Roundheads,  they  were  exposed. 

The  following  is  a  general  prologue  prefixed  to  the 
published  edition  of  her  plays,  which  is  not  without  its 
point  and  significance  even  in  our  day : — 

But,  noble  readers,  do  not  think  my  plays 
Are  such  as  have  been  writ  in  former  days. 

As  Jonson,  Shakspere,  Beaumont,  Fletcher  writ ; 

Mine  want  their  learning,  reading,  language,  wit : 

The  Latin  phrases  I  could  never  tell, 

Ben  Jonson  could,  which  made  him  write  so  well. 

Greek,  Latin  poets  I  could  never  read. 

Nor  their  historians,  but  our  English  Speed ; 

1  could  not  steal  their  wits,  nor  plots  out-take ; 

All  my  plays’  plots  my  own  poor  brain  did  make ; 

From  Plutarch’s  story  I  ne’er  took  a  plot. 

Nor  from  romances,  nor  from  Don  Quixot, 

As  others  liave,  for  to  assist  their  wit ; 

But  I  upon  my  own  foundation  writ.” 

A  lady  dramatist  whose  plays  gained  reputation  so 
great  and  lasting  that  they  continue  to  be  represented 
occasionally  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  Mrs.  Centlivre, 
of  whom  an  experienced  critic,  speaking  of  female  writers 
for  the  stage,  says — “  She  has  but  one  above  her,  and 
may  justly  be  placed  next  to  her  predecessor  in  dramatic 
glory,  the  great  Mrs.  Behn.” 


Mrs.  Centlivre  is  the  authoress  of  nineteen  plays,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  Busy' Body,  The  Wonder, 
and  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  all  which  are  still  on  the 
list  of  acting  plays ;  The  Wonder,  a  Woman  Keeps  a  Secret, 
being  doubtless  the  most  generally  popular  and  well- 
known  of  her  productions.  It  was  in  the  character  of 
Don  Felix  in  The  Wonder  that  the  great  Garrick,  the 
Roscius  of  his  age,  bade  farewell  to  the  stage,  a  fact  of 
itself  sufficient  to  impart  additional  interest  to  this 
amusing  and  vivacious  comedy,  the  plot  of  which  is 
essentially  Spanish,  full  of  bustle,  intrigue,  hair-breadth 
’scapes,  and  that  seemingly  indispensable  ingredient 
in  every  love  affair — Spanish  or  English — ^jealousy. 
Don  Felix,  the  hero,  is  a  perfect  paragon  of  a  lover  in 
Spain’s  best  days  of  chivalry ;  passionate,  impetuous, 
sensitive,  yet  ardently  attached  to  his  mistress,  who 
certainly  puts  his  confidence  in  her  to  a  pretty  severe  trial, 
while  she  endures  all  his  unjust  suspicions  rather  than 
betray  his  sister’s  trust,  nobly  proving  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern  that,  wonder  or  no  wonder,  a  woman  can, 
on  an  emergency,  “  keep  a  secret.” 

Mrs.  Centlivre’s  family  was  also  a  sufferer  from  poli¬ 
tical  causes.  Her  father  being  a  zealous  Parliamen¬ 
tarian,  his  est.ite — no  inconsiderable  one  in  Lincolnshire 
— was  confiscated  at  the  Restoration,  and  he  himself 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  with  his  family  in  Ireland.  His 
little  daughter  Susanna  was  only  three  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  after  which  his  widow  returned  to 
England,  and  she  too  dying  eight  years  after,  our  young 
heroine  was  not  twelve  years  old  when  she  was  thrown 
a  friendless  orphan  upon  the  world.  After  experiencing 
a  variety  of  incidents — some  of  which  border  closely  on 
the  region  of  romance — we  find  her  married,  when  only 
in  her  si.xteenth  year,  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
position,  nephew  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  but  who  left  her 
a  widow  a  year  after.  Her  wit  and  beauty  soon  pro¬ 
cured  her  a  second  husband,  an  officer  in  the  army 
named  Carrol,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  a  year  and  a  hatf 
after  their  marriage,  leaving  her  a  second  time  a  widow. 
It  was  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  her  loss  of  this 
husband,  to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached,  that 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  Muses,  and  some  of  her 
earlier  plays  bear  her  signature  in  the  name  of  Carrol. 
Her  first  attempt  was  in  tragedy,  but  her  naturally  gay 
and  lively  disposition  led  her  afterwards  to  restrict  her 
efforts  to  comedy,  for  which  her  productions  prove  the 
possession  of  great  aptitude.  So  fond  was  she  of  the 
theatre,  that  she  went  on  the  stage  herself,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  displayed  any  striking  talent  as  a  performer. 
However,  her  theatrical  career  was  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  duration,  for  soon  after  embarking  in  it,  while 
she  was  performing  at  Windsor  in  The  Rival  Qiieens, 
she  fired  the  heart  of  Mr.  Centlivre,  “  yeoman  of  the 
mouth,”  or,  in  other  words,  principal  court  cook,  and 
soon  after  became  for  the  third  time  a  wife. 

When  the  vicissitudes  of  her  unprotected  and  untaught 
childhood  are  remembered,  the  traces  of  learning  as  well 
as  of  genius  discernible  in  the  productions  of  this  gifted 
and  self-cultivated  woman  are  nothing  short  of  marvel¬ 
lous.  It  is  evident,  from  the  use  she  makes  of  them  in 
her  plays,  that  she  must  have  understood  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages  and  customs,  and  that  she  possessed 
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also  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Latin  ;  her  quotations, 
whenever  they  occur,  are  always  introduced  with  accu¬ 
racy  and  appropriateness. 

Tke  Belles  Stratagem,  which  even  recently  has  ranked 
as  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of  English  comedies, 
is  the  production  of  a  lady,  Mrs.  Cowley,  the  daughter 
of  a  Devonshire  farmer,  and  in  whom  literary  genius 
may  be  said  to  have  been  partly  hereditary,  her  paternal 
grandmother  having  been  first  cousin  to  the  celebrated 
poet  Gay,  by  whom  she  was  held  in  such  high  estimation 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  at  her  house  in  Barnstaple.  The  subject  of 
our  sketch  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Cowley, 
a  captain  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service.  In  spite 
of  her  acknowledged  talent  and  the  publicity  into  which 
her  connection  with  the  theatres  as  dramatic  authoress 
threw  her,  her  manners  and  disposition  were  singularly 
retiring  and  unassuming,  and  she  wrote  not  so  much  for 
fame  or  even  money  as  for  the  pure  unadulterated  pleasure 
of  composition.  Her  first  comedy  of  The  Runaivay,  which 
achieved  a  remarkable  success,  was  written  in  the  short 
space  of  a  fortnight.  It  was  followed  by  JVhos  the 
Dupe  f  and  The  Belle's  Stratagem,  the  latter  being,  by 
express  desire,  dedicated  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  also 
performed  once  every  season  before  the  Royal  Family  as 
long  as  they  continued  to  attend  the  theatres.  Nor  was  the 
compliment  ill  deserved.  The  knowledge  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  fair  sex  during  the  vice  and  folly- 
tainted  reign  of  the  “  Merry  Monarch  ”  is  subject  for  pain¬ 
ful  reflection  ;  and  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Aphra 
Bchn,  genius  beamed  forth  amidst  all  its  profligacy,  its 
brightness  was  usually  sullied  by  coarseness  and  liber¬ 
tinism.  Mrs.  Cowley,  on  the  contrary,  could  appreciate 
and  hold  up  for  admiration  the  advantages  which  the 
refinements  of  more  modern  times  imparted  to  her  own 
sex.  There  is  an  excellent  speech  apropos  of  this,  and 
peculiarly  applicable  to  her  own  character,  which  she 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  her  hero  Doricourt,  who, 
addressing  his  intended  wife  Letitia  Hardy  (long  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  favourite  impersonations  of  the 


fascinating  actress  Miss  Foote,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Harrington),  very  aptly  says — “  My  charming  bride, 
it  was  indeed  a  strange  perversity  of  taste  that  led  me  to 
consider  the  delicate  timidity  of  your  deportment  as  the 
mark  of  an  inelegant  mind  or  uninformed  manners.  I 
feel  now  it  is  to  that  innate  modesty  that  English  hus¬ 
bands  owe  a  felicity  the  married  men  of  other  nations 
are  strangers  to  ;  it  is  a  sacred  veil  to  your  own  charms, 
it  is  the  surest  bulwark  of  your  husband’s  honour,  and 
cursed  be  the  hour,  should  it  ever  arrive,  in  which 
British  ladies  shall  sacrifice  to  foreign  graces  the  British 
grace  of  modesty !” 

The  following  witty  lines,  written  in  mock  legal  style 
as  a  prologue  to  a  lady’s  play,  may  serve  as  epilogue  to 
this  brief  sketch  of  “  Lady  Dramatists  — 

“  A  female  pleader  at  your  bar  appears, 

Not  destitute  of  hope,  nor  free  from  fears ; 

Her  utmost  fault  she’s  ready  to  confess, 

A  simple  trespass,  neither  more  nor  less. 

*  For,  truant-like,  she  rambles  out  of  bi  'unds, 

And  dares  to  venture  on  poetic  grounds  : 

The  fault  is  deemed  high  treason  by  the  men. 

Those  lordly  tyrants  who  usurp  the  pen  ; 

For  women,  like  State  criminals,  they  think. 

Should  be  debarred  the  use  of  pen  and  ink ; 

And  thus  the  vile  monopoly  they  hide 
With  flattering  arts—"  You  ladies  have  beside 
So  many  things  to  conquer,  sure  ’tis  fit 
You  leave  to  us  that  dangerous  weapon — wit.” 

Sometimes  they  frown,  and  looking  grave  and  wise— 

“  You’d  better  mind  your  puddings  and  your  pies.” 

A  female  who  disclaims  such  Salique  laws. 

To  her  o^vn  sex  appeals  to  judge  her  cause. 

Where  can  she  with  such  trusting  hope  appeal 
As  to  those  judges  who  her  errors  feel  ? 

A  few  mistakes  her  sex  may  well  excuse — 

A  plea,  I  know,  few  gentlemen  will  refuse. 

If  she  succeed,  a  woman  gains  applau.se. 

Then  manly  hearts  must  favour  such  a  cause. 

Of  all  the  passions  that  possess  mankind. 

The  love  of  novelty  rules  most  the  mind. 

And  hard’s  the  task  t’  unclasp  the  comic  page. 

And  strive  t’  amuse  you  in  this  scribbling  age. 

Old  English  prudence,  though,  will  tfuide  you  still. 

You’ll  judge  like  those  of  old  who  writ  with  skUl. 

Try  it  to-night,  and  let  me  humbly  crave, 

I  may  at  least  a  friendly  sentence  have. 

If  there  be  scenes  touched  with  a  gentle  care. 

Be  kind,  and  all  tlic  smaller  failings  spare ; 

For  sure,  methinks,  it  would  kind  justice  bo 
To  give  a  safe  retreat  to — Comedy.  ’ 


THE  FAIRIES. 


I  KNEW  when  I  woke  in  the  morning. 

And  saw  through  my  frost-garnished  pane 
The  valley  a  broad  sea  of  crystal. 

That  the  fairies  were  busy  again. 

Their  magic  transformed  the  wide  meadow. 
Each  grass-blade  with  jewels  was  strung. 
And  willow-boughs  drooped  to  the  water. 

All  heavy  with  diamonds  hung. 

The  hemlocks,  cone-shaped,  in  the  forest 
Sported  icicles  tier  above  tier, 

And  each  maple  that  swayed  on  the  mountain 
Was  ablaze  like  a  huge  chandelier. 

The  stray  weeds  were  rich  as  queens’  garlands, 
The  pebbles  were  Koh-i-noors  grand. 


Tray’s  kennel  a  Chinese  pagoda. 

Just  touched  by  a  mystical  wand. 

Little  Fanny  stood  watching  beside  me. 

Such  light  in  her  great  wondering  eyes. 

When  she  said,  “  Ah,  I  know  ’tis  good  fairies 
That  gave  us  this  splendid  surprise. 

“  When  Santa  Claus  came  down  our  chimney 
He  brought  no  such  presents  as  these  ; 

O,  the  fairies  are  better  than  Santa, 

For  their  trees  are  all  Christmas  trees.” 

Blest  childhood’s  sweet  follies  and  fancies  1 
Who  would  its  dear  follies  unlearn  ? 

Dispel  not  such  dreams  and  illusions. 

Once  vanished,  they  never  return. 
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NOTHING  TO  WEAR. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  CITY  LIFE. 

BY  WM.  ALLEN  BUTLER. 

in  America  in  1857,  is  here  reprinted  hj  rc(2»cs<.] 


[The  following  popular  poem,  which  originally  appeared 

TyflSS  Flora  M'Flimsoy,  of  Madison-sqnarc, 

Has  made  throe  separate  .ioumeys  to  Paris ; 

And  her  father  assures  mo,  each  time  she  was  there. 

That  she  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Harris 
<Xot  the  Lidy  whose  name  is  so  famous  in  history, 

4Jut  plain  Mrs.  H.,  without  romance  or  mystery) 

Spent  six  consecutive  weeks  without  stoppirfg, 

In  one  continuous  round  of  shopping; 

Shopping  alone,  and  shopping  together, 

At  ^1  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather ; 

For  all  manner  of  things  that  a  woman  can  put 
On  the  crown  of  her  head  or  the  sole  of  her  foot. 

Or  wrap  round  her  shoulders,  or  fit  round  her  waist, 

Or  that  can  be  sewed  on,  or  pinned  on,  or  laced. 

Or  tied  on  with  a  string,  or  stitched  on  with  a  bow. 

In  front  or  behind,  above  or  below : 

For  bonnets,  mantillas,  capes,  collars,  and  shawls ; 

Dresses  for  breakfasts,  and  dinners,  and  balls ; 

Dresses  to  sit  in,  and  stand  in,  and  walk  in  ; 

Dresses  to  dance  in,  and  flirt  in,  and  talk  in ; 

Dresses  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all ; 

Dresses  for  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  fall ; 

All  of  them  different  in  colour  and  pattern — 

Silk,  muslin,  and  lace,  crape,  velvet,  and  satin. 

Brocade,  and  broadcloth,  and  other  material. 

Quite  as  expensive,  and  much  more  ethereal ; 

In  short,  for  all  things  that  could  ever  bo  thought  of. 

Or  milliner,  modiste,  or  tradesman  be  bought  of. 

From  ton-thousand-franc  robes  to  twenty-sous  frills; 

In  all  quarters  of  Paris,  and  to  every  store, 

AVhile  M'Flimscy  in  vam  stormed,  scolded,  and  swore. 

They  footed  the  streets,  and  he  footed  the  bills. 

The  last  trip,  their  goods  shipped  by  the  steamer  Arago, 

Formed,  M'Flimsoy  declares,  the  bulk  of  her  cargo, 

Kot  to  mention  a  quantity  kept  from  the  rest, 

Sutfieient  to  fill  the  largest-sized  chest. 

Which  did  not  appear  on  the  ship’s  manifest. 

But  for  which  the  ladies  themselves  manifested 
Such  particular  interest,  that  they  invested 
Their  own  proper  persons  in  layers  and  rows 
Of  mnslins,  embroideries,  worked  under-clothes. 

Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  sc-arfs,  and  such  trifles  ns  those ; 

Then,  wrapped  in  great  sliawls,  like  Circassian  beauties, 

Gave  good-bye  to  the  ship  and  go-by  to  the  duties. 

Her  relations  at  home  all  marvelled,  no  doubt. 

Miss  Flora  had  grown  so  enormously  stout 
For  an  actu.al  belle  and  a  possible  bride ; 

But  the  miracle  ceased  when  she  turned  inside  out. 

And  the  truth  came  to  light,  and  the  dry-goods  beside. 

Which,  in  spite  of  collector  and  Custom-house  sentry. 

Had  entered  the  XKirt  without  any  entry. 

And  yet,  though  scarce  three  months  have  passed  since  the  day 
This  merchandise  went,  on  twelve  carts,  up  Broadway, 

This  same  Miss  M'Fhmsey,  of  hladison-sqnare. 

The  last  time  we  met,  was  in  utter  desiiair. 

Because  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  wear ! 

Notiiixg  to  wear  !  Now,  as  this  is  a  true  ditty, 

I  do  not  assert — this,  you  know,  is  between  us — 

That  she’s  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity. 

Like  Powers’  Greek  Slave,  or  the  Medici  Venus ; 

But  I  do  mean  to  say  I  have  heard  her  declare. 

When  at  the  same  moment  she  had  on  a  dress 
AVhich  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  a  cent  less. 

And  jewelry  worth  ton  times  more,  I  should  guess. 

That  she  had  not  a  thing  in  the  wide  world  to  v.  car ! 

I  should  mention  just  here,  that  out  of  Miss  Flora’s 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  adorers, 

I  had  just  been  selected  as  he  who  should  throw  all 
The  rest  in  the  shade,  by  the  graciotfs  bestowal 
O'l  myself,  after  twenty  or  thirty  rejections. 

Of  those  fossil  remains  which  she  called  her  “afTections,” 

And  tliat  rather  decayed,  but  well-kno^Tn  work  of  art. 

Which  Miss  Flora  persisted  in  styling  her  “  heart.” 

So  wo  were  engaged.  Our  troth  had  lx>en  plighted. 

Not  by  moonlxxim  or  starboam,  by  fountain  or  grove. 

But  in  a  front  jxirlour,  most  brilliantly  lighted. 

Beneath  tbc  gas-tixturcs  wc  whispered  our  love. 


Without  any  romance,  or  raptures,  or  sighs. 

Without  any  tears  in  Idiss  Flora’s  blue  eyes. 

Or  blushes,  or  transports,  or  such  silly  actions. 

It  was  one  of  tlie  quietest  business  transactions. 

With  a  very  small  sprinkling  of  sentiment,  if  any. 

And  a  very  largo  diamond  imported  by  Tiffany. 

On  her  virginal  bps  while  I  printed  a  kiss. 

She  exclaimed,  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis. 

And  by  way  of  putting  me  quite  at  my  ease, 

“  You  know,  I’m  to  polka  as  much  as  I  please. 

And  flirt  when  I  like — now  stop,  don’t  you  speak— 

And  you  must  not  come  hero  more  than  twice  in  the  week, 

Or  talk  to  mo  cither  at  party  or  ball. 

But  always  be  ready  to  come  when  I  call ; 

So  don’t  prose  to  me  about  duty  and  stuff. 

If  we  don’t  break  this  off,  there  will  bo  time  enough 
For  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  the  bargain  must  bo 
That,  as  long  as  I  choose,  I  am  perfectly  free. 

For  this  is  a  sort  of  engagement,  you  see. 

Which  is  binding  on  you  but  not  binding  on  me.” 

Well,  having  thus  wooed  Miss  M'PIimscy  and  gained  her, 

With  the  silks,  crinolines,  and  hoops  that  contained  her, 

I  had,  as  I  thought,  a  contingent  remainder 
At  least  in  the  property,  and  the  best  right 
To  appear  as  its  escort  by  day  and  by  night ; 

And  it  being  the  week  or  the  Stuckups’  grand  ball— 

Their  cards  had  been  out  a  fortnight  or  so. 

And  sot  all  the  Avenue  on  the  tiptoe — 

I  considered  it  only  my  duty  to  call. 

And  see  if  Miss  Flora  intended  to  go. 

I  found  her — as  ladies  arc  apt  to  be  found. 

When  the  time  intervening  between  the  first  sound 
Of  the  bell  and  the  visitors  entry  is  shorter 
Than  usual — I  found — I  won’t  say  I  caught  her — 

Intent  on  the  pier-glass,  undoubtedly  meaning 
To  see  if  perhaps  it  didn’t  need  cleaning. 

She  tum^  as  1  entered — “  Why,  Harry,  you  sinner, 

I  thought  that  you  went  to  the  Flashers’  to  dinner !” 

“  So  1  did,”  I  replied ;  “  but  the  dinner  is  swallowed. 

And  digested,  1  trust,  for  ’tis  now  nine  and  more. 

So  being  relieved  from  that  duty,  I  followed 
Inclination,  which  led  me,  you  see,  to  your  door. 

And  now  will  your  ladyship  so  condescend 
As  just  to  inform  mo  if  you  intend 
Your  beauty,  and  grace.s  and  prosonoe  to  lend 
(All  which,  when  I  own,  I  hope  no  one  will  borrow) 

"To  the  Stuckups,  whose  party,  you  know,  is  to-morrow  ?” 

The  fair  Flora  looked  up  with  a  pitiful  air. 

And  answered  quite  promptly,  “  Why,  Harry,  mon  cher, 

I  should  like  above  all  things  to  go  with  you  there. 

But  really  and  truly — I’ve  nothing  to  wear.” 

“  Nothing  to  wear !  go  just  as  you  are ; 

Wear  the  dress  you  have  on,  and  you’ll  bo  by  far, 

I  engage,  the  most  bright  and  {articular  star 
On  the  Stuckup  horizon” — I  stop{)ed,  for  her  eye. 
Notwithstanding  this  dehcate  onset  of  flattery, 

OjTonod  on  me  at  once  a  most  terrible  battery 
Of  scorn  and  amazement.  She  made  no  reply. 

But  gave  a  slight  turn  to  the  end  of  her  nose 
(That  pure  Grecian  feature),  as  much  as  to  say, 

“  How  absurd  that  any  sane  man  should  suppose 
Tliat  a  lady  would  go  to  a  ball  in  the  clothes. 

No  matter  how  fine,  that  she  wears  every  day !” 

Go  I  ventured  again — “  Wear  your  crimson  brocade  ” — 

(Second  turn  up  of  nose)  “  Tliat’s  too  dark  by  a  shade.” 

“  Your  blue  silk” — “  That’s  too  heavy “  Your  pink” — “That'o 
too  light.” 

“  Wear  tulle  over  satin  ” — “  I  can’t  endure  white.” 

“  Your  rosc-eoloureil,  then,  the  best  of  the  batch  ” — 

”  1  haven’t  a  thread  of  point  lace  to  match.” 

“  Your  brown  moire  antique  ” — “  Yes,  and  look  like  a  Quaker 
”  The  pearl-coloured  ” — ”  1  would,  but  that  plaguy  dressmaker 
Has  had  it  a  week  ” — ”  Then  that  CKiuisite  lilac. 

In  which  you  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  Shylock.” 

(Here  the  nose  took  again  the  same  elevation) 

‘‘  I  wouldn’t  wear  that  for  the  whole  of  creation.” 

“  AV'liy  not  ?  It’s  my  fancy,  there’s  nothing  could  strike  it 
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As  more  eomme  il  faui - "  "Yes,  but  dear  me,  that  loan 

Sophronia  Stuckup  has  jrot  nnc  just  like  it, 

And  I  won’t  appear  drossotl  like  a  chit  of  sixteen.” 

“  Then  that  splendid  purple,  that  sweet  Mazarine ; 

That  superb  po^7^t  d’aignille,  that  imperial  green. 

That  zephyr-like  tarlatan,  that  rich  grenadine  ”  - 

“  Not  one  of  all  which  is  fit  to  bo  seen,” 

Said  the  lady,  becoming  excited  and  flushed, 

“  Then  wear,”  1  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  quite  crashed 
Opposition,  “that  gorgeous  toilette  which  you  sported 
In  I’aris  last  spring,  at  the  grand  presentation. 

When  yon  quite  turned  the  head  of  the  head  of  the  nation  ; 
And  by  all  the  grand  court  were  so  very  much  courted.” 

The  end  of  the  nose  was  portentously  tipped  up. 

And  both  the  bright  eyes  shot  forth  indignation. 

As  she  burst  upon  me  with  the  fierce  exclamation, 

“  I  have  worn  it  three  time.s  at  the  least  calculation. 

And  that  and  the  most  of  my  dresses  are  ripped  up !” 

Ilere  I  ripped  out  something,  perhaps  rather  rash, 

Quite  innocent,  though  ;  but,  to  use  an  expression 
More  striking  than  classic,  it  “  settled  my  hash,” 

And  proved  very  soon  the  last  act  of  our  session. 

“  Fiddlesticks,  is  it.  Sir?  I  wonder  the  ceiling 

Doesn’t  fall  down  and  crush  you — oh,  you  men  have  no  feeling. 

You  selfish,  unnatural,  illiberal  creatures. 

Who  set  yourselves  up  as  patterns  and  preachers. 

Your  silly  pretence— why,  what  a  mere  guess  it  is  1 
Pray  what  do  you  know  of  a  woman’s  necessities  ? 

1  have  told  you  and  shown  yon  I’ve  nothing  to  wear. 

And  it’s  perfectly  plain  you  not  only  don’t  care. 

But  you  do  not  believe  mo  ”  (hero  the  nose  went  still  higher). 

“  I  suppose  if  you  dared  you  would  call  me  a  liar. 

Our  eng.agemont  is  ended.  Sir— yes,  on  the  spot ; 

You’re  a  brute,  and  a  monster,  and — I  don’t  know  what.” 

I  mildly  sugge.sted  the  words— Hottentot, 

Pickpocket,  and  cannibal,  Tartar,  and  thief. 

As  gentle  expletives  which  might  give  relief ; 

But  this  only  proved  as  .spark  to  the  powder. 

And  the  storm  I  had  raised  came  faster  and  louder, 

It  blew  and  it  rained,  thundered,  lightened,  and  hailed 
Interjections,  verbs,  pronouns,  till  language  quite  failed 
To  express  the  abusive,  and  then  its  arrears 
Were  brought  up  all  at  once  by  a  torrent  of  tears. 

And  my  last  faint,  despairing  attempt  at  an  obs- 
Ervation  was  lost  in  a  tempest  of  sobs. 

Well,  I  felt  for  the  lady,  and  felt  for  my  hat,  too, 

Improvised  on  the  crown  of  the  latter  a  tattoo. 

In  lieu  of  expressing  the  feelings  which  lay 
Quite  too  deep  for  words,  as  Wordsworth  would  say ; 

Then,  without  going  through  the  form  of  a  bow. 

Found  myself  in  the  entry — I  hardly  knew  how — 

On  door-step  and  sidewalk,  past  lamp-post  and  square. 

At  homo  and  up-stairs,  in  my  own  easy-chair ; 

Poked  my  feet  into  slippers,  my  fire  into  blaze. 

And  said  to  myself,  as  I  lit  my  cigar. 

Supposing  a  man  had  the  wealth  of  the  Czar 
Of  the  llussias  to  boot,  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

On  the  whole,  do  you  think  ho  would  have  much  to  spare 
If  ho  married  a  woman  with  nothing  to  wear  ? 

Since  that  night,  taking  xwins  that  it  should  not  be  bruited 
Abroad  in  society.  I’ve  instituted 
A  course  of  inquiry,  extensive  and  thorough. 

On  this  vital  subject,  and  find,  to  my  horror. 

That  the  fair  Flora’s  case  is  by  no  means  surprising. 

But  that  there  exists  the  greatest  distress 
In  our  female  community,  solely  arising 
From  this  unsupplied  destitution  of  dress. 

Whose  unfoi-tunate  victims  are  filling  the  air 
With  the  pitiful  wail  of  “  Nothing  to  wear.” 

Researches  in  some  of  the  “  Upper  Ten  ”  districts 
Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics. 

Of  which  let  me  mention  only  a  few  : 

In  one  single  house,  on  tho  Fifth  Avenue, 

Three  young  ladies  wore  found,  all  below  twenty-two. 

Who  have  been  three  whole  weeks  without  anything  now 
In  tho  way  of  flounced  silks,  and  thus  left  in  tho  lurch 
Are  unable  to  go  to  ball,  concert,  or  church. 

In  another  largo  mansion  near  the  same  place 
Was  found  a  deplorable,  heartrending  case 
Of  entire  destitution  of  Brussels  point  lace. 

In  a  neighbouring  block  there  was  found,  in  three  calls. 

Total  want,  long  continued,  of  camel’s-hair  shawls ; 

And  a  euflering  family,  whose  case  exhibits 
Tho  most  pressing  need  of  real  ermine  tijvpcts ; 

One  deserving  young  lady  almost  unable 
To  survive  for  the  want  of  a  new  Russian  sable ; 

Another  confined  to  the  house,  when  it’s  windier 
Than  usual,  because  her  shawl  isn’t  India. 

Still  another,  whoso  tortures  have  been  most  terrific 


Ever  since  the  sad  loss  of  the  steamer  Pacific, 

In  which  were  engulfed,  not  friend  or  relation 

(For  whose  fate  she  perhaps  might  have  found  consolation, 

Or  borne  it,  at  least,  with  serene  resignation). 

But  the  choicest  assortment  of  French  sleeves  and  collars 
Ever  sent  out  from  Paris,  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 

And  all  as  to  stylo  most  recherchd  and  rare, 

Tho  want  of  which  leaves  her  with  nothing  to  wear, 

And  renders  her  life  so  drear  and  dysj-eptic 
That  she’s  quite  a  recluse,  and  almost  a  sceptic. 

For  she  touchingly  says  that  this  sort  of  grief 
Cannot  find  in  Religion  tho  slightest  relief. 

And  Philosophy  has  not  a  maxim  to  spare 
For  the  victims  of  such  overwhelming  despair. 

But  tho  saddest  by  far  of  all  these  sad  features 
Is  tho  cruelty  practised  upon  the  po(jr  creatures 
By  husbands  and  fathers,  real  Blue-beards  and  Timons, 
Wlio  resist  tho  most  touching  appeals  made  for  diamonds 
By  their  wives  and  their  daughters,  and  leave  them  for  days 
Unsupplied  with  now  jewelry,  fans,  or  bouquets. 

Even  laugh  at  their  miseries  whenever  they  have  a  chance. 
And  deride  their  demands  as  useless  extravagance. 

One  case  of  a  bride  was  brought  to  my  view. 

Too  sad  for  belief,  but,  alas !  ’twas  too  true, 

AVhoso  husband  refused,  as  savage  as  Charon, 

To  permit  her  to  take  more  than  ten  trunks  to  Sharon. 

The  consequence  was,  that  when  she  got  there, 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  had  nothing  to  wear ; 

And  when  she  proposed  to  finish  the  season 
At  Newport,  the  monster  refused  out  and  out. 

For  his  infamous  conduct  alleging  no  reason. 

Except  that  the  waters  were  good  for  his  gout ; 

Such  treatment  as  this  was  too  shocking,  of  course. 

And  proceedings  are  now  going  on  for  divorce. 

But  why  harrow  the  feelings  by  lifting  the  curtain 
From  these  scenes  of  woe  ?  Enongh,  it  is  certain. 

Has  hero  been  disclosed  to  stir  up  the  pity 
Of  every  benevolent  heart  in  the  city. 

And  spur  up  Humanity  into  a  canter 
To  rush  and  relieve  these  sad  cases  instanter. 

Won’t  somebody,  moved  by  this  touching  description, 

Como  forward  to-morrow  and  head  a  subscription  ? 

Won’t  some  kind  philanthropist,  seeing  that  aid  is 
So  needed  at  once  by  these  indigent  lailies. 

Take  charge  of  tho  matter  ?  or  won’t  Peter  Cooper 
The  corner-stone  lay  of  some  splendid  sujior- 
Stracture,  like  that  which  to-day  links  his  name 
In  tho  Union  unending  of  honour  and  fame ; 

And  found  a  new  charity  just  for  tho  care 
Of  these  unh.appy  women  with  nothing  to  wear. 

Which,  in  view  of  tho  cash  which  would  daily  be  claimed. 
The  Lauing-out  Hospital  well  might  bo  named  ? 

Won’t  Stewart,  or  some  of  our  dry-goods  importers. 

Take  a  contract  for  clothing  our  wives  and  our  daughters  ? 
Or,  to  furnish  the  cash  to  supply  these  distresses. 

And  life’s  pathway  strew  with  shawls,  collars,  and  dresses. 
Ere  tho  want  of  them  makes  it  much  rougher  and  thornier. 
Won’t  some  one  discover  a  new  California  ? 

Oh  ladies,  dear  ladies,  tho  no.xt  sunny  day 
Please  trundle  your  hoops  just  out  of  Broadway, 

From  its  whirl  and  its  bustle,  its  fashion  and  pride. 

And  tho  temples  of  Trade  which  tower  on  each  side, 

To;tho  alloys  and  lanes,  where  Misfortune  and  Guilt 
Their  children  have  gathered,  their  city  have  built; 

Where  Hunger  and  Vice,  like  twin  beasts  of  prey. 

Have  hunted  their  victims  to  gloom  and  despair ; 

Raise  tho  rich,  dainty  dress,  and  the  line  broidered  skirt. 
Pick  your  delicate  way  through  tho  dampness  and  dirt. 
Grope  through  tho  dark  dens,  climb  tho  rickety  stair 
To  tho  garret,  where  wTOtchos,  tho  young  and  the  old, 

I  lalf-starved  and  half-naked,  lie  crouched  from  tho  cold. 

Heo  those  skeleton  limbs,  those  frost-bitten  feet, 

.'Ml  bleeding  and  braised  by  tho  stones  of  tho  street ; 

Hear  tho  sharp  cry  of  childhood,  tho  deep  groans  that  sw.:ll 
From  the  poor  dying  creature  who  writhes  on  tho  floor, 
Hoar  tho  curses  that  sound  like  tho  echoes  of  Hell, 

As  you  sicken  and  shudder  and  fly  from  tho  door ; 

Then  homo  to  your  wardrobes,  and  say,  if  yon  dare — 
Spoiled  children  of  Fashion — you’ve  nothing  to  wear ! 

And  oh,  if  perchance  there  should  bo  a  sphere 
Where  all  is  made  right  which  so  puzzles  us  hero. 

Where  tho  glare,  and  tho  glitter,  and  tinsel  of  Time 
Fade  and  die  in  the  light  of  that  region  sublime, 

Where  tho  soul,  disenchanted  of  flesh  and  of  sense. 
Unscreened  by  its  trappings,  and  shows,  and  pretoi.ee. 

Must  bo  clothed  for  the  life  and  tho  service  above. 

With  purity,  truth,  faith,  meekness,  and  love ; 
t)h,  daughters  of  Earth  1  foolish  virgins,  beware ! 

Best  in  that  upper  realm  you  have  nothing  to  wear  ! 


326.— Visiting  Toilets. 


After  all  one  has  heard  and  seen  of  the  terrible 
doings  of  Jm  Commune,  it  is  quite  astonishing  to  find 
Paris  so  full  of  life  and  animation.  As  soon  as  the 
doors  were  open  again,  the  great  market  was  thronged 
from  the  provinces  and  foreign  countries,  so  that  our 


trade  is  lifting  up  its  head  briskly  again.  I  have  not 
here  to  speak  of  our  disasters  ;  they  are  heartrending, 
and,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  our  losses  are  irrepa¬ 
rable,  but  as  far  as  commerce  and  fashion  are  concerned 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  We  have  suffered  much, 
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but  we  have  not  lost  our  prestige,  and  that  is  worth  all 
in  all  to  us.  It  is  upon  the  small  trade  that  the  blow 
has  fallen  heaviest,  of  course,  but  our  good  houses  have 


silk,  very  soft  and  brilliant,  in  light  shades  of  blue  and 
green,  mauve  and  buff,  and  a  variety  of  greys  and  light- 
browns.  Toile  dll  tasson  is  also  a  very  nice  material. 


327. — Country  Toilets. 


borne  up  bravely,  and  now  they  are  ready  to  take  the 
lead  once  more  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  muveauth. 
And  first  to  speak  of  new  materials  :  in  Hoffss  de  fan- 
taisie  we  see  the  Ondine,  a  very  pretty  fabric,  wool  and 


closely  imitating  foulard  in  texture  and  appearance,  also 
in  self  co''urs. 

The  new  chalys  with  coloured  satin  stripes,  either 
wide  or  narrow,  are,  again,  very  elegant  for  dresses  and 
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costumes  ;  and  the  grisailles  of  various  sorts,  so  much 
liked  this  year,  complete  the  list  of  fancy  materials  for 
demi-toilette. 

The  ready-made  costumes  in  our  magasins  de  muvcaute 
are  still  made  with  draped  skirts  and  very  short  jackets, 
either  loose  or  tight-fitting,  sometimes  fitted  at  the  back 
only  and  loose  in  front.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
dernier  mot  of  fashionable  novelty.  Our  great  coutiirieres 
have  other  styles. 

In  silk  costumes  I  have  taken  note  of  a  very  hand¬ 
some  toilet  in  maroon  and  drab.  The  principal  flounce 
is  placed  two  inches  above  the  edge  of  the  skirt, 
showing  a  quilling  of  drab  silk  underneath.  It  is  of 
maroon  silk,  pleated  in  quite  a  new  style,  forming 
coquilles,  or  shell-like  openings,  at  the  top  ;  it  is  scalloped 
out  at  the  bottom,  and  piped  with  silk  of  a  lighter  maroon 
shade.  A  tunic  of  drab  silk  is  very  much  looped  up 
behind,  with  lappets  of  maroon  silk  slashed  with  drab ; 
it  is  scalloped  out,  and  trimmed  with  bows  of  drab  and 
maroon  combined.  The  wide  open  sleeves  are  trimmed 
to  correspond. 

For  a  young,  lady,  a  dress  of  the  palest  vert  dean 
faille  is  trimmed  with  deeper  green.  Round  the  skirt 
there  is  first  a  quilling  of  the  deep  green,  then  there 
is  a  high  flounce  of  the  lighter  tint,  which  is  slightly 
gathered  with  a  very  narrow  heading ;  the  edge  is  slit 
here  and  there,  forming  echaticrure,  through  which  pleats 
of  the  green  silk  appear  ;  the  slits  are  fastened  up  with 
flat  bows  of  both  shades.  A  short  green  tunic  skirt  of 
the  deeper  tint  is  edged  round  with  a  narrow  quilling  of 
the  same.  The  jacket  bodice  is  vert  d'eau ;  the  basque 
and  open  sleeves  have  trimmings  of  biais,  and  bows  of 
both  shades.  The  bodice  opens  in  front  ^  la  Aledicis. 

An  elegant  costume  of  buff  foulard  is  trimmed  with 
bands  of  buff  and  brown  foulard,  striped,  cut  on  the 
cross  ;  the  stripes  are  satin.  This  style  of  trimming  is 
extremely  novel  and  effective.  The  skirt  of  this  cos¬ 
tume  is  long,  falling  in  a  deep  point  at  the  back ;  the 
bodice  has  two  points  in  front  and  a  square  basque 
behind ;  it  is  like  the  tunic,  trimmed  with  striped  bands 
and  fringe.  There  are  five  wide  striped  bands  upon 
the  first  skirt.  Wide  open  sleeve,  ornamented  like  the 
tunic,  and  with  bow  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  These 
striped  bands,  or  biais  as  they  are  called  here,  should  be 
particularly  noticed  as  one  of  the  muveautes  of  the 
season,  for  though  introduced  a  little  time  since,  they 
have  not  until  quite  lately  been  adopted  by  the  fashion¬ 
able  world.  Now  they  are  considered  of  a  more  novel 
style  than  the  straight  flounce,  but  the  draped  and 
festooned  flounce  over  a  deep  quilling  is  the  handsomest 
and  most  effective  trimming  for  a  rich  toilette. 

Black  still  predominates  in  French  dresses.  A  tunic 
of  black  grenadine  is  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  a  female 
wardrobe  ;  the  most  elegant  are  trimmed  with  strips  of 
black  lace  insertion,  under  which  the  material  is  cutout ; 
the  tunic  is  coquettishly  looped  up  at  one  side,  the  cor¬ 
sage  is  open  in  front,  and  the  sleeves  wide  and  open. 
The  retroussis  is  caught  up  with  a  handsome  bow  of 
black  faille  with  fringed  ends.  Tunics  of  this  sort  are 
meant  to  wear  with  skirts  of  coloured  silk  or  satin 
arranged  in  flat  pleats  like  a  Scotch  kilt. 

The  wife  of  the  lately-appointed  ambassador  to  St. 


Petersburg  has  taken  a  handsome  choice  of  toilettes 
with  her  on  her  departure  from  Paris.  I  had  a  glance 
at  some  of  these,  and  not  having  made  any  promises  of 
discretion,  I  transcribe  the  following  notes  from  my 
pocket-book,  for  the  benefit  of  my  English  readers. 

One  of  the  dresses  is  a  magnificent  Havannah  faille 
silk.  The  short  dress  is  made  in  the  Gabrielle  style, 
very  much  open  in  front ;  the  sleeves  are  tightened  in  at 
the  elbow  ;  the  trimming  consists  of  coqtiilles  of  the  brown 
silk,  lined  with  apricot-coloured  satin,  and  of  black  lace, 
with  an  ornament  of  silk  passementerie.  The  skirt  is 
handsomely  draped,  in  three-cornered  pleats,  showing 
the  rich-coloured  lining,  and  deeply  trimmed  with  lace, 
while  the  retroussis  are  fastened  up  with  rich  fiaqites  of 
silk  passementerie.  The  under-skirt  has  biais  trimmings 
of  both  shades  of  colour,  with  lace  and  passementerie 
ornaments  to  correspond. 

A  dinner  toilette  is  composed  of  a  long  train-shaped 
dress  with  a  very  handsome  flounce,  in  godet  pleats  with 
reversed  heading.  .  The  dress  is  mauve,  and  the  flounce 
is  lined  with  violet ;  it  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with 
a  biais  of  violet  silk,  headed  with  a  narrow  quilling  of 
the  same.  The  corsage  is  slanted  off  in  front,  and  has 
two  rounded  basques  at  the  sides  ;  behind  the  basques 
open  to  show  the  full  pleating  of  the  train-shaped  skirt. 
The  basques  have  no  trimming  beyond  a  double  piping 
of  mauve  and  violet  satin.  The  bodice,  of  quite  a  new 
shape,  opens  to  show  a  jabot  of  black  and  white  lace. 
It  is  trimmed  with  bows  and  coqitilles  of  mauve  and 
violet  silk  and  satin.  The  sleeves  have  a  similar  trim¬ 
ming,  with  flat  piped  bows  on  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and 
are  extremely  effective,  with  engageaiite  under-sleeves  of 
black  and  white  lace. 

Another  splendid  dress  is  of  dove-coloured  faille  silk 
with  a  chintz  pattern  of  coloured  flowers  ;  the  shades 
of  the  bouquets  are  beautifully  matched  and  melted. 
The  dress  is  draped  over  an  under-skirt  of  plain  dove 
colour.  The  corsage  is  open  in  front  en  carre,  and  has 
very  wide  sleeves  ;  a  tulle  fichu  and  engageantes  complete 
this  beautiful  toilette. 

In  my  promenade  along  the  boulevards,  which  I 
happily  found  unchanged— except  for  a  good  many 
bullet-holes  in  the  shop-windows — I  admired  at  La 
Compagnie  Lyonnaise  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
new  chintz  patterns,  not  only  in  silks  but  in  gauzes  and 
grenadines.  With  the  fond  blanc,  the  large  bouquets  of 
flowers  look  most  fresh  and  summer-like.  The  most 
lovely  patterns  are  the  bluet,  or  blue  corn-flower  pattern, 
and  the  coquelicot,  or  field  poppy,  mixed  with  wheat-ears ; 
then  there  are  the  variegated  bouquets  of  mixed  colours 
over  a  pale  grey  or  buff  ground.  On  French  percale 
ecrue  the  imitation  of  chintz  is  more  perfect ;  it  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  draperies  of  cretonne,  used  in  ancient 
bedrooms,  and  lately  introduced  again  in  French 
ameublement.  Rut  in  silks  the  chintz  patterns  are 
remarkably  rich.  The  grounds  are  azure  grey,  pale 
dove  colour,  or  light  buff,  and  the  teintes  fondues  of  the 
large  designs  are  extremely  agreeable  to  an  artistic  eye. 
Dresses  of  this  description  are  made  with  flounces  and 
furbelows,  and  draped  over  under-skirts  of  plain  or  of 
kilted  self-coloured  silk,  which  should  always  be  chosen 
to  match  with  the  ground  of  the  chintz  pattern  dress. 
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Thus  we  arc  still  returning  to  and  copying  the 
dresses  of  a  century  ago — we  take  not  only  the  faioti  but 
the  material  of  those  toilettes  dear  to  our  great-grand¬ 
mothers.  With  the  low  corsage  we  wear  the  Jichtt 
menteur  of  tulle  or  clear  lawn  such  as  the  ladies  of  the 
ancient  regime  wore  them,  and  in  this  we  are  not  to 
blame,  for  it  must  be  confessed  nothing  is  more  becom¬ 
ing  to  a  lady  than  the  bouffant  folds  of  those  very  dainty 
fichus. 


fureur  as  it  is  just  now.  Point  lace  of  any  description, 
but  chiefly  old  English,  Brussels,  Malines,  Alen9on, 
are  all  dearly  prized,  while  modern  imitations,  if  done 
by  hand,  are  by  no  means  despised.  Valenciennes,  both 
white  and  ecruc,  is  a  standard  clentelle  for  the  female 
wardrobe,  while  the  handsome  silk  guipures  of  the  day 
are  next  only  to  Chantilly  in  favour  for  trimming  silk 
costumes  and  confections. 

Of  the  latter  I  have  also  seen  a  variety  of  new  models. 


■Silk  and  Cashmere  Mantles. 


Of  all  fashions,  that  of  the  plain  high  bodice  is  one  of 
those  which  has  existed  the  longest,  and  it  is  quite  a  boon 
to  see  a  change  in  the  corsage,  and  to  study  the  various 
shapes  of  the  open  bodice,  square,  oval,  en  cceur,  or 
what  not,  to  which  such  a  variety  of  delicate  and  co¬ 
quettish  lingerie  de  luxe  can  be  adapted.  What  an  im¬ 
provement  is  plenty  of  clear  muslin  or  tulle  and  lace 
in  the  female  toilet !  It  lends  an  indescribable  charm 
to  the  simplest  dress,  and  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
most  elegant  costume.  And  lace  never  was  such  a 


which  rather  leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  to  be 
held  up  as  the  criterion  of  fashionable  taste  and  ele¬ 
gance. 

One  is  a  mantelet  of  faille  silk,  with  epaulettes  of 
deep  guipure  and  passementerie  ;  it  fastens  at  the  back 
with  a  flat  bow  of  silk  and  lace  ;  in  front  it  falls  in  ele¬ 
gant  lappets,  trimmed  with  lace. 

Another  is  a  half-fitting  paletot  of  black  silk  rep. 
The  trimming  is  new  and  very  tasteful.  It  consist  c/ 
a  double  row  of  very  rich  black  silk  guipure.  Th 
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•Little  Girl’s  Cambric 
Walking  Dress. 


-Cambric  Muslin 
PiNAFXIRE. 
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335. — Frock  of  Grey  Lau^n. 


336.— White  Pique  Frock. 


34.0. — £cru  Lawn  Frock. 


338. — Girl’s  Walking  Dress  (Back.) 


339 _ Girl’s  Walking  Dress  (Front). 
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first  row  is  put  on  very  full  and  gathered  in  at  either 
edge  with  small  rosettes  of  violet  plush  ;  the  second  row 
is  but  slightly  gathered,  and  forms  the  outer  border. 
This  trimming  goes  round  the  paletot,  continuing  up 
the  front  to  the  throat.  The  back  seams  are  also  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  sort  of  revers  of  guipure  with  similar 
rosettes,  and  at  the  top  the  trimming  simulates  a  pointed 
collar. 

Again,  a  paletot  very  much  in  the  Henri  III.  style  is 
pinched  in  a  good  deal,  but  not  quite  tight-fitting.  It 
is  a  good  deal  longer  in  front  than  at  the  back,  and 
rounded  off  at  the  sides.  The  trimming  is  a  double 
and  very  fluffy  ruche  of  pinked-out  white  and  black 
silk  and  a  black  guipure  border.  This  trimming  edges 
all  the  outline  of  the  paletot,  the  neck,  top,  and  bottom 
of  the  tntonnoir  sleeves,  and  also  the  side  seams  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  waist,  where  two  small  square  basques 
are  simulated.  There  are  also  square  pockets  in  front, 
with  similar  trimming  all  round. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  paletot  with  wide  sleeves 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  vetement  of  the  season,  in 
spite  of  the  mantelets  of  various  styles  which  are  also 
fashionable. 

Jackets  of  black,  maroon,  or  grey  cloth  are  braided 
all  over  in  patterns  of  the  same  colour ;  these  are  in 
the  polonaise  style,  and  with  wide  sleeves  hanging  straight 
down  from  the  elbow. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  bonnets,  and  from 
various  causes  the  summer  saison  has  been  so  much  re¬ 
tarded,  that  even  now  it  is  a  question  of  interest  to  my 
fair  readers  to  know  what  the  new  chapeaux  are  that  are 
now  worn  in  Paris.  The  spring  season  opened  with 
the  Pamela  ferme,  an  enlarged  modification  of  the 
chapeau  complet  of  last  winter,  and  this  is  still  much  worn, 
but  there  are  now  new  styles. 

The  Diva,  high  shape,  much  resembling  a  casque,  and 
narrow,  straight,  sloping  border. 

The  Lucienne,  somewhat  lower  than  the  former,  and 
with  border  curled  up  in  front  and  behind. 

And  the  Reine  Margot,  high  crown,  border  sloped 
in  front,  and  large  turned-up  curtain  at  the  back. 

The  trimmings  are  placed  very  much  in  front  and  an 
aigrette  at  the  side.  Everything  depends  upon  the  skill 
of  the  modiste,  for  the  bare  shapes  of  present  chapeaux 
are  certainly  more  eccentric  than  graceful. 

Madame  Jenny  Navarre  has  some  very  distingue 
models : — A  Diva  bonnet  of  white  straw,  trimmed  with 
crimson  faille  and  crepe  de  chine,  and  with  a  large  bunch 
of  primeroses  de  chine,  white  and  pink,  and  their  beauti¬ 
ful  velvety  foliage  shaded  green  and  crimson. 

Another  of  black  English  straw,  with  black  lace,  an 
enormous  bow  of  black  faille  ribbon,  and  a  bunch  of 
reine  marguerites,  shaded  from  yellow  to  deep  orange, 
tinted  foliage  and  moss. 

A  Pamela,  of  a  very  open  shape,  with  front  of  quilled 
tulle  and  a  flaunty  garland  of  field  flowers  round  the 
crown,  bow  and  strings  of  maize  ribbon. 

And  a  black  lace  casque,  with  black  faille  ribbon, 
bunch  of  elder  blossoms  and  berries,  and  aigrette  of 
cut  jet. 

At  Madame  Marie  Boirot’s  elegant  establishment  I 
saw  a  Diva  bonnet  of  Florence  straw,  trimmed  with 


black  faille  ribbon-,  a  splendid  spray  of  half-blown 
rosebuds  was  placed  with  peculiar  grace  en  aigrette  at 
the  side. 

Also  a  Brctonne  bonnet  of  Leghorn  straw,  trimmed 
with  folds  of  silk  rep  of  two  shades  of  green,  and  with 
a  garland  of  large  white  jessamine  of  peculiar  beauty. 

And  a  Reine  Margot  chapeau,  turned  up  at  the  back 
with  a  profusion  of  loops  of  brown  and  bright  blue 
ribbon,  while  in  front  there  was  one  blush  rose  and 
small  bunches  of  white  may.  This  is  a  very  stylish 
model  for  a  young  lady. 

Mourning  bonnets  are  trimmed  with  alternate  biais  of 
white  and  black  crape,  and  with  white  flbwers  and 
sprays  of  cut  jet. 

Black  crape  bonnets  have  white  fronts  when  they 
are  of  the  Pamela  shape. 

In  Paris  crepe  Anglais  is  used  for  deepest  mourning ; 
black  grenadine  embroidered  with  jet  comes  next  -,  and 
for  half-mourning  white  and  black  bonnets,  with  trim¬ 
mings  as  above  described. 

Hats  are  decidedly  large  this  summer.  The  newest 
shape  is  La  Jardiniere.  The  crown  is  squarish  and 
rather  high  -,  the  brim  slopes  off  all  round. 

The  Glaneuse  has  quite  a  square  crown  and  straight 
brim  ;  it  is  larger  than  the  Trianon,  but  is  trimmed  like 
it  en  aigrette  at  the  side. 

The  Roland  is  quite  a  riding-hat,  with  high  square 
crown,  and  narrow  brim  turned  up  evenly  all  round. 
It  is  trimmed  with  a  velvet  band  and  a  straight  feather. 

These  hats  are  all  trimmed  very  much  in  the  same 
style  as  the  bonnets  above  described,  with  a  spray  of 
flowers  placed  feather-like  at  the  side.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  Glaneuse  and  Trianon  models.  The 
Jardiniere  is  frequently  wreathed  all  round  with  varied 
flowers,  while  one  single  spray  forms  an  aigrette  at  the 
side.  The  Roland,  however,  is  more  generally  orna¬ 
mented  with  feathers  than  flowers. 

I  noticed  a  Roland  hat  of  brown  English  straw, 
trimmed  with  faille  ribbon  of  two  shades  of  the  same 
colour,  forming  in  front  a  very  large  bow,  with  the 
loop  upwards  as  the  fashion  now  is.  There  were  two 
brown  feathers  of  both  shades  placed  at  the  side. 

Another  hat  of  the  same  model  was  of  black  straw, 
trimmed  with  black  faille  ribbon.  A  smooth  crimson 
feather  formed  the  aigrette,  and  a  black  one  was  curled 
over  the  crown. 

For  half-mourning  a  black  hat  was  ornamented  with 
a  high  bow  of  lavender  faille  ribbon,  a  white  rose  and 
black  feather. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Country  Toilet. — Tuscan  straw  hat  of  high  and 
straight  shape,  and  widf  brim,  raised  at  the  back  ;  the 
trimming  of  black  velvA  crepe  de  chine  scarf,  and  a  tuft 
of  geranium  placed  at  the  back  -,  the  hair  falls  low  on 
the  neck,  and  is  waved.  Silk  serge  Moblot  jacket,  with 
collar,  revers,  and  bindings  of  coloured  silk ;  tabs  of 
the  same  material  ornament  this  stylish  jacket.  Striped 
silk  dress  with  scalloped  tunic  -,  the  scallops  are  edged 
with  a  flounce ;  the  under-skirt  is  trimmed  with  five 
flounces. 

Walking  Costume. — Straw  bonnet  with  blonde 
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cap ;  trimming  of  silk  ribbon  flowers,  and  a  white 
plume.  Dress  of  ecru  cloth,  with  trimmed  corsage, 
and  deep  open  basques,  with  revers,  the  back  open  and 
flounced,  and  a  large  pocket  placed  on  each  side  -,  the 
second  skirt  is  a  plain  demi-train. 

Dress  for  a  Girl  of  Ten  Years. — Rice-straw  hat 
of  high  and  pointed  form,  curved  and  lined  brims,  with 
ribbon  bows  and  peacock’s  feathers.  Deep  linen  collar 
fastened  at  the  back.  Sleeveless  jacket  of  Scotch  tartan. 
Poplin  tunic,  velvet  sash  and  buttons. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERNS. 

SLEEVE  AND  CAPE  FOR  PIQUE  DRESS  IN  MALTESE  LACE  BRAIDING. 

Materials :  Finest  mohair  braid ;  fine  black  sewing  silk ; 
and  ecru  or  white  pique. 

This  beautiful  design  is  worked  by  braiding  in  the 
ordinary  style ;  the  design  simulates  lace-work.  The 
illustration  shows  the  mode  of  making  up  the  deep 
sleeve,  and  the  exact  pattern  of  half  the  cape  is  given. 
Ladies  will  note  that  at  the  centre  of  each  lace  flower 
the  braid  is  shown  of  double  thickness  ;  this  is  effected 


by  braiding  up  to  the  centre,  and  returning  by  braiding 
closely  to  the  first  braid  until  the  lines  diverge. 

Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  trace  these  patterns  in  ladies’ 
own  materials  at  a  very  moderate  charge. 

THE  CHANTILLY  LAMBREQUIN. 

Materials :  Canvas ;  5  shades  of  brown  Berlin  wool;  fine 
Shetland  wool  filoselle.  Pompadour  blue  Berlin  wool,  or 
other  grounding  colour  ;  5  shades  each  of  green  and  rose 
colour. 

This  beautiful  design  is  intended  for  mantelpieces, 
what-not  bracket,  and  table-cloth  borders.  It  is  worked 
in  Berlin  wool  and  in  filoselle,  and  represents  a  garland 
of  foliage  and  rose  placed  over  Chantilly  lace.  The 
rose  and  foliage  are  worked  in  ordinary  cross-stitch,  as 
are  the  thicker  portions  of  the  lace ;  the  lighter  parts 
are  worked  over  each  thread  of  the  canvas,  and  the 
lightest  over  four  threads,  forming  perfect  squares,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier, 
125,  Oxford-street,  supply  the  materials  for  working 
this  design  at  most  moderate  prices. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


RULES. 

1.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
XEnglishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stanijicd  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Hooks,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  bo  willing  to  take  for  tho 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  tho  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  Tho  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  tho  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

1217.  Mrs.  E.  has  a  handsome  new  velvet  pile  table-cover,  cost  30s.; 
also  a  handsome  smoldng-cap,  marono  cloth,  braided  with  gold- 
coloured  braid,  largo  silk  tassel,  quilted  inside.  WiU  exchange  them 
for  anything  useful,  wearing  apparel,  linen  curtains,  fur,  &o.  Address, 
Mrs.  E.,  27,  Aingcr-road,  Primrose-hill. 

1218.  Sixty-three  copper  coins  (will  bo  sent  for  approval  if  desired), 
among  which  are  some  very  rare  old  English,  and  thirteen  small  silver 
ditto.  Open  to  offers.  Markham  Howard,  27,  Somerford-grovc, 
Stoke  Newington,  N. 

1219.  H.  K.  will  bo  glad  of  any  orders  for  children’s  quilted  hats, 
also  for  poor  people’s  clothing.  Very  moderate  terms.  Address  with 
Editor. 

1220.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardiso  braid  and 
fine  crochet  cotton.  Will  bo  glad  to  take  orders.  Address,  Ada, 
Post-office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

1221.  Sisters  would  bo  glad  of  orders  for  point  lace,  a  pretty  stand- 
up  collar,  or  cravat  ends.  M.  E.  H.,  Mrs.  Mason,  North-street,  Ripon. 

1222.  Lizzie  has  7  years  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine,  from  1857  to  1864,  4  years  of  tho  Young  Englishwoman,  from 
1867  to  1871,  3  years  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Journal,  from  1S68  to 
1S71.  Would  exchange  for  a  Weir’s  hand  sewing-machine.  Address 
with  Editor. 


1223.  Ruda  has  tho  whole  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  from  the  beginning  to  part  with  for  quarter  price. 

1224.  Fortuna  has  tho  following  pieces,  “  La Favorita,”  “Le  Jour 
de  Bonhour,”  “  Echoes  of  the  Night,”  “  Alma,”  “  II  Barbiere,”  “  Tho 
Grand  Duchess,”  in  perfect  order.  Open  to  offers. 

1225.  Pet  has  a  white  chip  bonnet  handsomely  trimmed,  worn  only 
once  at  a  wedding,  cost  253.  Will  take  173.  6d.  for  it.  Address  with 
Editor. 

1226.  Katherine  has  a  rich  sealskin  jacket  and  muff  for  disposal, 
cost  £17  103. ;  real  lace  shawl  (black) ;  imitation  ditto;  real  Spanish 
mantilla,  cost  £15 ;  a  splendid  dressing-bag,  and  some  antique  and 
valuable  laces.  Money,  or  half  exchanges  in  money  and  real  gold 
jewellery,  or  lace.  Letters  to  K.  K.,  Post-office,  26,  Oxford-street, 
London,  W.  No  post  cards. 

1228.  Folio  has  an  excellent  blue  frock  coat,  worn  about  six  times, 
cost  £4.  Wants  in  exchange  tea  or  groceries,  for  distribution  amongst 
tho  poor,  iSs.  worth.  Offered  articles  of  dress  for  narrow  strips  of 
embroidery  or  tatting. 

1229.  Maida  has  an  extremely  handsome  raised  crochet  antimacassar, 
valued  at  123.  6d.  Would  take  Ss.  Also  strips  of  embroidery,  well 
worked  and  on  good  stuff. 

1230.  Poverty  has  a  very  handsome  piece  of  Indian  work,  suitable 
for  a  large  banner-screen,  cushion,  or  box-stool.  Worked  in  gold  twist 
and  coloured  floss  silk  flowers  on  a  black  ground.  What  lace  work 
or  money  will  any  one  give  her  for  it  ?  It  cost  £2  23.,  and  is  perfectly 
new. 

1231.  Wanted,  condition  unimportant  (if  perfect  and  tolerably 
clean).  Elements  of  Morality,  illustrated,  translated  from  the  German 
by  Mary  Wollstonccraft,  before  1795,  praised  by  Miss  Yonge  in  Mac¬ 
millan.  Copies  extant  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales  up  to  1S40, 
but  now  lost  sight  of.  What  equivalent  desired  ? 

1232.  Isabelle  has  handsome  modem  point  lace  trimming  for  dress, 
six  inches  wide.  She  wiU  take  a  guinea  a  yard.  She  will  execute  any 
orders. 

1233.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardiso  braid  and 
fine  crochet  cotton.  Will  be  glad  to  take  orders.  Address,  Ada, 
Post-office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

1234.  Eva  has  a  bridal  wreath  and  veil,  once  worn,  cost  together 
£3  iss.  fid. ;  veil  white  silk  net,  white  satin,  bouquets  of  orange, 
myrtles,  &c.,  wreath  to  match.  Wishes  in  exchange  point  lace. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1235.  Daisy  makes  pretty  imitation  violet  baskets,  is.  4d. ;  also, 
lavender  cases,  shape  of  jugs,  &c. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 


34 >• — Walking  Tcillis. 


colour,  are  mostly  used  for  the  costume  complet,  and  In  fashionable  bagatelles  we  have  this  month  to  mention 
ornamented  with  trimmings  gradually  shaded  to  a  darker  the  new  jewelled  combs,  or  agraffe  Deesse,  to  fasten  up 
tint  of  the  same  colour.  For  the  summer,  however,  the  plaits  at  the  back  of  the  head.  This  agraffe  is  made 


Soft  colours  are  still  all  the  vogue  both  in  silk  and 
fancy  materials ;  stone  colour  and  all  shades  of  grey, 
pale  salmon  or  flesh  colour,  sand,  dust,  and  light  snuff 


and  with  the  lighter  fabrics  that  are  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  in  our  toilets,  gayer  and  more  varied  tints  will 
appear. 
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342. — Evening  ToitETs. 

the  locket  and  eardrops  are  also  made  to  complete  sleeves,  basques,  and  pockets,  strips  of  blue  velvet  were 
the  set.  fastened  down  at  either  end  with  buttons  of  the  same. 

For  the  seaside,  white  jackets  are  still  the  most  dis-  Other  models  were  trimmed  with  violet  or  crimson. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  1  liavo  a  cosy  little  nest. 

Fit  for  my  bird,  my  sweetest  Rose ; 

I  think  the  people  did  their  Ix'st 
Its  pretty  fittings  to  dispose. 

I  knew  not  half  so  much  before 
Of  carpets,  curtains,  poles,  and  rings ; 

SO  many  marriages  take  place  in  July  and  August, 
that  the  number  of  letters  received  upon  bridal  cos¬ 
tumes  and  bridal  furnishings  is  fully  accounted  for. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  young  beginners  in  life  start 
with  good  “  plenishings,”  whether  of  toilet  or  of  house 
furniture,  and  as  the  more  costly  and  important  of  the 
two,  I  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  furniture  first. 

Those  who  are  wealthy  scarcely  need  advice  on  this 
subject ;  there  are  well-known  artistic  upholsterers  and 
furnishers  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  durability 
and  beauty  of  the  articles  supplied,  and  whose  charges, 
though  heavy,  are  by  no  means  exorbitant ;  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  objets  cT art  it  is  decidedly 
the  best  plan  to  put  oneself  into  the  hands  of  artistic 
furnishers  ;  but  for  ordinary  house-furnishing  far  more 
thought  and  painstaking  care  must  be  employed.  As 
soon  as  the  house  is  taken,  and  the  sum  to  be  expended 
on  furniture  decided  on,  the  young  couple  should  obtain 
a  priced  catalogue  from  a  reliable  middle-class  uphol¬ 
sterer,  and  decide  on  the  articles  required  by  their 
position  and  within  their  means.  Now  it  is  far  wiser 
to  furnish  a  few  rooms  well  than  to  fill  an  entire  house 
with  badly-made  and  unsatisfactory  furniture. 

A  nicely-filled  dining-room,  pretty  drawing-room, 
good  bedroom,  dressing-room,  servants’  room,  and 
kitchen  are  the  necessities  of  house  furnishing,  and  spare 
rooms,  library,  and  boudoir  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
future ;  but  as  we  do  not  expect  to  buy  dining-room  fur¬ 
niture  twice  in  our  lives,  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be 
well  made,  of  well-seasoned  wood,  and  that  it  should 
be  plain  and  handsome,  as  our  tastes  may  alter,  and  the 
decorations  and  adornments  that  please  us  at  twenty 
may  fatigue  the  eye  when  we  come  to  forty  years. 

Dining-rooms  should  be  fitted  with  handsome  rep 
curtains,  with  bronze  fenders,  with  Venetian  blinds, 
with  solid  table  and  solid  chairs,  handsome  sideboard 
and  dinner  waggon — if  space  admits  of  that  convenience 
• — this  furniture  to  be  all  en  suite,  of  oak  or  mahogany 
— oak  if  possible,  as  being  more  cheerful.  The  carpet 
must  be  chosen  to  correspond  or  contrast  with  the 
paper,  and  must  harmonise  with  the  curtains.  The 
looking-glass  and  picture-frames  must  be  of  oak  to 
match  the  furniture. 

The  drawing-room  is  more  a  matter  of  personal 
taste  than  is  the  dining-room,  and  providing  that  there 
are  plenty  of  easy  chairs,  a  good  straight  sofa,  pretty 
tables,  handsome  cabinets,  and  etageres  for  flowers,  I 
do  not  think  that  there  need  be  any  doubt  about  a 
pretty  room,  if  only  the  chintz  or  silk  rep  curtains,  the 
carpets  and  covers,  harmonise  with  each  other  and  with 
the  general  decorations  of  the  room. 


“  I  used  to  deem  it  once  a  boro 
To  hear  about  such  trivial  things. 

“  But  now — for  Rose — no  pains  too  great, 

No  cares  too  small  that  give  her  pleasure ! 

1  like  to  stand  and  contemplate 
This  casket  for  my  valued  treasure.” 

Jo/ui  Janiin'jham' s  Journal. 

The  bedroom  should  communicate  with  a  nice  airy 
dressing-room  for  imusieur  le  tnari,  and  should  be  entirely 
furnished  for  the  lady’s  use.  A  double  washing-stand, 
however,  is  desirable,  as  it  looks  handsomer  than  a  single 
stand,  and  is  more  convenient,  and  she  must  also  have 
a  good  bath.  Where  space  admits,  a  large  three-winged 
wardrobe  gives  plenty  of  room,  and  with  a  handsome 
chest  of  drawers,  good  chairs,  and  a  pillar  toilet-table 
with  mirror,  the  bride  will  have  little  reason  to  com¬ 
plain,  for  the  doors  of  her  wardrobe  are  of  plate-glass, 
and  in  her  pillar  toilet-table  she  has  room  for  many 
small  articles  necessary  for  her  toilet. 

In  the  dressing-room  we  must  provide  a  good  large 
bath,  handsome  washing-stand,  hanging  wardrobe,  and 
chest  of  drawers  for  clothes,  and  boot  cupboard  or  press, 
unless  the  lower  part  of  the  hanging  wardrobe  be  devoted 
to  this  purpose ;  but,  selon  moi,  boots  should  be  kept 
away  from  all  other  articles  of  dress.  The  toilet-table 
should  have  a  large  handsome  looking-glass,  and  the 
wardrobe  door  should  be  of  plate-glass.  In  all  respects 
the  two  rooms  should  correspond —  carpets,  curtains,  and 
furniture. 

The  servants’  room  should  be  neatly  and  comfortably 
furnished — good  beds,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  wash- 
stand  to  each  person.  The  blinds  throughout  the 
house  should  be  Venetian,  as  the  durability  and  neatness 
of  these  blinds  exceed  all  others. 

For  kitchen  furniture  my  readers  should  consult 
Mrs.  Beeton’s  Household  Management,  which  gives  a 
priced  list  of  these  requisites. 

But  we  have  omitted  all  mention  of  books  and  book¬ 
cases.  The  dining-room  must  be  furnished  with  book¬ 
cases  when  there  is  no  third  room,  and  here  should 
stand  the  bride’s  “  Davenport,”  which  will  presently 
contain  her  housekeeping  books,  bills,  and  various 
papers.  Here  also  all  valuable  papers  should  be  kept, 
as  policies  for  life  assurance,  wills,  &c.  Perfect  order 
in  these  details  of  life  will  be  found  invaluable  in  case 
of  illness,  accident,  or  death,  and  for  this  reason  I  men¬ 
tion  here  the  value  of  a  safe  place  for  papers  of  this  kind. 

To  return  to  our  furnishing.  Although  of  course 
handsome  furniture  is  best  to  buy,  and  it  is  wiser  to  even 
furnish  sitting-room  and  bedroom  only  with  good,  well- 
made  articles  rather  than  buy  bad  cheap  furniture  for 
an  entire  house,  yet  plain  simple  furniture  may  be  had 
at  moderate  prices,  and  plate-glass  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  those  whose  best  mirror  is  in  “  each  other’s  eyes.” 
Let  us  suppose  we  have  five  hundred  pounds  to  buy 
furniture  as  a  moderate  average  sum ;  that  we  possess 
this  sum  exclusive  of  expense  in  house-painting,  altera¬ 
tion,  and  decoration,  and  of  wedding  expenses.  It  is 
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well  to  purchase  all  necessaries  first,  and  to  begin  with 
the  most  necessary  rooms.  I  do  not  approve  of  spending 
a  large  sum  on  the  drawing-room  and  on  the  wife’s 
room,  leaving  the  husband’s  dressing-room  barely  fur¬ 
nished,  and  the  dining-room  chairs  anything  but  reliable. 
Let  all  things  be  en  accord,  and  begin  by  buying  the 
blinds  for  the  house  both  back  and  front.  Then 
carpet  the  dining-room,  curtain,  and  furnish  it  with 
sideboard,  chairs,  table  and  fender,  &c.  Proceed  to 
carpet  bed  and  dressing  room,  to  purchase  curtains 
for  both  rooms,  the  bed,  and  furnish  both  rooms 
as  advised  above,  omitting  luxuries,  as  mantelpiece 
glasses,  until  we  know  how  much  of  the  is  left. 

The  maids’  bedroom  will  not  be  very  costly,  but  all 
articles  must  be  good,  and  most  specially  the  beds,  for  tired 
frames  will  have  to  recover  energy  on  these,  and  a  cosy 
bed  will  often  be  more  valued  than  an  extra  pound  in 
the  wages.  The  kitchen  must  next  be  furnished  with 
all  necessaries,  and  then  the  surplus  money  can  be  nicely 
laid  out  on  making  the  pretty  drawing-room  a  “  cosy 
little  nest  ”  for  the  bride. 

If  we  spend  the  following  sums  on  each  of  the  rooms 
we  shall  find  that  all  can  be  nicely  and  well  furnished  : — 
Dining-room,  £\oo\  drawing-room,  ^150-,  bedroom 
and  dressing-1 00m,  j^I20  ;  kitchen  and  sundries,  ; 
maids’  room  for  two,  £lo  ;  this  leaves  sixty  pounds  to 
be  expended  on  stair-carpets,  hall,  &c. 

Of  course  this  estimate  is  not  for  a  large  house,  the 
carpeting  of  which  would  run  away  with  most  of  the 
modest  sum  with  which  we  are  supposed  to  begin,  and 
real  comfort  in  good  plain  furniture  may  be  secured  by 
young  beginners  for  a  far  less  sum.  I  have  been  led  to 
these  remarks  from  having  lately  assisted  a  young  friend 
to  select  the  equipments  for  a  modest  dwelling,  where 

love  will  be  the  lord  of  all,”  and  whose  futur  had  so 
perfect  a  faith  in  her  taste  and  knowledge  that  he  gave 
her  a  cheque  for  the  amount  to  be  expended,  and  told 
her  to  “  get  the  Silkworm”  to  help  her  buy  “  the  things.” 
So  in  a  moment  of  weakness  I  consented  ;  we  paid  the 
cheque  into  a  bank  in  her  name,  sent  for  catalogues,  and 
made  out  a  rough  estimate  of  what  “  we”  wanted.  It 
was  great  fun  to  see  the  bride-elect’s  little  perplexities — 
her  care  in  choosing,  her  exactness  as  to  details,  and  her 
anxiety  to  spend  the  money  properly.  We  went  to 
many  upholsterers  and  saw  much,  but  we  finally  decided 
on  following  the  plan  I  have  given,  and  all  necessaries 
were  in  the  house  before  luxuries,  for  in  buying  one  is 
so  likely  to  be  misled  by  one’s  wishes,  and  to  fancy  that 
money  is  inexhaustible ;  and  so  we  obtained  nearly 
everything  from  one  house,  a  large  furnishing  upholsterer 
and  draper  in  the  Edgware-road,  near  the  station.  The 
house  was  quite  new  to  me,  but  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  general  arrangements,  as  well  as  with  the  furni¬ 
ture.  The  house  of  D.  B.  Johnstone  &  Co.  is  very  large, 
and  the  departments  are  arranged  in  the  mest  convenient 
manner  for  inspecting  the  goods.  The  carpet-room  is 
large,  well  lighted,  and  filled  with  most  tempting  rolls 
of  all  the  newest  designs,  but  I  also  observed  some  old 
favourite  patterns,  known  to  wear  well,  among  the  ranks. 
The  dining-room  suites  present  several  novelties  in 
•“  Gothic”  furniture,  and  in  arm-chairs  in  particular  I 
noted  very  great  improvements.  The  sofas,  too,  are 


nearly  all  straight,  and  therefore  very  comfortable,  for 
nothing  can  exceed  the  misery  of  trying  to  rest  upon  a 
curved  sofa.  The  beds  and  bedding  look  to  be  most 
excellent,  and  the  suites  of  bedroom  furniture  may  be 
had  at  most  reasonable  prices,  for  plain  goods  and  hand-, 
somely-covered,  inlaid,  and  decorative  furniture  is  equally 
moderate  in  proportion. 

We  were  conducted,  at  our  request,  over  the  entire 
building,  saw  the  domestic  arrangements,  the  library, 
news-room,  smoking-room,  dining-rooms,  salon  for  the 
young  lady  employees ;  saw  the  “  streets”  of  bed¬ 
rooms  (two  hundred  “shop-people”  being  employed), 
and  then  returning  to  the  selling  departments,  noticed 
the  cheaper  furniture  arranged  below  on  a  level  with  the 
carpet-making  room,  a  vast  and  airy  apartment,  where 
carpet-making  was  going  on  busily.  Besides  this  enor¬ 
mous  furnishing  capacity,  INIessrs.  Johnstone  supply 
linens,  sheetings,  and  drapery  and  millinery  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  a  house  well  worthy  of  note,  and  I  advise  my 
readers  to  glance  at  its  elaborate  and  carefully-organised 
arrangements  for  supplying  nearly  every  class  of  goods 
with  comfort  to  the  purchaser. 

From  house-furnishing  to  the  all-important  subject  of 
the  trousseau  is  an  easy  transition,  and  at  the  present 
moment  ladies  are  better  off  in  one  respect  than  was  my 
young  friend  in  June,  for  noiu  there  is  a  sale  of  all  ready¬ 
made  stock  at  Mrs.  Young’s,  123,  Oxford-street,  and 
had  time  allowed  I  think  the  reduction  in  price  would 
have  proved  a  great  temptation  to  us,  for  the  present 
stock  consists  not  only  of  the  ordinary  excellent  under¬ 
clothing  usually  kept  by  Mrs.  Young,  but  of  a  very  large 
assortment  of  exquisitely  made  and  trimmed  goods  fit 
for  “  any  lady  in  the  land,”  and  the  price  of  these  is 
very  low  when  we  consider  the  beauty  of  the  work  and 
the  excellence  of  the  materials.  These  goods  are  the 
stock  of  a  well-known  firm  who  have  been  compelled 
to  part  with  them  on  account  of  the  war,  and  as  they  are 
most  beautifully  made,  ladies  should  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  securing  some.  I  really  dare  not  quote  the 
prices  of  the  cheaper  goods,  but  will  simply  state  that 
longcloth  chemises  trimmed  with  frills  are  offered  under 
two  shillings  each  ;  this  will  give  some  idea  of  the  low¬ 
ness  of  prices.  I  saw  some  very  pretty  knickerbocker 
drawers,  richly  trimmed  with  work  and  lace  ;  white 
tucked  petticoats,  white  embroidered  jupons,  and  white 
Madeira  Jupons,  all  of  thoroughly  good  materials  and 
fine  needlework. 

Mrs.  Young  is  now  making  a  very  pretty  and  inex¬ 
pensive  nightdress  ;  it  is  open  in  front  en  chdle  for  about 
three  inches  from  the  neck,  and  is  trimmed  with  richly- 
embroidered  insertions  and  edgings ;  the  sleeves  are 
demi-ouvert,  and  very  graceful.  Of  course  these  night¬ 
dresses  are  for  summer  wear,  and  are  of  fine  thin  long- 
cloth  ;  they  are  also  suitable  for  India  outfits,  and  for 
wearing  in  hot  climates. 

Mrs.  Young  has  a  large  stock  of  fine  thin  chemises 
made  very  neatly  with  lace  trimmings  of  real  and  patent 
Valenciennes  lace.  I  consider  these  beautifully-stitched 
garments,  with  their  simple  real  lace  trimming,  as  per¬ 
haps  the  most  ladylike  of  any  shown  me,  in  spite  of 
tempting  Madeira  work.  The  camisoles  and  petticoat 
bodices  are  very  elegant,  and  are  handsomely  trimmed 
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en  cccur  to  suit  the  present  modes  in  dress.  These 
camisoles  are  so  nicely  made  that  ladies  can  wear  them 
under  unlined  muslin  bodices,  and  these  clear  bodices 
can  be  purchased  of  Mrs.  Young.  They  are  made  in 
all  the  latest  styles,  and  are  very  dressy  if  accompanied 
with  a  muslin  tunic,  and  worn  over  silk  or  grenadine 
skirts. 

The  white  pique  dresses  are  wonderfully  pretty  and 
cheap ;  those  braided  black  are  reduced  to  sixteen 
shillings,  and  are  really  charming  morning  toilets. 
Printed  cambric  morning  toilets  are  sold  as  low  as  ten 
shillings,  but  these  are  slightly  soiled ;  but  as  all  are 
of  good  washing  materials,  it  is  easy  to  have  them  look 
spotless  in  a  few  days.  The  washing  satine  breakfast 
dresses  are  wonderfully  pretty,  and  for  seaside  and 
country  wear  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended ; 
they  are  so  fresh  and  charming  that  I  am  not  surprised 
that  ladies  are  purchasing  them  as  quickly  as  they  can 
be  made. 

This  sale  begins  on  July  1st,  and  will  only  continue 
until  the  stock  is  cleared,  as  Mrs.  Young  is  altering  her 
premises  and  taking  the  next  house  as  costume  show¬ 
room,  so  that  ladies  should  not  delay  in  writing  for 
specialities,  or  they  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  what  they 
require  at  so  reasonable  a  rate. 

July  is  the  month  par  excellence  for  muslin  dresses,  and 
if  we  have  real  July  weather,  which,  from  our  cold 
spring,  is  to  be  expected,  we  ought  at  once  to  obtain  the 
latest  novelties  in  muslin  dresses. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  muslins  in  July,  they  are  so 
cool,  so  fresh,  so  becoming  to  all  women.  Old  or  young 
ladies  may  wear  muslins,  if  they  will  be  judicious  in 
selecting  the  designs  and  wear  them  made  up  in  con- 
venable  style.  Par  exemple,  old  or  elderly  ladles  can  with 
perfect  propriety  wear  Mr.  Chapman’s  black  muslin 
dresses,  with  the  graceful  white  borderings,  on  which 
black  lace  is  so  well  imitated,  but  the  dress  must  be 
made  with  a  lined  bodice,  and  worn  over  a  grenadine 
skirt. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Notting-hill-gate,  has  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  collection  of  muslins  they  are  all  so  new  in  design 
that  I  feel  sure  that  my  readers  will  own  that  they  have 
not  often  seen  prettier.  I  must  describe  a  few.  A  clear 
white  ground  is  dotted  with  blue  spots,  very  small  and 
innocent-looMYRg ;  the  bordering  of  this  dress  is  a  hand¬ 
some  blue  fringe  printed  on  the  clear  muslin  ;  the  effect 
is  delightful,  and  this  charming  design  can  be  had  in  all 
colours  and  in  black  on  white  ground.  The  black  and 
grey  muslins  are  also  most  artistic  in  design,  and  some 
very  elegant  muslins  have  ribbon  bands  introduced,  with 
foliage,  flowers,  ferns,  heather,  or  grasses ;  thus  on  a 
“  chintz”  muslin  the  bouquets  are  tied  with  Pompadour 
bows,  and  are  of  a  bright  contrasting  colour.  Again, 
flowers  are  shown  of  their  natural  hues,  but  the  foliage 
is  of  shaded  greys  and  even  black.  Plain  coloured 
muslins  of  every  shade  have  white  borders,  on  which 
black  lace  appears,  and  as  all  real  lace  patterns^are  chosen, 
the  effect  is  excellent.  Ecriie  muslins  have  also  this 
charming  black  lace  edpng,  and  the  effect  is  most  ele¬ 
gant.  Now  we  come  to  the  serious  point,  question  de 
prix.  Let  me  reassure  my  readers  on  this  point ;  they 
may  indulge  in  as  many  muslin  dresses  as  they  please. 


for  at  one  shilling  per  yard  they  will  not  easily  spend 
much  money,  though  they  purchase  half-a-dozen  dresses. 
For  my  economical  correspondents,  who  wish  to  make 
up  their  own  toilets,  I  can  say  begin  with  those  charm¬ 
ing  muslins  which  are  so  easily  and  so  quickly  made, 
and  you  will  not  repent  following  the  Silkworm’s  advice. 

Next  month  I  shall  speak  of  Mr.  Chapman’s  admirable 
costumes  de  voyape,  which  are  so  good  that  I  cannot  pass 
them  over  in  silence. 

I  have  this  month  paid  a  visit  to  No.75,Westbourne- 
grove,  a  locale  not  often  visited  by  me,  to  inspect  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  lace  imported  and  sold  by  Mrs.  Anson.  This 
lace  is  curious,  very  characteristic,  and,  what  is  of  great 
importance,  washes  admirably. 

This  Portuguese  lace  is  of  two  kinds,  coarse  and  fine;^ 
the  coarse  is  a  species  of  deutelle  torchon,  and  in  olden 
days  was  termed  “  seaming-lace it  is  most  effective 
on  all  kinds  of  underclothing,  is  used  for  infants’  robes, 
for  couvrettes  mingled  with  satin  ribbon  bands,  for  trim- 
mingsheetsand  pillow-cases,  and  for  household  purposes. 

The  finer  kinds  are  used  for  camisoles  and  dress  trim¬ 
mings,  and  for  handkerchief  borders ;  for  dessert  d’oyleys, 
and  other  ohjets  de  luxe.  I  myself  prefer  the  finest  and 
best  kinds  of  this  lace,  but  many  ladies  choose  the  coarser 
kind  in  preference,  and  certainly  it  is  most  effective, 
whether  used  on  Jupon  or  robe,  for  house  or  church 
decoration.  In  colour  the  Portuguese  lace  is  admirable, 
neither  white  nor  ecrue,  and  thus  looks  well  when  brought 
into  contact  with  any  material,  as  linen,  longcloth,  satin, 
rep,  velvet,  &c. 

This  lace  is  largely  employed  for  ecclesiastical  deco¬ 
ration,  for  which,  from  its  richness,  it  is  well  adapted; 
the  patterns  are  varied,  and  ladies'  must  use  their  own 
judgment  in  selecting  the  lace,  for  the  lighter  designs 
look  admirable  as  trimming,  while  the  beautiful  blonde¬ 
like  patterns  are  suited  for  lace  fichus  and  bodices,  of 
which  Mrs.  Anson  has  a  capital  stock.  The  prices  of 
Portuguese  lace  place  it  within  the  means  of  all,  but 
although  this  is  the  case,  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
it  becoming  common,  as  I  do  not  think  the  bourgeoisie 
will  appreciate  the  elegance  of  this  lace,  and  thus, 
although  cheap,  it  will  be  reserved  for  ladies’  use.  The 
prices  begin  from  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  yards,  and  range 
to  3s.  6d.  and  5s.,  according  to  width  and  pattern. 
Mrs.  Anson  has  also  an  establishment  at  Scarborough 
during  the  season. 

To  turn  from  pretty  muslins  and  charming  laces  to 
sorrow-stricken  homes  and  the  wants  of  mourners.  So 
many  letters  on  the  sad  subject  of  crape  oblige  me  to 
refer  my  readers  to  the  new  crape  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken — The  Albert  Crape.  This  crape 
(I  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  my 
former  letter)  is  a  facsimile  of  best  crape  in  colour,  in 
width,  and  in  pattern — for  so  the  little  crinkled  waves 
are  technically  termed — but  it  is  sold  at  less  than  half  the 
price  of  best  crape,  from  which  it  cannot  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  those  who  have  not  made  crape  a  study  for 
trade  purposes.  The  Albert  Crape  looks  extremely 
handsome  and  wears  extremely  well ;  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  its  durability,  and  it  will  turn  and  allow  of 
re-making  exactly  as  does  good  crape  -,  it  is,  therefore, 
economical,  and  differs  from  many  cheap  goods,  which 
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are  expensive  in  the  end  because  they  fail  in  •wearing 
qualities.  Although  happily  I  am  not  now  in  deep 
mourning,  yet  I  am  trying  an  experiment  with  Albert 
crape,  and  shall  let  my  readers  know  the  result  in  due 
time  ;  but  I  have  seen  this  crape  worn  for  five  months 
on  a  widow’s  dress,  and  am  really  astonished  at  the 
excellence  of  its  appearance.  I  consider  this  crape  of 
immense  use  and  importance  to  Englishwomen,  who 
are  too  frequently  deprived  of  an  income  when  the 
master’s  chair  is  vacant,  and  who  can  at  that  time  ill 
afford  the  heavy  expense  of  rich  mourning,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  feel  bound  to  wear  the  prescribed  garb 
of  woe.  While  writing  on  this  melancholy  subject,  I 
must  protest  against  the  reckless  mixture  of  crape  and 
crape  trimmings  with  other  materials  not  of  mourning 
character.  In  the  last  week  I  have  seen  crape  tucks 
with  headings  of  pinked-out  glace  silk — crape  worn 
plainly  over  bright  black  glace  silk,  crape  with  bright 
silk  fringes  and  with  satin  bows.  It  is  incredible  that 
we  English  do  so  transgress  the  common-sense  rules  of 
dress  ;  but  I  trust  that  some  of  the  culprits  may  be 
taught  better  by  the  hordes  of  well-dressed  French¬ 
women  now  to  be  seen  in  our  streets. 

Indispensable  in  the  sick-room  is  the  new  disinfectant 
Chloralum,  for  it  combines  every  quality  which  we  seek 
in  antiseptics.  It  is  entirely  free  from  odour,  removes 
every  bad  smell  or  taint,  and  is  not  poisonous.  Chlo¬ 
ralum  may  be  used  in  the  sick-room  without  the  patient 
having  any  knowledge  of  its  presence ;  it  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  water,  and  may  be  safely  used  in  nurseries, 
hospital-wards,  stables,  dog-kennels,  &c.  In  cases  of 
ulceration,  cancer,  and  other  terrible  diseases,  it  removes 
all  unpleasant  taint,  which  is  alike  distressing  to  patient 
and  to  attendants,  and  it  may  be  used  in  disinfecting 
the  clothes  of  fever  patients.  Chloralum  may  be 
obtained  in  liquid,  in  powder,  and  in  wool  and  wad¬ 
ding.  The  powder  is  used  in  close  and  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  closets,  dustbins,  and  poultry-houses,  and  in 
any  place  where  a  strong,  odourless,  and  safe  disinfec¬ 
tant  is  required.  This  invaluable  antiseptic  may  be 
had  of  the  Chloralum  Company,  I,  Great  Winchester- 
street-buildings,  E.C.  It  is  sold  in  2s.,  Is.  id.,  and  8d. 
bottles. 

Convalescents  or  persons  in  delicate  health  ought  to 
be  provided  with  Carter’s'  reading  and  writing  easels, 
for  they  are  not  only  convenient,  but  conduce  to  health. 
On  recovering  from  sickness  our  first  impulse  is  to  employ 
our  minds  with  reading  or  writing,  but  in  our  weak 
state  we  are  soon  fatigued  with  bending  over  a  book 
or  desk,  and  are  obliged  to  defer  our  studies  until 
returning  health  allows  us  to  resume  work.  But  with 
the  aid  of  these  useful  easels  the  invalid  is  enabled  to 
carry  on  employments  with  perfect  ease  and  to  enjoy 
repose  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Carter  has  also  patented 
a  most  useful  invention  for  holding  sunshades  and 
umbrellas  for  tourists  and  travellers.  This  holder  may 
be  secured  on  a  boat,  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  the 
umbrella  placed  in  it  in  a  moment.  Shelter  from  rain 
or  sun  is  improvised,  and  no  sketching  party  ought  to 
be  without  several  of  these  useful  instruments. 

Another  useful  invention  is  patented  by  the  American 
Agency,  Messrs.  Schlesinger  and  Co.,  and  consists  in 


a  line-tightener,  which,  upon  being  ficstened  to  a  washing 
line,  tightens  that  line  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
clothes  hung  thereon  ;  thus  the  heavier  the  weight  the 
firmer  and  tighter  does  the  line  become.  Again,  at  the 
same  agency,  I  noticed  an  ingenious  “  burglar  detector,” 
a  little  instrument  which  is  placed  inside  the  room-door  ; 
the  moment  the  door  is  opened  an  alarm-bell  starts,  and 
awakens  the  inmates.  This  “  burglar  detector”  will  be 
found  useful  to  timid  ladies  who  fear  intrusion  when 
travelling,  and  yet  do  not  like  to  lock  their  doors  in  case 
of  fire.  Besides  this,  I  saw  a  capital  soap-dish,  evidently 
constructed  with  a  view  to  economy,  for  it  is  to  be  hung 
on  pails,  washtubs,  baths,  &c.,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
all  soapsuds  and  water  run  into  the  pail,  tub,  or  bath, 
as  the  case  may  be.  All  these  articles  are  sold  at  very 
low  prices  by  the  American  Agency. 

I  called  on  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  of  Sackville- 
street,  Piccadilly,  to  see  if  any  novelties  were  ready  for 
yachting  and  seaside  wear,  and  found  -some  exquisitely 
pretty  costumes.  These  costumes  are  of  twilled  serge, 
thoroughly  waterproof,  and  therefore  fitted  for  yachting 
and  seaside  wear.  The  prettiest  are  of  a  light-grey 
colour,  trimmed  with  bands  of  rich  brown  serge,  cut 
bias.  The  skirts  are  made  in  endless  variety,  but  the 
prettiest,  selon  moi,  are  those  with  one  deep  flounce,  with 
vandyked  kilted  heading ;  the  tunic  is  gathered  up  at 
the  sides,  and  is  froissee  in  front.  The  exquisitely-cut 
jackets  are  in  the  Moblot  style,  and  may  be  worn  over 
a  waistcoat  with  points,  or  over  a  plain  tight-fitting 
jacket.  If  the  waistcoat  is  preferred  it  is  usually  made 
of  the  brown  serge,  or  of  the  colour  of  the  trimming. 

The  waterproof  cloaks  are  this  season  more  than  ever 
distingue  in  appearance.  They  are  of  all  colours,  but 
the  rich  full  tints  are  mostly  chosen,  and  the  trimmings 
are  fringe  of  two  shades.  The  capes  are  cut  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  style,  and  there  is  so  much  fashion  in  these 
indispensable  accompaniments  to  the  toilet,  that  I  advise 
ladies  to  see  the  various  modes  and  try  them  on  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  most  becoming  of  these 
charming  mantles. 

I  observed  some  lovely  suits  for  little  boys  and  girls, 
both  in  plain  tweeds  and  in  full  Highland  costumes ; 
these  dresses  are  not  only  pretty,  but  most  durable  and 
economical. 

For  full-dress  toilets,  Messrs.  Macdougall’s  poplins 
are  most  beautiful  and  effective.  I  saw  some  lovely 
poplin  dresses  prepared  for  a  wedding,  and  they  looked 
too  tempting.  One  of  French  grey  in  particular  struck 
my  attention  ;  it  was  simply  made,  cut  most  stylishly, 
trimmed  with  black  lace.  Another  was  of  shaded  brown 
poplin,  and  was  as  beautiful  in  its  kind. 

Ladies  who  are  puzzling  over  the  best  modes  of  pre¬ 
serving  their  muffs  and  furs  should  purchase  the  new 
muff  and  mantle  boxes  introduced  by  Mr.  Charles  Cook, 
of  71,  Oxford-street.  These  boxes  are  made  of  cam¬ 
phor  and  aedar  woods,  and  effectually  preserve  the 
choicest  furs  from  tjie  ravages  of  moth.  The  muff- 
boxes  cost  2s.  6d.  only,  and  will  last  for  a  lifetime  with 
common  care.  Those  who  intend  having  furs  cleaned, 
altered,  or  relined  for  next  winter  will  do  well  to  send 
them  up  to  Mr.  Cook  at  once. 
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THE  ENGLISHIVOMAN’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


3*6. — VisiTiNO  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  rich  poult-dc-soic,  with  train  skirt,  trimmed  with  a 
flounce,  a  thick  silk  fringe,  and  five  flutings  turned  upwards. 
Square  tuuie  embroidered  all  round,  and  edged  with  a  narrow 
flounce;  above  this  is  worn  a  pannier  pufled  up  behind,  trimmed 
with  fringe,  and  looped  back  on  each  side  with  tassels,  Ikslice  open 
en  caeiir,  with  embroidered  revers,  edged  with  a  frill.  The  coat 
sleeve  lias  embroidered  cuffs  and  fringe  epaulettes,  ornamented  with 
tassels.  Hat  with  brim  turned  up  cn  one  side,  and  adorned  with 
tassels,  feathers,  and  ribbon. 

2.  Dress  of  mauve  silk,  just  touching  the  ground,  trimmed  with 
a  deep  pleating,  as  shown  in  illustration,  jHiinted  bodice  open  en 
coeur,  and  coat  sleeves  with  pleated  cuffs.  Small  black  lace  jacket, 
fastened  at  the  front  and  shoulders  with  mauve  bows.  Bonnet  of 
mauve  crepe  do  chine,  ornamented  with  tinted  flowers,  and  a  long 
veil.  Mauve  parasol,  lined  with  white. 

327. — CouxTET  Toilets. 

1.  Foulard  dross,  with  plain  under-skirt,  and  long  tunic  looped  up 
with  a  rosette  of  two  shades  of  ribbon,  and  trimmed  with  a  frill  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress.  Jacket  bodice,  with  square  basque, 
open  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  ornamented  at  the  waist  with 
buttons ;  it  is  edged  like  the  tunic  with  a  frill ;  a  similar  frill  is 
arranged  as  a  square  pelerine  on  the  bodice.  Coat  sleeves.  Straw 
hat,  trimmed  with  flowers,  feathers,  and  ribbon. 

2.  Costume  of  ecru  foulard.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a  wide 
and  narrow  pleated  flounce ;  between  each  pleat  is  a  long  loop  of 
brown  ribbon.  Polonaise  of  foulard  with  reveis  in  fi-ont,  and  large 
square  lapels  to  imitate  pockets  behind ;  it  is  entirely  trimmed  with 
a  gather^  frill  of  brown  silk,  and  large  silk  buttons.  Straw  hat, 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  ribbon. 

3*8. — Silk  and  Casiiiiebe  Mantles. 

1.  This  mantle  is  made  of  grosgrain  silk,  and  has  a  long  pointed 
hood,  which  hangs  below  the  edge  of  the  mantle.  The  trimming 
consists  of  pinked  frills  and  rouleaux  of  silk.  Four  ends  of  ribbon, 
ravelled  out,  hang  from  the  bottom  of  the  hood,  and  a  bow  of  the 
same  ribbon  unites  the  edges  of  the  hood,  which  is  trimmed  with  a 
ruche,  and  terminates  in  a  tassel. 

2.  This  very  handsome  mantle  is  of  black  cashmere ;  it  is  open  nt 
the  back  to  the  waist,  and  has  a  large  pointed  collar.  Tlic  mantle 
and  collar  are  trimmed  with  lace  of  two  different  widths,  and  a 
narrow  passementerie  border,  as  shown  in  illustration. 

329  to  340. — Childben’s  Summeb  Feocks  and  Pinaeoees. 

329.  This  white  cambrie  frock  is  trimmed  with  frills  and  biais 
bands  of  the  same  material,  and  a  braided  pattern  in  white,  intro¬ 
duced  according  to  the  illustration.  Waistband  and  sash  ornamented 
to  match. 

330.  This  high  cambric  frock  is  made  with  a  double  skirt ;  the 
upper  one  is  trimmed  with  embroidered  frills.  Braoos  and  sash  ends 
also  trimmed  to  correspond. 

331.  Cambric  pinafore  for  girls  from  i  to  3  yoors,  rounded  at  the 
bottom,  and  fastened  behind  with  strings.  It  is  trimmed  with  a 
cambric  ruche  edged  with  lace.  Hound  tlie  neck  is  a  lace  insertion, 
through  which  a  narrow  black  velvet  is  threaded  to  tic  behind.  A 
lace  tucker  and  pink  bows  on  the  shoulders. 

332.  Holland  pinafore  for  girls  from  i  to  3  years,  made  like  a 
frock  with  skirt  and  bodice ;  the  skirt  has  cross  way  slips  of  cambric 
stitched  on  round  the  bottom.  The  body  is  tucked  to  imitate  a  bib 
with  a  frill  round  it,  and  a  stitched  band  laid  over  the  edge  of  the 
bib.  Similar  bauds  arc  stitched  round  the  neck  and  armholes,  which 
are  also  frilled.  The  band  is  finished  in  tlic  same  style,  and  Has 
strings  of  cambric  to  tie  behind. 

333.  Nursery  pinafore  of  grey  linen  fbr  girls  from  2  to  4  years. 
It  is  trimmed  with  rows  of  herringltono  stitch  in  scarlet  wool  round 
the  bottom  and  on  the  pleat  in  front.  It  fastens  behind  with  a  loop 
and  button,  and  a  lace  edging  is  tacked  into  the  neck  and  sleeves. 

334.  Diaper  pinafore  for  girls  from  i  to  3  years,  gored  and  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  narrow  crossway  tucks.  Hound  the  neck  is 
a  strip  of  embroidered  insertion  and  edging,  round  the  armholes  a 
piece  of  crimped  dimity  with  a  scalloped  edge.  It  fastens  at  the 
side  with  buttons  and  buttonholes. 

335.  Frock  of  grey  lawn  with  crossway  bands  of  the  same  material, 
braided  with  black.  The  skirt  is  gored,  and  the  neck  and  sleeves 
arc  trimmed  Avith  a  lace  or  worked  edging. 


336.  'Wliite  piqu6  frock,  br.iidcd  and  trimmed  rdund  the  basquo 
and  across  the  bodice  with  white  cotton  fringe.  Short  full  sleeves, 
and  a  bow  with  sash  ends  fastened  at  the  left  side  of  the  waistband. 

337.  This  pretty  little  frock  is  made  of  ecru  lawn,  and  trimmed 
with  frills  and  crossway  bands  of  the  same  material.  The  bands  are 
bmided  with  white,  aiul  the  waistband  and  sash  correspond  with 
them.  The  bodice  is  trimmed  with  a  frill  to  simulate  a  poiuteil 
berthc.  A  lace  or  worked  edging  is  tacked  into  the  neck  and  sleeves. 

338  and  339.  This  frock  and  jacket  of  light  grey  mozambiiiuc  is 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  the  sleeves  and  the  jacket  with 
folds  of  light  and  dark  grey  mozambique,  according  to  the  illus¬ 
tration. 

340.  Frock  of  ecru  lawn  with  a  pleated  frill  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
puffing  8  inches  deep  put  on  with  a  gathered  heading.  Bodice  with 
long  basques  trimmed  with  double  frills,  and  short  full  sleeves. 

341.  — Walking  Toilets. 

1.  Lady’s  walking  costume  of  light  summer  material;  the  skirt  is 
trimmed  withaflounec  and  two  pleatings,  divided  by  bands  of  satin  ; 
this  trimming  crosses  over  to  the  right  side,  and  terminates  in  pointed 
tabs.  The  loose  jacket  is  trimmed,  as  shown  in  illustration,  to 
match  the  skirt.  High-crowned  straw  hat,  ornamented  with  ribbon 
and  feathers. 

2.  Costume  for  a  little  girl,  of  spotted  foulard,  trimmed  with 
pleatings  of  the  same  material.  Low  Iwdice  and  short  pulled 
sleeves ;  waistband  fastened  behind  with  a  large  bow  to  match  the 
colour  of  the  spots. 

342.  — Evening  Toilet.s. 

1.  Long  train  dress  of  mauve  silk,  short  pulled  pannier,  etlgcd  all 
round  with  white  lace.  Low  IkkIIco,  trimmed  with  biais  baml  over 
the  shoulders,  and  trimmed  with  bows  and  lung  ends  behind.  The 
top  of  the  bodice,  and  short  pulled  sleeves,  arc  trimmed  with  lace  to 
match  the  tunic. 

2.  Long  dress,  with  one  deep  flounce,  lie.adctl  by  a  pleated  ruehc. 
The  pannier  tunic  is  open  in  front,  and  loopctl  up  on  each  side  to 
fonn  a  puff  behind,  and  is  simply  edged  with  a  ruche.  Pointed 
bodice,  cut  square  in  front,  and  trimmed  to  match.  Long  sleeve, 
with  frill  at  the  wrist,  headed  with  a  ruche,  and'  lace  sleeves  uuder- 
ncatlu 

343  and  344. — Feinges  poe  Bed  Qeilts,  &c. 

No.  343. — The  heading  of  this  fringe  consists  of  2  strings  of 
white  cotton  cord,  tied  together  in  the  middle  and  twisted  according 
to  the  illustration.  If  a  long  length  is  reijuired,  the  best  way  is  to 
wind  the  ends  into  balls,  and  work  on  with  these  till  the  heading 
is  finished.  Then  make  a  row  of  cord  scallops  on  each  edge,  finish 
the  upper  edge  with  a  row  of  crochet,  and  tic  a  sra.all  skein  of  cotton 
into  each  scallop  of  the  lower  edge  lor  the  fringe.  No.  344. — The 
heading  of  this  fringe  consists  of  2  3-ply  plaits  of  wliite  cord, 
joined  by  a  cord  twisted  between  them.  The  upper  edge  is  finished 
with  crochet,  and  the  lower  edge  with  a  row  of  cord  scallops  into 
which  skeins  of  cotton  arc  tied  for  the  fringe. 

345. — Ceochit  Hoseite  fob  ANTiUACAaeAES,  &e. 

This  rosette  is  worked  with  fine  or  coarse  cotton,  oocording  to  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  original  was  worked  with  fine 
crochet  cotton-  Commence  in  tlio  centre  with  a  clicdn  of  3  stitches, 
join  it  into  a  circle,  and  work  3  rows  of  double  crochet,  increasing 
so  as  to  produce  a  flat  circle,  and  finishing  with  a  slip  stitch.  The 
3rd  round  should  have  24  stitches.  4th  round :  i  treble  on  each 
stitch  of  the  previous  round;  the  ist  stitch  is  formed  by  3  chain, 
1  chain  between  the  treble,  and  a  slip  stitch  at  the  end  of  the  row 
on  the  3rd  of  the  3  chain.  Sth  row ;  i  double  over  the  ist  chain 
of  the  previous  row,  21  chain  (the  1st  4  funning  a  double  treble),  3 
slip  stitches  on  the  7th,  6th,  and  5th  of  the  2 1  chain,  which  makes  a 
loop.  Then  work  •  2  chain,  i  double  treble  over  the  next  chain  of 
the  previous  row,  2  chain,  i  double  treble  over  the  following  chain, 
17  chain,  and,  working  backwards,  3  slip  stitolios  on  Uic  3  first  of  the 
17  chain ;  repeat  from  *,  looping  at  the  end  of  the  row  a  slip  stitch 
into  the  4th  of  the  21  chain.  6th  row:  •  3  double  on  the  ist  3 
chain  of  the  ist  loop,  18  double  over  the  following  14  chain,  making 
a  purl  of  4  chain  and  i  slip  stitch  after  the  3rd,  6th,  9th,  1 2th,  and 
15th  double,  and  working  i  double  treble  after  the  i6th  double, 
fasten  it  into  the  7th  chain  of  the  following  loop.  After  the  18 
double  work  3  double  on  the  3  slip  stitches  of  the  previous  row,  then 
3  double  over  each  of  the  succeeding  chain  scallops ;  repeat  from  *. 
If  rosettes  of  this  pattern  are  joined  together  for  an  antimacassar. 
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Mesdames  Lb  Boetileiep,  iij,  Oxford  Street,  sdppit  am,  the  Mateeiais  eequieed  foe  the 
Needlewoek  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


ffinallor  rosettes  arc  introtlsccd  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the 
larger  figures  as  lollows : — 6  chain,  i  purl  of  4  chain,  and  a  slip 
stitch  into  the  1st  of  the  4  chain,  s  chain,  x  treble  into  the  1st  of 
the  6  chain,  then  twice  alternately  a  scallop  of  z  chain,  1  purl,  * 
chain,  1  treble  into  the  1st  of  the  6  chain,  a  scallop  as  above,  1  slip 
stitch  into  the  4th  of  the  6  chain,  iml  round :  3  chain,  forming  a 
treble  stitch,  3  times  alternately  a  scallop  of  9  chain,  1  treble  on  the 
next  treble  of  the  last  round,  9  chain,  1  slip  stitch  into  the  3rd  of 
the  3  chain  at  the  beginuing  of  the  round.  3rd  round :  1 1  double 
over  each  scallop  of  9  chain,  with  a  purl  of  4  cliain  and  a  slip  stitch 
into  the  last  worked  double  after  the  3rd,  6tli,  and  9th  double  of 
each  scallop. 

346. — Tatted  Boeder  poe  Handkeechiefs. 

This  tatted  handkerchief  border  is  worked  with  very  fine  cotton 
and  2  shuttles  as  follows : — Begin  witli  the  inner  row  of  3-leavcd 
figures,  tie  the  2  tlircads  together,  and  work  first  *  with  1  thread, 

3  ovals  of  2  double  and  5  times  alternately  1  purl,  2  double,  looping 
the  3rd  oval  to  the  1st  at  the  point  where  it  is  drawn  up,  turn  the 
work  and  work  over  the  2nd  thread  a  scallop  of  2  double,  and  7 
times  alternately  1  purl,  2  double,  turn  the  work  and  repeat  from  *, 
joining  the  figures  ns  you  proceed.  Observe  in  this  and  all  succeed¬ 
ing  rows  to  adapt  the  pattern  according  to  the  illustration  at  the 
corners.  Above  this  row,  and  in  connection  with  it,  work  a  row  of 
single  ovals  and  scallops,  the  ovals  with  one  thread,  the  scallops 
over  both  thrciids.  Above  this  row  work  a  row  of  the  3 -leaved 
figures  like  the  ist  row,  and  above  this  a  row  of  rosettes  as  follows ; 
— Tie  the  2  thremls  together  and  w’ork  with  1  thread,  twice  alter¬ 
nately  2  double,  1  small  purl,  then  2  double,  1  long  purl,  twice 
alternately  2  double,  1  small  purl,  then  2  double.  Draw  up  the 
ovals,  turn  the  work,  and  work  over  both  threads  a  scallop  of  2 
double,  and  7  times  alternately  1  purl,  2  double ;  repeat  this  3  times, 
joining  each  oval  into  the  long  purl  of  the  1st  oval,  and  joining  the 
4th  scallop  to  the  bottom  of  the  1st  oval,  tic  the  threads  together 
and  cut  them  oflT.  Now  loop  the  threads  to  the  middle  part  of  one 
of  the  scallops,  and  work  over  both  threads  a  scallop  of  1  double, 

4  times  alternately  i  purl,  2  double,  then  1  purl,  1  double  •  looped 
into  the  last  purl  of  the  preceding  scallop  and  the  ist  purl  of  the 
next  scallop;  work  another  scallop  as  above,  and  loop  into  the 
middle  part  of  the  same  scallop ;  repeat  from  *.  The  rosettes  may 
cither  be  joined  to  each  other  and  to  the  previous  row  of  the  border 
as  you  proceed,  or  sewn  together  afterwards.  Finish  the  border 
with  3  rows  of  scallops,  looped  to  the  rosettes  according  to  the 
illustration,  and  sew  the  border  to  the  hem  of  the  handkerchief  by 
the  single  purls  of  the  1st  row. 

347  and  348. — Ehbeoideeed  Ceavat  Ends. 

These  designs  mav  bo  embroidered  on  muslin  or  cambric  for  the 
ends  of  cravats.  They  should  first  bo  traced  on  the  material,  and 
then  worked  with  fine  cotton  in  the  various  stitches  indicated  in  the 
illustration. 

349  to  332. — Antimacassae  in  Gitipueb  d’Aet  and  Ceochht. 

The  centre,  the  squares,  and  the  edging  of  this  antimacassar  are 
worked  in  guipure  d’art ;  the  intermediate  space  is  filled  up  in 
ribbed  crochet.  Commence  with  the  centre  stars  by  making  a 
foundation  of  8  stitches,  net  round  over  a  ^-inch  mesh  with  fine 
thread,  ist  round:  2  stitches  in  every  foundation  stitch.  2nd 
round :  Alternately  i  stitch  into  the  stitch  of  the  previous  row,  2 
stitches  in  the  following  increased  stitch.  3rd  round :  1  stitch  In 
each  stitch  of  the  previous  row,  2  stitches  in  each  increased  stitch; 
repeat  8  times.  This  forms  8  diamond-shaped  sections ;  the  points 
are  worked  separately  backwards  and  forwards,  decreasing  at  the 
end  of  each  row,  and  looping  the  last  2  stitches  together.  When 
the  points  are  all  finished,  dnw  up  the  foundation  stitches,  and  dam 
on  the  star  the  design  given  in  the  illustration  in  point  de  toile  and 
point  dc  reprise.  The  squares  at  the  outside  of  the  antimacassar  are 
13  stitches  each  way,  and  ore  darned  in  point  de  reprise  and  point 
d’esprit,  as  shovra  in  illustration  No.  350.  Now  fill  in  the  ground 
as  follows : — Crochet  ist  round :  4  double  over  each  stitch  of  netting, 
and  at  the  Up  of  each  point  4  double,  3  chmn,  4  double.  Begin  the 
row  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  points,  and  at  the  end  of  the  row 
make  a  slip  sUtch  into  the  ist  double.  2nd  round :  1  chain,  turn 
the  work,  miss  1  stitch  of  the  previous  row,  1  double  on  each 
stitch  of  the  previous  row,  and  z  double,  3  chain,  2  double  over  the 
3  chain  at  the  tip  of  the  point  in  each  hollow  between  the  points, 
miss  2  sUtches  with  a  chain  stitch,  finish  the  row  with  a  slip  stitch. 
Work  28  rows  in  this  manner,  backwards  and  forwards,  observing 
to  miss  3  stitches  (i  double,  1  chmn,  i  double)  between  the  points 
in  each  round.  In  the  28th  row  take  up  the  squares,  by,  working 


into  the  stitches  at  the  edge,  as  indicated  in  the  illustration.  Tlion 
odd  the  guipure  edging,  for  which  Nos.  349  and  351  furnish  suitable 
designs. 

333- — Beemn  Wool  Work  Boeder. 

This  design  may  bt  worked  in  single  or  double  wool  in  common 
cross-stitch ;  it  is  suitable  for  chairs,  fender-stools,  settees,  rugs,  &c., 
and  should  be  arranged  with  stripes  of  velvet  or  reps,  to  suit  the 
colour  of  the  furniture  in  the  room.  The  colours  in  the  design  may 
be  changed  if  preferred ;  thus  the  groundwork  of  the  black  figures 
may  be  alternated  gi-een,  scarlet,  violet,  or  blue ;  but  the  Grecian 
liands  always  look  best  worked  in  shades  of  rich  golden  brown,  so 
that  the  lightest  shade  is  quite  a  pale  yellow  for  which  filoselle 
should  be  used. 

334. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Border. 

This  elegant  corner  border  is  suitable  for  curtains,  tivble-covers,  &c. 
It  should  be  worked  on  fine  canvas  with  single  wool  and  filoselle. 

333. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Boeder. 

This  useful  border  can  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  such 
as  cushions,  rugs,  urn-stands,  &c. ;  it  would  also  make  nice  table- 
napkin  rings. 

336  and  337. — Design  in  Berlin  Wool  Work  foe  Mats,  &e. 

These  designs,  of  which  we  give  one  quarter,  are  suitable  for  round 
pincushions,  mats,  &c.  They  are  worked  in  common  cross-stitch, 
with  wool  and  filoselle  for  the  lightest  shades.  If  worked  in 
leviathan  stitch,  or  with  double  wool  on  coarse  canvas,  they  will 
make  pretty  cushions  or  footstools. 

338. — Design  in  Berlin  Wool  Wore. 

Tliis  very  simple  pattern  will  be  useful  for  slippers,  bags,  mats, 
cushions,  &c.  It  may  be  worked  in  common  cross-stitch  with  single 
or  double  wool,  and  the  colours  varied  according  to  taste. 

359  to  36*- — Tea  Cost. 

In  order  to  produce  this  tea-cosy,  make  first  a  wadded  cover  from 
the  shape  shown  in  illustration ;  it  is  composed  of  six  pieces,  and 
lined  with  brown  cashmere ;  then  work  the  crochet  covering  in  2 
shades  of  scarlet  double  wool,  working  each  piece  separately.  Com¬ 
mence  at  the  bottom  with  a  chain  of  23  stitches,  and  work  with 
light  scarlet  wool  in  crochet  k  tricoter,  adding  loops  of  3  chain  after 
every  second  stitch  in  the  return  rows,  observing  to  make  the  loops 
alternate  in  alternate  rows.  Increase  and  decrease  at  the  edges 
according  to  pattern,  changing  the  light  scarlet  for  the  dark,  as 
indicated  in  the  illus^tion.  When  the  six  divisions  are  completcil, 
sew  them  together  and  add  cords  and  tassel-s  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion.  Now  draw  the  crochet  cover  over  the  wadded  lining.  Then 
work  an  ornament  for  the  top  as  follows Make  a  chmn  of  12 
stitches  in  light  scarlet  wool,  join  it  into  a  circle,  and  work  the  1st 
row :  I  treble  kito  each  foundation  stitch,  with  2  chain  between  the 
treble.  2nd  row :  i  treble  on  each  stitch  of  the  previous  row,  then 
draw  2  loops  out  of  each  sritch  of  the  znd  row,  i  chain  after  each 
loop,  and  leave  a  loop  2^  inohes  long  on  the  needle,  thus  making  a 
circle  of  loops  round  the  rosette.  Now  take  the  dark  wool  and  work 
on  a  chain  of  12  stitches  os  before,  z  rows  of  double,  increasing  so 
os  to  produce  a  flat  circle,  and  on  this  work  a  row  of  loops ;  these 
loops  when  cut  form  a  fringe.  Work  over  a  ring  of  cardboiird 
with  light  scarlet  wool,  and  a  wooden  mould  with  the  same,  and 
draw  a  cord  through  the  centre  of  both  rosettes  and  botli  rings, 
fastening  the  ornament  at  the  top  of  the  cosy,  and  farming  a  IcKq) 
to  raise  it  by.  Nos.  339  and  360  show  two  simple  tassels,  thait  may 
serve  as  patterns  in  full  size  for  this  kind  of  work.  They  are  made 
os  follows; — Wind  round  a  2^  inch  mesh  40  or  50  timos  with 
gold-coloured  wool,  tie  up  the  loops  at  one  end,  and  draiving  them 
from  the  mesh  pass  the  thread  with  which  th^  are  tied  to  the  other 
end  of  the  loops,  pull  it  tight,  sew  the  loops-tc^ethcr,  fastening  tliem 
at  the  same  time  to  the  coni.  The  top  of  the  tassel  consists  of  a 
wooden  mould,  covered  with  woed,  and  drawn  over  the  tassel,  as 
seen  in  the  illustration.  No.  360  is  made  in  the  same  manna'  as  a 
worsted  ball,  the  loops  being  cut  and  ravelled  oat ;  it  is  of  light 
grey  wool ;  the  top  is  formed  of  cardboard  covered  with  the  wool, 
and  has  a  crochet  net  in  scarlet  wool  drawn  over  it. 

362.— Ctbtain  Band. 

This  hand  is  very  suitable  for  chintz  or  damask  curtaino;  it  is 
composed  of  n  piece  of  Berlin  wool  work,  mounted  on  buckram  and 
lined  with  aishmere.  The  edges  are  ornamented  with  a  silk  cord, 
which  terminates  in  a  bow  and  tassels.  Several  small  Berlin  work 
designs  have  appeared  in  the  Magazine  that  are  eokable  for  this 
purpose. 
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363  and  364. — CuETAiN  Band. 

The  curtain  holder  or  band,  represented  in  a  reduced  size  in 
illustration  No.  364,  is  seen  in  full  size  in  No.  363,  which  gives 
half  the  design.  It  is  made  of  fine  white  bliudeord,  and  is  suitable 
for  muslin  curtains.  Commence  by  tracing  the  whole  design  on 
paper,  then  tack  3  cords  together  on  the  lines  of  the  paper,  fastening 
them  wherever  they  intersect  each  other.  Then  weave  the  2  single 
cords  through  the  coils  according  to  the  illustration,  knotting  the 


ends  together.  Remove  the  work  from  the  paper,  and  the  under 
surface  will  form  the  right  side.  Sew  on  tassels  at  the  ends  of  coi-d,. 
and  tic  them  round  the  curtain. 

365. — Embeoideey  Design  foe  Peatee-Book  Cotee. 

This  handsome  design  is  worked  on  violet  silk  and  velvet  with 
gold  or  silver  thread,  gold  or  silver  cord,  and  violet  silk.  This 
work  must  be  done  in  a  fi-ame,  as  it  requires  great  neatness  and 
accuracy. 


OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  June,  187 1. 

O  !  Paris  is  not  lost.  The  first  thing  which  strikes 
one  on  re-entering  the  city  is  the  extraordinary 
animation  of  its  streets.  After  all  I  had  heard  and 
read  I  imagined  nothing  but  ruins  and  ashes,  and  fancy 
having  been  so  busy,  the  reality  was  rather  a  relief  than 
otherwise.  I  had  seen  Paris  mournful  and  stupefied,  as  it 
were,  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  Commune ;  I  returned  to 
find  it  awakening  to  new  life  and  activity.  When  I  passed 
through  the  Champs  Elysees  the  sunshine  was  splendid,  a 
number  of  well-dressed  little  girls  were  skipping  merrily 
in  the  broad  allees,  while  their  mammas  were  keeping 
up  a  lively  causerie  over  their  lace  or  embroidery  work, 
and  I  wondered  how  so  quiet  a  scene  could  belong  to 
the  same  city  as  the  double  row  of  crushed  and  battered- 
down  houses  I  had  just  witnessed  on  my  way  from 
Courbevoie  to  the  Barriere  de  I’Etoile. 

Then  I  saw  the  burnt  palaces,  the  Tuileries  still 
smoking  -,  and  yet  it  was  less  horrible  than  imagination 
had  pictured.  Those  ancient  monuments  have  resisted, 
like  brave  old  veterans,  the  furious  attacks  of  modern 
barbarity,  and  while  houses  have  fallen  and  been  crushed 
utterly,  leaving  nought  but  chaotic  heaps  of  stones  and 
mortar,  the  blackened  but  still  majestic  outlines  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice 
still  attest  the  wo  k  of  ages,  which  one  day  of  insane 
fury  had  not  power  to  erase  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  are  terribly  mutilated,  our  giant  palaces,  but  they 
are  still  standing,  and  will  survivefor  the  centuries  tocome. 

The  Colonne  Vendome,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  perfect 
ruin,  and  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  utter  downfall  of 
both  the  First  and  Second  Empire.  But  yesterday  it  was 
imposing,  now  there  is  nothing  left  of  it  but  a  heap  of 
clay,  from  which  a  few  debris  of  bronze  are  being  ex¬ 
tracted.  There  was  but  a  thin  coating  of  the  precious 
metal  on  the  Imperial  column,  as  there  was  but  a  thin 
coating  of  glory  on  the  worthless  structure  of  the 
Napoleonian  regime. 

Paris  has  lost  most  of  her  palaces.  It  would  require 
millions  to  restore  them  as  they  were.  It  is  thought 
that  in  order  to  take  away  the  desolate  aspect  of  so 
much  ruin,  the  outer  walls  and  roofs  will  be  repaired, 
and  some  statues  restored  or  replaced.  Our  rich  and 
gay  city,  the  rendezvous  of  the  beau  monde,  of  artists 
and  amateurs  of  all  countries,  cannot  remain  defaced  by 
such  ghastly  sights. 

Foreigners  are  hastening  to  see  our  ruins,  and  they 
do  well,  for  soon  the  outside,  at  least,  of  our  monu¬ 
ments  will  be  restored,  and  no  traces  of  the  terrible 
revolution  left  in  our  streets.  Even  this  cannot  be  done 


without  great  sacrifices,  especially  in  the  present  state 
of  our  unfortunate  patrie.  As  for  the  inside  of  such 
buildings  as  the  Tuileries,  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Palais 
d’Orsay,  no  amount  of  gold  could  restore  it  as  it  was. 
Masterpieces  accumulated  during  the  lapse  of  centuries 
cannot  be  replaced  in  one  day.  Even  could  we,  over¬ 
loaded  as  we  are,  find  the  resources  necessary  for 
rebuilding  the  stately  staircase,  suspending  new  lustres 
to  the  ceiling,  spreading  fresh  carpets  on  the  floors,  and 
covering  the  walls  with  tapestry  from  the  Gobelins  and 
Beauvais,  we  could  not  give  back  the  historical  splen¬ 
dour  which  was  attached  to  such  apartments  and  such 
galleries,  aad  still  less  the  artistic  worth!  The 
paintings  of  Horace  Vernet,  Flandrin,  and  Ingres  arc 
irreparably  lost. 

But  much  as  we  have  to  deplore,  feeling  how  much 
more  we  might  have  lost,  we  cannot  but  be  thankful ; 
for  the  Louvre  is  safe,  Notre  Dame  and  all  our  grand 
churches,  and  La  Ste.  Chapelle,  the  bijou  of  Paris,  arc 
all  left  to  us.  One  must  have  seen  the  flames  of  the 
burning  city  and  felt  the  dread  of  losing  all  to  under¬ 
stand  the  relief  when  the  news  came  that  so  much  had 
been  saved  through  the  promptitude,  bravery,  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  rescuing  army  I  Ah  !  with  what  enthusiasm 
their  deliverers  were  received  by  the  much-suffering 
Parisians  I  What  shouts  I  what  embraces  I  In  a  moment 
all  houses  were  decked  with  the  tricoloured  flag,  and 
the  boulevards  were  covered  with  flowers.  Thus  it 
is  that  those  who  enter  Paris  now  feel  sadder  than  those 
who  witnessed  the  worst.  The  dread  and  horror  under 
which  the  latter  cowed  so  long  were  such  that  now 
they  feel  a  reaction  of  thankfulness  and  joy  which 
nothing  seems  able  to  damp.  Every  one  is  eager  to 
pronounce  the  days  of  the  Commune  infinitely  more 
dreadful  to  remember  than  those  of  the  siege,  and  the 
communeux  worse  enemies  than  the  Prussians. 

It  is  shocking  to  think  what  a  dreadful  role  women 
played  during  the  last  days  of  the  stt  uggle  between  the 
Commune  and  the  army.  There  were  troops  of  them 
enlisted  under  a  generale  of  their  own  sex.  Their  mission 
was  chiefly  to  throw  incendiary  matter  in  houses  and 
public  buildings.  To  denominate  these  fearful  viragos 
a  new  word  has  been  coined.  They  were  called  /f/rc- 
leuses  from  the  petroleum  they  made  use  of.  Some  of 
these  women  had,  it  is  said,  a  most  respectable  appear¬ 
ance  ;  they  were  neatly  dressed,  and  often  accompanied 
by  little  children.  Some  appeared  to  be  worthy  house¬ 
wives  carrying  their  boite  au  lait  in  their  hand  to  fetch  • 
the  milk  for  the  morning  meal,  but  the  unsuspicious- 
looking  boite  was  filled  with  the  deadly  petroleum  ! 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  Sec. 


Although  the  season  of  1871  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  has  hitherto  not  boon  characterised 
by  the  production  of  any  decided  novelty,  yet  not  even 
the  most  exigeaut  can  pronounce  it  dull  or  unattractive. 
The  first  revivals  of  two  of  Meyerbeer’s  grand  chtf~ 
d'ceuvres,  L'Etoile  du  Nord  and  L' Africaiiie,  with  two 
such  heroines  as  Mesdames  Patti  and  Lucca,  one 
renowned  for  her  brilliant  vocalisation,  the  other  for 
her  strong  dramatic  power,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of 
the  cast  and  the  viise-cn-scenc,  alike  unexceptionable, 
are  always  subjects  of  interest,  although  that  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  just  now  mainly  centred  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  Mario  farewell  performances.  The furor 
of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  successive  final  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  greatest  of  lyric  artists  in  his  unrivalled 
roles  of  Fernande,  Almaviva,  II  Uuca,  and  Faust  have 
been  hailed,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  public  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  absence  will  leave  a  deep  and  irreparable 
void  on  the  operatic  stage.  In  these  chivalric  heroic 
parts  “  none  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel,”  and  this 
conviction  it  is  that  tinges  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  regret. 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  the  most  striking  event  has 
been  the  unequivocal  success  achieved  by  Mdlle.  Marie 
Marimon,  who  has  supplemented  her  role  edentree  of 
Amina  by  that  of  the  more  gay  and  coquettish  heroine 
of  Donizetti’s  pretty,  tuneful  Eiglia  del  Reggimeiito,  in 
which  she  has  also  appeared  to  great  advantage,  enacting 
the  character  and  singing  the  sparkling  music  with  much 
grace  and  vivacity.  M.  Capoul,  the  French  tenor,  has 
also  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  English  public ;  he  has  appeared  in  Faust,  his 
debut  part,  and  Elvino;  and  M.  Bclval,  another  impor¬ 
tation  from  Paris,  has  sustained,  with  much  credit,  the 
basso  parts  of  Bertram,  Roberto  il  Diavolo,  and  Marcel, 
Gli  Ugomtti.  The  ballet  divertissement  of  Hirka,  the 
composition  of  a  lady,  Mdlle.  Katti  Lanner,  forms  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  night’s  programme. 

At  the  Haymarket,  notwithstanding  the  attraction  of 
the  new  comedy-drama  of  An  English  Gentleman,  with 
Mr.Sothern  as  the  hero,  continues  unabated,  an  amusing 
trifle,  appropriately  styled  “a  one-act  wild  absurdity,” 
has  been  added  to  the  bill.  It  is  entitled  Not  if  I  Know 
It,  and  is  the  joint  production  of  Messrs.  Maddison 
Morton  and  A.  W.  Young.  As  in  the  more  pretentious 
piece  that  precedes  it,  the  principal  burden  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Sothern. 

At  the  Adelphi  crowded  houses  continue  to  reward 
the  stirring  representation  of  Mr.  Halliday’s  romantic 
drama  of  Notre  Dame.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  and 
the  impersonation,  in  particular  of  the  female  parts, 
irreproachable.  Mrs.  Mellon  and  Miss  Furtado  have 
never  been  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  their  re¬ 
spective  roles  of  Esmeralda,  the  gipsy  heroine,  and  her 
sorrow-stricken  mother.  Sister  Gudule. 

At  the  Lyceum,  the  excellent  company  of  French 
comedians,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Raphael  Felix, 
has  been  received  with  the  favour  their  high  merits 
deserve.  Some  of  the  most  popular  pieces  in  the  Parisian 


repertoire  have  been  given  in  perfect  style.  The  comedies 
and  dramas  are  now  agreeably  varied  by  the  introduction 
of  opera  burlesque,  Lccocq’s  Fleur  de  The  being  the 
first  novelty  of  this  kind  produced.  A  version  of  it  has 
before  been  introduced  to  the  British  playgoer  at  the 
Gaiety,  wheVe  it  was  given  under  the  title  of  Malala. 

At  the  Opera  Comique,  the  admirable  artistes  of  the 
renowned  Comedie  Fran^aise  have  excited  great  admira¬ 
tion  by  the  perfect  manner  in  which  they  have  repre¬ 
sented  some  of  the  most  famous  plays  of  the  Theatre 
Francais,  in  particular  Tartuffe,  L'Avare,  Mademoiselle 
de  Belle  Isle,  and  Mercadet.  In  the  last  piece  hi.  Got 
gives  an  admirable  rendering  of  Balzac’s  shifty  hero,  so 
well  known  to  the  British  public  as  Sir  Affable  Hawk 
in  the  Game  of  Speculation,  a  part  identified  with  the 
name  of  Charles  Mathews.  An  admirable  performance 
was  given  of  Le  Menteur,  in  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  its  illustrious  composer,  Corneille. 

At  the  Olympic,  Byron’s  exciting  drama  of  Daisy 
Farm,  with  its  excellent  acting  and  beautiful  scenery, 
maintains  its  popularity  and  attraction  undiminished. 

At  the  Princess’s,  Mr.  Phelps  having  terminated  a 
long  and  successful  engagement,  during  which  he  has 
appeared  in  a  round  of  his  favourite  parts  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  the  sensational  drama  resumes  its  sway. 

The  Gaiety  offers  such  a  continual  succession  of 
variety  that  it  must  be  deservedly  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  attractive,  as  it  certainly  is  the  best 
conducted,  theatre  in  the  metropolis.  The  latest  novelty 
here  is  a  three-act  comic  opera  by  the  late  composer 
Balfe,  new  in  London,  called  Letty  the  Bashetmaker. 

The  Vaudeville  is  doing  good  business  with  Mr. 
James  Albery’s  sparkling  comedy-drama  of  Tweedie's 
Rights,  excellently  acted,  especially  by  Mr.  Dtivid  James 
in  the  part  of  the  hero,  and  Byron’s  capital  burlesque  of 
The  Orange  Tree  and  the  Humble  Bee. 

The  concert  season  is  at  its  height.  The  delightful 
Floral  Hall  concerts  have  been  rendered  as  attractive  as 
possible  by  the  aid  of  the  vocalists  of  the  adjoining 
building,  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  certainly  now  the 
first  artistes  to  be  heard  anyw’here,  and  more  especially 
by  their  affording  its  patrons  an  additional  opportunity 
of  hearing  yet  a  little  more  of  Signor  Mario’s  incom¬ 
parable  style  and  exquisite  phrasing  before  he  disappears 
from  the  scene  of  his  many  triumphs.  The  great  tenor- 
actor  has  sung  Beethoven’s  “Adelaida” — repeated,  by 
desire,  at  the  concluding  concert — and  Giordignani’s 
tender  romance,  '■'Aime  moi  bienf  rendering  each  of 
these  so  opposite  compositions  in  faultless  style. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  have  been  supported  by 
the  members  of  the  Drury  Lane  company,  still  desig¬ 
nated  under  its  old  familiar  title  of  Her  Majesty’s.  The 
magnificent  “  Handel  Festival,”  extending  over  three 
days,  was  held  with  the  customary  magnitude  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  but  this  goes  without  saying  when  it  is  known 
that  the  director  and  conductor  was  Sir  Michael  Costa. 
The  performances  comprised  The  Messiah,  a  varied 
selection  from  the  works  of  the  great  German  composer, 
and  Israel  in  Egypt. 
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GARDENING— JULY, 


IEDERA  Viridis,  or  the  green  ivy> _ 

form  of  grandifolia  ;  the  leaves  are  1; 
les  measuring  six  to  eight  inches 
yellowish-green, 


is  a  light  green 
urge,  some- 
_  across  ;  the  colour 

It  is  a  grand  ivy. for  out-door 
verandas,  and  for  covering  walls.  It  forms  a  noble  pot- 
plant. 

Hedra  Cuspidata  (see  page  58)  is  a  pretty  plant  of 
cheerful  green  colour.  The  leaf  is  hard  a'n.l  thick. 


ings  are  required  even  if  occasional  thunderstorms  occur. 
Violent  rains  often  run  off  without  moistening  the  roots 
of  plants  to  any  extent,  and  the  air  is  usually  drier  after 
than  before  their  fall.  Herbs  must  be  cut  and  dried, 
and  all  matured  crops  taken  up  for  drying  before  housing. 
Salading  must  be  sown  in  shade,  beans,  peas,  main-crop 
of  winter  turnips,  if  not  already  got  in.  Sow  parsley 
about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Sow  early  horn  carrots 


HEDHRA  VIRIDIS. 


for  drawing  young.  Plant  out  borecole,  broccoli,  cab¬ 
bages,  cauliflowers,  celery  for  main-crops,  leeks,  let¬ 
tuce.  Savoys,  earth  up. 

In  the  Flower  Garden  continue  to  mow,  sweep,  and 
roll  lawns,  giving  a  thorough  watering  in  very  dry 
weather.  Water  and  roll  gravel  walks  which  have 
become  loosened  at  the  surface.  Rake  and  hoe  the 
surface  of  all  borders  and  beds,  as  not  only  is  a  neat 
and  cared-for  appearance  given,  but  the  dews  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  in  dry  situations 
opening  up  the  earth  in  this  manner  is  of  great  value. 


three-lobed,  and  particularly  “cockled”  at  the  bifur¬ 
cations. 

Hedera  Coriacea,  the  thick-leaved  ivy,  is  also  called 
the  Asiatic  ivy  and  Regneriana.  This  ivy  is  noble  in 
habit,  a  free  but  stout  climber.  The  young  stems  and 
leaf-stalks  are  slightly  tinged  with  purple.  The  texture 
of  the  leaf  is  leathery,  the  surface  hard  and  smooth,  the 
colour  an  intensely  rich  deep  green,  and  very  glossy  in 
appearance. 

The  KitchenGarden.  Calendar  of  operations. — This  month 
is  too  often  excessively  hot  and  dry,  and  frequent  water- 
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All  kiuds  of  hedges  must  be  clipped,  evergreens  pruned, 
creepers  trained,  and  flowering  plants  tied  up.  Remove 
all  decayed  flowers  and  stems.  Take  up  bulbs  and 
clear  off  annuals  that  have  finished  flowering,  filling  up 
with  bedding  plants,  as  verbenas,  geraniums,  heliotropes, 
petunias,  &c.  Propagate  carnations  by  layerings,  sweet- 
williams,  roses,  and  other  flowering  shrubs ;  and  by 
cuttings,  heartsease,  antirrhirnums,  and  double  wall¬ 
flowers.  Bud  roses,  and  attend  to  loosening  the  ties  of 


soon  fill  this  up.  In  the  case  of  large,  long-rooted 
weeds,  as  plantain,  &c.,  follow  the  root  downward 
through  the  hole  with  one  or  two  fresh  applications. 

Clusters  of  small  weeds  may  be  at  once  destroyed, 
during  early  spring  or  late  autumn,  by  applying  the  sand 
evenly  over  them,  using  three  or  four  ounces  of  sand  to 
the  square  yard.  This  quantity  is  usually  sufficient  for 
daisies,  but  may  be  repeated  in  a  few  days  if  necessary. 
The  operation  browns  the  grass  for  the  time,  but  the 


bulbs,  and  re¬ 
move  suckers 
from  stocks. 

Clear  weeds 
from  paths,  and 
endeavour  to 
destroy  plantains 
and  daisies  on 
lawns.  One  of 
the  best  weed- 
destroyers  is 
Watson’s  lawn 
sand,  a  composi¬ 
tion  which  pos¬ 
sesses  the  re¬ 
markable  pro¬ 
perty  of  destroy¬ 
ing  plantains, 
daisies,  dande¬ 
lions,  and  many 
other  weeds. 
While  destroy¬ 
ing  these  noxious 
intruders,  Wat¬ 
son’s  lawn  sand 
improves  the 
grass,  and  im¬ 
parts  to  it  a 
rich  green  ap¬ 
pearance,  and 
appears  to  supply 
it  with  strength 
and  vigour  at  a 
season  when  it 
is  usually  burnt 
up  and  dry. 

Lawn  sand  is 
cleanly  in  use, 
inodorous,  and 
easily  applied  -, 
birds  are  not 


grass  grows 
healthily  again 
in  a  very  short 
time,  the  roots 
being  greatly 
benefited  by  the 
application. 

If  the  lawn 
sand  be  applied 
broadcast  during 
early  spring  at 
the  rate  of  one 
and  a-half  ounces 
to  the  square 
yard,  weeds  will 
disappear  ra¬ 
pidly,  and  the 
result  will  be  a 
rich  grass  ver¬ 
dure,  minus  the 
weeds.  The 
quantity  of  sand 
to  be  applied  as 
a  fertiliser  will 
vary  according 
to  the  kind  of 
subsoil  and 
degree  of  heal¬ 
thiness  of  each 
lawn.  Light  sub¬ 
soils  require 
more  frequent 
dressings  than 
heavy  subsoils. 
On  newly-laid 
turf  the  sand 
should  be  ap¬ 
plied  sparingly. 
When  mowing 
the  lawn,  the 
grass  should 
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affected,  nor  are  hedera  coriacea.  not  be  cut  too 


animals  likely  to 

be  poisoned,  by  it.  It  may  be  used  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  especially  during  moist  weather.  .A.  convenient 
mode  of  distributing  it  is  to  place  it  in  a  fine  dredging- 
box,  and  apply  it  all  over  the  grass  affected. 

To  destroy  large  weeds  immediately,  the  lawn  sand 
must  be  applied,  in  the  proportion  of  a  large  thimbleful, 
to  the  centre  or  crown  of  each,  after  which,  if  the 
weather  be  warm  and  moist,  they  will  wither  in  a  few 
hours,  and  in  two  or  three  days  disappear.  A  hole  will 
mark  where  the  root  of  the  weed  has  been.  Grass  will 


closely,  the  roots 

being  thereby  exposed  to  the  drying  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  prices  are  thirty-two  shillings  per  hundredweight, 
including  casks  ;  it  is  also  sold  in  tins  or  kegs  at  eleven 
shillings  the  gdlb.  keg,  and  is  delivered  free  to  all 
London  railway  stations.  This  invaluable  weed-destroyer 
may  be  obtained  of  the  London  agents,  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugden,  1 1 2,  King-street,  Covent  Garden. 

In  budding  ro<'';,  iMe  right  time  to  choose  is  when 
the  bark  rises  freely  from  the  wood.  About  a  month 
after  budding  the  tying  may  be  loosened,  and  if  the 
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bud  has  taken  may  be  wholly 
removed,  but  if  this  is  not  the 
case  it  must  be  tied  up  again. 
Early  in  the  following  spring, 
before  vegetation  becomes  active, 
the  wild  shoot  ought  to  be  cut 
off  at  two  joints  above  the  bud  ; 
and  when  the  shoot  resulting 
from  the  bad  has  pushed  three 
or  four  inches,  it  should  be 
stopped  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  buds  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  head.  In  May  the 
stock  may  be  cut  immediately 
above  the  bud.  After  budding, 
the  tree  should  be  well  watered 
in  very  dry  weraher,  and  the 
roots  should  be  niulcl'kcd  in  the 
following  autumn. 

We  wish  to  call  our  readers’ 
attention  to  a  novelty  introduced 
by  Mr.  D.  Radclyfle,  of  1 29, 
High  Holborn.  This  novelty 


consists  of  decorated  glass  for 
hall-doors,  backs  of  ferneries, 
and,  indeed,  for  any  position 
where  a  really  elegant  screen 
is  required.  The  glass  is  double, 
and  between  the  sheets  of 
glass  ferns  are  arranged  with 
great  skill  and  elegance;  they 
show  in  the  natural  colours  when 
set  in  frames, '  and  form  most 
pleasing  objects.  Mr.  RadclyfFe 
fixes  these  fern  screens  in  frames 
for  windows,  and  supplies  the 
prepared  glass  for  ferneries  and 
greenhouses.  As  banner-screens 
the  effect  is  perfect,  and  the 
price,  like  most  of  Mr.  Rad- 
clyffe’s  goods,  very  moderate. 
These  ferns  are  also  arranged 
upon  satin  by  the  same  process, 
and  can  be  used  for  filling  fire¬ 
places  with  good  effect.  Ladies 
should  inspect  this  novelty. 


HEDERA  CUSPIDATA. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


We  believe  many  young  mothers  will  find  the  French 
lesson  robbed  of  much  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  this  useful 
volume. 

Select  Poetry  for  Children.  By  Joseph  Payne.  (Lock- 
wood  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall-court.) — Good  selections 
of  poetry  for  children  are  not  common,  and  this  volume 
is  especially  welcome  to  the  household  and  schoolroom. 

Bellas  English  Poets — Chaucer.  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII. 
(Charles  Griffin  and  Co., Stationers’-hall-court.) — These 
volumes  form  part  of  a  series  re-issued  by  Mr.  Bell,  and 
are  replete  with  careful  annotations  by  the  editor. 

Good  Vaccine  Lymph.  By  J.  Green,  L.C.P.  (Charles 
Edmonds,  Birmingham.) — An  interesting  pamphlet  on 
heifer  vaccination. 


John  J  erninghatns  Journal.  (London  :  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Co.) — This  prettily  got-up  volume  is  com¬ 
posed  of  extracts  from  a  journal  kept  by  “  Mr.  John 
Jerningham,”  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  some  time  ago 
gave  to  the  world  the  experiences  of  her  early  married 
life.  It  is  replete  with  interest  for  all  married  people, 
and  for  all  who  are  “  about  to  marry.”  The  moral  of 
the  journal,  though  not  insisted  on,  is  plainly  shown. 
John  Jerningham  s  Journal  should  be  read  by  all  mar¬ 
riageable  girls,  and  if  Belgravian  mothers  will  pardon 
our  saying  so,  by  their  mammas. 

La  Bagatelle.  (Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationers’-hall- 
court.) — A  capital  little  work,  introducing  children  to 
some  knowledge  of  French,  and  full  of  pretty  illustrations. 


GONE  TO  HIS  REST 

Wearied  with  watching,  and  labour,  and  sorrow. 
He  sleepeth  the  sleep  that  shall  know  no  to-morrow, 
Sore  tried  and  chastised  by  adversity’s  rod. 

He  hath  lain  down  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  his  God. 

Calm  the  pale  features,  closed  the  kind  eyes. 

Still’d  the  pain’d  heart,  hush’d  the  deep  sighs. 

He  has  gone,  by  long  anguish  and  suff’ring  opprest. 
Where  life’s  troubles  are  o’er,  and  the  weary  find  rest. 

Oh  !  weep  not  his  freedom  from  trouble  and  pain. 
Your  cross  his  bright  crown,  your  loss  his  rich  gain  i 
He  is  safe  from  all  care  in  the  mansions  above. 

On  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  made  glad  in  His  love. 

C.S. 
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WOMEN  IN  REVOLT. 


WITH  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Paris  comes 
that  period  of  calm  when  people  are  expected  to 
regard  the  events  of  the  unhappy  struggle  from  a 
reasonable  point  of  view.  While  the  conflict  raged, 
opinions  naturally  ran  into  extreme  grooves  through  the 
stimulating  influences  of  prejudice,  exaggeration,  and 
other  infirmities  of  newspaper  correspondence,  and, 
moreover,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  closing 
scenes  of  insurrection  were  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
startled  spectator.  On  the  one  hand  he  stood  aghast 
before  the  pictures  revealing  the  diabolical  revenge  of 
baffled  rebeldom,  and  on  the  other  was  equally  shocked 
and  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  indiscriminate  butchery 
displayed  by  a  successful  army.  The  greatness  of  his 
horror  quenched  any  spark  of  generous  feeling  that  the 
daring  and  resolution  of  the  insurgents  may  have 
kindled,  while  the  deliberate  cruelty,  the  merciless 
vengeance  of  the  royalists  robbed  from  his  mind  that 
large  measure  of  satisfaction  which  the  prospects  ot 
returning  peace  had  already  inspired.  It  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  surprising  that,  being  thus  appealed  to  from  day  to 
day,  public  opinion  should  bear  the  imprint  rather  of  an 
inflamed  imagination  than  that  of  a  rational  judgment. 

Amongst  the  leading  features  of  the  revolutionary 
struggles  in  France,  the  saddest  and  most  astonishing 
are  those  in  which  masses  of  women  bearing  a  mild  and 
inoffensive  character  suddenly  acquire  fierce  and  san¬ 
guinary  tastes.  It  is  surprising,  because  a  change  so 
extraordinary  in  the  aspirations  of  the  sex  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  other  nations.  Hashang,  one 
of  the  earliest  kings  of  Persia,  once  declared  that  while 
the  passions  of  men  might  be  thoroughly  known,  those 
of  women  were  inscrutable ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
“  insurrection”  of  1790,  when  the  civilised  world  beheld 
in  amazement  the  wives  and  daughters  of  polished 
France  in  the  van  of  a  revolution,  that  the  wisdom  and 
force  of  these  words  were  verified.  From  the  earliest 
times  prior  to  that  date  women  sought  after  no  such 
prominence  under  circumstances  of  a  similar  character  ; 
for  where,  adopting  warlike  measures,  they  entered  into 
conflict  with  the  foe,  it  was  either  from  some  barbaric 
custom,  or  through  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  enumerate  instances 
where  women  combined  to  stem  the  progress  of  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  with  these  the  reader  has  already  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  will  readily  perceive  how  little  sympathy  exists 
between  such  uprisings  and  the  insurrections  of  the 
sex  in  France,  consequently  how  unprepared  the  world 
was  to  receive  the  news  concerning  the  first  great  revolt. 

That  startling  movement  burst  into  form  on  Monday, 
the  5th  October,  1789.  For  a  long  time  previously  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  people  had  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  greatest  misery  and  wretchedness,  and 
they  saw  clearly  that  no  bounds  could  be  placed  on  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  their  rulers  unless  a  check  was  at  once 
administered,  and  that  appeared  more  urgently  necessary 
as  appeals  for  reform  and  help  remained  unheeded. 


While  the  men  were  thus  prompted  to  throw  overboard 
all  the  sentiments  and  prejudices  that  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  regarded  as  sacred  and  venerable,  the 
women  of  Paris  were  silently  brooding  over  their  troubles 
in  the  miserable  place  they  called  home.  Their  reflec¬ 
tions  were  of  no  lofty  or  extraordinary  character,  nor 
were  they  discursive  or  yet  calm ;  they  were  rapidly 
heating,  and  concentrating  upon  one  point,  and  that  one 
point  was  hunger.  Their  children  were  weak  with 
hunger,  and  must  die  ;  they  themselves  were  losing 
strength,  and  in  a  little  time  could  search  for  no  food, 
though  the  aristocrats  fed  and  made  merry,  and  had 
abundance  left.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  No  bread  was 
forthcoming  on  Sunday,  the  4th,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be 
again  eaten  unless  something  was  attempted  at  once. 

On  Monday  morning  that  undefined  something 
assumed  the  name  of  insurrection  at  the  sound  of  a 
woman’s  voice  crying  in  the  streets,  “  Bread  !  bread  !” 
and  at  the  noise  of  a  drum,  calling  upon  the  women  to 
act  for  themselves,  and  depend  no  longer  upon  the 
weakness  and  misguidance  of  men.  “  And  so,”  as 
Carlyle  writes,  “  like  snow-break  from  the  mountains — 
for  every  staircase  is  a  melted  brook — it  storms,  tumul¬ 
tuous,  wild-shrilling,  tow.ards  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Tumultuous  with  or  without  drum  music,  for  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  .also  has  tucked  up  its  gown,  and 
with  besoms,  staves,  fire-irons,  and  even  rusty  pistols 
(void  of  ammunition)  is  flowing  on.”  .  .  .  “  Grand  it 
was,”  says  Camille,  “  to  see  so  many  Judiths,  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  of  them  in  all,  rushing  out  to  search 
into  the  root  of  the  matter  !”  This  formidable  gather¬ 
ing  rolled  on  until  the  town-hall  was  searched  and 
pillaged  of  its  arms.  Then  arose  a  cry  of  “  To  Ver¬ 
sailles  !”  which  was  taken  up  by  the  multitude,  whose 
steps  turned  resolutely  in  that  direction.  As  they  marched 
onwards,  dragging  with  them  two  pieces  of  cannon,  one 
of  which  was  the  scat  of  the  notorious  Theroigne  de 
Mericourt,  and  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  h.atchets,  and 
every  substitute  that  could  be  found  for  the  more  harm¬ 
less  instruments  of  housewifery,  they  compelled  the 
passengers  whom  they  met,  especially  the  females, 
whether  on  foot  or  not,  to  join  their  ranks,  and  carry 
arms.  In  this  manner  the  multitude,  headed  by  Maillard, 
a  destroyer  of  the  Bastille,  proceeded  through  rain  and 
mud  to  the  hall  of  national  assembly  at  Versailles,  where,, 
stained  with  dust  and  sweat,  deaf  to  reason  and  inflamed 
w'ith  liquor,  they  presented  themselves  threateningly  be¬ 
fore  the  horror-stricken  deputies,  demanding  bread,  for 
starvation  was  in  their  midst.  Taking  possession  of  the 
galleries,  they  drowned  by  their  shouts  every  attempt 
made  by  the  president  at  expostulation  or  explanation. 
What  they  wanted  was  food  for  themselves  and  those 
famishing  in  Pjiris,  besides  punishment  for  such  as  had  in¬ 
sulted  the  mational  colours.  Mounier,  the  president,  was 
obliged  to  send  to  the  bakers,  and  place  what  could  be 
gathered  before  his  stormy  guests,  and  afterwards,  with 
a  deputation  of  twelve  women  and  fifteen  members,  see 
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the  king,  and  represent  the  alarming  nature  of  affairs  in 
the  capital.  His  majesty  promised  prompt  relief,  aad 
subsequently  handed  in  his  acceptance  of  the  nineteen 
articles  of  the  constitution,  and  his  adhesion  to  the 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
insurgent  women  had  been  supplied  with  quantities  of 
bread  and  sausages,  which  they  devoured  in  the  galleries 
and  body  of  the  assembly  amid  an  uproar  of  drunken 
shouts  and  laughter.  One  of  the  most  shameless  threw 
herself  in  the  president’s  chair,  and  imitated  derisively 
that  dignitary’s  manner  and  address.  Some  of  the  deputies 
were  praised,  others  were  abused,  while  a  chorus  of  a 
hundred  voices,  led  by  a  terrible  woman  of  the  halle, 
broke  out  now  and  again  to  prevent  the  members  making 
any  impression  in  favour  of  tranquillity.  When  the 
reply  of  the  king  was  made  known,  it  served  but  little 
to  appease  the  angry  multitude,  who,  finding  themselves 
now  of  such  importance,  took  complete  possession  of 
the  house,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in  a  state  of 
as  much  excitement  as  their  resources  would  allow.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  National  Guard,  composed  of 
18,000  men,  sworn  anew  to  protect  the  king,  had 
arrived  from  Paris,  and  w’ere  distributed  under  shelter 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  refreshing  themselves 
after  the  wet,  dirty  march.  Lafayette,  the  commander, 
after  announcing  himself  to  his  majesty  and  the  assembly, 
had  also  retired,  believing  that  the  presence  of  the  militia 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  further  disturbances 
taking  place.  For  two  or  three  hours  nothing  of  im¬ 
portance  occurred,  though  as  the  morning  advanced  the 
crowds  of  women  round  the  fires  in  the  streets  were 
joined  by  numbers  of  savage,  half  clothed,  yet  armed 
men,  who  were  there  to  benefit,  if  possible,  by  the 
power  the  former  had  acquired. 

About  six  o’clock  from  out  of  one  of  these  groups 
comes  a  cry  of  “  INIurder !”  and  shouts  that  a  National 
Guard  has  been  shot.  Instantly  there  is  a  frantic  rush 
of  women  and  men  to  the  hotel  of  the  gardes-du-corps, 
and  before  assistance  can  arrive  the  doors  are  broken  in 
and  fifteen  of  the  inmates  are  dragged  forth  to  be  alter- 
wards  despatched,  the  remainder  (jf  the  crowd  piercing 
a  way  through  the  gates  and  avenues  of  the  p.alace  to 
the  vestibules  of  the  royal  apartments.  With  great 
heroism,  the  door  of  the  royal  chamber  is  defended  by 
M.  Miomandre,  a  body-guard,  who  succeeds  in  stemming 
the  furious  current  until  the  queen  has  escaped  to  tl.e 
apartment  of  Louis,  then  falling,  covered  with  wounds, 
he  makes  way  for  the  assailants,  who  rush  forward  to 
find  an  empty  room.  Awakened  by  the  dreadful  tumult, 
the  king  rises  from  his  couch  and  discovers  her  majesty, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  and  a  few 
soldiers  of  the  gardes-du-corps.  These  are  afterwards 
joined  by  others,  and  an  effectual  stand  is  made,  for 
Lafayette  appears  now  upon  the  scene  with  his  troops, 
thus  preventing  further  troubles,  but  not  too  soon,  for, 
excepting  the  sovereign’s  chamber,  the  whole  interior 
of  the  pdace  has  been  ransacked. 

When  Lafayette  had  driven  forth  the  savages  and 
furies  from  the  palace,  it  w'as  deemed  advisable  to  seek 
some  favour  in  sight  of  the  unappeased  multitude  still 
at  the  gates,  and  accordingly  his  majesty  and  the  queen 
appeared  on  the  balcony  as  some  surety  that  the  pre¬ 


vailing  distress  should  remain  no  longer  unheeded. 
This  concession  created  enthusiasm,  especially  when 
the  body-guards  mounted  the  national  cockade,  and 
echoed  with  great  apparent  satisfaction  the  sentiments 
loudly  expressed  by  the  people.  But  yet  another  con¬ 
cession  had  to  be  made.  The  all-powerful  women  had 
not  forgotten  their  mission  to  Versailles  ;  they  were 
there  for  bread,  and  for  no  other  purpose — except  to 
escort  the  king  to  Paris,  where  he  would  provide  sup¬ 
plies.  It  was  fruitless  to  appeal  against  this  decision — 
the  Amazons  would  not  be  gainsayed — and  as  history 
declares,  they  completed  their  triumph  by  conducting 
their  sovereign  and  his  family  back  to  the  capital  in  a 
style  never  before  witnessed. 

Eighty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  that  memorable 
event,  and  France  has  again  been  torn  by  the  wolves  of 
revolution.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  she  lay  wounded, 
mortified,  and  despoiled  after  the  fall  of  the  Second 
Empire,  but  her  woes  must  be  aggravated  by  internal 
tumult  and  insurrection.  If  the  world  beheld  in  pity 
the  greatness  of  her  misfortunes,  it  was  only  reasonable 
to  expect  that  from  those  on  her  own  soil  she  would 
receive  still  more  exalted  commiseration.  But  the 
events  of  the  past  few  months  signify  that  France’s 
w'orst  enemies  have  been  her  own  misguided  sons.  And, 
what  is  saddest  of  all,  these  mistaken  mortals  have  not 
stood  alone  in  this  unnatural  course.  The  women  of 
Paris  again  startled  the  world  by  appearing,  not  in  the 
character  of  the  hungry  Amazons  of  Versailles,  but 
more  in  the  ro/e  of  the  unsexed  furies  of  the  “  Reign  of 
Terror.”  The  crimes  of  the  former  were  such  as 
any  famished  mob,  goaded  into  revolt,  might  commit, 
but  those  of  the  latter  could  only  be  characterised  as 
diabolical,  and  yet  it  is  from  their  acts  w'e  must  find  a 
parallel  for  the  deeds  of  yesterday.  The  eighty  years  gone 
by  seem  to  have  diminished  nothing  of  that  sanguinary 
taste  which  the  nations  now  believe  was  bequeathed  as 
an  inheritance  by  the  women  of  the  guillotine  to  their 
descendants  of  to-day.  Time  has  but  sharpened  their 
ingenuity  and  increased  their  powers  of  destruction. 

Probably  the  most  lamentable  trait  yet  exhibited  is 
that  in  which  children  have  been  taught  to  emulate  the 
ferocity  of  their  mothers  in  spreading  death  amongst  the 
innocent.  It  displays  a  disregard  for  the  obligations  of 
maternity  awful  to  contemplate,  and,  happily  for  the 
world,  hitherto  unknown.  What  a  legacy  to  leave 
children  !  familiarity  with  poison  and  fire,  the  zeal  of 
the  traitor,  and  hate  towards  their  fellows  !  Such 
things  seem  too  monstrous  for  belief,  and  appear  as  the 
conceptions  of  a  brain  inflamed  by  dwelling  on  human 
suffering  and  desolation.  In  comparison  with  such  crimes, 
those  of  the  incendiary  and  anarchist  sink  into  insignifi¬ 
cance,  and  could  we  but  think  they  were  delusions 
which  history  would  dispel,  people  would  learn  to  for¬ 
give  and  forget  much  that  is  now  held  in  execration. 
The  philosopher  tells  us  that  out  of  great  calamities 
spring  great  virtues.  Perhaps  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
last  insurrectioiT  may  be  fruitful  in  this  respect,  and  with 
the  restoration  of  order  and  prosperity  in  France  the 
world  may  see  that  abhorrence  of  unholy  strife  which 
so  distinguishes  civilisation  root  itself  firmly  in  the  future 
hope  of  that  country. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

**•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  IV  hen 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  E.nolishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — ^All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

The  Dress  op  E.vglisiiwomen.— Belle  et  Blonde  inquires  why 
the  toilette  of  Englishwomen  is  universally  condemned  ?  “  Our  faces 
are  praised,”  she  writes,  “  our  complexions  are  irreproachable,  but  wo 
dress  badly;  wo  have  no  style.  Even  our  most  piiiuante  specimens — 
the  women  who  study  dress  as  a  fine  art— queens  though  they  bo  bore 
in  London  among  tho  wretchedly-dressed  women  around  them — be¬ 
come  stiff  fashion-blocks  when  placed  by  the  side  of  an  ordinary 
Frenchwoman.  How  is  this  ?  Why  is  this  ?  My  experience  tells 
me  that  we  do  not  take  pains  enough  with  all  tho  details  j  wo  buy  our 
dress  as  we  buy  our  corsets,  ready  made,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  look 
other  than  dressed  dolls  when  thus  attired.  Another  cause  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  utter  want  of  appreciation  of  fabrics,  of  colours,  and 
of  those  petits  soins  which  Frenchwomen  know  so  well  how  to  make 
use  of.  In  order  to  induce  some  of  your  many  able  feminine  pens  to 
relate  their  own  experience  with  dress,  I  will  state  a  few  particulars 
respecting  my  own.  I  do  not  spend  a  very  largo  sum  on  dress,  it  is 
true,  but  I  know  many  French  ladies  who  dress  on  a  smaller  sum,  and 
who  go  out  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do.  All  my  expense  lies  in  my 
walking  toilets,  for  I  never  go  out  to  ball  or  party,  as  1  have  an  invalid 
mother  whose  companion  leaves  us  to  pass  the  evenings  together,  and 
for  evening  I  invariably  wear  white  muslin  over  silk  of  some  colour 
(my  dear  mother  liking  me  best  in  white).  I  have  added  up  my  last 
year’s  expenses  and  find  £S$  igs.  4d.  in  my  account-book,  so  I  expect 
another  £5  may  reasonably  be  added  for  things  I  have  forgotten,  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  have  never  once  during  tho  past  year  looked  even 
passably  dressed  by  the  side  of  a  Frenchwoman,  though  I  am  always 
bien  ganUe.  The  only  dress  I  even  liked  at  all  this  past  season  was  a 
plain  black  velvet — not  that  horrid  velveteen — with  tunic  and  jacket, 
and  that  was  altered  by  a  French  modiste  who  good-naturedly  arranged 
the  drapery  for  me.  VVhat  are  we  to  do  ?  Mr.  Editor,  I  despair  of 
any  radical  change  so  long  as  wo  Englishwomen  do  not  know  how 
badly  we  dress,  and  actually  think  our  toilettes  charming !  For  me, 
though  a  thorough  Englishwoman  in  all  respects,  I  mean  to  have  two 
or  three  good  dresses  every  three  months  from  Paris,  and  shall  give  my 
individual  likes  and  dislikes  up  for  a  time  until  I  have  educated  my 
taste  and  am  free  from  the  reproaches  conveyed  in  the  inclosed,  taken 
from  the  Daily  News  of  the  5th  instant,  which  I  wish  you  would  pub¬ 
lish,  for  some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  read  it.  I  hope  I  am  not 
too  late  for  your  July  issue : — ‘  In  the  hotel  where  I  lodge  there  is 
great  joy  to-day.  There  actually  appeared  at  the  door  this  morning  a 
railway  omnibus,  out  of  which  descended  a  whole  family  of  three  gene-, 
rations,  with  a  host  of  boxes  and  packages.  It  is  quite  an  event.  It 
is  tho  beginning  of  an  epoch.  Mine  host  is  rubbing  his  hands.  Ho 
begins  to  see  bright  days  again  before  him.  It  is  more  than  two  months 
since  he  has  had  a  lady  in  his  house.  And  must  I  say  it  ?  I  did  not 
inquire  who  tho  family  are— but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  they 
are  English,  because  tho  women  are  so  badly  dressed.  Kind  Heaven 
has  given  a  great  number  of  natural  advantages  to  our  countrywomen ; 
at  least  we  think  so  in  England.  It  may  bo  a  prejudice  which  belongs 
to  all  countries;  be  it  so.  I  accept  tlie  prejudice,  and  confess  to  admir¬ 
ing  the  women  of  my  country  above  all  others.  And  yet  when  they 
come  upon  the  Continent  what  dowdies  they  are !  Their  dresses  are 
deplorable,  and  tho  Parisians  gaze  after  them  with  titters.  English¬ 
men  are  the  best  dressed  men  on  the  Continent,  and  Englishwomen  tho 
worst  dressed  of  their  sex.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an  Englishman’s 
dress  may  be  as  remarkable  as  an  Englishwoman’s ;  but  it  will  always 
be  for  the  opiwsite  reason.  Tho  English  tailors  give  the  fashion  of 
male  attire  to  Enropo ;  and  if  tho  Englishman’s  dress  is  peculiar  this 
year  on  the  Continent  it  will  be  the  universal  fashion  next  year.  But 
our  countrywomen  are  about  ten  years  behind  their  time,  and— too 
confident  of  their  countenances— give  up  all  study  of  taste  in  their 
dresses.  I  declare  that  a  paltry,  worthless,  uneducated  little  grisetto 
in  Paris,  with  200  francs  in  her  hand,  will  tom  out  upon  the  streets 


more  brilliantly  than  a  fine  English  lady,  who  is  supposed  to  Do  highly 
educated,  and  who  can  command  dresses  of  five  or  ton  times  the  same 
value.  Do  not  look  at  tho  faces  of  the  two  women— imagine  that  it  is 
the  fashion  to  wear  masks— and  you  will  say  that  the  grisette  is  a  fine 
lady  and  tho  Englishwoman  her  cook,  aping  gentility.  The  decision 
is,  I  admit,  very  different  tho  moment  you  forget  the  dresses,  take  off 
tho  masks,  and  look  at  the  faces  of  the  women.  Then  I  revert  to  my 
prejudices.  Tho  Englishwoman  becomes  an  angel  suiicrior  to  dress  ; 
and  the  little  French  grisetto  who  eclipsed  her  in  the  street  becomes 
, an  ugly  little  being,  clever,  piquant,  amusing,  but  nothing  mere.’  ” 
L’Aiii  writes— “I  read  with  much  pleasure  tho  other  day  a  little 
work  entitled  the  Art  of  Figure-Training.  It  is  a  very  sensible  and 
moderately-written  brochure,  in  defence  of  tho  unjustly-abused  ele¬ 
gances  of  modern  costume,  and  I  wish  it  every  success.  It  will  do 
much  to  dispel  the  prejudice  existing  in  many  minds  against  the  use  of 
tho  corset.  Further,  it  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  wish  to  bo 
elegant,  but  who,  from  not  knowing  how  properly  to  train  their 
figures,  injure  both  their  appearance  and  their  health.  If  I  may 
judge  from  the  illustrations,  the  inward  curve  of  tho  waist  of  a  highly- 
tiaincd  figure  should  resemble  to  some  extent  that  from  the  neck  to 
the  shoulder,  while  the  slenderness  of  the  waist  should  emulate  in 
some  degree  that  of  tho  neck.  Classical  costume,  so  much  sighed  for 
by  some,  but  which  there  seems  no  probability  of  our  being  able  to 
revive,  partly  suggested  and  partly  concealed  tho  form,  so  that  an 
indifferently  good  shape  showed  to  advantage  in  it.  Modem  dross, 
from  showing  tho  contour  so  accurately,  is  more  trying  and  exacting 
to  any  but  extremely  good  figures,  and  even  these  suffer  to  some 
extent.  Tho  artistically-shaped  and  tightly-laced  corset  and  tho 
modish  boot,  with  its  high  dainty  talon,  deepen  the  naturally  graceful 
curves  of  tho  figure  and  foot,  and  make  tho  geiieral  ouUine  more 
apparent  and  striking.  Thus  the  form  and  the  costume  are  brought 
into  harmony,  and  tho  requirements  of  an  accurate  taste  satisfied. 
If  the  ensemble  of  the  toilette  be  becoming  and  pleasing  to  tho  eye, 
that,  after  all,  is  tho  best  test  of  its  being  elegant.  That,  in  spite  of 
tho  changes  of  fashion,  slender  waists  should  still  bo  admired,  is  an 
almost  conclusive  argument  as  to  their  suitability  to  modern  costume. 
In  endeavouring  to  impart  to  the  waist  and  foot  that  mignon  appear¬ 
ance  and  well-defined  outline  so  much  prized,  health  and  comfort 
must  bo  duly  studied.  In  figure-training,  as  in  every  other  art,  good 
judgment  and  experience  are  invaluable.  A  word  or  two  in  conclusion. 
How  is  it  that  so  niiiny  Englishwomen’s  figures  are  so  stiff-looking  f 
Is  it  because  they  wear  too  much  corset  (f.e.,  the  corset  is  too  high 
and  too  low,  and  too  stiff),  and  so  the  natural  movements  of  tho 
figure  are  restrained  ?  I  have  alw.ays  thought  a  good  figure  should  bo 
firm  yet  pliable,  .ilgain,  now  that  high  heels  are  so  much  the  mode, 
it  is  of  more  importance  than  ever  that  ladies  should  walk  well,  and 
yet  what  a  dreadful  gait  too  many  assume !  A  lady  who  adopts  high 
heels,  and  does  not  know  how  to  walk  on  them  gracefully,  does  an 
injustice  to  herself  and  her  chavssure.  One  of  your  correspondents 
has  said  with  much  truth  that  whether  tho  effect  of  a  fashion  bo 
pleasing  or  otherwise,  depends  very  much  on  the  stylo  in  which  it’s 
;^one.” 

^  M.  A.  (Cambridge)  writes — “Mada^i, — I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  ladies,  will  profit  by  the  publication  of  tho  Art 
of  Figure-training,  and  especially  by  tho  medical  letters  therein,  and 
that  of  tho  Old  Stay-weaiieu.  But  there  are  two  points  on  which 
my  experience  leads  mo  to  differ  from  tho  latter  gentleman,  though  1 
agree  with  him  in  general.  He  condemns  lacing  in  front,  on  tho 
ground  that  lacing  behind  ‘  fastens  moro  neatly,  and  allows  a  stronger 
busk  without  appearing  bulky,  and  necessitates  the  upright  position 
while  being  laced.’  But  lacing  in  front  leaves  tbe  back  smoother 
tlian  when  laced  tliere,  and  smoothness  of  tho  back  is  certainly  of 
more  importance  than  in  front.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  tho  lacing  of 
their  stays  under  ladies’  dress  when  it  is  tight,  and  the  light  falls 
strongly  on  it,  and  no  0:10  will  say  that  it  looks  well.  All  the  authorities 
agree  that  stays  ought  to  be  laced  close  (after  tho  first  few  days  of  new 
ones),  and  therefore  they  may  be  perfectly  well  laced  in  front  between 
two  narrow  but  strong  busks,  or  else  over  one  wide  one,  which  TiPt- 
severance  recommends  under  the  usual  pair  of  narrow  ones.  Lacing 
yourself  from  the  bottom  upwards  in  front  necessitates  an  upright 
position  quite  os  much  as  lacing  behind,  and  when  you  are  once 
thoroughly  laced  up  in  stays  of  proper  stiffness  you  cannot  help  being 
upright.  'The  great  advantage  of  front  lacing  to  those  who  perform 
tho  operation  for  themselves  is  that  it  can  be  done  much  more  easily, 
and  in  half  the  time,  especially  for  those  who  enjoy  being  laced  as 
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■♦iglit  as  possible.  Ho  also  condemns  leather  stays  as  being  imper- 
meable  to  perspiration,  and  therefore  becoming  foetid  and  unwhole¬ 
some,  and  as  being  clastic.  I  have  worn  leather  belts  and  stays 
frequently  ever  since  I  was  jjoung  enough  to  wear  a  belt  of  i8  inches, 
though  I  was  considered  tall  and  largo  for  my  age ;  and  I  do  so  now, 
as  my  health  is  always  bettor  for  it.  It  is  certainly  not  the  fact  that 
‘  stirrup-leather  ’  which  has  been  well  stretched  on  blocks  of  the  proper 
sliax>c  when  wet,  stretches  any  more  in  wearing  to  any  sensible  degree ; 
and  if  it  docs  it  is  easy  to  cut  off  one  row  of  holes  and  punch  new  ones. 
Neither  does  it  acquire  any  smell  but  the  natural  smell  of  leather 
when  worn  next  the  skin  for  a  long  time ;  and  it  can  bo  washed  with 
cold  water  without  in.iury.  It  is  remarkably  pleasant  to  feel,  much 
more  so  than  the  creases  of  linen  under  the  pressure  of  stays.  That 
kind  of  leather  is  not  impermeable,  as  patent  leather  is,  which,  conse¬ 
quently,  some  persons  cannot  wear  for  boots.  Gentlemen  who  wish 
to  try  leather  stays  must  get  a  pair  of  hard  wood  blocks  made  of  the 
projKir  shape,  and  the  stays  are  best  made  in  two  or  three  pieces  cut 
hollow  at  the  back  and  sown  together  before  stretching  on  the  blocks, 
that  all  the  parts  may  undergo  stretching,  the  waist  as  well  as  the 
rest-  They  should  also  have  some  narrow  steels  attached  to  the  sides 
at  the  hollow  of  the  back  if  they  are  intended  to  bo  worn  very  tight, 
as  Perseverance  recommends  for  ladies,  and  they  are  laced  with 
whipcord  over  a  wide  steel  plate  inclosed  in  leather.  W.  S’Arrac’s 
absurd  assumption  that  corset-wearing  gentlemen  are  contemptible 
specimens  of  humanity,  5  feet  high,  and  so  forth,  requires  no  other 
answer  than  that  military  men  have  been  the  most  zealous  cultivators 
of  their  figures  in  all  ages,  except  the  few  short  periods  when  good 
figures  have  been  out  of  fashion,  independently  of  the  fact,  which  is 
now  certain,  that  preserving  the  figure  tends  to  preserve  the  health, 
and  that  tight-lacing  is  more  frequently  beneficial  than  injurious.” 

Endurance  writes — “  It  may  perhaps  save  some  young  lassie  having 
her  waist  galled  by  a  steel  belt,  or  her  hands  tied  up  in  a  muff,  if  I 
were  to  suggest  a  very  simple  way  of  securing  stays  behind.  Procure 
four  small  split  steel  rings  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece.  Pass  one 
through  each  of  the  bottom  boles,  also  one  through  opposite  holes  at 
the  waist.  Then  when  the  stays  are  laced  together,  with  a  couple  of 
small  carpet-bag  padlocks  the  rings  can  bo  fastened  together,  and  even 
if  the  lace  be  then  cut,  the  corset  is  safely  secured  to  the  figure.  With 
reference  to  high-heeled  boots,  I  remember  at  the  Great  French 
Exhibition  in  its  interesting  inner  circle  seeing  a  curious  case  of  old 
slippers  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  and  was  particularly  struck  by  one 
pair,  where  the  heel  was  almost  as  long  os,  and  parallel  to,  the  sole  of 
the  shoe.  No  one  but  a  trained  opera-dancer,  I  should  think,  cculd 
have  worn  them,  as  not  more  than  half-an-inch  of  the  toe  could  touch 
the  ground,  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  actually  touched  the  heel,  which 
was  08  slender  as  it  was  long.  Walking  in  them  can  scarcely  have 
been  graceful,  and  they  must  have  been  mode,  I  should  fancy,  to  see 
out  of  curiosity  the  eitromo  that  woman  could  wear  or  bear.” 

Elaine  says — “  I  am  engaged  to  a  gentleman  who  loves  me  vgry 
much  indeed,  but  has  one  great  fault  in  my  humble  opinion.  I  do 
not  consider  ho  pays  mo  the  proper  amount  of  attention  when  we  are 
out  amongst  oompany;  ho  considers  it  ill-bred.  Now,  dear  Mrs. 
Editress,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  at  a  party  he  ought  not  to  taka 
me  to  supixir  ?  Also,  if  there  is  an  empty  chair  by  my  side,  and  no 
one  near  to  talk  to  me,  ought  he  not  to  come  and  make  himself  agree¬ 
able  as  well  to  me  as  to  others  ?  I  do  not  tax  him  with  flirting  with 
others,  for  up  to  the  present  I  have  never  seen  him  do  eo ;  ho  is  so 
very  different  when  we  are  alone,  that  for  my  port  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it.  1  feel  as  if  all  my  endeavours  when  I  am  out  with  him 
must  be  exerted  to  bo  unconscious  of  his  presence,  and  I  am  naturally 
of  eo  different  a  nature,  that  it  is  positively  painful  to  mo  sometimes  ; 
and,  besides  that,  it  causes  uncomfortable  remarks  from  friends, 
who  think  his  affection  for  mo  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  have 
talked  to  him,  but,  as  I  have  told  you,  ho  says  he  considers  it  ill- 
bred.  Is  it  so?  If  so,  I  would  much  rather  belong  to  the  lower 
orders,  where  they  are  not  ashamed  of  showing  a  little  true  feeling 
and  regard  beforo  each  other.  Do  not  mistake  me,  dear  madam,  1 
should  not  like  anything  absurd,  so  as  to  make  ourselves  laughed  at, 
but  I  have  received  a  groat  deal  more  attention  from  other  gentlemen 
than  ho  offers  me.  1  de  not  like  flirting,  otherwise  I  could  get  it  still, 
but  it  would  make  him  so  unhappy.  What  do  you  advise  P  Am  I 
not  right  ?  Ought  I  not  to  bo  considered  and  attended  to  more  than 
others  by  him  ?  He  has  a  mother  so  devoted  to  him  that  she  can  see 
no  fault  in  him,  and  I  fear  has  quite  spoiled  him,  but  he  is  naturally 
of  a  good  heart.  Sometimes  I  have  even  thought  of  breaking  off  our 


engagement,  but  I  feel  as  if  we  are  for  each  other,  and  then  I  know 
he  does  love  mo,  but  would  like  him  different  in  his  behaviour.  I 
shall  anxiously  look  for  your  answer  and  advice,  which  will  bo  grate¬ 
fully  received.”  [If  Elaine  feels  instinctively  that  she  is  not  as 
well  beloved  .os  she  should  be,  then,  scion  nous,  the  gentleman  should 
be  at  once  dismissed  from  his  position  as  futur.  Many  sensitive, 
high-minded  men  do  not  care  to  parade  their  affection  in  public,  still 
the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  is  compatible  with  proper  attention, 
which,  from  the  tone  of  her  letter,  we  fear  Elaine  does  not  receive.] 
Can  the  Editor  or  any  reader  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  inform  Ethel  what  she  can  take  or  do,  for  her  face  flushes 
so  much  after  dinner  (she  takes  no  wine)  and  in  the  evening  that  it 
makes  her  feel  most  uncomfortable  ?  [Dine  early,  rest  for  an  hour, 
walk  for  two  hours,  rest,  and  then  take  some  good  tea ;  no  coffee,  no 
wine.  Try  this  for  some  time.] 

Mourning  wishes  to  know  how  soon  after  the  death  of  her  father 
she  may  leave  off  black  crape  collars,  and  wear  white  muslin  frills  or 
linen  collars  ?  [Six  months.]  Also  how  soon  plain  muslin  cravats 
may  be  worn  ?  [Six  months. ] 

Blub  Eyes  should  wear  a  pretty  white  muslin  over  blue  silk,  and 
trimmed  with  blue  ribbons.  3.  A  ras  dc  terre  skirt.  3.  Walnut  or 
satin  wood.  4.  Placing  pails  of  cold  water  in  the  room  will  remove 
the  smell ;  the  water  must  be  changed  every  four  hours.  5.  A  pretty 
travelling  dress  is  composed  of  good  alpaca  of  two  shades  of  grey  or 
of  stone  and  grey. 

Margaret  wants  a  cure  for  bunions.  Wo  hear  that  the  chopped 
leaves  of  ground  ivy  are  good  for  these.  Will  some  of  our  readers 
give  their  experience  ? 

A  Constant  Subscriber.  We  cannot  notice  anonymous  contri¬ 
butions. 

Arthur  Newman  writes — “Madam, — Notwithstanding  the  ob¬ 
jection  made  by  some  of  your  readers  to  the  wearing  of  spurs  by 
ladies,  I  see  that  the  practice  is  increasing.  A  few  days  ago  1  was  in 
the  Park,  and  saw  several  ladies  wearing  them ;  they  were  mostly  of 
the  swan-necked  pattern,  such  as  described  in  your  Journal  some  time 
back.  There  were  several  ladies  in  the  Bow  whose  riding  was  spoiled 
by  their  inability  to  hold  together  the  awkward  brutes  on  which  they 
were  mounted.  A  spur  would  have  remedied  this  at  once.  In  no 
instance  did  I  see  the  spur  used  unjustly  or  wantonly ;  indeed,  those 
ladies  who  wore  them  were  some  of  the  best  riders  in  the  Row.” 

Bessie  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  subscriber  would 
kindly  answer  the  following  questions : — ^What  is  the  price  of 
otto  of  roses  in  London?  Docs  the  scent  of  it  soon  evaporate? 
What  is  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  a  literary  production  for  a 
weekly  or  monthly  magazine  ?  How  could  she  procure  employment 
as  copyist,  or  anything  which  can  be  done  at  home  ?  She  writes  a 
good  clerk’s  hand. 

Gret  at  Twentt-fite  wishes  to  ask  if  it  would  make  any  dif- 
forcnco  after  using  a  hair-restorer  if  she  washed  her  head  in 
cold  water — say  next  day  ?  Sh«  finds  the  only  thing  that  agrees  with 
her  hair  to  be  water ;  but  now  using  the  hair-restorer  her  hair  is 
all  coming  eff  for  want  of  the  water.  Living  in  the  country,  she  could 
not  go  to  a  good  hairdresser.  Gret  at  Twentt-fite  would  ask  in 
the  name  of  charity  to  have  her  question  answered  soon,  as  who  will 
marry  her  if  she  wears  a  wig  ?  [If  Gret  at  Twrntt-fitb  will  send 
her  name  and  address,  in  confidence,  ws  will  tell  her  what  to  do  by 
post,  and  until  she  has  further  advice  she  should  leave  off  the  restorer 
and  resume  the  water  application.] 

Azalea  would  feel  much  obliged  if  some  one  would  tell  her  how 
she  could  sell  some  really  handsome  modem  point  lace  ?  If  there  is  a 
place  in  London  she  could  send  it  to  that  would  give  her  a  good 
prise  ?  and  if  it  is  safer  sending  it  by  rail  or  by  post  P 

Two  or  three  ladies  who  have  sent  stamps  for  the  hair-restorer 
have  omitted  giving  their  address.  Mrs.  Beaufort  hopes  they  will 
write  again. 

L.  H.  does  not  think  Ldct  will  be  able  to  purchase  “  Whore  ns 
dewy  twilight  lingers.”  L.  H.  has  music  and  words  correctly  copied, 
and  if  Lucr  will  in  return  collect  her  some  foreign  stamps  (good  ones), 
she  will  copy  and  send  it  if  Lucr  will  communicate  with  her.  [Address 
with  Editor.] 

Beatrice  would  thank  the  Silkworm  tf  she  would  tell  her  what 
will  whiten  the  skin.  She  has  rather  a  dark  complexion.  And  also 
what  will  take  rain-spots  out  of  silk  velvet,  and  what  would  cure  the 
redness  in  the  face,  which  gets  flushed  in  the  evening,  and  whether  it 
would  bo  advisable  for  a  momma  to  ask  a  young  man’s  intention 
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towards  her  danghtcr  after  paying  his  addresses  to  her  for  two  years, 
she  having  no  husband  ?  Beatrice  hopes  tho  Silkworm  will  not  feel 
annoyed  for  her  asking  all  these  questions.  [Silkworm,  in  reply  to 
Beatrice,  answers — i.  Exercise  will  clear  but  not  whiten  a  dark  skin. 
2.  She  knows  of  no  remedy.  3.  Veloutino  powder  would  cool  the 
face.  4.  Thinks  no  mamma  should  undertake  such  a  question.  If 
tho  gentleman  wishes  to  marry  Be.atrice,  ho  will,  doubtless,  ask  her  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  he  ean  offer  her  a  home.] 

Julia,  an  old  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine,  would 
bo  glad  if  tho  Editor  could  kindly  suggest  a  dress  suitable  for  a  largo 
garden  party,  where  there  will  bo  a  dance  in  tho  evening,  and  whether 
it  should  be  long  or  short.  Julia  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and  dark 
complexion.  [A  long  white  muslin  dross  looped  over  a  coloured  silk 
ras  do  terra  skirt,  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  bows  to  match,  would  bo 
suitable.  Hat  to  correspond.] 

Enemy.  Tho  publication  of  tho  volume  referred  to  will  probably 
take  place. 

Alice  will  be  obliged  to  know  in  your  next  where  tho  ready  sbamped 
fine  lawn  or  cambric  for  embroidered  insertion  (April,  1S71  — No.  241) 
can  bo  procured,  and  at  what  cost  ?  [Of  Mesdames  Lo  Boutillier, 
125,  Oxford-street,  W.] 

Housekeeper  writes— “  Would  any  gentleman  amateur  or  pro. 
fessional  give  instructions  for  electro-plating?  When  it  was  first 
introduced  gentlemen  used  to  recreate  themselves  in  tho  art.  It 
would  be  a  valuable  domestic  accomxdishment.  IMien  I  see  the  silver 
coating  wearing  I  u-ish  I  could  give  tho  plate  a  refreshing  dip ;  surely 
tho  re-plating  and  burnishing  cannot  bo  very  abstru.se;  wo  ladies 
IKissibly  could  learn  how  to  do  it,  and  the  gentlemen  could  be  made 
quite  useful  at  home  if  they  would  acquire  tho  art.” 

Enquirer  writes — “  Being  a  constant  subscriber  to  your  Magazine, 
and  having  noticed  that  yon  continually  afford  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  in  answer  to  many  inquiries  addressed  to  you,  I  should  feel 
obliged  by  your  stating  in  your  next  impression  if  it  is  possible, 
by  what  means  I  could  effectually  remove  tho  printing  of  a  handsome 
white  pique,  as  I  find  the  pattern  is  becoming  gradually  fainter  each 
time  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  laundress.  I  have  already  tried 
to  remove  tho  pattern  from  a  piece  of  it  by  boiling  it  in  a  strong 
solution  of  soda,  which  docs  not  entirely  remove  it,  as  a  yellow  stain 
is  loft  where  tho  pattern  once  was.  [We  shall  shortly  publish  a  book 
on  washing,  bleaching,  and  cleaning,  price  is.,  and  will  give  some  of 
the  recipes  you  desire.] 

Lucy  asks — “  Will  you  in  your  next  number  kindly  inform  mo  where 
I  can  purchase  in  London  tho  Sapolino  so  strongly  recommended  by 
you,  and  invented  by  Mr.  Gard,  of  Derby?”  [Jno.  Weston,  65,  St. 
Mary  Axe;  Ch.aplin  and  Co.,  123,  High  Holbom ;  Jno.  English,  74, 
Lamb’s  Conduit-street ;  E.  P.  Leigh,  a,  Brook-green-tcrrace,  Hammer¬ 
smith-road  ;  Smee  and  Co.,  1 16,  King’s-street,  Hammersmith.] 

Will  the  Editor  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
inform  Ada  (a  regular  subscriber)  what  is  the  proper  mode  of  acknow- 
lodging  tho  receipt  of  cards  “  with  kind  inquiries,”  &c.,  and  personal 
inquiries  after  the  health  of  a  lady  and  her  baby  during  her  month  of 

.seclusion  ?  [Mrs.  B - D—  returns  thanks  for  tho  favour  of  Mrs. 

P - ’s  kind  inquiries.] 

Cambridge  writes — “  Will  you  kindly  insert  in  tho  next  numlior  of 
your  Magaziue  whether  whito  may  bo  worn  with  crape  ?  Also  a  nice 
way  of  fastening  up  a  long  silk  skirt.”  [Whito  linen  is  worn  with 
crape  and  whito  muslin  by  widows.  J.  See  Fashion  plates.] 

Gouvernante  and  Others.  All  tho  letters  published  upon  Corporal 
Punishment  are  collected,  and  can  bo  had  on  application  to  tho  office 
of  the  Magazine,  or  will  bo  forwarded  on  receipt  of  26  stamps. 

Anita  will  feel  very  much  obliged  to  tho  kind  Silkworm  if  she  will 
tell  her  if  she  knows  of  any  machine  which  would  assist  a  laundry- 
maid  to  gauffre  tho  flounces  and  frills  of  washing  dresses.  [Goffering 
machines  of  Bradford,  Fleet-street,  London.]  Anita  is  one  of  a  largo 
family  living  in  the  country,  whoso  washing  is  done  at  home,  and  tho 
prospect  of  tho  time  which  must  bo  Bjicnt  in  ironing  during  tho  ap¬ 
proaching  summer  is  rather  appalling,  and  Anita  wishes  if  possible 
to  lighten  tho  labour  of  tho  laundry-maid.  Anita  would  also  be  glad 
to  know  if  tho  Charlotte  Corday  caps  mentioned  by  tho  Silkworm  in 
tho  April  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  are 
worn  by  young  ladies,  not  exactly  girls,  but  unmarried  ladies  over 
twenty?  [Yes.]  At  tho  risk  of  being  thought  unconscionable  A  nit.a 
will  ask  one  more  question.  Would  high-heeled  shoes  be  quite  in- 
admissible  in  a  country  walking  costume  ?  [No.]  Anit.a  much  prefei-s 
•'the  look  of  boots,  but  suffers  so  intensely  from  cramp  in  her  feet 


that  she  cannot  walk  even  half  a  mile,  and  she  is  anxious  to  try  if 
walking  in  shoes  would  be  easier,  as  she  finds  the  pain  ceases  almost 
immediately  tho  boots  are  removed,  although  they  are  never  tight  nor 
heavy.  Anit.a  begs  to  apologise  most  sincerely  for  tho  trouble  she  is 
giving  tho  Silkworm,  though  at  tho  same  time  she  cannot  refrain 
from  acknowledging  tho  entire  faith  she  has  in  her  good-nature. 

L.vvater  the  Second  will  write  a  physiognomical  description  of 
character  on  receipt  of  1 2  stamps  and  cartc-dc-visito.  Photo,  returned. 
(Address  with  the  Editor.) — Advt. 

E.  B.  says— “Tho  postage  charged  for  tho  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  to  India  is  cightpcnce.  Can  tho  Editor  suggest 
a  less  expensive  mode  of  sending  it,  perhaps  through  a  bookseller? 
[Yes  ;  through  Tliacker  and  Co.,  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta.] 

Mrs.  a.  Dickson  says — “  Will  tho  Editor  bo  kind  enough  to  send 
tho  address  of  Thomson,  of  tho  Glove-Fitting  Corset,  which  never 
appears  in  any  notice  of  his  goods  ?”  [Messrs.  Tliomson  manufacture 
these  corsets  and  sell  to  tho  trade  only.  Tho  corsets  nuiy  bo  had  of 
Mrs.  G.  Young,  12S,  Oxford-street,  W.,  and  of  all  drapers.] 

Jimmy  writes — “As  you  have  already  kindly  answered  one  of  my 
questions,  I  intend  troubling  you  a  second  time.  I  have  bought  10 
yards  of  black  silk ;  I  want  to  know  if  that  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
a  nice  fashionable  skirt.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  trim  it 
or  what  to  trim  it  with,  therefore,  in  my  trouble,  I  fly  to  you  for 
advice.  Can  yon  suggest  anything  pretty  and— must  I  admit  it  ? — 
economical  ?  Fortune  has  refused  to  make  mo  one  of  her  favourites, 
therefore  I  am  obliged  to  practise  economy  to  a  groat  extent.  If  you 
will  only  help  mo  out  of  my  difficulty,  you  will  confer  a  very  great 
favour.”  [Ten  yards  of  silk  will  make  a  plain  short  skirt  with  plain 
panior,  caught  up  with  silk  cord,  or  a  ifiain  skirt  with  one  deep 
flounce  of  godet  pleats.  You  cannot  make  a  bodice  ivith  this  quantity 
of  material.] 

B.  We  can  take  no  notice  of  anonymous  letters. 

Will  the  kind  Silkivorm  inform  Lena  whether  a  grey  batswing 
petticoat  can  bo  dyed  scarlet  ?  [Silkmorm  has  not  tried  this.]  And 
can  she  recommend  a  good  dyer  ?  [Allaire,  Conduit-street,  Kegent- 
street.]  Can  she  also  tell  Lena  which  she  considers  wears  tho  best, 
tho  old-fashioned  floorcloth  or  linoleum  for  covering  tho  floors  of 
passages,  front  halls,  &c.  ?  [Floorcloth.]  And  who  is  a  good  maker  of 
the  required  article  ?  Lena  has  a  handsome  carved  ivory  fan ;  tho  em¬ 
broidered  Indian  muslin  is  worn  out;  could  she  have  it  remade,  and  to 
whom  could  she  apply  to  do  the  work  ?  May  Lena  ask  one  more 
question?  Can  the  good  Silkworm  tell  her  how  to  destroy  ants? 
They  are  a  fearful  plague  in  her  garden,  destroying  v.liola  fruit  trees, 
bedding  plants,  &c.  Lena  has  been  a  subscriber  for  many  years  to 
tho  charming  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  and  looks 
forward  to  its  monthly  appearance  with  much  pleasure. 

Ice  writes — “In  the  hast  July  number  of  your  excellent  periodical 
I  noticed  among  Silkworm’s  ‘  Spinnings’  an  allusion  to  a  new  ice¬ 
making  machine,  and  what  is  there  called  the  ‘  Inexhaustible  Freezing 
Compound.’  Will  Silkworm  or  some  other  of  your  contributors 
favour  me  with  the  components  of  this  ‘compound,’  sjTceifj-ing  quanti¬ 
ties  of  each  ingredient  ?  Or,  if  this  bo  not  possible,  say  where  it  can 
bo  procured,  and  the  price  in  largo  quantities,  say  per  cwt.  Or,  if 
this,  too,  be  not  convenient,  ixirhaps  Silkworm  will  oblige  me  by 
giving  the  address  of  some  one  who  will  bo  willing  to  correspond  with 
me  on  tho  subject,  say  tho  makers  or  wholesale  agent  for  tho  sale  of 
tho  machines  or  comjKinnd.  You  nor  friend  Silkworm  can  perhaps 
estimate  the  value  of  such  a  machine  here  in  our  hot  summers,  with 
tho  thermometer  at  occasionally  iizto  115  in  tho  shade.  I  beg  to 
thank  Silkworm  for  her  many  valu.ablo  hints  and  notices.  I  know 
them  to  have  been  of  inestimable  service  to  many  of  your  readers  in 
this  remote  colony.”  [From  Yeatman  and  Co.,  yeast  jaewder  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  chief  offices,  1 19,  New  Bond-street,  W.  Tho  compound  is 
2s.  6d.  per  pound,  and  quart  machine,  three  guineas.  Directio.ns 
FOR  Using  the  Freezing  Machine. — To  make  Transparent  Ice  with 
Inexhaustible  Freezing  Compound. — Flaco  in  tho  tinned  end  or 
“  mould”  cold  water,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  moro  than  two-thirds 
full :  then  open  the  opposite  or  blackened  end,  and  throw  in  three 
measures  full  of  the  compound,  and  add  two  measures  of  cold  water. 
Close  the  machine,  and  work  the  cylinder  at  tho  rate  of  about  40 
revolutions  per  ten  minutes,  at  tho  end  of  which  time  empty  out  tho 
dissolved  compound  into  a  shallow  pan.  Then  throw  into  tho  same 
end  one  measure  of  cold  water,  and  revolve  once  or  twice  so  as  to 
loosen  tho  ice  from  the  mould,  after  which  open  the  end  containing 
the  ice,  and  drop  it  out  on  to  a  plate.  To  make  Water  Ices.- First 
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?>oil  the  mixture,  and  let  it  cool ;  then  fill  the  moulded  end  two-thirds 
full  of  it,  first  placing  in  the  heavy  beater.  Use  the  compound  and 
water  as  before  described  in  making  transparent  ice.  llevolvc  till  you 
hear  the  boater  nearly  cease  to  move,  and  then  open  and  take  out  the 
beater  with  the  stick  sent  with  the  machine.  Close  and  revolve  again 
for  four  minutes,  then  ojicn  the  mould  and  scrai)e  out  the  ice  from  the 
sides,  and  use  the  presser  sent  with  the  apparatus,  to  press  down  the 
ice  and  make  the  solid  mould.  Then  close  again  and  revolve  for 
another  two  minutes ;  empty  out  the  compound  and  loosen  and  remove 
the  ice  in  the  same  manner  as  when  making  transparent  ice.  N.B. — 
See  that  your  mixture  is  not  too  sweet,  or  it  will  not  freeze  so  well. 
To  make  Cream  Ices.— Same  as  making  water  ice,  only  the  beater  is 
not  required.  To  liecunstiti'te  the  Compound. — Pour  it  into  a  shallow 
pan,  and  place  it  on  the  hot  plate  or  top  of  the  oven  till  the  liquid 
begins  to  dart  about  from  side  to  side  of  the  vessel.  When  this  has 
continued  for  about  half-an-hour,  set  it  in  front  of  the  fire  till  it 
commences  crystallising.  It  may  then  be  removed  to  a  cool  place, 
and  will  gradually  reassutae  its  former  crystalline  eondition,  and  is 
ready  for  use  again.  In  hot  climates,  simply  placing  the  dissolved 
compound  in  the  sun  will  e.Tect  its  reconstitution.  In  place  of  the 
compound,  rough  ice  and  salt  can  be  used  in  the  following  proportions : 
— Two  measures  of  ice,  broken  in  small  pieces,  one  measure  of  common 
salt,  powdered.  VauUla  Ice  Cream.  — Vut  into  a  .saucepan  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  pod  of  vanilla,  cut  int.j  small  pieces, 
and  ten  fresh  ycdks  of  eggs,  mix  by  stirring  with  a  wooden  spoon  until 
the  yolks  are  slightly  bin  iched,  pour  upon  this  preparation  one  quart 
of  good  new  milk  while  stirring  gradually.  Put  the  saucepan  upon  a 
gentle  fire  and  continue  stirring  until  the  cream  begins  to  stick  to  the 
spoon,  then  pass  the  syrup  through  a  sieve  of  silk ;  if  it  be  left  a  few 
seconds  longer  upon  the  fire  it  will  b  )il  and  will  be  unfit  for  use.  As 
soon  as  the  syrup  is  quite  cooled  put  it  into  the  machine  and  freeze  it. 
Strawherrij  and  Rosj-herry  Ice  Creams. — Follow  the  preceding  in- 
stmetiuns,  bat  omit  the  p^ids  of  vanilla,  and  substitute  one  quart  of 
strawberries  or  raspberrie.s,  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons;  mash  the 
fruit  through  a  sieve  of  silk,  and  remove  the  seeds ;  if  not  in  season 
the  jams  of  these  fruits  answer  the  same  purpose  (of  course  the 
quantity  of  sugar  mast  be  proportionately  diminished),  mix  with  the 
other  articles,  and  freeze.  Lemon  Hater  Ice. — One  quart  of  filtered 
water  (as  cold  as  possible),  one  iwund  of  powdered  sugar,  the  juice  of 
four  lemons,  rasp  off  the  rind  of  two  lemons,  let  it  stand  for  an  hour, 
then  pass  through  a  silken  sieve,  and  freeze.  N.B. — The  beater  be. 
longing  to  the  moulded  machine  should  only  be  used  when  freezing 
water  ices. 

H.titt  Restorer.  In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  a  harmless 
Hair  Restorer,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send,  for  36  stamps,  the  original 
American  receipt,  which  gradually  restores  grey  hair  to  its  original 
colour.  I  have  used  it  myself  9  years.  Costs  qd.  making  up,  the  same  as 
sold  for  3s.  Cd.  Mrs.  Beaufort,  ii,  Chalcote-crescent,  Primrose-hill. 

Maude.  Madame  Corinne  will  send  Antephelic  Milk  to  Canada, 
not  less  than  three  bottles,  on  receipt  of  post-office  order  on  England 
for  one  guinea. 

Rosalie  has  taken  your  Journal  for  some  years,  and  h.as  been  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  that  will  be  good 
for  a  young  lady  who  has  good  health  and  avoids  iiastry,  &c.,  but  who 
often  looks  very  bilious  and  yellow,  in  the  morning  esiiecially  ?  Can 
you  recommend  anything  to  be  taken  or  applied  that  might  remedy 
this  ?  She  is  very  anxious  to  know  of  anything,  as  it  spoils  her  so 
mneh.  I  suppose  plenty  of  outdoor  exerci.se  is  the  best  and  only 
thing  for  giving  colour.  I  will  be  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Editor  will 
kindly  insert  an  a.iswer  in  next  month’s  Magazine.  [You  are  right. 
Early  rising  and  exercise  are  the  best  cosmetics,  but  a  bilious-looking 
complcxioii  may  be  improved  by  taking  Bragg’s  charcoal  daily.] 

Sea  Axemose  says— “I  should  be  so  grateful  if  the  Silkworm 
could  help  me.  I  want  a  dress  to  wear  all  day  and  every  day  at  Ryde 
in  August  and  September,  go  out  yachting  in,  &c.  Last,  year  I  had  a 
blue  serge  that  was  perfection,  but  this  year  I  want  something  that 
would  do  for  half  mourning,  though  slight.  Is  there  grey  serge  ? 
[Grey  serge  of  any  shade  can  be  procured  at  42,  Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly.]  Or  is  there  some  other  material  that  is  not  very  expen¬ 
sive,  and  that  would  not  spjil  with  sea- water?  [Send  name  and 
address  in  confidence  to  Silkworm.] 

Novice.  Pure  spirits  of  turpentine  docs  not  stain.  You  are  no 
doubt  aware  t’nat  it  is  constantly  used  to  clean  black  doth  and  silks 
when  soiled  by  grease.  We  suspect  Novice’s  shawl  has  had  the 
black  pertions  acted  on  by  the  turpentine  in  some  way  which  has 


given  it  a  rusty  hue,  and  that  has  run  into  the  white  part.  We  know 
of  no  remedy,  but  suggest  the  following : — Dissolve  4  ounces  of  sapo- 
line  in  2  gallons  of  boiling  soft  water,  and  allow  it  to  cool  till  rather 
below  blood-heat,  say  90  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Wash  it  in  this  by 
squeezing  and  rinsing  well,  particularly  the  discoloured  portion, 
remove  all  the  soap  in  water  of  the  same  heat,  and  lastly,  add  i  ounces 
of  the  strongest  liquid  ammonia  to  i  gallon  of  chilled  water,  and 
allow  the  shawl  to  remain  in  it  ten  minutes  (not  guessed),  then,  if 
possible,  pass  it  through  a  wringing  machine,  or,  if  done  by  hand, 
wring  as  gently  as  possible,  and  dry  off  at  once.  The  cod-liver  oil 
stains  may  be  got  rid  of  by  boiling  the  handkerchiefs  in  a  solution  of 
three  ounces  of  sapoline  to  a  gallon  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
then  at  once  washing  them  in  the  same,  with  just  enough  cold  water 
added  to  sufficiently  cool  the  solution.  If  the  stains  arc  of  long 
standing,  let  them  soak  for  12  or  18  hours  in  the  above  solution,  and 
afterwards  boil  them  in  the  same  for  15  minutes,  and  wash. 

A  PARTING  SONG. 

Sweet  love,  farewell ! 

Bright  arc  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past 

With  promised  happiness,  too  fair  to  last ; 

Take  them,  with  their  rich  colours  all  aglow. 

And  leave  to  mo  the  bitterness  and  woe. 

Sweet  love,  farewell ! 

5Iy  lips  shall  be  as  silent  as  the  grave ; 

Y'et  ere  we  part  one  little  boon  I  crave : 

We  have  loved  blindly,  and,  alas !  in  vain ; 

Tell  me  once  more  I  am  beloved  again. 

Thou  wilt  not !— What  ?  Thou  art  afraid  to  try 
The  value  of  a  woman’s  bravery  ? 

Yet  though  you  scorn  a  broken  heart  to  blc;s. 

That  heart  in  life  will  never  love  thee  less. 

Self  was  your  idol,  love  was  mine,  and  now 
Each  to  the  shrine  he  prized  the  most  must  bow ; 

Yours  w  ill  your  tyrant  be  in  coming  years ; 

Mine  shines  the  brighter  now  ’tis  washed  by  tears ; 

Sweet  love,  farewell ! 

Adette  has  a  quantity  of  very  nice  peacock’s  feathers,  of  which  she 
wishes  to  make  a  fan  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  those  used  about 
a  century  ago,  but  she  has  no  pattern.  Can  the  Editor,  or  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  E.xglisiiwom.vx’s  Domestic  Magazine,  send  her  one  ? 
Adette  will  be  so  much  obliged.  [Visit  the  fan  collection.  South 
Kensington.  There  are  several  good  makers  of  feather  fans.] 

Beatrice.  Try  Madame  Corinno’s  Antephelic  Milk  to  cure  your 
c  iinplexion.  2.  I  do  not  think  your  mamma  should  “  ask  the  inten¬ 
tions”  of  any  one.  Nineteen  is  not  too  young  to  marry,  unless  a  girl 
is  very  childish  at  that  age.— S. 

Elise  would  require  a  few  guitar  lessons  to  start  her.  2.  The 
guitar  is  not  a  difficult  instrument  to  master. 

PliOTO-IxcRAlN.  Apply  your  crests  with  good  paste  to  the  plain 
wood  fan,  and  when  dry  varnish  with  clear  white  varnish.  Mr.  Cremer, 
of  Regent-street,  supplies  arrows  for  ladies’  archery. — S. 

Claiuuel.  I.  Wa.sh  your  hands  in  bran.  2.  Take  Bragg’s  charcoal 
daily,  and  learve  off  the  senna  tea.  3.  The  present  fashion  is  to  mark 
the  trousseau  with  the  future  name  only.  4.  Soo  Madame Gouhaud's 
Knitting  Instructions,  price  6d. 

Canada  wants  to  know  if  it  would  bo  of  any  use  for  her  to  offer 
any  article  for  exchange  in  the  “  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  ”  to 
Canadian  subscribers  only?  [Yes.]  Does  the  charge  for  insertion 
include  the  address  of  the  person  wlio  is  offering  the  articles  ?  [The 
charge  is  3d.  per  dozen  words;  the  address  is  counted  among  tlii 
words.]  Could  Canada  send  Canadian  stamps  to  defray  this  expense  r 
[Yes.]  An  early  answer  in  the  “  Conversazione”  would  very  gr.  <  l_i 
oblige. 

We  beg  to  caU  our  readers’  attention  to  the  bcantiful  new  nccd'i  - 
work,  “  Roman  work,”  introduced  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  i. 
Oxford-.street.  This  Roman  work  is  worked  on  a  kind  of  India  eh..i 
with  silk  of  the  same  hne,  and  when  cut  out  is  laid  over  satin  <.t 
various  colours.  It  is  used  for  every  kind  of  furniture  cover,  and  in 
particular  replaces  the  chintz  covers  which  usually  conceal  the  beaut;- 
of  furniture  during  the  summer  months.  Square  or  round  cushion.'^, 
commenced  and  with  materials  to  finish,  cost  12s.  fid. ;  table  border.^ 
three  yards  long  and  eight  inches  wide,  21s.  .\s  this  work  is  easi,;. 
and  quickly  finished,  we  believe  it  will  be  much  appreciated  by  ladi- 
for  working  at  the  seaside  and  when  travelling. 


BY  MADAME  E.  DE  GIRABDIN. 


I.  “  Exactly;  it  is  a  diplomatic  ruse.  Speech,  it  nas  been 

“  TT AVE  you  seen  Edgar  since  he  returned  ?”  asked  said,  was  invented  to  conceal  one’s  thoughts,  and  the 

XI  Frederick  Narvaux  of  his  friend  M.  de  Fontvenel  eye-glass  to  conceal  what  one  sees.” 

whilst  walking  with  him  in  the  broad  avenue  of  the  “  You  are  mistaken.  Edgar  is  not  so  clever  as  that. 
Tuileries.  In  spite  of  his  success  at  Vienna,  and  his  wonderful 

“  No ;  they  say  he  is  much  changed.”  travels  in  Bohemia,  I  shall  never  believe  him  a  melan- 

“  My  dear  fellow,  he  is  not  to  be  recognised.”  choly  dreamer.  There  !  I  am  right,”  exclaimed  M.  de 

How  ?  has  he,  then,  been  ill  ?”  Fontvenel,  “  that  is  he  whom  I  see  on  the  terrace ;  he 

“  Oh  no  ;  he  is  in  very  good  health,  but  no  one  is  laughing  by  himself  like  a  madman.” 

can  prove  more  than  he  does  how  one’s  face,  one’s  “  True,  it  is  he,”  replied  M.  Narvaux ;  “  but  what 

whole  appearance,  depend  upon  our  humour.”  is  he  doing  there  laughing  in  that  fashion  whilst  eyeing 

“  I  conclude  that  he  is  very  sulky,  and,  what  is  still  that  fair  little  woman  ?  We  must  positively  know  what 
worse,  that  he  has  become  very  ugly.”  amuses  him  so  much.” 

“No,  indeed;  on  the  contrary,  ladies  will  now  find  With  these  words,  both  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  terrace, 
him  far  more  fascinating,  for  he  has  a  sentimental  air,  M.  de  Lorville,  having  perceived  them,  came  eagerly 
^nd  that  is  all  which  they  care  for.”  forward.  His  pleasant  countenance  seemed  radiant  with 

“  What  are  you  saying  ?  Edgar  de  Lorville  become  pleasure  in  recognising  M.  de  Fontvenel,  his  boyhood’s 

sentimental !  He,  that  unsophisticated,  lively,  good-  friend  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  politeness,  he  could  not 

humoured  fellow,  suspicious  of  nothing,  as  presump-  dissimulate  a  gesture  of  repugnance  in  taking  the  hand 
tuous  as  a  barrister,  and  as  confiding  as  a  husband  ;  which  Frederick  held  affectionately  out  to  him  ;  by  an 

who  wanted  to  fight  for  a  ballet-girl,  who  asked  my  involuntary  movement  he  quickly  seized  his  eye-glass, 

advice  at  ecarte  when  I  was  betting  against  him,  and  concealed  it  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  soon  his  phy- 

who  one  night  drove  his  rival  to  his  mistress’s,  without  siognomy  assumed  its  habitual  expression  of  melancholy, 

recognising  the  house  !”  This  action  did  not  escape  the  two  friends,  and  after 

“  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  novice  the  first  ordinary  phrases  on  meeting  after  a  journey, 

is  now  no  better  than  a  melancholy  diplomatist.  There  the  oft-repeated  questions,  the  compliments,  reproaches, 

is  nothing  like  diplomacy  to  spoil  a  happy  disposi-  useless  explanations  of  letters  either  lost  or  unanswered, 
tion.  Imagine  a  dandyfied  Werther ;  a  sceptical  and  of  intended  excursions,  of  unforeseen  events,  after  all 

dispirited  expression,  an  incredulous  smile,  not  listening  these  trifles  of  the  past  which  make  the  important  facts 

to  what  is  said  to  him ;  understanding  everything  at  of  the  day  before  forgotten,  M.  de  Fontvenel  said  to 

cross-purposes,  and  replying  in  the  same  fashion  ;  eye-  his  friend — 

ing  you  with  his  glass  in  a  disdainful,  insupportable  “  How  long  have  you  been  blind  ?  Nothing  is  talked 
manner,  and,  by  the  way,  with  the  most  villainous  eye-  about  but  your  eye-glass  and  the  manner  in  which  you 

glass  that  was  ever  used  by  a  wig-maker  in  a  vaude-  use  it ;  let  us  see  whether  it  deserves  its  reputation.” 

ville,avulgar  boulevard  dandy,  or  a  provincial  shopman.”  Edgar  coloured,  and  cast  a  disdainful  glance  upon 
“  You  astonish  me.  I  was  brought  up  with  Lorville «  M.  Narvaux,  who  exclaimed — 

he  had  excellent  sight,  and - ”  “  I  have  guessed  it ;  it  is  a  souvenir  of  some  fair 
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German  then  imitating  the  German  accent,  he  added, 

“  it  is  a  cache  d’ameur,  a  ten  of  pcaute'' 

Edgar  could  not  help  smiling,  and  Frederick  ex¬ 
claimed — 

‘  ‘  There  is  no  doubt  of  it !  it  is  a  cache — a  cache  d amour  T 

“  Let  it  be  a  cache"  replied  Edgar,  laughing,  a  little 
recovered  from  his  confusion  ;  “  it  shall  be  the  last  time 
that  it  is  talked  about ;  since  it  makes  me  absurd,  I  will 
no  longer  wear  it.” 

M.  de  Lorville  had  been  but  a  short  time  the  possessor 
of  this  mysterious  eye-glass.  The  story  of  it  will  appear 
surprising  ;  some  even  may  doubt  of  the  fact,  so  I  shall 
content  myself  with  faithfully  relating  it  without  any 
explanation. 

At  the  end  of  his  travels,  Edgar  had  met  in  a  small 
town  in  Bohemia  a  learned  man,  unknown  to  the  world, 
and  consequently  the  more  learned,  for  he  had  employed 
in  acquiring  knowledge  the  time  generally  occupied  in 
displaying  it.  At  once  a  professor  of  physics,  a  doctor, 
a  mechanician,  an  optician,  he  was  everything  save  a 
Bohemian.  This  wonderful  man,  by  dint  of  studying 
the  divers  peculiarities  of  sight,  the  various  qualities  of 
crystal,  the  mysteries  of  shortsightedness,  and  all  the 
secrets  of  ocular  science,  had  succeeded,  after  many 
years’  long  work,  many  night  watches — after  those  long 
days  of  disappointment  which  are  useful  as  seasons  of 
repose  to  science,  and  those  intoxicating  hours  when 
the  imagination  burns  with  enthusiasm  at  the  first  rays 
of  •  I  discovery — after  having  more  than  once  consulted 
tb  *  celebrated  Gall  and  Lavater,  after  having  put  to 
.'/eep  and  awakened  more  than  one  somnambulist — he  had 
succeeded,  I  say,  in  forming  a  sort  of  glass  so  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  visual  rays,  which  so  faithfully 
reproduced  the  least  expression  of  the  countenance, 
which  revealed  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  those  imper¬ 
ceptible  details,  those  fugitive  contractions  of  our  features 
caused  by  the  varied  movements  of  the  mind,  that  the 
eye,  aided  by  this  torch,  penetrated  the  deepest  thoughts 
and  betrayed  the  most  subtle  falseness.  In  one  word, 
the  possessor  of  this  antiprism,  of  this  moral  telescope, 
saw  as  far  into  the  thoughts  as  the  astronomer  could 
into  the  heavens ;  and  with  whatever  mask  you  might 
have  covered  your  face,  you  presented,  by  means  of  this 
accusing  glass,  only  the  likeness  of  your  real  feelings. 

Leading  a  retired  life  with  good  people  who  never 
concealed  their  thoughts,  or  who,  perhaps,  had  none, 
having  no  passion  but  knowledge,  no  interest  but  study, 
this  simple,  clever  man  had  no  idea  of  the  dangers  that 
lurked  in  his  discovery ;  so,  in  gratitude  for  some  service 
which  M.  de  Lorville  had  rendered  him,  he  revealed 
his  secret,  and  presented  him  with  an  eye-glass  made  of 
this  invaluable  crystal,  perhaps  the  better  to  thank  him  , 
for  all  the  noble  feelings  which  he  had  read  in  his  heart. 
In  fact,  in  their  double  simplicity,  the  naivete  of  youth 
and  the  candour  of  science,  one  believed  he  was  making 
a  most  useful  gift,  and  the  other  that  he  was  receiving  a 
talisman  of  happiness. 

II. 

Filled  with  the  most  wonderful  expectations,  Edgar 
longed  to  again  see  his  native  land.  A  subtle  instinct 
told  him  that  at  P.aris  alone  this  talisman  would  show 
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its  worth.  Paris  !  town  of  enchantments!  where  a  look  | 
decides,  where  appearances  reign,  where  beauty  lies  in  I 
the  demeanour,  conduct  in  the  manner,  mind  in  the  taste ;  i 
where  pretentiousness  destroys  nature,  where  the  most 
distinguished  man  blushes  at  his  individur.!  qualities  and 
tries  to  imitate  those  impossible  to  his  temperament ; 
where  life  is  a  long  struggle  between  the  character 
bestowed  on  us  by  nature  at  our  birth,  and  the  character 
we  endeavour  to  impose  upon  ourselves  ;  where  each 
sets  himself  a  labour  of  hypocrisy,  where  the  thoughtful 
tries  to  become  trivial,  where  the  trivial  tries  to  become  ■ 
a  pedant ;  where  e.ach  sees  another  more  richly  endowed  ' 
than  himself,  imitates  him,  who  in  his  turn  copies  the 
former,  and  often  borrows  the  costume  stolen  from 
himself.  Town  of  grave  follies  and  innocent  falseness  ! 
None  can  enter  thy  boundaries  without  sharing  thy  deli¬ 
rium,  without  submitting  there  to  one  of  the  metamor¬ 
phoses  of  vanity. 

Armed  with  his  talisman,  Edgar  rapidly  passed 
through  Germany  and  France,  without  stopping  in  any 
of  the  principal  towns  which  he  had  already  visited. 

The  wonderful  eye-glass  had  scarcely  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  its  powers,  unless  we  except  the  different 
innkeepers  who  were  met  on  the  road.  It  was  always 
the  same  cunning,  the  same  contriv.ances  to  detain  or  rob 
him.  And  the  pimple  Edgar  said  to  himself,  “  This  is 
very  odd  ;  Germans,  Italians,  French,  all  these  innkeepers 
have  but  one  idea a  wise  man  would  have  said, 

“  Everywhere  human  nature  is  the  same.” 

Behold  this  young,  heedless  fellow  of  twenty-three, 
full  of  straightforw.ardness  and  confidence,  thrown  into 
the  midst  of  the  tortuous  society  of  Paris,  possessing  the 
secret  of  all.  Edgar’s  relations,  attached  to  the  Legiti¬ 
mist  party,  lived  retired  on  one  of  their  country  estates. 

His  best  friends  were  absent,  and  at  first  he  could  exer¬ 
cise  his  penetration  only  on  strangers.  So  the  first  days 
of  his  arrival  at  Paris  this  penetration  served  as  a  means  j 
of  unceasing  amusement.  It  seemed  as  if  his  stifled 
laughter,  his  quid  pro  quo's,  his  never-ending  explanations 
would  last  eternally,  for  the  young  diplomatist  had  not 
yet  gained  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  practise  such 
an  art,  and  as  he  never  replied  to  the  lying  words 
addressed  to  him,  but  always  to  the  thought  revealed  by 
his  eye-glass,  the  result  was  a  series  of  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  of  laughable  touchiness,  and  sometimes  of  such 
comical  confessions,  that  Edgar  saw  in  his  eye-glass 
only  a  source  of  never-failing  amusement,  i 

It  was  then  that  he  encountered  Frederick  Narvaux, 
his  old  college  companion.  His  joy  at  again  meeting 
him  was  great ;  he  showed  it  cordially  ;  but  M.  Narvaux 
mingled  so  much  enthusiasm  with  his  delight  that  the 
good-hearted  Edgar,  charmed  with  such  friendship, 
desired  to  enjoy  it  doubly  in  reading  his  friend’s  heart.  ! 
"What  was  his  surprise  in  finding,  instead  of  those  words 
which  M.  Narvaux  had  passionately  exclaimed  ;  “  My 
dear  friend,  how  happy  I  am  at  your  return,  &c.,” 
these  :  “  Detestable  return !  I  bet  Esther  will  be  after  i 
him  again.”  Edgar  remained  confounded  ;  he  believed  | 
Frederick  to  be  a  pattern  of  frankness,  and  many  others  ^ 
were  as  mistaken  as  he.  1 

He  was  one  of  those  men  upon  whom  everybo'  1 
thinks  they  can  rely.  He  passed  for  being  brave,  b 
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cause  he  was  quarrelsome  ;  for  frank,  because  he  was 
contradictory ;  for  willing  to  serve,  because  he  was 
familiar.  It  is  true  that  he  attacked  only  timid  people, 
contradicted  only  those  without  an  opinion  of  their  own, 
and  offered  his  services  only  to  those  who,  through  their 
position  or  their  delicacy,  were  unlikely  to  accept  them. 
Nevertheless,  his  offhand  manner  deceived,  and  besides, 
why  suspect  that  so  noisy  a  man  should  dissimulate  ? 
M.  de  Lorville  had  no  sooner  possessed  the  secret  of 
this  nature  than  he  took  the  greatest  aversion  to  his  old 
friend.  His  gaiety  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to  the 
most  painful  mistrust — to  the  most  sombre  discourage¬ 
ment  ;  his  manner  towards  him  suddenly  changed ;  he 
ceased  to  use  the  familiar  “  thou  he  no  longer  listened 
to  him,  for  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  hear  those 
protestations  of  friendship  in  which  he  could  no  longer 
believe,  and  which,  deprived  of  grace  and  attractiveness, 
had  derived  their  former  value  in  his  eyes  from  the  con¬ 
fidence  inspired  by  their  straightforwardness.  Graceful, 
elegant  falseness  possesses  this  value  that  it  still  seduces 
when  the  illusion  is  vanished.  The  falsehoods  of  a 
sweet  voice  are  still  harmony  ;  it  finds  the  right  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sentiments  it  affects  by  means  of  the  charm 
which  it  bestows  upon  them ;  but  a  word  of  coarse, 
noisy  friendship,  deprived  of  frankness,  becomes  insup¬ 
portable  ;  it  is  an  indirect  injury  which  irritates,  and  of 
which  there  is  no  endurance.  With  a  skilful  and  gently 
perfidious  person  one  feels  disposed  to  dissimulate,  but 
with  a  noisy  Tartuffe  the  weary  mind  can  conceal  neither 
its  contempt  nor  its  disgust. 

As  soon  as  he  could  politely  quit  M.  Narvaux,  Edgar 
bade  him  good-bye.  In  parting,  after  many  stories  of 
pleasures  to  which  Edgar  had  not  listened,  Frederick 
added — 

“  All  of  us  sup  to-night  at  Esther’s  ;  come  also  ;  it 
will  be  charming.” 

M.  de  Lorville,  reading  his  thoughts,  replied  to  them 
only,  and  refused. 

“  Why  not asked  Frederick  ;  “  I  shall  look  upon 
it  as  a  great  pleasure  to  take  you  back  there.” 

“  And  I,”  replied  Edgar  stiffly,  “  as  a  duty  to  leave 
you  there.” 

M.  Narvaux  had  no  desire  to  lake  his  friend  back  to 
the  house  of  the  little  dancer,  who  had  loved  Edgar 
before  him,  and  who,  doubtless,  still  preferred  M.  de 
Lorville ;  he  understood  that  his  thoughts  were  guessed, 
and  he  could  not  pardon  M.  de  Lorville  for  the  skill 
with  which  he  had  penetrated  the  falseness  of  his  invi¬ 
tation,  and  still  less  the  insolent  generosity  which  made 
him  refuse  it.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  unflattering 
portrait  which  he  had  drawn  of  Edgar  at  the  moment  of 
meeting  him  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens. 

“  We  were  slandering  you,  my  dear  fellow,”  he  had 
exclaimed  in  accosting  him.  That  was  another  of  his 
malicious  ways  ;  he  said  the  truth,  but  with  a  laugh,  so 
as  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  it.  This  ruse  ought  to  be 
permitted  only  to  women,  for  their  gaiety  is  almost 
always  from  embarrassment,  and  are  not  all  the  contri¬ 
vances  of  emotion  excusable  ? 

M.  Narvaux  was,  according  to  the  expression  of  an 
old  philosopher  whom  I  number  among  my  friends,  a 
man  of  the  third  degree  of  finesse.  The  first  degree. 


said  he,  consists  in  concealing  one’s  projects  ;  the  second, 
in  feigning  imaginary  ones  to  dissimulate  the  real  the 
third,  in  proclaiming  them  aloud  and  jestingly  as  if  they 
could  never  have  entered  into  the  mind.  I  have  never 
forgotten  this  observation  ;  sometimes,  in  spite  of  myself, 
I  classify  my  friends  according  to  these  three  categories, 
and  I  confess  I  have  placed  very  few  in  the  first.  There 
is  so  much  activity  in  the  minds  in  France,  that  mystery 
will  act  even  there ;  few  people  content  themselves  with 
simply  concealing  their  ambition  and  their  thoughts  ;  it 
costs  them  less  to  belie  them,  or,  what  is  much  worse, 
to  affect  the  contrary. 

III. 

Edgar,  who  began  to  understand  the  dangers  of  his 
fatal  eye-glass,  dared  not  make  a  trial  of  it  on  his  best 
friend.  He  was  so  happy  in  again  seeing  M.  de  Font- 
venel,  so  touched  at  his  cordial  friendship,  and  he  would 
suffer  so  much  were  he  to  be  obliged  to  doubt  it !  Alas  ! 
this  prudent  precaution  was  in  itself  mistrust.  An  illu¬ 
sion  that  is  consciously  retained  is  like  a  fortune  which 
is  being  impaired ;  the  day  when  the  word  economy  is 
heard  in  the  confiding  heart,  it  is  half-ruined. 

Edgar  had  lost  the  bloom  of  an  easy  nature,  that 
singleness  of  heart  which  made  his  youth  so  brilliant 
and  his  disposition  so  amiable.  Farewell,  sweet,  con¬ 
fiding  friendship,  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous  than 
love  in  your  misleadings  ;  love  at  least  knows  that  he  is 
blind,  he  instructs  himself  and  takes  a  guide  ;  but  you, 
quhize-vingt,*  without  being  aware  of  it,  you  walk 
proudly  where  you  believe  you  are  called ;  you  trust 
your  coldness,  you  rest  in  your  weakness,  you  feed  on 
importunate  advice,  you  lull  yourself  with  disagreeable 
truths  which  reassure  you  ;  and  your  rational  error  leads 
you  to  think  that  your  road  will  be  without  dangers 
because  you  know  it  to  be  without  illusions.  Poor 
friendship  ! — the  bitterest  of  deceptions  !  Edgar  no 
longer  knows  your  pure,  undivided  delights ;  he  com¬ 
pounds  with  his  belief,  he  economises  its  proofs,  and 
whilst  he  believes  he  is  yielding  to  the  charms  of  an 
affectionate  speech  from  his  friend,  a  concealed  prudence 
makes  him  watch  over  his  replies,  mistrust  quietly  works 
in  his  thoughts,  he  puts  on  one  side  the  plans  of  which 
he  will  not  speak  to  him,  the  little  adventures  which  he 
thinks  best  to  hide  from  him,  and  which  formerly  he 
would  have  confided  to  him  in  the  openness  of  his 
heart.  At  last,  doubt,  frightful  doubt,  placed  itself 
between  them  like  an  implacable  spy,  and  the  two  friends, 
without  being  able  to  account  for  their  want  of  ease, 
resembled  those  prisoners  who  can  receive  visitors  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  gendarme,  and  who  are  surprised  at 
being  unable  to  maintain  a  conversation  with  their  best 
friends. 

“What  do  I  see?  It  is  six  o’clock!”  exclaimed 
M.  Narvaux,  passing  before  the  Tuileries  clock.  “  I 
am  late  ;  I  am  to  dine  at  my  uncle  the  minister’s  ;  I  must 
leave  you.” 

“  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,”  replied  M.  de  Font- 
venel. 

•  Qiunxe-vingt,  an  inmate  of  a  blind  asylum  at  Paris,  so  called 
from  tho  nvunber  of  tlie  members  at  its  foundation  by  £5aint  Louis. 
— Teans. 
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“  Where  ?” 

“  At  the  ball  at  the  Ambassador  of - 

"  What  a  question  !”  replied  Frederick,  with  an  im¬ 
portant  and  almost  indignant  air.  “  You  know  well 
that  I  cannot  go  there.” 

He  gave  it  to  be  understood  by  this  decided  tone  that 
his  political  position  prevented  him  from  taking  such  a 
pleasure. 

Edgar,  impatient  at  this  coarse  affectation,  quickly 
pulled  out  his  eye-glass,  and  clearly  saw  that  this  grave 
political  obstacle,  which  compelled  M.  Narvaux  to  de¬ 
spise  this  grand  ball,  was  no  other  than  a  note  of  invi¬ 
tation  which  had  been  asked  for  during  the  last  fortnight, 
and  which  had  not  yet  been  granted.  A  sarcastic  smile 
followed  this  discovery.  Frederick  departed. 

Alone  with  M.  de  Fontvenel,  and  holding  in  his 
hands  this  fatal  mirror  in  which  truth  was  reflected, 
Edgar  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  looking  at  his 
friend.  Besides,  he  was  excited  by  that  revengeful  in¬ 
dignation,  that  agitating  contempt  which  useless  decep¬ 
tion  inspires,  and  which  causes  one  so  great  an  im¬ 
patience  to  disconcert  it.  He  felt  that  one  step  more 
taken  towards  disenchantment  would  give  him  the  right 
to  enter  into  a  war  with  society,  and  that,  strong  from 
the  advantages  bestowed  by  his  penetration,  he  would 
find  in  the  malicious  pleasures  of  his  mind  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  simple  happiness  which  he  had  lost. 

“  Courage  !”  said  he  to  himself ;  “  I  shall  at  least  be 
freed  from  the  tortures  of  a  half-confidence  ;  if  this  one 
is  also  deceiving  me,  I  will  no  longer  believe  in  anything, 

I  will  break  my  heart,  I  will  be  free,  and  I  will  amuse 
myself  in  revenge.” 

Decided  upon  breaking  the  charm,  M.  de  Lorville 
watched  for  the  moment  when  he  could  look  at  his 
friend  without  being  noticed  ;  then,  continuing  the  con¬ 
versation — 

“  Your  little  sister  must  be  very  beautiful  now.  Does 
she  resemble  you  ?” 

And  as  if  to  be  certain  that  this  likeness  would  be  an 
advantage,  he  fixed  his  implacable  eye-glass  upon  his 
friend  in  listening  to  his  reply. 

“  Yes,”  answered  M.  de  Fontvenel,  “  Stephanie  is 
rather  like  me ;  but  she  is  not  so  pretty  as  she  gave 
promise  of  becoming.” 

Edgar  knew  through  other  people  that  Mdlle.  de 
Fontvenel  had  become  charming.  This  deceitful  modesty 
alarmed  him  -,  but  how  agreeably  was  he  consoled  in 
discovering  the  generous  motive  which  had  prompted  it ! 

“  No,”  thought  M.  de  Fontvenel,  “  I  do  not  wish 
that  Edgar  should  love  my  sister ;  she  is  not  sufficiently 
rich  for  him,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  suspected  of 
speculating  upon  the  good  feelings  of  my  friend  in 
order  to  get  him  to  undertake  a  bad  business  for  my 
profit.” 

What  delicacy  in  this  thought !  and  how  Edgar  ap¬ 
preciated  it !  With  what  delight  he  contemplated  that 
noble  heart,  where  the  purest,  the  most  devoted  senti¬ 
ments  seemed  to  find  their  abode  ;  how  gently  touched 
was  his  young  soul  in  passing  so  suddenly  from  the 
anguish  of  mistrust  to  the  transports  of  a  freshly-renewed 
faith  !  Edgar,  once  more  finding  his  natural  open¬ 
heartedness,  in  the  bliss  of  his  joy  could  not  restrain 


himself,  and  forgetting  the  Tuileries,  the  passers-by,  tbe 
fashionables,  the  sentries,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  which 
recalls  the  world  and  singularly  moderates  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  the  heart,  he  flung  his  arms  round  his  friend’s 
neck  and  embraced  him  with  transport,  whilst  he  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  Ah !  dear  Alphonse,  how  I  love  you !  how  happy  I 
am !” 

M.  de  Fontvenel  believed  he  had  gone  mad  ;  for,  in 
order  to  avoid  speaking  of  his  sister,  he  had  hastened 
to  turn  the  conversation  upon  absolutely  indifferent 
things,  without  perceiving  that  Edgar  was  not  listening 
to  him.  He  had  talked  of  the  theatres,  of  the  pieces 
played  at  Paris  during  his  absence.  He  was  relating 
Monsieur  Cagnard,  and  the  best  jokes  of  that  clever 
satire,  when  M.  de  Lorville  embraced  him  so  passion¬ 
ately,  and  he  could  not  understand  why  the  names  of 
Odry,  of  Vernet,  and  of  Madame  Vautrin,  had  inspired 
such  transports.  So  often  is  a  man  accused  of  madness 
whose  decision  is  changed  by  a  sudden  discovery  ;  so 
often  is  a  woman  accused  of  caprice  who  is  suddenly 
enlightened  by  her  penetration. 

IV. 

Edgar,  reconciled  to  his  talisman,  thought  only  of 
enjoying  the  pleasure  which  it  promised  him  in  society. 
It  is  certain  that  it  helped  him  to  discover  very  amusing 
things. 

Nobody  found  a  greater  pleasure  at  the  theatre  than 
he  did,  the  stage  and  the  house  offering  him  a  double 
pleasure.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  any  illusion, 
and  the  thoughts  which,  by  the  aid  of  his  eye-glass,  he 
discovered  in  the  actor’s  mind,  often  hindered  him  from 
becoming  interested  in  the  hero  whom  this  actor  repre¬ 
sented.  For  example,  the  good  and  honourable  senti¬ 
ments  which  he  read  in  the  heart  of  the  ferocious  Marat 
at  the  height  of  his  anger ;  the  toilette  thoughts  which 
he  found  lurking  in  Charlotte  Corday’s  mind  at  the 
moment  of  assassinating  him  -,  the  pretty  bonnet  which 
he  saw  her  admiring  on  the  second  tier,  whilst  raising 
her  eyes  to  heaven  on  hearing  her  sentence  pronounced  ; 
the  ludicrous  reflections  of  those  poor  young  heroines 
whom  their  stiffly-boned  corsets  prevented  dying  grace¬ 
fully,  h  la  Smithson ;  the  petty  preoccupation  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  who  was  so  terribly  alarmed  at  provoking  a 
quarrel  with  the  defenders  of  the  juste-milieu*  in  too 
faithfully  representing  le  p'ere  du  fils  de  Ihomme;^  in  a 
word,  all  these  secrets,  known  to  him  alone,  disturbed 
the  effect  of  the  terror  which  ought  to  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  ;  so  he  was  a  bad  judge.  Comedy,  even  that  of 
Moliere,  could  produce  no  greater  illusions.  Lisette  and 
Scapin,  far  from  amusing  him  by  their  follies,  caused  a 
feeling  of  pity ;  their  hearts  were  so  sad  in  the  midst  of 
their  gaiety,  at  seeing  an  empty  house,  and  at  making 
jokes  in  a  desert. 

“  Nobody,  not  a  cat  in  the  house  V  sadly  thought  the 
poor  soubrette,  whilst  indulging  repeatedly  in  those 
comedy-bursts  of  laughter  which  are  so  uncontagious. 

“  Seven  francs  ten  sous — a  pretty  receipt !”  bitterly 

•  Le  fuste-milieu  ;  a  name  of  one  of  the  political  parties  in  France 
at  the  tune  th  s  novel  was  written — viz.,  1S31. 

+  Le  pire  du  fils  de  I’homme ;  a  term  applied  to  Napoleon  I.  after 
his  fall  by  those  who  did  not  wish  to  name  him  by  his  title.— 
Tkans. 
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murmured  Scapin  to  himself  whilst  gamboling  around 
Geronte. 

And  Lisette,  continuing  her  frolics,  said  to  herself — 

“What  use  is  it  to  dress  and  then  not  be  looked  at  ?” 

And  Scapin,  pursuing  his  pirouettes,  thought — 

“  To  jpCHJt  five  liuiiJred  lines  for  national  guards 
who  come  diid  sleep  gtcau,  stirtchcd  out  on  the  pit 
benches !” 

And  all  that  with  a  comical  expression  which  made 
one’s  heart  ready  to  break. 

The  opera  did  not  less  amuse  him  ;  the  noisy  com¬ 
panions  of  Count  Ory  did  not  seem  to  him  as  joyous 
and  intoxicated  as  they  wdshed  to  appear.  La  Sonnam- 
hila  was  not  nearly  so  unhappy  from  the  suspicion  cast 
upon  her  as  she  tried  to  make  it  appear ;  then  the 
habitues  of  the  opera  were  often  surprised  to  see  in  the 
balcony  a  young  man,  who  had  an  intelligent  air,  remain 
quite  serious  when  all  the  house  was  in  a  roar,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  he  sometimes  laughed  madly  at  the 
most  pathetic  parts  of  the  finest  fits  of  despair  of  our 
greatest  actresses.  Often,  also,  the  spectators  seated 
near  him  hastily  drew  away,  unable  to  account  Lr  their 
uncomfortable  sensations,  but  as  though  magnetised  by 
the  glance  of  that  young  man  who  smiled  at  them  with¬ 
out  speaking.  One  evening  at  the  opera,  in  the  third 
tier,  there  was  a  fat  woman  who  must  have  had  a  sin¬ 
gular  idea  of  M.  de  Lorville,  for  he  nearly  died  with 
laughter  in  looking  at  her. 

The  day  of  the  grand  ball  which  has  been  mentioned, 
arrived,  hi.  de  Lorville  had  been  at  the  embassy  for 
an  hour,  wandering  about,  spying,  listening,  and  con¬ 
cealing  himself  in  order  to  observe.  He  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  all  the  toilettes  ;  he  had 
already  penetrated  all  the  little  secrets  of  coquetry,  the 
meagre  efforts  of  avarice,  the  prudent  contrivances  of 
economy  ;  he  knew  the  name  of  all  the  bouquets.  This 
woman,  who,  inhaling  the  perfume  of  the  one  she  held 
mincingly,  seemed  to  fear  that  its  sentimental  mystery 
should  be  guessed,  had  simply  bought  it  that  morning 
at  the  flower-shop  ;  that  other  said  plainly  that  she  had 
bought  it,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  a  gift.  Almost  all  lied, 
without  suspecting  that  so  many  pretexts  were  useless, 
and  that  not  even  a  Bohemian  eye-glass  was  necessary 
to  reveal  their  secrets.  But  Edgar  did  not  place  the 
enjoyment  of  his  evening  in  these  easy  discoveries.  All 
his  malice  was  stored  up  in  anticipation  of  the  im¬ 
patiently-awaited  appearance  of  M.  Narvaux.  The  Duke 
de  Lorville,  his  father,  being  very  intimate  with  the 

Ambassador  de - ,  he  had  found  it  very  easy  to  obtain 

for  his  former  friend  the  invitation  which  the  latter  had 
hitherto  so  humbly  solicited,  and  of  which  hL  Narvaux 
had  probably  despaired.  Edgar  had  already  supposed 
the  reasons  which  Frederick  would  invent  to  excuse  the 
inconsistency  of  his  conduct,  and  to  explain  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  fete  at  which  he  had  pretended  he  could  not 
appear  on  account  of  liis  political  opinions.  M.  de 
Lorville  watched  anxiously  for  his  arrival,  as  the  most 
passionate  lover  watches  for  the  appearance  of  his  be¬ 
loved.  At  last  the  moment  came.  M.  Frederick  Nar- 
>  .  vaux  advanced,  his  head  erect,  his  air  most  arrogant ; 
'''•(but  with  that  uneasy  preoccupation,  that  undecided 
politeness,  that  vague,  hesitating  bow  of  a  guest  who  is 


unacquainted  with  either  the  master  or  the  mistress  of 
the  house.  Frederick  joined  to  this  embarrassment, 
which  is  felt  by  those  most  accustomed  to  the  ways  of 
society,  another — namely,  that  of  complete  ignorance  as 
to  whom  he  owed  his  invitation  to.  On  receiving  it, 
he  had  an  explanation  the  evening  before  with  his  uncle 
the  minister,  who  had  frankly  told  him  that  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  the  new¬ 
comers.  He  could  not  guess  whence  this  favour  came 
to  him,  nor  whom  to  ask  to  introduce  him  to  the  hosts. 
M.  de  Lorville  was  too  much  amused  by  this  strange 
embarrassment  to  put  an  immediate  end  to  it ;  he  took 
pleasure  in  seeing  M.  Narvaux  wandering  about  from 
room  to  room,  swimming,  so  to  speak,  in  an  ocean  of 
strangers,  and  twenty  times  passing,  in  his  wanderings, 
before  the  ambassadress  whom  he  sought.  At  last  Edgar 
thought  that  the  punishment  had  been  sufficient,  and 
went  up  to  M.  Narvaux  with  an  air  of  surprise,  as 
though  he  had  only  then  perceived  him.  Frederick 
appeared  so  relieved  in  finding  at  last  a  person  of  his 
acquaintance,  that  M.  de  Lorville  could  not  see  without 
a  smile  his  eagerness  to  speak  to  him. 

“  Ah !”  thought  he,  “this  time,  at  least,  his  joy  at 
seeing  meis sincere.”  Then, pretending  tobeastonished — 

“  You  here he  exclaimed.  “  I  thought  that  your 
position - ” 

“  Don’t  speak  of  that,”  interrupted  M.  Narvaux.  “  I 
am  thoroughly  ashamed ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
better  than  I  am,  and  when  a  pretty  woman  says  to  me 
1  wish  it,  I  would  go  to  a  ball  at  my  greatest  enemy’s 
to  see  her  dance.’’ 

Edgar  was  bewildered  at  the  audacity  of  this  lie,  and 
resolved  to  disconcert  it.  However,  seeing  that  Frede¬ 
rick  persisted  in  remaining  near  him,  he  began  to  repent 
of  having  procured  him  an  invitation,  and  profiting  by 
the  pretext  which  offered,  he  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
and  hastened  to  rejoin  his  partner. 

She  was  a  fair  girl  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  with  a  most 
melancholy  expression.  Large  black  eyes,  half-veiled 
by  long  eyelids,  a  faint  smile,  an  appearance  of  compla¬ 
cently  yielding  to  pleasures  which  were  nothing  to  her, 
an  attitude  of  languor,  even  of  suffering,  gave  to  her 
whole  person  an  inexpressible  charm. 

Edgar  could  obtain  her  hand  for  only  the  fourth 
quadrille,  so  surrounded  was  she  by  the  fops  of  the 
evening.  Mdlle.  d’Armilly  had  assumed  a  slightly  pouting 
expression  when  Edgar  had  asked  her  to  dance.  In  order 
to  discover  the  cause,  he  had  watched  her  through  his 
glass  in  leaving  her. 

“  It  is  very  tiresome,”  thought  she,  “  to  dance  with 
people  whom  one  does  not  know.” 

'I'his  reflection  much  pleased  M.  Lorville.  He  began 
to  weary  of  the  continual  coquetries  of  the  women  who 
surrounded  him,  and  who  were  fascinated  by  his  hand¬ 
some  face,  his  distinguished  appearance,  and  his  elegant 
manners. 

“  This  young  girl,”  he  thought,  “  prefers  her  old 
friends  to  her  new  conquests.  I  like  that  disposition, 
and  I  forgive  her  the  little  eagerness  with  which  she 
accepted  my  invitation.” 

The  music  of  the  fourth  quadrille  having  been  com¬ 
menced,  Edgar  came  to  claim  the  hand  of  his  pretty 
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partner,  and  as  it  would  have  not  been  polite  to  have 
watched  her  through  his  glass  whilst  conversing  with 
her,  he  yielded  freely  to  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  her 
and  admiring  her.  Mdlle.  d’Armilly  had  dismissed  her 
rather  cross  air,  her  pretty  figure  was  drawn  to  its  full 
height,  her  face  was  animated,  her  manner  had  more 
assurance — in  fact,  she  had  that  satisfied  expression  in 
her  whole  air  which  often  betrays  women  when  they 
dance  with  a  person  who  pleases  them — that  complete, 
confident  pleasure  of  a  waltzer  when  she  meets  with 
a  good  partner,  or  a  clever  whist-player  upon  whom 
fate  has  conferred  a  partner  worthy  of  him. 

M.  de  Lorville  remarked  this  change,  and  at  first 
attributed  it  to  the  effect  which  Mdlle.  d’Armilly’s  beauty 
produced,  and  to  her  desire  to  appear  beautiful  to  the 
numerous  circle  of  surrounding  admirers ;  but  soon  he 
saw  that  this  change  of  manner  extended  to  him.  She 
seemed  to  make  her  looks  still  softer  when  she  turned 
them  upon  him,  and  to  choose  the  most  tender  accents 
of  her  voice  when  she  answered  him.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  remark  the  desire  to  please  which  was  visible  in 
everything  she  did.  All  this  unpretending  coquetry  in 
good  taste  enchanted  M.  de  Lorville. 

“  You  have  been  in  Germany  said  Mdlle.  d’Armilly. 
**  Did  you  stay  long  at  Vienna  ?” 

Edgar  then  understood  that  Mdlle.  d’Armilly  knew 
who  he  was,  and  he  remembered  having  noticed  that 
she  had  asked  his  name  of  some  one  near  her  at  the 
moment  when  he  joined  her  for  the  dance. 

“  Yes,”  replied  he,  “  more  than  a  year.” 

“  Is  there  much  amusement  there  ?” 

“  That  depends.  There  are  people  who  are  amused 
nowhere.  I  know  an  Englishman  who  pretends  that 
Paris  is  the  most  wearisome  town  in  the  world,  and  I 
assure  you  that  he  is  right,  so  far  as  it  concerns  him  ; 
he  was  there  only  one  month  wuth  the  tertian  ague,  so 
he  will  not  believe  that  any  one  can  be  gay  here.” 

Mdlle.  d’Armilly  laughed  so  merrily  at  this  jest,  that 
M.  de  Lorville  took  a  pleasure  in  exciting  her  gaiety, 
and  felt  indebted  to  her  for  making  the  conversation 
easy  in  speaking  of  what  she  knew  of  him. 

As  he  was  dancing,  a  dandy  of  a  mature  age,  with 
whom  Mdlle.  d’Armilly  had  conversed  much  during  the 
evening,  came  and  stood  behind  her ;  but  he  did  not 
remain  long ;  she  received  him  so  coldly,  and  with  so 
much  stiffness,  that  the  poor  aspirant  to  her  favour, 
disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  severity,  soon  departed. 
Edgar  inquired  his  name. 

“  M.  de  Champlery,”  replied  Mdlle.  d’Armilly,  with 
a  confidential  and  childishly  malicious  air.  “  He  is  a 
protege  of  my  uncle’s.  I  dance  with  him  by  command, 
which  is  horribly  wearisome.” 

Edgar  was  charmed  with  the  simplicity  of  this  answer, 
and  with  this  graceful  manner  of  becoming  intimate  with 
him  in  making  him,  so  to  speak,  take  her  side.  He  had 
never  felt  a  more  seductive  emotion  with  any  woman. 
The  quadrille  had  ended — they  must  part.  Edgar  led 
her  to  her  seat,  near  her  mother,  and  as  he  was  leaving 
her  she  gave  him  a  .delicious  smile,  which  meant,  “  We 
are  already  old  friends.” 

Absorbed  in  dreams  inspired  by  his  new  passion, 
Edgar  placed  himself  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window  to 


admire  her  silently.  Mdlle.  d’Armilly,  who  followed 
him  with  her  eyes,  saw  from  a  distance  that  he  was 
about  to  watch  her  attentively,  and  giving  to  her  features 
all  the  graces  of  embarrassment,  she  lowered  her 
eyelids. 

Eager  to  learn  the  impression  which  he  had  made 
upon  her,  Edgar  burnt  with  the  desire  to  read  her 
heart.  But  alas  !  this  was  the  thought  of  that  tender 
soul  regarding  him  and  his  mind  : — 

“  He  is  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Lorville.  He  will 
have  sixty  thousand  francs  a  year  when  he  marries.” 

Oh  !  what  a  bitter  disenchantment !  Of  his  mind, 
not  a  word  ;  of  his  person,  not  a  remembrance.  In  vain 
had  he  been  agreeable,  in  vain  had  he  rejoiced  that  that 
night  he  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  he  had  not 
been  heard,  nor  even  looked  at.  What  was  liked  in  him 
was  his  old  Chateau  de  Lorville,  which  was  so  weari¬ 
some  to  him. 

How  he  pardoned  all  those  women  who  admired  only 
his  frivolous  attractions !  Mdlle.  d’Armilly  was  unworthy 
of  experiencing  so  simple  a  weakness.  Ambition  makes 
one  blind.  The  advantages  which  it  seeks  are  the  only 
ones  which  it  comprehends  ;  not  only  does  she  despise 
others,  but  she  does  not  see  them. 

Edgar,  fallen  from  the  height  of  his  illusion,  yielded 
to  an  unbounded  contempt.  Each  time  that  he  passed 
before  Mdlle.  d’Armilly,  he  answered  her  meaning  looks 
by  turning  away  his  head  in  the  most  insolent  manner.  • 

“  Ah  !”  he  thought,  “  it  is  only  my  rank  which  It  - 
pleasing4lfi  me.  Well !  I  will  make  her  feel  it  in  . 
treating  her  with  disdain.” 

Mademoiselle  d’Armilly  soon  remarked  the  difference 
in  M.  de  Lorville’s  feelings.  She  seemed  but  Tittle 
surprised,  and  her  resigned  air  struck  him.  He  again 
looked  at  her  to  learn  what  she  thought  of  this  change. 
She  thus  explained  it : — 

“  He  has  just  been  told  that  I  have  no  dowry.” 

And,  with  the  justice  of  calculating  people,  she 
thought  it  very  natural  that  M.  de  Lorville  should 
experience  for  her,  at  that  moment,  the  same  disdain 
which  she  had  felt  for  him  before  knowing  him. 

So  much  calculation  in  so  young  a  girl,  gifted  with 
so  languid  a  style  of  beauty,  inspired  M.  de  Lorville 
with  a  certain  horror,  and  now  that  he  possessed 
her  secret  she  appeared  to  him  as  ugly  as  she  was 
really  beautiful — so  true  is  it  that  the  whole  charm 
of  a  woman  depends  upon  the  sentiments  she  has,  or  is 
supposed  to  have.  Physiognomy  is  a  language  ;  to  be 
touched  by  it  one  must  have  faith  in  what  it  expresses. 


V. 

Edgar,  out  of  humour  and  dispirited,  had  again 
recourse  to  his  malice  to  fill  his  thoughts.  He  took 
pleasure  in  embarrassing  those  who  were  talking,  in 
revealing  to  them  their  real  thoughts,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  expressed  the  contrary.  At  other 
times  he  amused  himself  in  answering  people  who  were 
not  speaking,  and  who  remained  astonished  at  seeing 
themselves  detected.  Near  the  fireplace  of  one  of  -the 
numerous  rooms  there  stood  a  fat  gentleman,  who  said 
nothing  to  any  one,  and  who  attentively  watched  the 
clock.  Edgar,  knowing  his  thoughts,  said  to  him — 
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“  Supper  will  be  served  directly.” 

The  gentleman  hastily  drew  back  astonished,  then 
recovered  himself,  and  thought,  “  There  is  a  young 
man  who  is  as  fond  of  eating  as  I.” 

Later  in  the  evening  he  nearly  provoked  a  quarrel 
with  one  of  those  grave  politicians  who  lie  boldly  from 
nature  and  prudence,  and  who  believe  they  dissimulate 
solely  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Their  conversation  was 
truly  ludicrous  to  hear.  M.  de  Lorville,  who  paid  heed 
only  to  the  thought,  seemed  to  each  a  cross-purposed, 
mischievous  spirit,  who  understands  everything  upside- 
down,  and  to  his  questioner  a  provoking]  man,  insup¬ 
portable  in  his  way  of  treating  matters. 

“  The  ministry  will  last  longer  than  is  thought,” 
said  the  politician.  “  I  have  strong  reasons  to  believe 
it.” 

“  Indeed  ?”  said  Edgar,  smiling  -,  “  you  believe  it  will 
change  to-morrow  ?” 

“  I  did  not  say  so,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  other  im¬ 
patiently.  “  Besides,”  added  he,  “I  care  very  little  to 
enter  that  shop,  and  as  they  do  not  contemplate  asking 
me - ” 

“  Ah  !  you  have,  then,  received  proposals  ?” 

“  You  do  not  understand  me,  sir.” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  You  are  offered  a  portfolio,  which 
you  accept  on  such  a  condition.  Nothing  can  be  more 
easy.” 

The  statesman  coloured  at  being  detected,  pretended 
■to  believe  that  Edgar  was  joking,  and  quickly  changed 
.  the  conversation. 

“  I  come  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,”  said 
he  ;  “  there  is  no  news  from  Italy.” 

“  Ah  !  ah  !”  replied  Edgar,  wcttching  the  diplomatist 
through  his  glass  ;  “a  messenger  arrived  this  evening.” 

“  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  of  telling  you  that  no  news 
had  arrived.” 

“Yes,  I  quite  understand  ;  and  you  even  know  that 
the  Austrians  are  at  Bologna.” 

“  I  ?  Sir,  I  know  nothing  at  all !” 

And  the  diplomatist  was  confounded.  This  news  was 
secret,  and  he  had  promised  the  minister  to  conceal  it. 
Impatient  at  so  strange  a  dialogue,  he  walked  away, 
saying  to  himself  that  there  was  nothing  like  ignorance 
and  stupidity  to  disconcert  a  clever  man ;  for,  not 
having  M.  de  Lorville’s  secret,  he  called  the  correctness 
of  his  penetration  chance  and  incoherence  of  ideas. 

“  Those  young  fellows  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,” 
thought  he,  “  are  endowed  with  a  self-sufficiency - ” 

“  Those  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  scarcely  please 
you  more,”  said  Edgar,  knowing  that  the  mere  name  of 
student  was  sufficient  to  make  the  politician  tremble. 
The  latter  turned  quickly  round,  alarmed  at  this  voice 
which  replied  to  his  thought.  He  meditated  for  a  long 
time  on  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  and,  not  being 
able  to  understand  it,  he  explained  it  by  a  phenomenon 
perhaps  still  more  strange,  and  believed  that  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  must  have  thought  aloud. 

Edgar,  returning  to  the  ball-room,  perceived  his 
friend  Narvaux  mysteriously  conversing  in  an  angle  of 
the  doorway  with  something  which,  from  a  distance, 
resembled  a  Turkish  ambassador  or  an  old  English¬ 
woman.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  inimitable  English¬ 


women  who,  after  having  had  fourteen  or  fifteen 
children  in  their  own  country,  come  to  Paris  to  learn 
French.  She  wore  on  her  head  one  of  those  three¬ 
storied  turbans  which  England  alone  could  produce — 
feathers,  flowers,  diamonds,  steel,  jet  tassels,  ribbons, 
blonde,  gold  ornaments  ornamented  this  imposing  cu¬ 
pola,  under  which  grimaced  a  long,  skinny  face,  which 
still  further  increased  the  enormous  size  of  the  head¬ 
dress.  Edgar  had  never,  in  his  travels  or  his  night¬ 
mares,  seen  a  more  fantastic  being,  a  more  pompously 
ugly  woman.  M.  Narvaux,  who,  the  preceding  year, 
had  discovered  at  the  waters  of  Plombieres  this  sort 
of  pretentious  mummy,  appeared  embarrassed  at  being 
surprised  conversing  in  so  familiar  a  manner  with  her 
by  the  most  satirical  of  his  friends.  He  turned  his  head 
away,  pretending  not  to  have  perceived  M.  de  Lorville, 
but  the  latter  was  implacable.  Resolved  to  punish 
M.  Narvaux  for  his  lie,  he  approached  him  with  a  con- 
fidental  air,  and  pointing  to  the  old  Englishwoman,  he 
said  in  a  low  voice,  with  a  jesting  tone — 

“  That  is  she,  is  it  not  ?  Ah  !  you  are  right,  my 
dear  fellow  ;  I  am  of  your  opinion — I  luou/J  go  to  the 
ball  at  my  greatest  enemy's  to  see  her  dance  /” 

Astute  men,  who  remember  their  falsehoods,  are 
always  provided  with  one  in  reserve  in  case  of  surprise 
or  misfortune.  They  expect  to  be  disconcerted,  and 
they  never  hazard  a  false  assertion  without  foreseeing  all 
the  dangers  they  may  incur. 

M.  Narvaux,  at  the  very  appearance  of  M.  de  Lorville, 
had  foreseen  this  malice,  and,  tar  from  being  offended  at 
it,  he  complacently  smiled,  then  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  assuming  a  sorrowful  tone — 

“  Ah,  do  not  jest,”  said  he,  “  I  am  frightfully  uneasy 
she  has  not  come  this  evening,  and  I  cannotjearn  why.” 

“  I  well  know  why,”  thought  Edgar,  bewildered  at 
this  imperturbable  falseness,  and  he  walked  away,  filled 
with  a  sort  of  admiration  for  so  much  audacity  and 
presence  of  mind. 

He  felt  that  without  the  magical  power  of  his  eye¬ 
glass  he  would  have  been  completely  duped  by  M.  Nar¬ 
vaux,  so  much  candour  and  simplicity  did  he  mingle 
with  his  falsehoods. 

Saddened  by  all  the  evening’s  deceptions,  Edgar  was 
about  to  retire  from  the  b^l,  when  a  young  man  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention  by  his  appearance  of  anxiety  and  pre¬ 
occupation,  the  cause  of  which  he  felt  curious  to  discover. 

This  young  man  was  one  of  those  dandyfied  Pylades, 
the  constant  victims  of  a  brilliant  Orestes,  to  whose  des¬ 
tinies  and  caprices  they  are  equally  subject.  Their  life 
is  an  eternal  self-abnegation  ;  they  are  nothing  by  them¬ 
selves,  have  nothing  of  their  own,  do  nothing  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  wait  to  act  until  Orestes  has  decided  ;  they 
are  hungry  at  the  hours  when  he  is  ;  travel  only  to  ac¬ 
company  him ;  and  do  not  permit  themselves  to  like 
any  place  except  where  he  the  more  often  goes.  They 
even  go  so  far  as  to  drop  their  name  ;  they  are  known 
as  the  friend  of  such  a  one,  and  their  laziness  admirably 
accords  with  this  reflected  life,  which  does  not  render 
them  responsible  for  any  of  their  actions.  Pylades 
lodges  with  Orestes,  and  though  they  both  pay  the  same 
sum  for  their  common  rent,  and  in  consequence  are 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  pr.'_  rietor,  one  says 
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proudly  my  house,  the  other  timidly  pronounces  our 
house. 

The  elegant  planet  whose  satellite  M.  de  Lorville 
was  noticing  had  quitted  the  ball  two  hours  since.  A 
marked  fit  of  resentment,  upon  whose  effect  he  reckoned 
to  secure  the  success  of  a  love  intrigue  commenced  at 
the  ball,  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden  disappearance ; 
and  in  his  uncalculating  anger  the  noble  dandy  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  give  notice  of  his  flight  to  his  pleasure  com¬ 
panion  and  the  partner  in  his  carriage,  whom  he  ought 
to  have  taken  home.  The  wandering  shadow  dragged 
himself  here  and  there,  seeking  an  object  to  which  he 
could  attach  himself.  Edgar,  knowing  his  trouble,  ap¬ 
proached  the  melancholy  young  man,  and  feeling  sure 
that  to  pronounce  his  friend’s  name  would  give  him  a 
right  to  speak — 

“  M.  de  Guercey  has  left  very  early  this  evening,” 


said  he,  pretending  to  be  intimate  with  the  latter  ;  “  was 
he  unwell  ?” 

“  I  should  fancy  so,”  replied  Pylades,  “  for  he  has 
forgotten  me.  We  ought  to  be  leaving  together.  It 

rains  in  torrents,  and - ” 

“  I  am  at  your  orders,”  replied  Edgar  eagerly.  “  I  am 
only  too  happy  to  oblige  a  friend  of  M.  de  Guercey.” 

Both  left  the  ball.  M.  Lorville’s  servants  were  called, 
and  they  got  into  the  carriage.  During  the  drive,  Edgar 
smiled  in  thinking  of  the  surprise  that  his  neighbour 
would  feel  on  learning  that  M.  de  Guercey  and  he  were 
not  acquainted.  He  was  amused  at  the  conjectures 
which  the  two  friends  would  make.  Then,  having  re¬ 
turned  home,  he  said  sadly  to  himself — 

“  So  the  sole  advantage  which  the  art  of  discovering 
another’s  thoughts  has  procured  for  me  in  this  brilliant 
Je/e  has  been  the  pleasure  of  obliging  a  stranger.” 


ERMINE  AND  SABLE. 


That  the  highly  esteemed  ermine,  fiufon'userm/nea,  and 
the  detested  stoat  are  one  and  the  same  animal  is  a  fact 
which  would  at  first  appear  hardly  credible.  In  summer 
the  animal  wears  a  coat  of  a  reddish-brown  above,  white 
below,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  black,  and  is  in  fact  not  unlike 
the  common  weasel.  In  the  winter,  however,  the  upper 
parts  become  white  with  a  yellowish  tint,  the  tip  of  the 
tail  remaining  black,  and  it  then  becomes  known  as  the 
ermine.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  extending  its  range  to  the  highest 
latitudes  visited  by  man.  Although  this  animal  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  seldom 
that  it  attains  the  white  winter  coat  which  renders  its 
pelt  of  such  value,  isolated  instances  only  having  been 
found  of  its  having  thoroughly  changed  its  colour. 
Ermine  in  its  best  state  is  not  entirely  white  like  the 
Russian  hare,  but  the  under  fur  has  a  delicate  tinge  of 
yellow,  the  long  outer  hairs  only  being  of  pure  white. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  weasel  in  America  which 
in  winter  attain  a  white  fur,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  true  ermine  will  be  found  among  them. 

The  ermine  is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  the  tail 
another  five ;  it  is,  like  all  members  of  the  weasel  family, 
of  a  sanguinary  and  fierce  nature ;  it  attacks  rats,  mice, 
young  poultry,  moles,  and  other  small  animals,  sucking 
their  blood,  but  on  account  of  its  small  size  it  is  not  so 
destructive  in  the  farmyard  as  the  polecat. 

The  fur  of  ermine  is  used  to  trim  the  robes  of  judges, 
its  whiteness  being  emblematic  of  purity ;  it  has  been 
considered  the  royal  fur  of  several  European  nations, 
and  Edward  III.  restricted  its  use  to  the  royal  family 
exclusively ;  the  modes  of  ornamenting  it  on  state  occa¬ 
sions  serve  still  to  distinguish  the  sovereign  and  the 
various  ranks  of  the  peers.  The  use  of  ermine  fur  is 
restricted  in  Austria  to  the  imperial  family,  and  is  also 
used  by  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Russia. 

The  true  sable,  Maries  Zilellma,  is  found  only  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Russia  and  in  Siberia,  but  there  is  a 
variety,  Maries  Melanopus,  found  in  japan;  and  the 


Pekan  or  Woodshock,  Maries  Canadensis,  an  inhabitant 
of  America  and  Canada,  sometimes  known  as  the  Ame¬ 
rican  sable,  bears  a  very  beautiful  and  useful  fur,  having 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  real  sable,  but  which  is 
not  so  valuable  as  the  Russian  sable.  The  sable  is 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and 
the  fur  continues  down  the  feet  to  the  toes,  thus  indi¬ 
cating  its  natural  haunts  to  be  the  cold  and  snow-covered 
districts  of  the  north.  Th^  fir  is  in  best  condition 
during  the  winter,  and  con -fquently  the  hunters  are 
compelled  to  undergo  terrible  privations  and  dangers  in 
their  pursuit.  The  mode  of  obtaining  the  animal  is 
sometimes  by  the  use  of  traps,  which  are  so  constructed 
as  to  secure  the  animal  without  damaging  the  fur  ;  and 
as  even  in  localities  where  they  are  mostly  found  they 
are  not  very  numerous,  this  involves  the  setting  of  a 
great  number  of  traps  which  require  to  be  visited  perio¬ 
dically,  consequently  the  hunters  have  to  make  rounds 
of  many  miles,  which  are  particularly  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  as  they  have  to  be  made  in  snow-shoes  over  the 
yielding  surface  of  the  deep  snow,  frequently  to  find 
some  larger  animal  has  torn  the  baits  from  the  traps, 
having  followed  the  hunter  on  his  former  journey  when 
baiting  them. 

The  sable  is  so  cunning  that  it  is  difficult  to  tempt  it 
to  enter  the  traps,  and  a  hunter  considers  himself  very 
well  repaid  if  he  catches  one  in  every  ten  or  twelve  traps. 

At  other  times  the  sable  is  traced  to  its  home,  which 
is  either  in  a  hollow  tree  or  in  a  burrow  among  tree 
roots,  near  the  banks  of  some  ^ver  in  the  most  unfre¬ 
quented  part  of  the  dense  forest  -,  by  its  footmarks  on 
the  snow,  in  which  case  a  net  is  placed  over  the  entrance 
to  its  nest  and  strong  smoke  driven  in,  which  forces  it  to 
rush  out  into  the  net  prepared ;  sometimes  a  sable  takes 
refuge  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  where  they  are 
dexterously  noosed. 

The  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  dark  rich  brown  deepen¬ 
ing  to  black  at  the  point  of  the  tail  and  on  to  the  feet ;  in 
summer  it  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  with  white  spots  on  the 
head  and  a  greyish  neck. 
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FRIEND  FRITZ :  A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAUTER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


XIV. 

OBUS  the  following  morning  had  every  reason  to 
repent  of  his  inconsiderate  discourse  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening  at  the  Stag.  In  fact,  he  ought  to  have 
been  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it,  for,  a  few  days  before, 
having  perceived  that  the  wine  set  his  tongue  wagging 
in  a  very  silly  fashion,  he  had  made  several  very  wise 
reflections  on  the  treacherous  nature  of  such  potations, 
and  formed  sage  resolutions  against  their  use.  Man, 
however,  is  a  most  inconsistent  animal,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  therefore  it  was  that  Fritz,  on  awaking,  never 
gave  even  a  thought  to  what  had  taken  place  the  evening 
before  at  the  Stag. 

His  first  thought  was  how  agreeable  Suzel  was  in 
her  personal  appearance,  and  he  began  to  picture  her  to 
himself,  fancying  he  even  heard  her  voice  and  saw  her 
smile. 

He  thought,  too,  of  the  poor  girl  at  Wildland,  and 
applauded  himself  for  having  relieved  her  on  account  of 
her  resemblance  to  the  daughter  of  the  Anabaptist ;  he 
also  recalled  to  mind  Suzel  singing  in  chorus  with  the 
haymakers,  and  her  sweet  voice,  rising  like  a  sigh  on 
the  night  air,  seemed  to  him  like  the  voice  of  an  angel 
of  heaven. 

All  that  had  happened  since  the  first  early  days  of 
spring  recurred  to  him  like  a  dream.  He  once  more 
saw  Suzel  make  her  appearance  amongst  his  friends  at 
the  dinner  party,  looking  so  simple  and  modest,  with 
shrinking  air  and  downcast  eyes ;  he  saw  her  at  the 
farm,  in  her  little  blue  woollen  petticoat,  washing  the 
family  linen ;  and,  again,  seated  beside  himself  at  the 
spinet,  all  timid  and  trembling,  whilst  he  sang  the  old 
air — 

"  Chloe,  lovely  maid, 

To  you  my  heart  haa  strayed, 

For  you  1  pine  and  die." 

And  as  he  thought  of  all  these  things  with  tender 
delight,  his  greatest  desire  was  to  see  Suzel  again. 

“  I  shall  go  to  Meisenthal,”  said  he  to  himself.  “  Yes, 
I  shall  set  out  immediately  after  breakfast — I  must  posi¬ 
tively  see  her  at  once.” 

Thus  were  the  words  of  the  rabbi  David  to  his  wife 
fulfilied: — 

“  In  those  days  marvellous  things  shall  come  to  pass  !” 

These  words  referred  to  the  change  in  Kobus,  and 
showed  also  the  great  shrewdness  of  the  old  rabbi. 

While  pulling  on  his  stockings  it  occurred  to  Fritz 
that  Father  Christel  had  told  him  the  evening  before  that 
Suzel  was  to  go  to  the  fete  at  Bischem  to  assist  her  grand¬ 
mother  to  make  the  tarts.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  their 
utmost  extent  as  this  thought  struck  him,  and  said  to 
■himself  after  a  moment’s  deliberation — 

“  Suzel  must  be  gone  already  ;  the  fete  of  Bischem 
falls  on  St.  Peter’s  Day,  which  is  to-morrow.” 

He  appeared  to  be  meditating  deeply  on  something. 
Katcl  entered  to  lay  the  table.  He  breakfasted  with  a 


tolerably  good  appetite,  and  immediately  after,  clapping 
on  his  broad-leafed  felt-hat,  he  went  out  to  take  a  turn 
through  the  square  where  fat  Haan  and  tall  Schoultz 
were  in  the  habit  of  walking  every  morning  between 
nine  and  ten  o’clock.  But  this  morning  he  could  not 
see  them  anywhere,  which  annoyed  Fritz,  as  he  had 
resolved  to  take  them  with  him  the  next  day  to  the  fete 
at  Bischem. 

“  If  I  go  there  alone,”  thought  he,  “  after  what  I  said 
yesterday  at  the  Stag,  they  will  probably  suspect  some¬ 
thing  ;  people  are  so  ill-natured,  and  especially  the  old 
women,  who  are  so  fond  of  busying  themselves  about 
things  that  don’t  concern  them  !  I' must  bring  two  or 
three  companions  with  me,  and  then  it  will  look  like  a 
party  of  pleasure  to  eat  veal  path  and  drink  small  white 
wine — a  simple  relaxation  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
existence.” 

He  mounted  on  the  ramparts,  therefore,  and  made  the 
circuit  of  the  town  to  see  what  had  become  of  Haan  and 
Schoultz  ;  but  he  could  not  discover  them  anywhere  in 
the  streets,  and  concluded  that  he  should  find  them 
playing  a  game  of  skittles  at  the  Pannier  of  Flowers, 
kept  by  Father  Baumgarten,  outside  the  walls,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Losser. 

Following  up  this  idea,  Fritz  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Hildebrandt  gate,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
copse-wood — which  is  about  half  a  cannon-shot  from 
Hunebourg — he  fancied  he  could  distinguish  several 
figures  behind  the  old  willows. 

Overjoyed  at  the  sight,  he  descended  the  slope,  passed 
through  the  gate,  and  set  out  along  the  path  which 
leads  to  the  river-bank.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
walk,  he  could  hear  at  some  distance  off  Haan’s 
great  peals  of  laughter,  and  Schoultz’s  loud  voice 
exclaiming — 

“  Two  !  I  haven’t  a  chance  !” 

And  peeping  through  the  foliage  in  front  of  the 
cottage,  whose  overhanging  roof  descended  within  three 
or  four  feet  of  the  ground,  whilst  its  whitewashed  front 
was  covered  with  the  branching  tendrils  of  a  magnificent 
vine,  he  discovered  his  two  companions  in  their  shirt¬ 
sleeves — having  thrown  their  coats  on  a  hedge — and 
two  others,  Hitzig,  the  mayor’s  secretary — his  wig 
perched  on  the  top  of  his  cane,  which  he  had  stuck  into 
the  ground — and  Professor  Speck,  all  four  engaged  in 
knocking  down  ninepins  at  the  end  of  an  alley  of 
willows  which  ran  along  the  side  of  the  house. 

Fat  Haan  was  standing  solidly  planted  on  his  legs, 
the  ball  held  in  front  of  his  nose,  his  face  purple  with 
excitement,  his  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  his  head,  his 
lips  pressed  tightly  together,  and  his  three  or  four  scat¬ 
tered  hairs  standing  up  round  his  bald  head  as  stiff  as 
ramrods.  He  was  taking  aim  !  Schoultz  and  the  old 
secretary  watched  him,  with  backs  bent  nearly  double, 
and  rocking  themselves  gently  to  and  fro  with  their 
hands  crossed  behind  them.  The  little  Sepel  Baum- 
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garten,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  alley,  was  setting  up  the 
pins  as  they  were  knocked  down. 

At  last  Haan,  after  long  and  careful  calculation,  gave 
a  great  sweep  with  his  arm,  and  away  rolled  the  bowl  in 
a  majestic  cur\e. 

Instantly  were  heard  loud  cries  of  “  Five !”  and 
Schoultz  stooped  to  take  up  a  bowl,  while  the  secretary 
seized  Haan  by  the  arm  and  began  to  speak  to  him, 
raising  his  finger  and  gesticulating  rapidly,  doubtless  to 
point  out  to  him  some  fault  which  he  had  committed. 
Haan,  however,  appeared  not  to  listen  to  him,  but  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  pins,  and  then  walked  away 
and  resumed  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  where  he  gravely 
filled  his  glass. 

This  little  country  scene  delighted  Fritz. 

“  They  are  just  in  the  humour  for  a  frolic,”  thought 
he  ;  “  I  have  only  to  play  my  cards  well  and  the  whole 
thing  will  be  settled  at  once.” 

He  advanced  towards  them,  therefore. 

Frederick  Schoultz,  looking  taller  and  thinner  than 
ever,  after  carefully  balancing  his  bowl  for  a  long  time, 
had  just  thrown  it ;  it  was  flying  onwards  like  a  hare 
breaking  out  of  cover,  and  Schoultz,  with  his  arms  in 
the  air,  was  shouting — “  The  king  !  the  king  !”  when 
Fritz,  w'ho  had  walked  up  behind  him,  burst  into  a 
laugh,  saying — 

“  Why,  Schoultz,  that’s  a  grand  stroke  !  Come  hither 
till  I  crown  you  with  laurels  !” 

All  the  party  turned  round  instantly  and  exclaimed — 

“  It’s  Kobus !  Why,  Kobus,  we  seldom  see  you 
here !  You  are  welcome — most  welcome !” 

“  Kobus,”  said  Haan,  “  you  must  join  our  game.  We 
have  ordered  a  capital  dish  of  fried  fish,  and,  faith,  my 
lad,  you  will  have  to  pay  for  it !” 

“  All  right !”  said  Fritz,  laughing.  “  I  ask  no  better. 
I’m  not  a  strong  player,  but  no  matter.  I’ll  do  my  best 
to  beat  you.” 

“  Good  !”  cried  Schoultz,  “  the  game  has  begun.  I 
am  fifteen,  and  we’ll  give  you  that  number.  Will  that 
suit  you  r” 

“  So  be  it,”  said  Kobus,  taking  off  his  coat  and  seizing 
a  bowl ;  “I  am  rather  curious  to  know  if  I  have  quite 
forgotten  the  game  since  last  year.” 

“  Father  Baumgarten  !”  cried  Professor  Speck — 
“  Father  Baumgarten !” 

The  innkeeper  appeared. 

“  Bring  a  glass  for  Mr.  Kobus  and  another  bottle. 
Are  the  fried  fish  nearly  ready  ?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Speck.” 

“  You  may  put  a  few  more  in  the  pan,  as  j  ou  see 
we  have  got  an  addition  to  our  number.” 

Baumgarten,  his  back  bent  like  a  ferret’s,  trotted  back 
to  the  house,  and  at  the  same  instant  Fritz  fired  off  his 
bowl  with  such  force  that  it  fell  like  a  bomb  on  the  other 
side  of  the  alley  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  postmaster. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  delight  of  the  others  ;  they 
threw  themselves  back  on  the  benches,  kicking  their  heels 
in  the  air,  and  laughed  to  such  a  degree  that  Haan  had 
to  undo  several  buttons  of  bis  waistcoat  for  fear  of  suffo¬ 
cating. 

At  last  the  fried  fish  made  their  appearance,  a  splen¬ 
did  dish  of  gudgeon,  all  crackling  and  glistening  with 


dripping  like  a  flower-bed  sparkling  with  morning  dew, 
and  diffusing  a  delicious  odour  around. 

Fritz  had  lost  the  game,  and  Haan,  slapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  exclaimed  in  high  delight — 

“  Why,  Fritz,  you’re  quite  a  strong  player,  a  very 
strong  player ;  only  take  care  another  time  that  you  don’t 
knock  a  hole  in  the  sky  out  in  the  direction  of  Landau  !” 

Then  they  all  took  their  seats,  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
round  the  little  rickety  table,  and  set  to  work,  laughing 
and  joking,  but  each  nevertheless  taking  care  to  secure 
a  good  portion  of  the  fried  fish.  The  iron  forks  came 
and  went  like  a  weaver’s  shuttle,  the  jaws  galloped,  whilst 
the  foliage  overhead  threw  its  flickering  shade  over  the 
animated  faces,  the  great  flower-patterned  dish,  the 
diamond-cut  goblets,  and  the  tall  yellow  bottle  filled 
with  the  sparkling  wine  of  the  district. 

Close  to  the  table,  squatting  on  his  bushy  tail,  sat 
Melac,  a  little  wolfish-looking  animal  belonging  to  the 
Pannier  of  Flowers,  as  white  as  snow,  with  jet  black 
nose,  cocked  ears,  and  glistening  eyes.  Now  one,  and 
then  another,  threw  him  a  morsel  of  bread  or  the  tail  of 
a  fish,  which  he  snapped  up  before  it  reached  the  ground. 

It  was  really  a  pretty  picture. 

“  Faith,”  said  Fritz,  “  I  am  very  glad  I  came  here 
this  morning.  I  was  tired  to  death  ;  I  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  myself.  It’s  very  stupid  work  always  going 
to  that  Stag !” 

“  Hallo !”  exclaimed  Haan,  “  if  you  find  the  Stag 
stupid  it  isn’t  your  fault  at  all  events,  for  I’m  blessed  if 
you  didn’t  give  us  some  good  fun  there  yesterday.  You 
took  us  all  in  nicely  with  your  quotations  from  the  poets. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !” 

“  Yes,”  said  tall  Schoultz,  raising  his  fork,  “  we  know 
now  how  to  take  this  grave  friend  of  ours — when  he 
looks  serious  you  are  to  laugh,  and  when  he  laughs  you 
are  to  be  on  your  guard.” 

Fritz  laughed  heartily. 

“  Ah,  then,  you  smelled  a  rat,”  said  he — “  and  I 
who  thought - ” 

“  Kobus,”  interrupted  Haan,  “  we  know  you  this 
long  time — you  needn’t  try  to  take  us  in.  But  to  return 
to  what  you  were  saying  just  now,  it  is  unfortunately 
too  true  that  this  frequenting  of  taverns  plays  the  deuce 
with  us  all  after  a  time.  If  you  see  so  many  hundreds 
of  men  who  are  old  before  their  time,  a  set  of  asthmatic, 
bloated,  broken-winded  creatures,  affected  with  gout, 
gravel,  and  dropsy,  it  comes  from  drinking  the  beer  of 
Frankfort,  Strasburg,  Munich,  or  some  other  place  ;  for 
beer  contains  too  much  water  ;  it  renders  the  stomach 
indolent,  and  when  the  stomach  doesn’t  do  its  duty  all 
the  members  suffer.” 

“  That  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Haan,”  said  Professor  Speck; 
“  better  drink  two  bottles  of  good  wine  than  a  single 
glass  of  beer.  They  contain  less  water  and  therefore 
dispose  less  to  gravel.  Water  deposits  gravel  in  the 
bladder,  every  one  knows  that ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
fat  is  also  produced  by  water-drinking.  A  man,  there¬ 
fore,  that  drinks  nothing  but  wine  has  every  chance  of 
keeping  thin  for  a  very  long  time,  and  leanness  is  much 
more  easily  borne  than  obesity.” 

“  Certainly,  Mr.  Speck,  certainly,”  replied  Haan  ; 
“  when  you  want  to  fatten  cattle  you  give  them  water 
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mixed  with  bran  ;  it  you  gave  them  wine  to  drink  they 
would  never  grow  fot.  But,  besides  that,  what  man 
requires  is  movement.  Motion  keeps  our  joints  in 
proper  working  order,  and  prevents  them  creaking  like 
cartwheels  that  want  grease,  which  is  a  most  disagree¬ 
able  thing.  Our  ancestors,  who  were  a  far-seeing  race, 
to  prevent  this  inconvenience  had  games  of  ninepins, 
climbing  greased  poles,  running  in  sacks,  skating  and 
sliding  parties,  not  to  speak  of  dancing,  hunting,  and 
fishing ;  but  in  the  present  day  games  at  cards  are  all  the 
fashion,  and  this  is  why  the  race  is  degenerating.” 

“  Yes,  it’s  deplorable,”  exclaimed  Fritz,  emptying 
his  glass,  “  perfectly  deplorable  !  I  remember  in  my 
young  days  all  the  good  folks  went  to  the  country  fairs 
and  festivals  with  their  wives  and  children,  but  now 
they  stick  close  to  the  fireside,  and  it’s  quite  an  event 
when  they  go  outside  the  walls  of  the  town.  At  those 
village  J^tes  they  used  to  sing,  and  dance,  and  shoot  at 
a  mark  ;  they  changed  the  air,  and  for  this  reason  our 
ancestors  lived  often  till  they  were  a  hundred.  They 
had  the  colour  of  health  in  their  cheeks,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  What  a  pity  that 
these  feies  are  now  so  completely  deserted  !” 

“  Oh  !  that,”  exclaimed  Haan,  who  was  a  great 
authority  on  ancient  manners  and  customs,  “  that  results 
from  the  extension  of  the  means  of  communication. 
Formerly,  when  high  roads  were  scarce  and  when  our 
country  by-roads  had  no  existence,  you  did  not  see  so 
many  commercial  travellers  going  about,  offering,  some 
their  pepper  and  cinnamon,  others  their  brushes  and 
currycombs,  and  others,  again,  their  stuffs  of  all  sorts,  in 
every  village.  You  had  not  then  the  grocer,  the  hard¬ 
ware  merchant,  and  the  clothier  at  your  own  doors. 
Every  family  waited  till  such  and  such  a  fair  in  order 
to  make  purchases  for  their  household,  and  consequently 
these  fairs  were  richer  and  handsomer,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants,  being  sure  of  selling  their  wares,  came  from  a 
great  distance.  Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  fairs 
of  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  and  Hamburg  in  Germany ;  of 
Liege  and  Ghent  in  Flanders  ;  and  of  Beaucaire  in 
France.  In  the  present  day  the  fairs,  one  may  say,  are 
perpetual,  and  even  in  our  smallest  villages  you  find 
whatever  you  want  in  exchange  for  your  money. 
Everything  has  its  good  and  bad  side.  We  may  regret 
the  sack  races  and  the  shooting  matches  without  blaming 
the  natural  progress  of  commerce.” 

“  But  for  all  that  we  are  asses  to  remain  stuck  in  one 
place  all  the  days  of  our  life,”  replied  Fritz,  “  when  we 
might  amuse  ourselves,  drink  a  good  bottle  of  wine, 
dance,  laugh,  and  enjoy  ourselves  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
If  one  had  to  go  to  Beaucaire  or  to  Flanders  for  all  that 
he  might  think  it  a  little  too  far,  but  when  we  have  most 
agreeable  fetes  close  beside  us,  quite  in  the  old  style, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  couldn’t  do  better  than  go  to 
them.” 

“  Where  are  they  ?”  cried  Flaan. 

.  “Why  at  Hartzwiller,  at  Rorbach,  at  Klingenthrd. 
And  stay !  without  going  so  far,  I  remember  that  my 
father  used  to  take  me  every  year  to  the  fete  at  Bischem, 
where  we  got  such  delicious  pates  !  Oh,  most  delicious !” 

He  smacked  his  lips  as  he  spoke ;  Haan  gazed  at  him 
eagerly. 


“  And  then  we  had  crawfish  as  large  as  your  fist, 
much  better  crawfish  than  those  in  the  Losser,  and 
washed  them  down  with  a  very — well, a  very  passable 
white  wine,  not  Johannisberg  nor  Steinberg,  of  course  ; 
but  it  made  us  very  merry  nevertheless.” 

“  But  why  did  you  not  tell  us  all  that  long  ago  ?”  cried 
Haan  ;  “  we  should  have  been  there  to  a  certainly.  You 
are  right,  perfectly  right.” 

“  Well,  really  I  didn’t  think  of  it.” 

“  And  when  does  this  fete  come  off?”  asked  Schoultz. 

“  Stay,  let  me  think  ;  on  St.  Peter’s  Day.” 

“  Why,  that’s  to-morrow  !”  exclaimed  Haan. 

“  Faith,  I  believe  it  is,”  said  Fritz.  “  How  curious 
that  it  should  happen  so  !  Well,  what  do  you  say  ? 
Shall  we  go  to  Bischem  ?” 

“  Of  course  we  will !  Of  course  we  will !”  exclaimed 
Haan  and  Schoultz  in  one  breath. 

“  And  what  about  these  gentlemen  ?” 

Speck  and  Hitzig  excused  themselves  on  account  of 
their  official  duties. 

“  Well,  we  three  will  go,”  said  Fritz,  rising.  “  Yes^ 
I  have  always  had  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  the 
crawfish,  the  pates,  and  the  small  white  wine  of  Bis¬ 
chem.” 

“  We  shall  want  a  c.arriage,”  observed  Haan. 

“  All  right,”  said  Fritz,  paying  the  bill  “  I’ll  arrange 
all  that.” 

A  few  moments  afterwards  the  party  of  bons-vlvants 
were  on  their  way  to  Hunebourg,  and  one  could  hear 
them  half-a-league  off  celebrating  the  praises  of  the- 
village  path,  the  Koiigelhof  and  the  Kuchlen,  which  they 
said  reminded  them  of  the  happy  days  of  their  child¬ 
hood.  One  spoke  of  his  aunt,  another  of  his  grand¬ 
mother — you  would  have  thought  they  expected  to  meet 
those  departed  worthies  and  have  a  glass  of  the  small 
white  wine  together,  at  the  approaching of  Bischem. 

It  was  thus  that  Fritz  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  meet  Suzel  without  giving  the  alarm  to  any  one. 

XV. 

You  may  imagine  whether  Kobus  was  pleased  or  not. 
Visions  of  magnificenccfand  grandeur  floated  before  his 
mind.  He  wanted  to  see  Suzel  and  to  show  himself  to- 
her  in  unaccustomed  splendour.  He  wished  in  some  sort 
to  dazzle  her.  He  could  think  of  nothing  handsome 
enough  to  strike  her  with  admiration. 

On  ordinary  occasions  he  would  have  hired  the 
carriage  and  the  old  blind  horse  of  one  Hans  Nickel  for 
the  excursion,  but  now  such  a  course  seemed  to  Kobus 
utterly  unworthy  of  him.  Immediately  after  dinner  lie 
took  his  cane  from  behind  the  door  and  walked  out  to- 
the  posting  establishment  on  the  road  to  Kaiserslautern, 
kept  by  Johann  Fanen,  who  had  ten  post-carriages  in 
his  coach-house  and  eighty  post-horses  in  his  stables. 

Fanen  was  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  tha  great  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Losser,  a  rich  man  and  yet  simple  in  his  manners.  He 
was  stout  and  short,  and  was  dressed  in  a  linen  stable 
jacket  and  large  horsehair  hat.  His  beard,  which  was 
fast  turning  grey,  was  of  eight  days’  growth,  and  his 
round  yellow  cheeks  were  all  furrowed  with  deep  semi¬ 
circular  lines.  It  was  in  this  trim  that  Fritz  found  him,. 
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superintending  the  grooming  of  his  horses  in  the  yard 
of  the  post-house. 

Fanen,  who  recognised  his  visitor  a  considerable  way 
ofF,  came  forward  to  meet  him  at  the  gate,  and  raising 
his  hat,  said — 

“  Good  day,  Mr.  Kobiis  !  To  what  am  I  indebted 
for  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you  ?” 

“  Mr.  Fanen,”  replied  Fritz,  smiling,  “  I  intend  to 
make  a  little  party  of  pleasure  to  the  fete  of  Bischem 
to-morrow  with  my  friends  Haan  and  Schoultz.  All 
the  vehicles  belonging  to  the  town  are  engaged  on 
account  of  the  hay  harvest ;  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
char-a-banc  to  be  had  ;  so  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Why  not 
go  to  Mr.  Fanen’s  and  hire  a  postchaise  ?  Twenty  or 
thirty  florins  won’t  be  the  death  of  a  man,  and  when 
one  wishes  to  take  a  little  pleasure  it  is  better  to  do 
things  handsomely.’  That’s  my  way.” 

The  postmaster  thought  this  reasoning  unanswer¬ 
able. 

“  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  he,  “  you  have  done  well,  and  I 
quite  approve  of  your  ideas.  When  I  was  young  I 
liked  to  drive  in  good  style  myself,  and  although  I  am 
old  now  I  have  still  the  same  tastes.  Your  ideas  are 
right  and  proper  for  people  who  are  able  to  afford  it  like 
you  and  me.” 

He  then  conducted  Kobus  into  the  coach-house,  where 
there  was  a  variety  of  carriages  built  in  the  newest 
Parisian  fashion,  as  light  as  feathers,  painted  with  armo¬ 
rial  bearings,  and  so  graceful  and  elegant  that  you  might 
have  put  them  in  a  drawing-room  as  tasteful  pieces  of 
■furniture. 

Kobus  thought  them  extremely  handsome,  but  never¬ 
theless  a  natural  taste  for  the  sumptuous  and  grand 
made  him  prefer  a  roomy  chariot  lined  with  silk,  a  little 
heavy  in  appearance  it  is  true,  but  one,  as  Fanen  told 
him,  that  was  particularly  suitable  for  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  made  choice  of  it,  therefore,  and  then  Fanen 
conducted  him  into  his  capacious  stables. 

In  an  immense  building,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  long  by  sixty  broad,  with  whitewashed 
-ceiling,  supported  by  twelve  pillars  of  oak,  were  ranged 
in  two  lines,  separated  from  each  other  by  wooden 
partitions,  sixty  horses — grey,  black,  brown,  and  dappled, 
with  round  shining  quarters,  crimped  and  knotted  tails, 
•broad  flat  limbs  and  lofty  crests ;  some  pawing  the 
ground  and  neighing,  others  pulling  hay  from  their  racks, 
and  others,  again,  turning  round  to  see  who  was  approach¬ 
ing.  The  light,  which  was  admitted  through  two  lofty 
windows  at  the  farther  extremity,  streamed  in  long  lines 
of  gold  throughout  the  length  of  the  building,  throwing 
the  shadows  of  the  massive  pillars  on  the  paved  floor, 
which  was  exquisitely  clean,  and  as  solid  under  the  tread 
as  a  rock.  The  whole  effect  had  in  it  something  beauti¬ 
ful  and  even  grand. 

The  grooms  and  stable-boys  were  busy  currying  and 
Tubbing  down  the  animals  who  had  just  come  in,  and  a 
postillion,  dressed  in  a  little  blue  jacket  laced  with  silver, 
his  glazed  hat  perched  on  the  back  of  his  head,  was 
leading  a  horse  towards  the  door,  doubtless  a  courier 
about  to  start  with  despatches. 

Old  Fanen  and  Fritz  passed  slowly  along  behind  the 
torses. 


“  You  will  want  two,”  said  the  postmaster ;  “choose 
for  yourself.” 

Kobus,  after  a  careful  inspection,  made  choice  of 
two  stout  dappled  grey  animals  who  would  go  like 
the  wind.  Then  he  accompanied  Mr.  Fanen  to  his 
office,  and  pulling  out  a  long  green  silk  purse  with  gold 
tassels,  he  paid  the  account  on  die  spot,  leillng  him  that 
he  wished  the  carriage  to  be  at  his  door  the  following 
morning  about  nine  o’clock,  and  requesting  that  he 
might  have  as  postillion  old  Zimmer,  who  had  formerly 
driven  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 

This  being  arranged  and  settled,  old  Fanen  conducted 
him  outside  the  gate,  and  there,  having  shaken  hands, 
Fritz,  in  a  high  state  of  delight,  set  off  to  return  to  the 
town. 

While  walking  along  he  pictured  to  himself  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  Suzel,  old  Christel,  and  all  Bischem  when 
they  saw  them  roll  into  the  village  with  cracking  of 
whip  and  blowing  of  horn,  and  a  strange  thrill  of  de¬ 
light  and  tenderness  shot  through  him,  especially  when 
he  thought  of  little  Suzel’s  admiration. 

In  these  reflections  the  time  passed  rapidly,  and  he 
was  close  to  Hunebourg  almost  before  he  was  aware. 
Here  the  first  objects  which  met  his  eyes  were  the  old 
rabbi  David,  dressed  in  his  handsome  marone-coloured 
coat,  and  Sourle,  in  her  magnificent  lace  cap  with  broad 
yellow  ribbons,  walking  along  the  little  path  which 
leads  past  the  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.  It  was 
their  usual  custom  to  take  a  turn  outside  the  walls  every 
Sabbath  day,  walking  arm-in-arm  like  a  pair  of  young 
lovers,  and  each  time  David  would  say  to  his  wife — 

“  Sourle,  when  I  see  these  green  fields,  this  waving 
grain,  and  the  river  flowing  slowly  past,  I  feel  young 
again.  I  can  fancy  us  still  in  the  days  of  our  courtship, 
and  I  praise  God  for  all  His  mercies.” 

Then  the  good  old  woman  was  thoroughly  happy, 
for  David  spoke  sincerely  and  without  flattery. 

The  rabbi  had  also  seen  Fritz  over  the  hedge  as  he 
approached  the  entrance  of  the  covered  way,  and  shouted 
to  him — 

“  Kobus  !  Kobus  !  This  way  !” 

But  Fritz,  dreading  lest  the  old  rabbi  might  joke  him 
about  his  harangue  at  the  brewery  of  the  Stag,  shook 
hb  head  and  proceeded  on  his  way. 

“  Some  other  time,  David,  some  other  time,”  said  he; 
“  I  am  in  a  hurry  just  now.” 

And  the  rabbi,  smiling  slily  in  his  old  beard,  thought 
to  himself — 

“  You  may  escape  me  now,  but  I  will  catch  you  by- 
and-by.” 

At  length,  about  four  o’clock,  Kobus  reached  home. 
Although  the  windows  were  thrown  wide  open,  it  was 
very  warm,  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  positive  pleasure 
that  he  rid  himself  of  his  overcoat. 

“  We  must  now  see  about  our  clothes  and  linen,” 
said  he,  in  great  spirits,  taking  the  keys  of  his  wardrobe 
out  of  his  desk.  “  I  must  astonish  Suzel — I  must  throw 
all  the  handsome  bachelors  of  Bischem  into  the  shade. 
She  must  dream  of  no  one  but  me.  May  the  genius  of 
taste  assist  me  to  dazzle  all  beholders  !” 

He  opened  the  three  large  presses  which  reached 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  Mrs.  Kobus,  his  respected  mother, 
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and  his  grandmother,  Nicklausse,  had  had  a  passion  for 
fine  linen,  as  his  grandfather  had  for  good  wine.  You 
may  imagine  from  this  what  a  quantity  of  damask  table¬ 
cloths,  red-bordered  napkins,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
shirts,  and  webs  of  linen  were  stored  up  in  these  recep¬ 
tacles — it  was  incredible.  Old  Katel  spent  the  half  of 
her  time  in  opening  out  and  folding  up  these  articles,  in 
order  to  air  them,  as  well  as  in  powdering  them  with 
reseda,  lavender,  and  a  thousand  other  sweet-smelling 
odours  to  keep  off  the  moths.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  skins  of  two  kingfishers,  with  their  green  and  gold 
plumage,  were  suspended  by  the  beaks  from  the  top  of 
the  wardrobe — these  birds  having  the  reputation  of 
banishing  insects. 

One  of  these  presses  was  filled  with  antique  garments, 
three-cornered  hats  with  cockades,  wigs,  plush-coats 
with  silver  buttons  as  large  as  cymbals,  gold  and  ivory 
headed  canes,  and  powder-boxes  with  large  swans- 
down-brushes — all  dating  from  the  time  of  grandfather 
Nicklausse.  Nothing  was  changed  ;  these  old  worthies 
might  have  returned  to  earth  and  dressed  themselves  in 
the  style  of  the  last  century,  without  ever  being  conscious 
of  their  long  slumber. 

In  another  compartment  was  Fritz’s  own  wardrobe. 
Every  year  he  had  his  measure  taken  for  a  complete 
suit  by  Hercules  Schneider,  the  tailor  of  Landau,  and 
although  he  never  wore  these  clothes,  it  was  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  him  to  think— 

“  I  could  be  in  the  fashion  as  well  as  fat  Haan  if  I 
liked.  Fortunately  I  like  my  old  coat  better — every  one 
to  his  taste.” 

Fritz  now  stood  in  rapt  contemplation  before  all  these 
treasures.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  that  Suzel  might 
perhaps  have  a  taste  for  handsome  linen,  like  his  mother 
and  grandmother  Kobus,  and  that  in  that  case  she  would 
add  to  these  household  treasures,  would  carry  the  large 
bunch  of  keys  by  her  side,  and  would  stand  in  ecstasy, 
morning  and  evening,  before  these  presses. 

This  idea  touched  and  softened  him,  and  he  hoped 
sincerely  that  this  might  be  the  case. 

“  For,”  said  he,  “the  love  of  good  wine  and  hand¬ 
some  linen  makes  comfortable  housekeeping.” 

But  the  object  at  present  was  to  choose  the  hand¬ 
somest  shirt,  the  finest  pocket-handkerchief,  the  hand¬ 
somest  pair  of  stockings,  and  the  handsomest  suit  of 
clothes  that  could  be  found.  That  was  the  difficulty. 

After  looking  over  them  fora  long  time,  Kobus,  i:i  a 
great  state  of  embarrassment,  called  out — 

“  Katel  1  Katel !” 

The  old  servant,  who  was  knitting  in  the  kitchen, 
opened  the  door. 

“Come  in,  Katel,”  said  Fritz  to  her  “I  am  in  a  great 
puzzle.  Haan  and  Schoultz  insist  on  me  going  with 
them  to  the  fete  at  Bischem,  and  as  they  pressed  the 
matter  so  much,  I  have  consented.  But  then  every  one 
will  be  at  this  fete — hundreds  of  Prussian  judges  and 
officers — a  lot  of  showy  fellows,  dressed  in  the  last 
Parisian  style,  who  look  scornfully  over  their  shoulder 
at  iis  poor  Bavarians.  So  the  question  is,  what  dress 
shall  I  wear  ?  I  know  nothing  of  these  matters  myself 
— it  isn’t  in  my  way  at  all.” 

Katel’s  little  eyes  twinkled.  She  was  delighted  to 


find  that  her  assistance  was  required  in  so  grave  a 
matter,  and  laying  down  her  knitting  on  the  table,  she 
said — 

“You  did  well,  sir,  to  call  me.  Thank  God  it  i? 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  given  my  advice  as  to  the 
proper  dress  to  be  worn  on  stated  times  and  occasions. 
Your  worthy  father,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  used  to 
send  for  me  when  he  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  of  cere¬ 
mony,  and  it  w'as  I  who  told  him — ‘  Saving  your  favour,. 
Mr.  Justice,  you  want  this  thing  or  the  other.’  And  I 
wasn’t  far  wrong  either,  for  every  one  in  the  town 
acknowledged  that  for  a  handsome,  personable  man,  tha 
match  of  Mr.  Kobus  wasn’t  to  be  met  with  anywhere.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  Katel,  I  quite  believe  you,  and  I  am  glad- 
to  hear  what  you  say,  although  the  fashions  have 
changed  greatly  since  then.” 

“  The  fashions  may  change  as  much  as  they 
please,”  replied  Katel,  advancing  towards  the  steps  in 
front  of  the  wardrobe,  “  but  reasoft  and  sense  never 
change.  We  must  first  look  for  a  shirt.  It’s  a  pity 
that  small-clothes  aren’t  worn  now,  for  j’ou  have  a  well¬ 
shaped  leg  like  your  late  father,  and  a  wig  would  have 
become  you  well — a  handsome  full-bottomed  wig  in  the 
French  style — it  was  magnificent !  But  now-a-days 
peasants  and  gentlemen  are  all  alike.  Well,  you  will 
see  that  one  day  or  other  the  old  fashions  will  come 
back  again.  We  want  something  to  tell  us  the  difference 
of  ranks !” 

Katel  had  by  this  time  mounted  on  the  step-ladder,  and 
was  carefully  choosing  a  shirt.  Fritz  looked  on  from 
below  in  silence.  At  last  she  came  down  again,  carrying 
a  shirt  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  spread  out  on  her 
hands,  and,  laying  them  on  the  table  with  an  air  of 
veneration,  she  said — 

“This  is  the  principal  thing.  We  shall  see  if  your 
Prussians  have  shirts  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  like 
these.  These,  Mr.  Kobus,  were  the  shirts  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  which  your  father  the  justice  always  wore  on 
great  occasions.  Just  look  for  a  moment  at  the  fineness 
of  this  cambric,  and  the  magnificence  of  this  frill  with 
its  six  rows  of  lace,  and  these  ruffles,  the  handsomest 
that  ever  were  seen  in  Hunebourg,  Only  look  at  these 
birds  with  their  long  tails  and  these  leaves  worked  in 
the  openings  !  Did  you  ever  see  such  beauties  in  your 
life  ?” 

Fritz,  who  knew  no  more  of  such  matters  than  if  he 
had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  passed  his  fingers 
over  the  lace  frills,  and  stood  looking  at  them  with  an 
air  of  ecstasy,  while  the  old  servant,  crossing  her  hands 
over  her  apron,  loudly  expressed  her  enthusiasm. 

“  Would  any  one  believe,  sir,  that  women’s  hands, 
could  ever  have  made  that  r”  said  she.  “  Isn’t  it  won¬ 
derful  ?”  ■ 

“  Yes,  it’s  very  handsome,”  replied  Kobus,  thinking 
of  the  effect  he  would  produce  on  little  Suzel  with  this 
superb  shirt-front  spread  over  his  stomach,  and  these 
ruffles  reaching  down  over  his  knuckles.  “  Do  yoi> 
think,  Katel,  there  are  many  people  who  will  be  capable 
of  appreciating  such  work  f” 

“Many  people!  All  the  women,  to  begin  with, 
sir — all.  If  they  had  been  herding  geese  until  they  were 
fifty  they  would  all  know  what  was  rich,  handsome. 
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and  becoming.  A  man  who  had  on  a  shirt  like  that,  if 
he  was  the  greatest  fool  in  Christendom,  would  stand 
first  in  their  eyes.  And  it’s  right  he  should,  too,  for  if 
he  has  no  sense  himself,  his  parents  have  had  it  for 
him.” 

Fritz  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  You  have  some  droll  ideas  of  your 
own,  Katel,”  said  he  ;  “  however,  I  fancy  you  are  not 
far  wrong.  But  now  we  want  the  stockings.” 

“  Here  they  are,  sir — a  pair  of  silk  stockings.  Just 
feel  how  soft  and  fine  they  are.  Mrs.  Kobus  knit  them 
herself  with  kneedles  no  thicker  than  hairs — a  wonderful 
piece  of  work.  But  now-a-days  they  make  everything 
in  the  loom,  and  see  what  stockings  they  have  !  They 
are  quite  right  to  hide  them  under  their  pantaloons.” 

In  this  way  the  old  woman  prattled  on,  and  Kobus, 
more  and  more  delighted,  exclaimed — 

“  Yes,  yes,  they  will  do  admirably,  and  if  we  can 
only  find  a  tolerable  suit  of  clothes,  I  think  these 
Prussians  will  not  have  much  cause  to  laugh  at  us.” 

“  For  goodness’  sake,”  said  Katel,  “  don’t  be  for  ever 
dinning  those  Prussians  into  my  ears  !  A  set  of  poor 
devils  who  haven’t  ten  thalers  in  their  pockets,  and  who 
put  everything  they  have  in  the  world  on  their  backs  in 
order  to  make  a  figure.  We  are  another  sort  of  folks 
altogether  we  know  where  we  can  lay  our  head  down 
at  night,  and  thank  Heaven  it  isn’t  on  the  hard  ground. 
We  know,  too,  where  to  put  our  hand  on  a  good  bottle 
of  wine  if  we  want  one.  We  are  well-known,  established 
people  in  the  country.  When  Mr.  Kobus’s  name  is 
mentioned  every  one  knows  that  his  farm  is  at  Meisen- 
th.al,  his  beechwoods  at  Michelsberg - ” 

“  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  handsome  fellows 
these  Prussian  officers,  with  their  great  moustaches,  and 
more  than  one  young  girl  if  she  saw  them - ” 

“  Don’t  think  young  girls  are  such  fools,”  interrupted 
Katel,  who  was  just  then  employed  in  taking  a  number 
of  coats  out  of  the  wardrobe  and  spreading  them  on  the 
table ;  “  girls  know  well  enough  the  difference  between 
a  bird  in  the  air  and  one  on  the  spit.  Nine  out  of  ten 
like  a  comfortable  fireside  better  than  trotting  about  the^ 
country  after  a  regiment,  and,  depend  on  it,  the  girls 
who  prefer  the  Prussians  are  not  worth  looking  after. 
But  look — here  is  your  stock  of  coats — there’s  plenty  of 
pick  and  choice,  you  see.” 

Fritz  carefully  examined  his  wardrobe,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes’  reflection,  he  said — 

“  This  cloak  with  the  black  velvet  collar,  Katel, 
seems  to  me  just  the  thing.” 

“  What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  sir  ?”  exclaimed  the 
old  woman,  clasping  her  hands  ;  “a  cloak  to  wear  with 
a  shirt  with  lace  ruffles  !” 

“  And  why  not  ?  It’s  magnificent  cloth.” 

“  Do  you  wish  to  be  dressed  or  not,  sir  ?” 

“  Of  course  I  do.” 

“  Well,  take  this  sky-blue  body-coat.  See  !  it  has 
never  been  on  once.” 

She  uncovered  the  gilt  buttons,  which  were  still 
wrapped  up  in  silk  paper. 

“  I  don’t  know  much  of  the  new  fashions,  but  this 
coat  seems  to  me  to  have  a  handsome  air  about  it.  It’s 
simple,  well  cut,  and  also  light  for  the  season ;  and  then 


sky-blue  suits  fair  people  best.  It  seems  to  me,  sir, 
that  this  coat  would  become  you  nicely.” 

“  Let’s  see  how  it  fits.” 

She  put  on  the  coat. 

“  It’s  magnificent !  Only  look  at  yourself  in  the 
glass  !” 

“  And  behind,  Katel  r” 

“  It  is  admirable  behind,  sir.  It  makes  quite  a  young 
man  of  you.” 

Fritz,  who  was  examining  himself  in  the  mirror,  turned 
red  with  pleasure. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure,  now  ?” 

“  It’s  as  true  as  the  gospel,  sir.  I  couldn’t  have 
believed  it.  It’s  those  great  loose  coats  you  wear  that 
make  you  look  ten  years  older  than  you  are.  It’s  really 
astonishing.” 

She  passed  her  hand  down  the  back. 

“  Not  a  wrinkle  !” 

Kobus  gave  a  pirouette  on  his  heel,  and  exclaimed — 

“  I  shall  take  this  coat.  Now  for  a  waistcoat.  Some¬ 
thing  superb,  you  understand ;  in  the  style  of  this  one, 
now,  but  with  more  red.” 

Katel  could  not  help  laughing. 

“  Why,  sir,  you  are  like  the  peasants  of  Kokesberg, 
who  cover  themselves  with  red  from  the  chin  to  the 
knees  !  A  red  waistcoat  with  a  sky-blue  coat  ?  Why, 
they  would  laugh  at  you  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Prussia,  and  for  once  the  Prussians  would  be  in  the 
right  of  it.” 

“  What  shall  I  wear,  then  ?”  asked  Fritz,  laughing 
himself  at  his  first  idea. 

“  A  white  waistcoat,  sir,  a  white  embroidered  necktie, 
and  your  handsome  fawn-coloured  trousers.  See  here, 
just  look  for  yourself.”  She  placed  the  several  articles 
together  at  the  end  of  the  table.  “  All  these  colours 
are  made  for  each  other  ;  they  go  beautifully  together. 
You  will  feel  light  and  pleasant ;  you  can  dance  if  you 
please,  and  you  will  look  younger  by  ten  years  than  you 
do  now.  How  !  don’t  you  see  that  ?  Must  a  poor  old 
woman  like  me  tell  you  what  becomes  you  ?” 

She  began  to  laugh,  and  Kobus,  looking  at  her  with 
surprise,  said — 

“  It’s  quite  true.  I  think  so  seldom  about  my 
clothes - ” 

“  And  that’s  where  you’re  wrong,  sir ;  dress  makes  the 
man.  I  must  polish  your  light  boots,  too,  and  then  you 
will  be  complete.  All  the  girls  will  fall  in  love  with  you.” 

“  Oh,”  cried  Fritz,  “  now  you  are  joking  me.” 

“  No,  sir,  since  I  have  seen  your  figure  as  it  ought  to 
be,  I  have  quite  changed  my  way  of  thinking  about  that 
— he  !  he  !  he  !  Only  you  must  tighten  in  your  waist 
a  little.  But  tell  me,  sir,  if  you  should  happen  to  meet 
a  pretty  girl  at  the  fair  that  pleases  you,  and  in  the  end 
you  should — he  !  he  !  he !” 

And  the  old  woman  looked  at  him  and  laughed  with 
her  toothless  gums,  while  he  grew  fiery  red,  and  could 
not  find  a  word  to  say  in  reply. 

“  And  what  about  you  ?”  said  he  at  last ;  “  what  would 
you  say  ?” 

“  I  should  be  very  pleased.” 

“  But  you  would  no  longer  be  mistress  in  the  house.” 

“  Eh  !  good  gracious,  mistress  !— -to  do  everything, 
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to  look  after  everything,  to  keep  everything  in  order. 
Ah  !  if  we  could  only  get  a  young  mistress,  good-tem¬ 
pered  and  active,  who  would  take  all  that  off  my  shoul¬ 
ders,  I  should  be  right  glad.  All  I  would  ask  is  to  be 
allowed  to  nurse  the  little  ones.” 

“  Then  you  wouldn’t  be  annoyed  now,  seriously 
speaking  ?’’ 

“  Quite  the  opposite  !  What !  don’t  you  see  that  I 
am  getting  stifFer  in  my  joints  every  day  ?  my  old  limbs 
won’t  move  as  they  used  to  do.  That  can’t  go  on  for 
ever.  I  am  sixty-four  years  of  age,  sir — sixty-four, 
well  told,  and - ” 

“  Nonsense !  You  make  yourself  out  older  than  you 
are,”  said  Fritz,  inwardly  well  satisfied  with  her  wish, 
which  accorded  so  well  with  his  own.  “  I  never  saw  you 
more  lively  or  active.” 


“  Ah  !  you  don’t  look  very  closely,  sir.” 

“  Well,  well,”  said  he,  laughing,  “  after  all,  the 
principal  thing  is  to  have  everything  in  proper  style  for 
to-morrow.” 

And  once  more  he  examined  his  handsome  coat,  his 
white  waistcoat,  his  embroidered  cravat,  his  fawn- 
coloured  trousers,  and  his  lace-frilled  shirt.  Then 
looking  at  Katel,  who  was  waiting — 

“  This  is  all  ?”  said  he. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Well,  now  I  think  I’ll  go  and  have  a  glass  of 
beer.” 

“  And  I  must  see  about  the  supper.” 

He  took  his  great  meerschaum  pipe  from  its  hook  in 
the  wall,  and  walked  out,  whistling  like  a  blackbird, 
while  Katel  returned  to  the  kitchen. 


ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


IT  has  always  been  an  acknowledged  and  undisputed 
fact  that  the  Irish  had  a  national  music  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  that  in  its  performance  a  special  renown 
has  been  gained  from  the  most  remote  ages  by  their 
bards  and  harpers,  and  from  the  day  of  the  blind  harper 
Carolan  down  to  the  Tom  Moore — Anacreon  Moore — 
of  our  own  epoch,  no  music  has  been  more  universally 
popular  and  admired  than  Irish  melodies. 

“  The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  oiT  his  plains, 

The  sighs  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o’er  the  deep.” 

In  the  Irish  harpers  have  been  combined  in  reality  all 
that  poets  and  romancists  have  written  and  sung  about 
wandering  minstrels,  and  in  the  very  old  music  written 
for  and  played  upon  the  Irish  lyre  may  often  lie  found 
a  richer  vein  of  tender,  plaintive  expression  than  even  in 
the  famed  compositions  of  the  Italian  school,  to  which 
it  bears  considerable  resemblance.  Though  slightly 
anticipating  dates,  it  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
celebrated  blind  harper  Carolan,  happening  to  be  at  the 
house  of  an  Irish  nobleman  when  the  eminent  Italian 
composer  Germiniani  was  staying  there,  challenged 
him  to  a  trial  of  skill.  The  Itafian  musician  at  once 
played  over  on  his  violin  Vivaldi’s  fifth  concerto.  It  was 
instantly  repeated,  note  by  note,  by  Carolan  on  his  harp, 
although  he  had  never  heard  it  before.  The  surprise 
of  the  company  may  be  imagined,  and  it  was  increased 
when  he  asserted  he  would  compose  a  similar  concerto 
on  the  spot,  which  he  did,  and  the  morceau  was  for  ever 
after  celebrated  as  an  admirable  composition  under  the 
name  of  “  Carolan’s  Concerto.” 

In  the  old  Irish  harp,  an  instrument  of  the  greatest 
antiquity,  the  most  striking  and  notable  difference  in  the 
mode  of  playing  it  and  that  adopted  by  modern  musicians, 
who  have  chiefly  drawn  their  practice  from  continental 
precedent,  is,  that  the  sustaining  chords  of  the  bass  were 
played  with  the  right  instead  of  the  left  hand.  Dante, 
the  great  poet  of  Italy,  a  country  usually  claiming  high 
precedence  in  matters  musical,  referred  in  the  13th 
century  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Irish  harp,  as 
mentioned  by  the  Italian  writer  Galilei,  who  says  in  his 


Dialogue  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Music,  speaking  of  the 
harp,  “  This  most  ancient  instrument  was  brought  to  us 
from  Ireland,  as  Dante  (born  1265)  says,  where  they 
are  excellently  made  and  in  great  numbers,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  island  having  practised  on  it  for  many  and 
many  ages.  The  harps  which  this  people  use  are  consi¬ 
derably  larger  than  ours,  and  have  generally  the  strings 
of  brass,  and  a  few  of  steel  for  the  higher  notes,  as  in 
the  clavichord.  The  number  of  strings  is  fifty-four, 
fifty-six,  and  in  some  sixty.  I  had,  a  few  months  ago, 
by  the  civility  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  one  of  their  harps,  and  after  having  minutely 
examined  the  arrangement  of  its  strings,  I  found  it  was 
the  same  which,  with  double  the  number,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy  a  few  years  ago.” 

The  most  ancient  harp  at  present  existing  in  Great 
Britain,  and  probably  in  Europe,  is  the  famed  one  of 
Brian  Boroihue,*  concerning  which  so  many  legends 
have  been  current  for  ages ;  the  one  most  generally 
received  is  that  Donogh,  son  and  successor  to  the 
renowned  old  Irish  king  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Clontarf  in  1014,  having  murdered  his  brother 
Teague,  was  deposed  by  his  nephew,  son  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man,  in  consequence  bf  which  he  retired  to  Rome, 
taking  with  him  the  crown,  harp,  and  other  regalia  of 
his  father,  of  which,  to  procure  absolution  for  his  crime, 
he  made  an  offering  to  the  pope  (the  pontificate  being 
then  and  for  the  only  time  in  the  possession  of  an 
Englishman,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  Pope  Adrian  IV  ), 
and  it  was  kept  with  the  rest  of  the  regalia  until,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  then  reigning  pope  sent  it  to 
that  monarch,  as  an  accompanying  gift  to  the  title  he 
bestowed  on  him  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  After 
various  changing  of  owners  it  was,  in  1782,  deposited 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  it  still  remains. 

From  its  small  size,  this  harp,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  model  on  which  the  Irish  harp  was  constructed 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  would  not  seem  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  regular  bardic  instruments  so  much 

•  Boroihue  (pronounced  Boru). 
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as  to  that  smaller  class  used  chiefly  by  ecclesiastics,  who 
are  frequently  represented  in  sculptuary  and  engravings 
of  the  period  with  small  harps  resting  on  their  knees. 
Besides  the  musical  Italian  nation,  we  find  that  the 
Welsh  also,  about  the  year  I  loo,  derived  their  musical 
instruction  and  canon  laws  of  the  art  from  the  Irish 
harpers,  whom  they  considered  as  great  proficients  in 
this  branch  of  the  profession  as  they  themselves  were 
in  the  art  of  concerted  singing.  Ancient  as  is  the  order 
of  minstresly  in  Wales  and  other  countries,  to  none  of 
them  does  Ireland  yield  in  point  of  antiquity,  and  by  no 
nation  were  the  bards  and  minstrels  treated  with  greater 
distinction  and  respect.  The  Ftlea,  or  chief  of  the  order, 
used  to  march  always  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle, 
clothed  in  flowing  robes  of  scarlet,  and  with  a  huge 
golden  harp.  Presenting  such  a  striking  target  for  the 
enemy,  no  wonder  that  it  was  always  deemed  advisable 
for  every  harper  to  have  his  own  dirge  composed  before 
going  into  action.  In  other  respects  the  bardic  order 
was  an  office  of  considerable  responsibility  as  well  as 
honour,  its  duties  being  to  preside  over  the  interests  of 
literature,  history,  and  religion. 

The  bardic  songs  were  considered  of  such  value  that 
they  were  usually  preserved  among  the  records  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  tutelar  saint,  St.  Patrick,  having,  it  is 
presumed,  either  no  taste  for  poetry,  or  no  high  opinion 
of  the  abilities  of  the  ancient  bards,  burnt  nearly  eight 
hundred  of  these  pagan  songs. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Irish  bards  differed  essen¬ 
tially  from  those  of  other  countries.  They  seem  to  have 
been  a  careless,  roving,  “jolly”  sort  of  fellows,  more 
prone  to  strike  their  harps  in  praise  of  love  and  mirth 
than  to  attune  them  to  strains  of  gloom  and  sadness. 
Whether  music  dwells  in  ffowing  wavy  tresses,  as 
wisdom  has  been  said  to  do  in  the  wigs  of  justices, 
certain  it  is  that  iJien,  as  of  later  days,  one  of  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  bards  and  minstrels 
consisted  in  the  coolun,  or  long  flowing  locks  which  were 
wont,  in  days  of  yore,  to  dangle  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  members  of  the  order  “  in  most  admired  disorder.” 
These  were,  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
when  so  many  harsh  edicts  were  passed  against  the 
poor  minstrels  and  players,  condemned  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  clipped  close,  so  that  the  fraternity  presented 
quite  a  shorn  and  monkish  appearance.  And  yet  when 
Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Kenilworth  Castle  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  in  1 575,  among  the  many  devices 
contrived  for  her  amusement  was  an  old  minstrel,'  about 
the  very  last  relic  of  the  ancient  order  of  bards,  whose 
appearance  is  thus  graphically  and  quaintly  described  by 
a  guest — one  Richard  Laneham — in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — 

“  A  person  very  meet  seemed  he  for  the  purpose.  His 
cap  off,  his  head  seemly  rounded  tonsure-tvise,  fair  kemped 
and  daintily  smoothed  with  capon’s  grease  to  make  it  shine 
like  a  mallard’s  wing.  His  beard  smugly  shaven ;  his 
shirt  after  the  new  trink,  with  ruffs  fair  starched,  each 
one  standing  up  like  a  wafer.  His  gown  had  long 
sleeves  down  to  mid-leg,  slit  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hand,  and  lined  with  white  cotton.  A  pair  of  red 
neather  stocks.  A  pair  of  pumps  on  his  feet,  which 
had  a  cross  cut  on  the  toes  of  them  to  keep  away  the 
corns.  About  his  neck  a  red  riband  suitable  to  his 


girdle.  His  harp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  him. 
Under  the  gorget  of  his  gown  a  fair  chain  of  pewter 
dangled  in  imitation  of  silver,  from  which  hung  a 
scutcheon  with  metal  and  colour  resplendent  upon  his 
breast  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Islington,  he  being  from 
that  suburban  village.  After  three  lowly  curtsies  he 
cleared  his  voice  with  a-hem,  and  wiped  his  lips  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  and  after  a  little  warbling  on  his 
harp  came  forth  with  a  most  solemn  song,  warranted 
for  story  out  of  King  Arthur’s  acts.” 

Such  severity  seems,  too,  the  more  strange  and  in¬ 
consistent  as  occurring  under  the  sway  of  a  female 
sovereign,  one  whose  personal  vanity  and  love  of  dress 
and  decoration  surpassed  that  of  the  generality  of  her 
sex,  and  whose  reign  might  well  be  called  a  “golden” 
one  as  regards  the  court  tailors,  milliners,  upholsterers, 
and  artisans  in  all  that  conduced  to  luxury — not  to  say 
extravagance.  The  private  wardrobe  of  this  royal  dame 
“  of  the  period  ”  contained  at  her  decease  three  hundred 
and  seventy  pairs  of  the  then  newly-invented  silk 
stockings,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  stomachers, 
and  nearly  five  hundred  dresses,  for  it  is  recorded  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  would  never  condescend 
to  array  h  erself  twice  in  the  same  garments.  While  on 
the  subject  of  the  minstrelsy  and  poesy  of  that  time,  it 
may  be  just  observed  that  Elizabeth,  amid  all  the  cares 
and  worries,  the  gauds  and  grandeurs  of  state,  could 
still  find  time  herself  for  such  light  trifles  as  penning 
effusions,  which,  if  they  displayed  no  very  rich  vein  of 
f)oetry,  were  yet  characteristic  of  their  authoress.  A 
scrap  of  “  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth”  hints  that 
these  sonnets  used  often  to  be  placed  on  a  table  where 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  seen  by  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
but  that  one  of  them  relating  to  the  Scottish  Queen 
Mary  and  other  matters  that  teased  her  majesty  being 
“  taken  away  by  my  Lady  Willoughby,  the  queen  chid 
her,  in  seeming  anger,  for  that  her  subjects  might  think 
very  lightly  of  her  for  writing  such  toysT 

Subjoined  is  a  short  specimen  of  one  of  these  royal 
effusions  : — 

“  The  doubt  of  future  foes 
Exiles  my  present  joy. 

And  wit  me  wamcs  to  shun  such  snares 
As  threaten  mine  annoy. 

“  For  falsehood  now  doth  flow, 

And  subjects’  faith  doth  ebbe, 

Which  would  not  be  if  reason  rul’d 
Or  wisdom  wove  the  webbc. 

“  The  daughter  of  debate. 

That  discord  ay  doth  sowe. 

Shall  reape  no  gaine  where  former  rale 
Hath  taught  stil  peace  to  growe. 

"  No  forreine  bannish’d  wight 
Shall  ancre  in  this  port, 

Our  realmc  it  brookes  no  strangfer’s  force. 

Let  them  elsewhere  resort. 

“  Our  trusty  swords  with  rest 
Shall  first  his  edge  employ 
To  poll  the  toppes  that  seek  such  change 
Or  gape  for  such  like  joy.” 

To  return  to  the  Irish  harpers.  Their  power  over 
the  passions  and  feelings  of  their  listeners  is  notorious. 
A  celebrated  performer  on  the  harp,  one  Thadeus 
O’Gjffey,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  is  immortalised  by  the  distinguished  historian 
Keating  in  a  Celtic  verse,  of  which  the  subjoined 
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translation  may  afford  an  idea  : — “  Who  is  the  artist  by 
■whom  the  harp  is  played  ?  by  whom  the  anguish  of  the 
envenomed  spear’s  recent  wound  is  healed,  through  the 
sweet-voiced  sound  of  the  sounding-board,  like  the 
sweet-streamed  peal  of  the  organ  ?” 

The  Irish  harp  having  been  such  a  favourite  with 
their  clergy  in  early  times,  renders  it  probable  that 
before  organs  came  into  use  in  church  worship,  it  was 
generally  played  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  choral 
services,  which  we  know  were  chanted  as  far  back  as 
the  6th  century.  Here  is  an  adaptation  of  a  quaint  old 
Latin  hymn  in  proof  of  this : — 

“  May  the  High  and  Holy  One 
Guard  us  from  His  Heavenly  Tlirone, 

While  we  sing,  with  grateful  hearts. 

Hymns  in  ten  appointed  parts.” 

The  mutations  of  fashion  have  had  their  influence  on 
the  harp,  once  the  national  instrument  of  Ireland  as  of 
Wales,  and  to  the  performance  on  which,  by  a  famous 
race  of  minstrels,  composers,  and  musicians,  Ireland 
owes  what  distinction  she  has  attained  in  the  ranks  of 
art.  Numerous  and  highly  romantic  are  the  stories 
recorded  of  the  Irish  harpers.  One  of  the  most  gifted 
and  renowned  of  these  was  Carolan,  of  whose  extra¬ 
ordinary  genius  an  illustration  has  been  given  above. 
Like  many  other  harpers  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago, 
Carolan,  who  was  born  in  the  county  Meath,  in  1670, 
was  stone-blind,  having  been  early  deprived  of  his  sight 
by  small-pox,  that  horrible  epidemic  which  raged  still 
more  furiously  then  than  in  our  own  day,  and  without 
the  alleviating  and  arresting  influences  now  employed  to 
check  its  ravages.  The  profession  of  harper  was,  indeed, 
for  a  considerable  period  reserved  as  a  provision  for  the 
sons  of  reduced  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  blind 
from  this  or  any  other  cause.  Carolan  used  to  jot  down  his 
compositions,  which  were  most  numerous,  upon  the 
buttons  of  his  coat,  which  he  made  to  represent,  by  the 
stretch  of  his  imagination,  alternate  lines  and  spaces. 
Some  of  his  melodies  are  unsurpassed  for  tender  and 
plaintive  expression.  He  was  hopelessly  attached  to  a 
young  lady,  whom,  like  the  Scotch  poet  Burns  with  his 
Mary,  he  made  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  touching 
strains.  How  exquisitely  sensitive  the  remaining  senses 
become  with  those  deprived  of  one  is  well  known,  and 
Carolan,  when,  in  after  life,  an  aged  as  well  as  blind 
man,  travelling  on  a  pilgrimage,  recognised  the  object  of 
his  passionate  youthful  love  by  a  mere  touch  of  her  hand 
as  he  was  assisting  her  out  or  a  ferry-boat. 

Of  an  affectionate  and  confiding  nature,  Carolan  was 
also,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  extremely  jealous  and 
irascible,  and  in  particular  any  attempt  by  another  to  ap¬ 
propriate  one  of  the  musical  offsprings  of  his  own  genius 
would  sufRce  to  throw  him  into  a  state  of  fury.  This 
susceptibility  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to  his  rollicking 
and  fun-loving  friends  and  associates. 

One  of  the  tunes  which  has  immortalised  his  name  is 
that  of  “  Bumper  Squire  Jones.”  He  was  composing 
the  music  of  that  famous  song  at  an  inn  in  Antrim, 
where  he  had  temporarily  put  up  in  honour  of  a  great 
patron  of  his,  Morris  Jones,  Esq.  The  anecdote  re¬ 
minds  one  of  The  Rival  Composers,  so  cleverly  sung  and 
acted  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  John  Parry  and  Ger- 
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man  Reed,  for  he  was  overheard  at  his  work  by  the 
landlord,  who,  having  a  quick  ear  for  music,  and  toler¬ 
able  skill  on  the  violin,  when  Carolan  emerged,  radiant 
with  triumph,  and  boasting  that  he  had  now  got  hold 
of  a  melody  that  would,  he  flattered  himself,  delight  the 
squire,  assured  him  that  the  air  was  a  common  and  well- 
known  one,  proving  his  assertion  by  playing  it  off  note 
by  note  upon  the  violin.  Carolan’s  fury  at  this  jest  was 
ungovernable,  and  it  required  several  of  those  bumpers, 
the  joys  of  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  describe, 
and  also,  unless  tradition  errs,  to  enjoy,  to  appease  it. 

A  trick  of  the  same  kind  was  played  on  him  while 
he  was  staying  at  Castle  Archdale,  the  seat  of  another 
of  his  generous  patrons.  An  inmate  picked  up  the  tune 
of  “  Mrs.  Archdale  ”  while  the  blind  harper  was  com¬ 
posing  it,  and  assuming  the  character  of  a  strolling 
harper  of  very  inferior  abilities,  named  Bereen,  whom 
Carolan  detested,  played  it  in  a  wretched  manner  on  a 
harp.  This  so  excited  Carolan’s  jealous  rage  that  he 
vowed  he  would  never  enter  the  doors  again  unless 
Bereen  were  immediately  put  in  the  stocks.  This,  to 
quiet  him,  they  pretended  to  do,  Carolan  exerting  him¬ 
self  to  belabour  the  impostor  with  his  stick  as  they 
made  believe  to  drag  him  away  to  the  place  of  punish¬ 
ment. 

One  more  anecdote  of  this  old  harper,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  order  of  ancient  Milesian  bards. 

It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once  took  a  vow  of  absti¬ 
nence,  and  for  a  time  kept  it  as  rigidly  as  even  Father 
Mathew  himself,  had  he  flourished  in  those  times,  could 
have  desired,  but  that  during  the  teetotal  period  his 
harp  lay  idle,  and  he  produced  no  lovely  songs  and 
melodies  as  before.  One  day,  however,  he  came  across 
a  friend  who  urged  him  just  to  put  a  bottle  of  potheen 
— the  purest  ever  distilled  in  secret  cabin — to  his  nose, 
merely  to  inhale  its  aromatic  fragrance.  After  a  moment 
or  two’s  pressing  he  complied,  but  had  no  sooner  done 
so  than  the  neck  of  the  bottle  was  placed  between  hi^ 
lips,  and  not  removed  till  the  contents  had  flowed  down 
his  throat,  and  immediately  after,  such  was  the  miracu¬ 
lous  effect  of  the  draught,  he  laid  hold  of  his  long- 
neglected  harp  and  composed  the  modulation  of  one  ot 
his  most  delightful  melodies,  writing,  also,  the  words  of 
the  song,  or  planxty,  which  he  entitled  “  Carolan’s 
Recipe  for  Drinking,”  thus  involuntarily  corroborating 
the  opinion  of  a  native  writer,  who,  in  allusion  to  the 
admirable  reform  effected  by  Father  Mathew,  still  re¬ 
marked  that  “  a  power  of  fun  and  music  went  away  with 
the  whiskey.” 

Carolan’s  last  composition  was  his  “  Farewell  to 
Music,”  which,  calling  for  his  harp,  he  played  a  few 
hours  before  he  died,  with  such  rare  and  touchin 
pathos  that  it  drew  tears  from  all  present. 

Denis  a  Hampsz,  or  Hempson,  comes  next  in  sue 
cession  to  Carolan.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  admirab  • 
playing,  touching  the  strings  in  a  most  crisp  and  preci. 
manner  with  those  immensely  long  crooked  nails  de 
scribed  by  old  writers  on  bardic  minstrelsy.  In  playin; 
he  caught  the  string  between  the  flesh  and  the  nai 
not  like  most  harpers  of  his  own  and  other  days,  wh 
pulled  it  by  the  fleshy  part  of  the  finger  alone.  O 
account  of  an  enormous  excrescence  on  the  back  of  h- 
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head  he  was  known  by  the  cognomen  of  “  The  man 
with  two  heads”  in  his  native  town  of  Craigmore,  in 
Londonderry.  His  parents  were  well-to-do,  respectable 
people,  his  father  being  the  owner  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  ;  but  losing  his  sight  from  small-pox  when 
a  child  of  three,  he  was  put  to  learn  the  harp  under  the 
instruction  of  a  woman,  Bridget  O’Cahan,  and  at  eighteen 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  travelling  harper  on  his  own 
account.  Many  curious  incidents  befell  him  on  his  ram¬ 
bles  through  both  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where,  in  those 
days  of  licence,  hospitality  was  carried  to  an  extent  that 
knew  no  bounds. 

On  one  occasion  while  he  was  playing  at  the  castle  of 
the  Laird  of  Strone,  a  messenger  arrived  hastily  saying 
that  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  coming  grouse-shooting, 
and  purposing  to  claim  house-room  for  a  few  days. 
The  lady  of  the  house,  “  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,” 
turned  to  her  husband  in  great  perplexity,  saying,  as 
ladies  will  say  in  such  cases,  “  What  shall  we  do,  my 
dear,  for  so  many  in  the  way  of  beds  ?”  “  Give  your¬ 
self  no  uneasiness,”  was  the  reply  of  her  husband ; 
“  only  give  us  enough  to  eat,  and  I  will  supply  the  rest ; 
and  as  for  beds,  believe  me,  every  man  shall find  one  for 
himself” — meaning  that  all  his  guests  would  sooner  or 
later  fall  under  the  table. 

It  may  not  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
Hempson  the  harper  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  bonds 
of  Hymen  when  he  had  reached  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-six  !  forming  a  quite  sudden  and  improvised  union 
with  a  person  whom  he  met  accidentally  at  the  house  of 
a  friend.  When  questioned  on  this  strange  proceeding, 
and  what  led  to  it,  he  answered,  “  I  can’t  tell,  if  it  was 
not  the  devil  buckled  us  together,  she  being  lame  and  I 
blind.” 

One  daughter  was  born  of  this  extraordinary  union, 
and  when  she  in  her  turn  married  and  became  the 
mother  of  several  children,  it  was  a  whim  of  the  old 
harper,  in  which  he  was  affectionately  indulged,  to  say, 
when  approaching  his  dotage,  that  he  maintained  the 
whole  family  of  his  descendants.  He  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  1 12,  his  latest  days  being  tended  and  solaced  by 
the  kindness  of  a  humane  patron,  a  clergyman.  The 
day  before  his  death,  hearing  that  this  gentleman  had 
come  to  visit  him,  he  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  and 
his  old  time-worn  harp,  which  he  always  kept  near  him 
under  the  bedclothes,  was  placed  in  his  hands  ;  he  then 
struck  a  few  notes  of  a  favourite  air,  but  soon  sank 
back  on  his  pillow  unable  to  proceed,  thus  taking  his 
last  farewell  of  the  beloved  instrument  from  which  he 
never  separated  himself  even  in  his  sleeping  hours,  and 
which  had  been  his  solace  throughout  a  life  extended  to 
the  utmost  span.  On  this  harp,  still  preserved  as  a  relic 
in  the  family  of  its  aged  owner’s  kind  friend,  are  sculp¬ 
tured  these  lines  : — 

“  In  the  days  of  Noaii  I  was  green ; 

After  Lis  flood  I’ve  not  been  seen 

Until  seventeen  Imndretl  and  two  I  was  found 

By  Cormac  Kelly,  underground ;  • 

He  raised  me  up  to  that  degree. 

Queen  of  Music  they  call  me.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  half  the  legends 

•  In  aUnsion  to  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  the  material — ^bog-fir— 
of  which  it  WM  made. 


and  anecdotes  concerning  Ireland’s  harps  and  harpers. 
One  more  may  be  related  in  connection  with  the  adven¬ 
turous  frolics  and  “  hair-breadth  ’scapes”  of  another  of 
the  order,  Owen  Keenan,  who  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  reckless  and  devil-may-care  of  his  tribe. 
He  too  had  a  patron,  a  gentleman  of  family,  a  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  on  a  member  of  his  household,  a  fascina¬ 
ting  French  governess,  Keenan  dared  to  fix  his  roving 
fancy.  Blind  though  he  was,  he  endeavoured  to 
approach  the  object  of  his  passion,  Romeo-like,  by 
means  of  a  ladder  affixed  to  the  window.  This  daring 
act  so  incensed  the  master  of  the  family,  that  he  had  the 
adventurous  minstrel  committed  to  prison  on  a  charge 
of  housebreaking.  But  if  Keenan  was  unlucky  in  love, 
he  was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  that  rara  avis,  a 
true  friend,  in  the  person  of  another  member  of  the 
confraternity,  also  blind,  but  of  a  superior  grade,  who, 
hearing  of  Keenan’s  mishap,  posted  down  to  Omagh, 
where  the  discomfited  Lovelace  lay,  in  dungeon  vile,  to 
whom,  from  the  respectability  of  his  appearance  and 
retinue,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission.  The 
gaoler  was  fortunately  absent ;  his  wife  loved  music 
and  whiskey  -,  the  two  blind  harpers  contrived  to  humour 
her  weakness  in  both  respects,  stole  the  keys  from  her 
pocket,  and  while  Higgins  remained  behind  charming, 
like  another  Orpheus,  this  she-Cerberus  with  his  lyre, 
Keenan  marched  gaily  out  with  Higgins’s  boy  on  his 
back  to  guide  him  over  a  ford  he  had  to  cross,  after 
which  he  again  bent  his  steps  to  the  fortress  that  held 
his  beloved  captive — in  other  words,  to  Killymoon, 
Mr.  Stewart’s  residence — scaled  the  jealous  walls,  and 
after  another  commitment  and  another  narrow  escape, 
finally  succeeded  in  bearing  forth  his  gallantly-woa 
Juliet,  whom  he  married. 

The  belief  of  the  ancient  Celtic  race  in  the  super¬ 
natural  and  legendary  was  ever  most  profound.  In 
every  cabin  of  an  evening  would  be  heard,  interspersed 
by  the  soft  wail  of  the  pipe,  an  instrument  of  a  more 
subdued  and  melodious  tone  than  the  Scotch — tales  re¬ 
lated  by  the  old,  and  ballads  chanted  by  the  young, 
as  the  circle  gathered  round  the  hissing  and  sparkling 
sods  of  turf,  concerning  the  witchcrafts  of  the  “  good 
little  people”  described  as  appearing  to  mortals  attired 
in  brown  jackets,  yellow  breeches,  grey  stockings,  and 
Dutch-crowned  hats.  All  had  some  story  to  recount, 
some  personal  adventure  with  the  “  pisherogue,”  some 
warning  received  from  the  voice  of  the  “  Banshee,”  or 
tic-tac  of  the  “  Leprechaun.”  But  scenes  of  fancy  such 
as  these  have  vanished  before  the  great  facts  of  Progress, 
Education,  and  Emigration,  and  a  few  years  hence  the 
traditions  and  localities  of  the  fairies  will  be  altogether 
numbered  with  the  past ;  the  wild  strains  of  aerial  music 
which  floated  round  the  ancient  “  rath,”  and  sang  the 
matin  and  vesper  song  of  the  shepherd-boy,  will  be 
heard  no  more,  even  in  imagination,  and  the  romance 
of  elfin  life  be  no  longer  recited  to  amuse  and  warn  the 
rising  generation.  As  the  old  song  aptly  says  : — 

“  Ah !  the  pleasant  days  have  vanished  ere  our  UTetched  doubtiugs 
banished 

All  the  graceful  spirit  people,  children  of  the  earth  and  sea ; 

They  whom  often  in  the  olden  time  when  earth  was  fresh  and 
golden. 

Every  mortal  could  behold  in  every  tower,  and  flower,  and  tree.” 
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HEINRICH  HEINE:  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — II. 


HEINE’S  dramatic  pieces  are  the  next  that  we  have 
to  speak  of.  Radc/i^ and  Almanzor  cannot  compare 
with  his  poems,  though  he  was  proudest  of  them  among 
all  his  compositions,  as  Cicero  was  of  his  verses.  They 
were  both  dictated  by  the  Weltschmerz,  in  an  unhappy, 
discontented  mood.  Both  were  written  before  1823, 
and  published  together  in  that  year.  RadcUff  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  plots  of  gloomy  and  sanguinary  old  English 
ballads  ;  the  author  endeavoured  to  copy  Lord  Byron’s 
most  mis.anthropic  ideas  and  Shakspeare’s  wildest  lan¬ 
guage.  The  plot  of  Almanzor  comes  more  natural  to 
the  Jewish  philosopher.  He  was  a  Jew  at  that  time 
outwardly,  as  throughout  his  life  he  remained  at  least 
an  anti-Christian  inwardly  ;  hatred  of  Christianity  is  the 
leading  feature  of  the  play.  Almanzor,  a  young  Arab, 
returns  home  from  his  travels  to  find  his  family  turned 
Christians  ;  the  poet  takes  a  malicious  delight  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  impression  that  Christian  truths,  misrepresented 
by  realistic  exposition,  make  on  the  stanch  Mahomme- 
dan.  Neither  of  the  dramas  has  met  with  any  success 
in  Germany,  indeed  it  may  be  questioned  if  many 
except  literary  students  know  them  even  by  name.  From 
these  plays  it  is  a  pleasing  change  to  the  Pictures  of 
Travel,  which  first  established  Heine’s  reputation  as  a 
poet  and  reformer.  The  sensation  produced  by  the 
first  volume,  published  in  1826,  is  almost  unrivalled  in 
literary  history.  It  was  the  first  cheerful,  hearty  laugh 
heard  amidst  the  sombre  and  gloomy  half-silence  reign¬ 
ing  in  the  literary  world — the  first  return  to  nature  after 
a  long  period  of  learned  masquerade.  Like  a  pert  and 
laughing  harlequin  Heine  leaped  into  the  midst  of  the 
solemn  assembly  of  mock  worthies,  laying  about  him 
right  and  left,  breaking  down  all  the  old-fashioned 
grandeur  raised  up  by  their  antiquated  wisdom  like  so 
much  crockery,  and  cracking  innumerable  jokes  on  the 
dumbfoundered  gentlemen  themselves.  It  was  a  literary 
revolution,  and  all  the  world  enjoyed  it.  There  is  much 
scepticism  in  the  book,  but  there  is  much  of  the  reckless 
exuberance  of  youth,  and  as  the  one  is  enjoyable  in  itself, 
the  other  was  appreciated  for  its  revolutionary  principle. 
Hollow  romanticism,  meaningless  phrases,  mock  senti¬ 
mentality,  had  so  long  swayed  the  world  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  see  them  overturned,  and  a  new,  more  captivat- 
ing  regime  installed  in  their  stead.  And  with  the  little 
bit  of  the  devil  forming  part  of  every  man’s  nature,  the 
wickedness  contained  in  the  book  was  accepted  as  so 
much  spice  the  better  to  season  the  novel  dish.  Heine’s 
humour  is  entirely  original  and  characteristic,  but  as  the 
work  progresses  it  betrays  more  and  more  the  libertine 
as  its  author.  The  Pictures  of  Travel  are  a  combination 
of  poetry  and  prose,  and  thus  introduce  us  to  Heine’s 
prose  writings,  to  which  critics  assign  a  higher  place 
still  in  merit  than  to  his  charming  poetry.  As  the  ideas 
are  original  and  clear,  the  language  is  simple,  concise, 
and  appropriate,  the  description  and  relation  natural, 
lively,  varied,  and  striking.  Had  German  writers,  in¬ 


stead  of  copying  the  more  showy  peculiarities  of  wit 
and  frivolous  jests  on  religion  and  government,  dived 
below  the  surface  of  his  writings,  and  endeavoured  to 
imitate  his  depth  of  thought  and  beauty  of  style,  Ger¬ 
man  literature  would  be  far  better  than  it  now  is. 
Among  Heine’s  prose  works  the  Pictures  of  Travel  are 
the  first  not  only  in  point  of  time  but  also  in  merit. 
They  established  his  reputation  as  a  great  writer,  but 
eventually  brought  him  into  disgrace  with  the  Prus¬ 
sian  government,  and  thus  led  to  his  voluntary  exile. 
Like  many  other  satirists,  Heine  did  not  know  where 
to  stop,  but  carried  his  wit  too  far ;  he  was  likewise 
intolerant  of  criticism  directed  against  himself,  though 
merciless  in  inflicting  it  on  others.  The  first  two 
volumes  contained  nothing  really  revolutionary,  and 
were  consequently  rather  encouraged  than  opposed  by 
government ;  in  the  two  last  volumes,  however,  Heine 
declared  open  war  to  monarchism  and  to  Christian 
religion,  and  attacked  even  generally  respected  men — 
as  for  instance  Count  Platen — with  a  degree  of  bitter¬ 
ness  scarcely  distinguishable  from  coarseness.  It  was 
the  same  feature  of  his  character  which  in  his  later 
years  prompted  him  to  assail  his  former  friend  Borne 
in  the  most  unjustifiable  manner.  This  injudicious 
indulgence  of  his  wit  cost  him  not  only  his  favour 
with  the  government,  but  also  the  respect  of  many  of 
his  readers.  His  books  were  officially  prohibited  in 
Prussia,  and  the  author  was  given  to  understand  that 
his  presence  in  the  country  was  undesirable.  The  first 
volume  of  Pictures  of  Travel  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
“  The  Return  Home,”  “  The  Hartz  Journey,”  and 
“  The  North  Sea.”  “  The  Return  Home  ”  is  exclu¬ 
sively  poetical,  and  contains  among  others  the  well- 
known  pieces  “  Lurline  ”  and  “  I  would  that  my  woes 
all  their  fulness,”  which,  by  the  charming  melodies  of 
Mendelssohn,  have  gained  a  world-wide  popularity  ; 
“  Thou  pretty  fishermaiden,”  to  which  Schubert  has 
done  like  justice  ;  “  My  heart,  my  heart  is  mournful,” 
“  As  the  gleaming  moon  is  piercing,”  “  A  flow’ ret 
thou  resemblest,”  “  Thou  hast  pearls,  thou  hast  dia¬ 
monds  also,”  &c.  One  of  the  greatest  favourites  in 
Germany,  set  to  music  by  L.  Hartmann,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing 

“I  stood  while  sadly  I  mus6d, 

And  her  likeness  closely  did  scan. 

And  her  beloved  features 

To  glow  with  life  began.  < 

“Around  her  lips  there  gathered 
A  sweet  and  wondrous  smile. 

And  as  through  tears  of  soitow. 

Her  clear  eyes  shone  the  while. 

“And  then  my  tears  responsive 
Adown  my  cheeks  did  pour— 

And  ah,  I  scarce  can  believe  it. 

That  I’ve  lost  thee  evermore.” 

The  “Hartz  Journey”  is  mixed  prose  and  verse; 
“  it  is  and  remains,”  says  Heine  himself,  “  a  fragment, 
and  the  many-coloured  threads  that  have  been  so  finely 
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spun  into  it  and  interweaved  with  so  much  harmony, 
are  suddenly  cut  in  two  by  the  shears  of  inexorable 
Fate.”  The  author  sets  out  on  his  “  Hartz  Journey” 
from  Gottingen,  and  points  the  first  arrow  from  his 
quiver  of  wit  at  the  ancient  and  venerable  university 
town,  as  a  piece  of  revenge  for  his  rustication.  Among 
the  profuse  prose  wit  and  satire  we  find  interspersed 
some  charming  idylls  and  elegies — such  as,  “  On  the 
mountmn  stands  the  cottage,”  and  “  Shepherd  boy’s  a 
king.”  Then  the  tale  becomes  a  prose  poem,  with 
beautiful  descriptions  of  the  wooded  mountain  scenery 
and  romantic  passages  on  love ;  the  author  travels 
through  the  old  fir  forest,  “  his  heart  as  fresh  as  the 
valleys  themselves  with  the  morning  dew  of  first  love 
he  keeps  up  a  secret  understanding  with  the  tall  trees, 
to  whom  he  tells  his  tale,  and  who  in  reply  move  their 
green  branches  in  sympathy ;  even  the  spirit  of  the 
mountains  pays  his  tribute  of  homage  to  the  poet,  whose 
eyes  he  is  well  aware  penetrate  deeper  into  his  secrets 
than  any  other  mortal’s. 

From  this  poetical  height  Heine  leaps  into  the  depth 
of  the  most  unpoetkal  “  Brocken  ”  scene,  and  thence, 
wi:!i  a  change  just  as  sudden,  back  into  the  idyllic, 
closing  with  the  charming  tale  of  “  Princess  Use.”  The 
third  part  of  the  first  volume  contains  the  two  first 
portions  of  the  “  North  Sea,”  written  in  verse ;  while 
the  third  part,  forming  the  opening  of  the  second  volume, 
is  written  in  prose.  The  poems  of  the  “  North  Sea” 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  characterise  in  few  words 
they  require  reading  from  beginning  to  end  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Many  among  them  are  as  beautifully  sublime  as 
poet  ever  penned,  and  portray  nature  in  its  boldest  and 
grandest  features.  Others  are  quite  absurd— often  a 
precious  kernel  is  concealed  in  an  obscure  husk,  as 
frequently  the  husk  is  glittering  and  the  kernel  value¬ 
less.  Om  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  characteristic 
of  Heine  is  “  The  Ocean  Spectre,”  a  beautiful  romance, 
the  result  of  the  poet’s  imagination  in  watching  the 
waves  from  deck ;  there  he  sees  his  love,  and  is  just 
about  to  leap  down  into  her  embrace  when  a  broad 
laugh  from  the  real  world  destroys  these  beautiful 
bubbles,  for — 

“ - just  in  time 

I  was  seized  by  the  foot  by  tlie  captain. 

And  torn  from  the  side  of  the  ship, 

While  lu!  cried,  biughing  bitterly, 

‘  Why,  doctor,  are  you  mad  ?’  ” 

The  Night  on  the  Strand  ”  (“Starless  and  cold  is  the 
night  ”)  also  deserves  mention.  In  the  third  part  of  the 
“  North  Sea,”  the  charming  romances  and  descriptions 
borrowed  from  the  sea  and  seashore  alternate  with 
bitter  invectives  against  the  North  German  aristocracy 
gracing  those  shores,  especially  the  Prussian  “junkers.” 
The  “  North  Sea”  is  succeeded  by  “  Le  Grand,”  like 
the  prose  part  of  the  “  Hartz  Journey,”  a  prose  poem. 
It  is  made  up  of  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  dreams  of 
love,  and  some  of  the  wittiest  Jeux  desprit  that  have 
flowed  from  the  author’s  pen.  The  bitterest  sarcasms 
are  again  pointed  against  Gottingen,  which  Heine  re¬ 
presents  as  contending  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
I'.im  bkth  with  six  other  towns,  all  of  them  modern 
Abderas.  A  prominent  feature  in  “  Le  Grand  ”  is 
Heine’s  pro-Napoleonic  sympathy,  u  leading  trait  in  his 


character,  tincturing  all  his  political  opinions.  He 
relates  the  effect  upon  him  of  the  first  sight  of  the 
modern  Csesar,  in  his  native  town  of  Diisseldorf,  and 
concludes  with  an  enthusiastic  panegyric  on  his  hero. 
He  is  especially  hard  upon  “  perfidious  Albion  ”  for 
sacrilegiously  pulling  down  the  idol  from  his  altar,  and 
threatens  us  with  condign  punishment.  “  Odd,”  he 
says,  “  the  emperor’s  three  greatest  adversaries  have 
already  been  visited  with  a  severe  fate  : — Londonderry 
has  cut  his  throat,  Louis  XVIII.  is  rotten  on  his  throne, 
and  Professor  Saalfeld — is  still  Professor  at  Gottingen.” 
“  Le  Grand  ”  is  followed  by  a  short  collection  of  poems 
entitled  “  New  Spring,”  which,  in  the  present  edition, 
concludes  the  second  volume.  Originally  there  was  an 
appendix,  “Letters  from  Berlin,”  later  suppressed  by 
the  author  himself,  though  for  no  obvious  reason  ;  they 
rank  among  the  wittiest  of  his  productions. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  comprise  “  Travels  in 
Italy”  and  “  English  Fragments,”  of  which  the  former 
are  as  brilliant  and  amusing  as  the  latter  are  ungenerous 
and  scurrilous.  In  the  character  of  Herr  Gumpel,  who 
travels  in  Italy  as  II  Marchese  Gumpelino,  Heine  carica¬ 
tures  the  favourite  weakness  of  Germans — viz.,  of 
aping  foreigners — in  a  most  ludicrous  and  happy  manner. 
Herr  Gumpel  has  by  this  book  become  a  generally- 
quoted  name  in  German  life.  Then  the  author  lashes 
humanity  in  general  and  short-sighted  human  philo¬ 
sophy  (of  which  he  was,  nevertheless,  an  admiring 
disciple)  in  particular,  in  the  zoological  manner  of  Swift, 
substituting  for  the  Houyhnhms  an  old  lizard,  whose 
very  skin  betrays  his  monstrous  amount  of  learning  by 
the  hieroglyphs  traced  upon  it,  which  he  asserts  to 
embody  the  quintessence  of  wisdom.  The  old  lizard 
has  made  it  his  study  to  acquire  some  insight  into  the 
nature  of  inferior  beings — such  as  monkeys,  men,  and 
serpents.  Scattered  among  these  witticisms  and  carica¬ 
tures  there  is,  as  usual,  some  poetry,  some  fine  descrip¬ 
tion — it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  no  more — and,  finally, 
some  blasphemous  witticism  on  religion,  and  especially 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  though  the  author,  in  abusing 
priests,  says  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  the 
two  Churches  :  the  Papists  claim  heaven  as  their  own, 
and  the  Protestants  pretend  to  have  rented  it  by  con¬ 
tract.  “English  Fragments”  are,  in  a  manner,  a  bad 
continuation  of  “  Le  Grand,”  being  dictated  by  Heine’s 
Napoleonic  principles  and  made  the  means  of  abusing 
England,  and  chiefly  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Party 
zeal  has  deprived  the  author  of  the  usual  command 
over  his  wit,  and  turned  his  satire  into  scurrilous  in¬ 
vective.  Even  our  enemies  in  Germany,  who  do  not 
usually  discriminate  between  fair  and  unfair  accusation, 
have  condemned  the  book,  and  therefore  we  are 
justified  in  passing  it  over. 

Having  come  to  the  time  of  Heine’s  first  stay  in  Paris, 
we  have  briefly  to  note  some  political  books  from  his 
pen.  The  first  of  these  is  an  Essay  on  Nobility.  The 
articles  written  for  iheAugsburgGazetteViV.Q'wisc  date  from 
this  period,  and  so  do  the  first  contributions  to  the  Biblio- 
theqtse  Contemporaine  and  Revue  des  deux  Mottdes.  Among 
the  Augsburg  Gazette  articles  those  on  the  “State  of 
France”  have  excited  most  interest,  but  on  the  whole 
these  political  writings  are  ephemeral  and  revolutionary 
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productions,  hardly  literary  compositions  of  any  value. 
With  the  Sa/on  Heine  returned  to  his  legitimate  class  of 
writing  with  his  habitual  success.  A  well-known 
German  critic  has  termed  this  book  a  reversal  of  the 
Pictures  of  2  ravel,  because  in  the  latter  the  author  con¬ 
ducts  the  reader  over  half  Europe  to  pick  up  the  scattered 
scenes  described  ;  whereas  in  the  former,  with  more 
regard  for  the  reader’s  convenience,  he  makes  the  cha¬ 
racters  travel  to  bring  them  before  him  at  Paris.  We 
have  thus  the  same  diversity  of  company  in  one  place 
that  in  the  other  book  we  purchased  by  journeys  to 
different  parts  of  Europe.  The  whole  is  admirably 
written  and  well  seasoned  with  wit ;  indeed,  the  season¬ 
ing  turns  out  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  tale  is  left  to  its  own  fiite  entirely,  the 
author  taking  up  this  scene  or  that,  and  making  it  long  or 
short  as  matter  offers  or  his  humour  prompts  him.  The 
Sa/ou  comprises  four  volumes,  the  greater  part  prose, 
with  a  few  lyrical  pieces  interspersed.  The  moral  cha¬ 
racter  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  to  look  up  wit  in  such  bad  company,  and 
that  the  author  has  made  dangerous  matter  so  palatable 
by  the  liberal  dressing  of  sparkling  esprit  and  happy 
humour.  The  first  volume  contains  two  poems  on 
French  painters,  prompted  by  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1831,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Monsieur  de  Schnabelenvopsii, 
the  latter,  in  spite  of  much  that  is  unesthetic,  a  perfect 
chef -cC oeuvre.  The  former  treat  chiefly  of  the  Revolutipa 
of  July,  a  favourite  theme,  so  brilliantly  handled,  that 
certain  passages  have  been  by  some  assigned  as  the  best 
of  Heine’s  prose  works.  The  Memoirs  betray  a  fertile 
imagination  as  well  as  keen  wit,  and  these  happy  gifts 
extract  the  sting  from  a  number  of  cynicisms  that  have 
found  their  way  into  the  volume.  The  descriptions  are 
particularly  good  and  graphic.  Dutch  life  is  amusingly 
caricatured.  The  philosophical  discourses  of  the  Leyden 
students  related  in  the  Memoirs  gave  birth  to  the  idea 
put  into  execution  in  the  second  volume,  of  writing  a 
book  on  German  philosophy,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French.  It  was  originally  written  for  the  Revue  desdeux 
Mondes,  and  only  later  translated  into  German.  In  this 
Heine  endeavours  to  bring  down  German  ponderous 
learning  and  abstract  speculation  to  the  level  of  lively 
French  superficiality.  Scientifically  the  book  has  no 
great  value,  but  as  a  review  of  German  ideas  and  philo¬ 
sophical  progress  it  is  remarkably  striking  and  charac¬ 
teristic,  impressing  on  the  mind  the  leading  theories  of 
each  school  by  a  few  features  easily  retained  by  memory. 
Numerous  anecdotes  of  the  various  philosophers  reviewed 
enliven  the  discourse,  and  more  strikingly  represent 
the  characters,  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  &c. ;  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Lessing  and  Fichte  are  particularly  good. 
The  third  part  of  Salon  contains  two  pieces,  “  Florentine 
Nights”  and  “  Elementary  Spirits.”  The  former  earned 
Heine  a  tribute  of  homage  that  he  might  justly  prize — 
viz.,  a  cushion  worked  and  presented  by  a  number  of 
Parisian  ladies,  with  a  wreath  of  half  roses  and  half 
laurels  upon  it.  He  owed  this  distinction  to  his  charm¬ 
ing  description  of  Parisian  life  in  the  “  Florentine  Nights.” 
Otherwise  the  piece  is  a  mere  fragment,  displaying,  how¬ 
ever,  an  abundance  of  captivating  ideas,  glowing  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  brilliant  wit ;  the  situations  described  are 


made  particularly  attractive,  and  the  author  discovers 
remarkable  judgment  in  music  and  subjects  of  art  which 
connoisseurs  cannot  fiiil  to  appreciate,  though  some  of 
the  criticisms  betray  unfair  harshness.  The  “  Elementary 
Spirits”  we  may  pass  over  as  one  of  the  least  significant 
among  Heine’s  writings  -,  the  fourth  volume  of  Salon, 
containing  a  fragment  of  a  novel,  the  “  Rabbi  of  Bacha- 
rach,”  may  be  included  in  this  censure,  being,  indeed, 
about  the  poorest  of  our  author’s  literary  productions. 
Another  writing  dating  from  the  first  years  of  Heine’s 
residence  in  Paris  is  the  History  of  Modern  Literature  in 
Germany,  supplemented  in  1836  by  the  better-known 
Romantic  School.  Both  are  critical  and  humorous  essays 
of  great  interest,  rendered  far  more  amusing  by  Heine’s 
peculiar  handling  than  the  subject  would  promise  to  be. 
The  author,  setting  out  from  the  Middle  Ages,  goes  on 
to  show  the  various  phases  through  which  the  romantic 
passed  in  its  progress  to  the  present  day.  He  analyses 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  principal  German  authors, 
compares  Schiller  with  Gothe,  and  particularly  appre¬ 
ciates  the  latter.  The  brothers  Schlegel,  the  great  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  romantic,  experience  severe,  indeed  unjustly 
harsh,  censure  at  the  hands  of  their  disciple,  especially 
A.  W.  Schlegel.  Altogether  Heine  repeatedly  sacrifices 
historical  and  critical  truth  to  wit,  exaggerating,  if  not 
inventing,  faults  for  the  sake  of  a  happy  jest.  If  his 
object  was  to  make  dry  matter  more  amusing,  he  has 
certainly  gained  it  by  the  free  use  of  poetical  licence,  for 
the  history  reads  as  pleasant  as  any  novel.  Tieck, 
another  leader  among  the  romantists,  has  more  justice 
done  him  than  the  brothers  Schlegel.  Novalis,  Brentano, 
Achim  von  Arnim,  Fouque,  Jean  Paul,  Uhland,  &c., 
are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  discussed.  Finally,  Heine 
digresses  on  to  French  soil,  passing  judgment  on  some 
French  authors,  among  whom  he  assails  Victor  Cousin 
with  particular  animosity. 

Another  literary  and  critical  essay  appeared  in  l839» 
entitled.  On  the  Women  of  Shakspeare,  which  is  hardly 
known  to  the  general  public,  nor  deserves  more  than 
passing  mention.  The  next  year  witnessed  a  piece  ot 
malice  and  coarse  vindictiveness  from  Heine’s  pen  that 
has  cast  a  slur  on  his  character  likely  to  be  remembered 
as  long  as  his  name  is.  His  former  friend  Borne  died, 
and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  a  glowing  eulogistic 
speech  at  his  grave  by  Raspail.  Borne  and  Heine  had 
in  their  youth  been  as  fast  and  firm  friends  as  ever  lived. 
Inspired  both  by  ardent  reformatory  zeal  and  genius, 
literary  and  political,  they  had  linked  their  fortunes 
together  in  a  common  task,  and  by  their  joint  efforts  had 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  Germany  that  shook  the 
old  empire,  with  its  decaying  literature,  to  the  very 
foundation,  and  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  through 
all  classes  of  society.  This  meritorious  task  has  gained 
the  friends  joint  celebrity  in  history  and  literature,  where 
neither  of  their  names  will  be  remembered  without  the 
other.  Sharing,  moreover,  their  exile  in  Paris,  they  had 
extorted  equal  enthusiastic  admiration  from  the  French 
among  whom  they  lived,  and  who  gladly  claimed  their 
adopted  citizens  as  brethren  of  their  flesh  and  blood. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Heine  was  the  more  emi¬ 
nent  author.  Borne  was  the  nobler  mind ;  neither  in  his 
writings  nor  in  his  conversation  has  he  ottered  an  on- 
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generous  word  against  either  friend  or  enemy  while 
Heine’s  works  teem  with  malicious  and  insidious,  gene¬ 
rally  untruthful,  attacks  upon  his  adversaries.  During 
the  latter  period  of  Borne’s  life  an  estrangement  had 
taken  the  place  of  former  friendship,  and  as  Heine  could 
not  be  indifferent  but  he  must  hate,  and  could  not  hate 
but  he  must  revile,  he  employed  every  opportunity  to 
throw  dirt  at  his  rival  and  enemy.  The  latter’s  death, 
with  all  the  honour  bestowed  upon  him  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  was  too  inviting  an  opportunity  to  pass  unused, 
so  Heine  published  a  paper  as  a  funeral  speech  that 
even  his  fondest  admirers  turn  from  with  loathing. 
We  pass  on  with  pleasure  to  the  next  writing,  the 
Winters  Tale,  which,  in  respect  of  wit,  is  generally 
allowed  the  palm  of  all  Heine’s  works.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  satirical  descriptions  of  and  parodies  on  Ger¬ 
man  manners,  loosely  attached  to  an  account  of  the 
author’s  journey  from  Paris  to  Hamburg.  The  Ger¬ 
man  national  feelings  are  criticised  and  scourged  with 
rare  good  will  and  an  abundance  of  pungent  satire. 
This  cost  Heine  much  of  his  popularity  at  the  time  with 
the  learned  and  patriotic  among  his  countrymen  ;  now, 
of  course,  after  its  political  regeneration,  Germany  readily 
forgives  the  severe  criticisms  of  former  times.  The 
Winter  s  Tale  had  to  pass  through  the  censor’s  shears 
before  publication,  pruning  its  satire,  and  eliminating 
much  that  was  personal  and  offensive.  Impartially 
viewed,  the  Winters  Tale,  far  from  proving  Heine’s  sup¬ 
posed  w,  nt  of  patriotism,  goes  far  to  establish  the  op¬ 
posite  sentiment ;  the  author  deserved  the  thanks  rather 
than  the  censure  of  his  compatriots  for  unmercifully 
uncovering  their  weaknesses  and  shortcomings,  though 
he  did  not  recommend  any  better  substitute.  The  thank¬ 
less  task  of  holding  up  a  mirror  of  self-knowledge  to  a 
nation  has,  however,  always  been  particularly  thankless 
in  Germany,  where,  moreover,  the  flourishing  power 
of  official  censorship  has  made  it  an  exceptionally  hard 
one.  In  the  Winter's  Tale  the  author’s  interview  with 
Emperor  Barbarossa,  in  the  cavern  of  the  KyffTiauser, 
and  with  the  goddess  Hammonia — the  wit  of  the  latter 
descending  rather  below  the  accepted  drawing-room 
standard — are  about  the  most  amusing  passages. 

The  next  book,  Atta  Troll,  is  one  of  Heine’s  happiest 
poetical  productions  ;  it  is  as  brilliant  in  wit  as  it  is 
original  and  extravagant  in  conception.  The  book  pur¬ 
sues  a  double  task ;  it  is  a  combination  of  satire  and  ro¬ 
mance,  and  as  either  of  the  two  elements  predominates 
it  becomes  in  turn  more  poetic  or  more  risible.  Atta 
Troll,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  which  Heine  has  termed 
“  the  last  free  forest  song  of  the  romantic,”  is  a  bear, 
and  in  its  character  it  is  the  author’s  object  to  lash  the 
poverty  of  thought  and  conventional  formalism  of  the 
romancists  of  his  day.  The  poetical  talent  and  original 
conception  of  the  first  poets  of  that  school  had  been 
succeeded  by  servile  imitations  of  the  outward  form  and 
ridiculous  sentimentality,  attempting  novelty  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  perfectly  unsuitable  objects  dressed  up  in  the 
stereotype  phrases  of  hackneyed  verse.  It  was  per¬ 
haps  the  best  image  of  these  excrescences  of  poetry  that 
Heine  could  have  hit  upon,  to  represent  them  as  a 
dancing  bear,  having  learnt  a  couple  of  tricks  which  he 
performs  from  habit,  without  attaching  any  meaning  or 


thought  whatever  to  them.  In  this  critical  and  satirical 
work  Heine’s  humour  is  as  grotesquely  amusing  as  any 
satirist’s  that  has  lived  ;  and  when  he  gives  the  reins  to 
his  romantic  fancy,  he  introduces  the  reader  to  scenes  of 
as  wild  an  imagination  as  the  dream  god  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  poem  entitled  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  could  have  produced.  After 
showing  up  Atta  Troll  and  his  fair  consort,  Mumma, 
as  dancing  bears,  and  following  the  former  into  his 
native  cave  in  the  famous  valley  of  Ronceval,  the  poet 
leads  us  into  the  witch  Uraca’s  den,  where  Lascaro,  her 
son,  a  corpse  long  dead,  is  restored  to  something  like 
life  by  the  potent  charm  of  one  of  his  mother’s  magic 
salves.  In  the  slumber  produced  by  the  overpowering 
exhalations  of  the  witch’s  cave,  Heine  passes  before  our 
eyes  visions  of  bears  and  spectres,  gods  and  goddesses 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Ancient  Germany,  in  a  wild  and 
fantastic  procession  that,  with  all  its  romantic  excellence 
and  extravagance,  cannot  fail  to  win  from  us  a  hearty 
laugh,  in  which  we  know  we  are  joined  by  the  poet 
himself.  We  may  as  well  observe  here,  that  it  was 
Heine’s  treatment  of  the  romantic,  introducing  the  humo¬ 
rous  element,  and,  so  to  say,  giving  the  incorporeal 
dreams  shape  and  body,  which  has  prepared  many  ro¬ 
mantic  and  mythological  subjects  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  stage  ;  for  instance,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  Lurline, 
Mermaids,  Emperor  Barbarossa  in  the  Kyffliauser,  Diana, 
the  Fairy  Abunde,  Herodias,  &c. 

The  last  great  poetical  work  that  Heine  produced, 
was  written  in  1850  and  1 85 1,  when  he  was 
suffering  severely  from  his  last  long  illness.  It  is  a  truly 
Heineian  production,  and  caused  great  sensation  among 
the  literary  world.  In  the  epilogue  the  author  informs 
his  readers  that  he  has  made  his  peace  with  God  and 
with  religion,  and  has  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  reformed  prodigal ;  he  affirms  to 
have  burned  all  his  blasphemous  verses — which,  by-the- 
bye,  is  not  quite  true,  only  too  many  have  remained  to 
sully  the  poet’s  fame — because  he  prefers  their  burning 
to  his.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  announces  this  con¬ 
version  and  the  way  in  which  he  satirises  human  immor¬ 
tality  by  ascribing  the  same  property  to  seals,  leaves  the 
sincerity  of  his  declaration  at  best  very  doubtful.  Roman- 
cero  is  divided  into  three  parts,  entitled  “  Histories,” 
“  Lamentations,”  and  “  Hebrew  Melodies.”  The  “  His¬ 
tories  ”  comprise  a  number  of  ballads  of  varying  length 
and  character,  ancient  and  modern,  treated  romantically 
and  humorously  in  the  poet’s  ordinary  style.  The  “  Battle 
of  Hastings  ”  is  one  of  the  fiivourites  among  them. 
“  Vitzliputzli,”  one  of  the  longest,  is  about  the  most 
ridiculous  and  extravagant.  The  “  Lamentations  ”  begin 
with  a  poem,  “  Wood  Solitude,”  expressive  of  the  con¬ 
stant  war  waging  between  the  author’s  heart  and  his 
intellect.  He  seeks  the  recollections  of  his  youth,  when 
romance  was  to  him  romance  indeed,  unmixed  with 
worldly  scepticism  and  the  prose  of  reality ;  he  goes 
into  the  forest,  along  the  rippling  brook  to  find  his 
old  friends  the  fairies  and  nymphs,  and  to  learn  from 
them  new  tales  of  romantic  lore,  but  he  finds  them  no 
more ;  his  philosophy  and  realism  have  deprived  him  of 
the  eyesight  with  which  alone  he  could  perceive 
them : — 
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*  From  the  forest  have  vanish’ll  the  elves  with  their  graces, 
Horns  hear  I,  and  yelping  dogs  in  their  places. 

While  hid  in  the  thicket  the  trembling  roe 
Is  licking  her  wounds  with  tearful  woe. 

“And  where  arc  the  mandrakes?  Methinks  they  are  hiding 
In  clefts  of  the  rocks,  as  a  safe  place  of  hiding ; 

My  dear  little  friends.  I’m  returning  again. 

Hut  reft  of  my  garland  and  joy  I  remain.” 

Next  to  “  Wood  Solitude  ”  we  may  refer  to  “  Laza¬ 
rus,”  which  is  supposed  to  represent  a  kind  of  journal 
of  thoughts  during  his  illness  ;  it  comprises  twenty  short 
pieces  of  the  same  “  sick-room  ”  character.  The  “  He¬ 
brew  Melodics  ”  are  far  superior  to  the  former  two. 
They  discover  plainly  the  Judaism  that  had  not  left  the 
poet  at  the  time  of  his  death,  though  it  had  been  appa¬ 
rently  covered  over  by  his  worldly  philosophy  and  mock 
Christianity.  Still  it  is  only  a  romantic  attachment  of 
the  memory  that  seeks  expression  in  those  Jewish  songs ; 
there  arc  some  recollections  of  his  childhood  re-awakening 
in  what,  after  his  fast  living,  was  practically  his  old  age. 
Otherwise  he  has  attacked  the  God  of  Judaism  as 
blasphemously  as  the  God  of  Christianity.  Even  the 
“  Hebrew  Melodies  ”  display  a  spirit  of  coarse  mate¬ 
rialism  that  disfigures  them.  “  jehuda  Ben  Halevy,” 
indeed,  the  chief  and  middle  part  of  the  three  pieces 
(Princess  Sabath,  Jehuda  Ben  Halevy,  and  Disputation), 
stands  out  meritoriously  from  the  rest  as  a  genuine 
poetical  conception  bearing  comparison  with  the  finest 
of  Heine’s  other  poems.  The  impressions  of  its  beauty 
and  poetry  are  entirely  obliterated  by  the  perusal  of  the 
concluding  piece  of  “  Hebrew  Melodies,”  “  Disputa¬ 
tion,”  in  which  the  author  gives  himself  up  completely 
to  his  Voltairean  scepticism,  assailing  both  Christianity 
and  Judaism  with  the  keen  venom  of  his  profane  wit. 
The  way  in  which  he  regarded  the  differences  of  the 
two  religions  is  shown  in  the  last  verse,  concluding  in 
true  Heineian  style  with  a  disgusting  idea. 

Once  more  before  his  death  did  Heine,  three  years 
after  finishing  Romancero,  take  up  his  poet’s  pen  to 
write  the  “Latest  Poems.”  Of  these  the  “Slave- 
ship”  is  indisputably  the  best  and  most  interesting. 
There  is  an  appendix  to  Lazarus  among  them,  com¬ 
prising  eleven  pieces,  very  much  of  the  character  of  the 

Lazarus  ”  of  the  “  Lamentations.” 

There  was  nothing  elevating,  no  hope,  no  faith,  in 
Heine’s  philosophy,  or,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  reli¬ 
gion.  In  the  agonies  of  suffering,  he  calls  on  death 
to  release  him,  with  a  gloomy  sense  that  death  is 
annihilation  : — 

“  O  hasten  thee  quickly  and  sever 
^ly  life’s  thread  so  saddening'. 

Escaping  this  inadd’ning 
Turmoil  of  life’s  distresses  for  ever.” 

Again  he  turns  over  the  justice  of  religion  in  his  mind, 
but  cannot  find  an  answer  to  his  question : — 

“  Wherefore  liends  the  .lust  One,  bleeding 
'Neath  the  cross’s  weight  laborious, 

AVhilc  upon  his  steed  the  wicked 
Hides  all  proudly  and  victorious  ? 


“  Wherein  lies  the  fault  ?  It  is  not 
That  our  Ood  is  not  Almighty  ? 

Or  hath  He  Himself  offended  ? — 

Such  a  thought  seems  wild  and  Highty.* 

“  Thus  are  we  for  ever  asking. 

Till  at  length  our  mouths  securely 
With  a  cIckI  of  earth  are  fastened, — 

That  is  not  an  answer  surely  ?” 

Though  with  his  philosopher’s  arrogance  he  can  seat 
himself  on  a  divine  throne  of  his  own  making,  flattering 
himself  (in  The  God's  Twilight)  “  I  have  seen  through 
the  fabric  of  the  universe” — i.e.,  I  understand  the  laws 
by  which  the  universe  is  governed — at  the  end  of  a  life’s 
studies  and  speculations  he  confesses  himself  compelled 
to  despair  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  with  the  hopeless 
question,  “  That  is  not  an  answer  surely  ?” 

In  the  face  of  this  rampant  atheism  and  profanity  it 
may  seem  strange  that  some  of  the  finest  hymns,  written 
ill  the  loftiest  strain,  that  German  literature  owns,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  sceptic  Heine.  '  This  only  shows  the 
more  plainly  the  discord  that  must  have  raged  within 
his  breast.  He  was  capable  of  grasping  an  exalted  idea 
and  making .  it  his  own  for  purposes  of  poetry,  but  it 
seemed  an  insult  to  his  superior  philosophical  knowledge 
to  allow  the  keen  intellect  to  be  governed  by  ideas 
springing  from  the  heart  or  the  soul.  Besides  addressing 
his  hymns  to  exclusively  religious  subjects,  Heine  has 
in  a  similar  elevated  manner  directed  hymn-like  poems 
to  the  heathen  deities — for  whom  he  professed  great 
admiration — and  to  lifeless  objects  and  scones  of  nature, 
such  as  the  sea,  the  storm,  &c.  In  all  these  he  seems 
to  have  stepped  altogether  out  of  his  own  character,  so 
opposed  is  their  conception  to  that  of  his  other  writings. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  features  in  Heine’s  writings  and  character,  both 
good  and  bad,  and  the  immense  influence  he  has  wielded 
on  the  modern  literature  of  his  country.  We  have  not 
been  able,  naturally,  to  refer  to  every  writing  from  his 
pen,  but  we  have  mentioned  all  the  principal  ones. 
Heine’s  works  have  been  likened  to  a  garden,  in  which 
the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  flowers  grow  side  by 
side  with  poisonous  weeds  and  prickly  thistles.  The 
latter  have,  in  their  rich  and  exuberant  growth,  found 
as  many  admirers  almost  as  the  former,  and  thus  his 
faults  have  been  as  studiously  copied  as  his  excellences, 
and  on  the  whole  with  better  success.  How  beneficial 
would  have  been  Heine’s  example  were  his  beauties  not 
disfigured  by  scepticism,  atheism,  profanity,  and  blas¬ 
phemy,  and  the  subordination  of  every  higher  sentiment 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  biting  wit,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
but  profitless  to  speculate  upon.  Still,  however  nume¬ 
rous  and  great  are  the  flaws  attaching  to  his  writings, 
the  accompanying  beauties,  elevated  sentiment,  true  de- 
scriptio'n,  musical  and  appropriate  language,  happy  wit, 
and  poetical  conception  will  ever  secure  to  Heine  an 
honoured  and  prominent  place  among  the  leading  authors 
of  his  country. 

*  Hardly  a  correct  translation.  “  Acli  das  ware  nicder-trachtig” 
means  “  how  shameful  that  were,”  implying  not  only  doubt,  but  at 
the  same  time  censure  of  Diviuc  wisdom. 
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RALPH  WINDHAM’S  SUPPER. 


“  ^OME  into  my  room  to-night,  Eyre,  and  we  will 
try  to  master  the  rest  of  that  Terence.  A  good 
two  hours’  work  ought  to  finish  off  the  old  beggar, 
oughtn’t  it  ?” 

So  spoke  my  college  friend  Windham,  as  we  stood 
together  under  the  shadow  of  the  classic  walls  of  St. 
Agatha’s,  Cambridge.  Don’t  you  know  St.  Agatha’s, 
courteous  reader  ?  (Query,  why  are  all  readers 
courteous  in  authors’  parlance  ?  To  judge  from  my 
own  observation,  they  of  all  people  ought  to  know  by 
experience  something  of  that  rudeness  on  which  Britons 
pride  themselves,  calling  it  plain  speaking  ;  though,  to 
be  sure,  they  don’t  hear  the  merciless  remarks  which 
may  assail  their  own  books.  At  any  rate,  the  phrase  is 
the  correct  term,  and  I  must  follow  the  fashion.)  So, 
courteous  reader,  don’t  you  know  St.  Agatha’s  ?  Then 
perhaps  you  may  know  St.  Margaret’s  or-  St.  Philip’s  ? 
They  will  answer  equally  well ;  for,  for  many  reasons,  I 
don’t  want  you  to  pitch  too  exactly  on  my  dear  old  col¬ 
lege  and  its  inmates  ;  for  my  tale  is  true,  “  courteous  ” 
reader. 

I  have  said  Windham  was  my  friend,  and  he  was  in¬ 
deed  as  noble  and  true  a  friend  as  man  ever  had.  He 
was  perhaps  the  most  widely  popular  man  in  the  college  ; 
for  though  a  certain  set  of  the  very  wildest  and  fastest 
affected  a  sneer  and  a  shrug  when  they  mentioned  him, 
yet  his  unassuming  independence,  his  truthful,  genial 
character ;  that  long,  steady  stroke  of  his,  which  had 
brought  our  boat  off  victorious  in  more  than  one  hard- 
fought  race  -,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  his  ample 
purse,  were  constituent  parts  of  a  popularity  which  no 
covert  sneers  of  a  clique  could  undermine. 

He  was  very  good  to  me.  I  suppose  he  had  found 
out  that  I,  the  son  of  a  country  parson,  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet.  “  Ready  cash  ”  has  ever 
been  my  creed  ;  so  if  I  couldn’t  pay  for  a  thing  then  and 
there,  I  just  went  without.  A  simple  arrangement,  and 
not  so  irksome  to  me  as  it  may  sound  to  others  who 
might  be  accustomed  to  greater  luxury,  and  a  wider 
self-indulgence.  I  don’t  know  if  Windham  noticed  this, 
certainly  he  never  remarked  on  it ;  but  I  fancied  his 
actions  betrayed  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things 
with  me.  He  himself  was  reading  for  honours,  but  he 
found  many  spare  hours  to  “  coach  ”  me  on  for  my 
modest  “  poll  degree.”  It  was  remarkable  how  often 
he  ordered  a  horse,  and  found  at  the  last  moment  that 
he  really  had  no  time  to  make  use  of  him,  therefore  the 
creature  was  at  my  service  ;  it  was  remarkable  how 
often  his  brewer  made  the  absurd  mistake  of  sending 
him  double  the  quantity  of  ale  he  had  ordered  and 
Windham  would  represent  to  me  that  somebody  must 
help  him  drink  it,  or  the  remainder  of  the  cask  would 
be  wasted  when  he  went  down  for  the  vacation. 

Then  there  was  a  sofa  which  he  had  no  space  for  at 
present,  but  which  could  stand  nicely  in  my  room  ; 
wouldn’t  I  give  it  a  corner  ?  or  else  he  must  send  it  off 
to  a  broker,  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  finished  stuffing 


his  case  ot  birds  and  got  a  little  more  space,  he  should 
only  have  to  buy  another,  for  he  couldn’t  possibly  live 
without  a  sofa.  Wouldn’t  I  oblige  him  by  giving  it 
house-room  for  a  while  ? 

What  could  I  do  but  ride  his  horses,  drink  his  beer, 
and  lie  on  his  sofa,  and  never  hint  that  I  saw  through 
his  flimsy  veil  of  “  To  oblige  me,  dear  Eyre,”  for  no 
thing  could  have  offended  him  more  ? 

As  for  me,  I  loved  him  with  that  hero-worship  which 
is  so  ardent  and  so  beautiful  in  youth,  and  which 
perishes  so  soon  in  the  broader  light  of  maturer  years. 
We  too  often  buy  our  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  our 
faith. 

“  Come  to  my  rooms  to-night,”  Windham  had  said, 
and  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  his  offer. 

We  had  worked  away  at  Terence  for  the  agreed  on 
two  hours,  grinding  hard  until,  having  completed  our 
task,  we  shut  the  books  with  a  triumphant  bang,  and 
turned  our  chairs  to  the  fire,  for  it  was  the  Lent  term, 
and  frost  and  snow  were  to  be  had  in  any  quantity  out 
of  doors.  We  chatted  cosily  for  some  time,  when  Ralph 
exclaimed — 

“  I  am  awfully  hungry  !  what  about  supper  ?  I  hav'e 
got  some  gloriously  rough  oatmeal,  the  real  stuff,  but 
the  puzzle  is  how  to  cook  it.”  (Windham  was  a  North 
country  man.)  “Did  you  ever  taste  the  ‘paraitch,’ 
Sam  ?” 

(My  name,  you  must  allow  me  to  remark,  is  Chris¬ 
topher  Duncombe  Eyre,  but  Windham  declared  it  was 
far  too  long-winded  for  his  tongue  to  use  constantly,  so 
he  dubbed  me  “  Sam  ”  forthwith.) 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  I,  “  wasn’t  I  brought  up  in 
Ireland  ?  and  what  have  we  there  but  ‘  meal,  and  potatoes, 
and  boxty-bread  ?’  Did  I  ever  taste  porridge  ?  Such  a 
question,  indeed !” 

“  Oh,  well,  since  you  are  so  intimate  with  the  article, 
perhaps  you  know  how  it  is  concocted  ?  I  sent  my  oat¬ 
meal  to  the  buttery,  but  they  hadn’t  the  smallest  idea 
how  to  manage  it.  Served  me  up  some  gruel  of  the 
thinnest  and  dingiest  order — filthy  stuff,  which  I  forth¬ 
with  sent  down  again.  The  receipt  is  not  in  their 
cookery-books  they  say;  the  simple  majesty  of  porridge 
is  beyond  them  evidently.” 

The  mock-heroic  tone  of  his  last  sentence  made  me 
laugh. 

“  I  have  often  seen  them  make  it  in  the  cottages  at 
home,  Ralph  ;  I  don’t  mind  trying  my  hand.  I  have 
believed  in  my  genius  for  cooking  ever  since  I  roasted 
frogs’  legs  to  perfection  in  a  spare  watch-glass  over  the 
candle  at  school.  They  were  so  admirable,  and  did  my 
skill  such  credit,  that  I  have  gathered  courage  from  the 
recollection  ever  since.  So  here  goes  for  your  stir¬ 
about  !” 

“  Stirabout  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  always  call  it  stirabout  in  Ireland,  except 
when  we  are  more  national  still,  and  term  it‘  Brahan.’” 

By  this  time  I  had  possessed  myself  of  a  particularly 
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black  saucepan,  which  Windham  numbered  among  his 
household  goods,  and  having  half-filled  it  with  water, 
set  it  on  to  boil.  At  this  moment  there  came  a  violent 
stroke  on  the  door. 

“  Hullo,  you  fellows  !”  said  a  loud,  cheery  voice, 
“  what  is  it  you’re  up  to  ?” 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Featherstone,  or,  as  he 
was  more  familiarly  termed,  “  Featherbobs,”  a  jovial, 
careless  soul ;  as  thick-headed  over  his  books  as  he  was 
light-hearted  when  away  from  them  and  out  of  the  de¬ 
pressing  atmosphere  which  pervaded  lecture-rooms. 

“  what  are  you  two  about  ?”  demanded  he,  glancing 
with  interest  at  the  saucepan  into  which  I  was  peering, 
my  coat  off,  and  the  blackenea  lid  in  my  hands. 

“  What  are  we  about  ?  Stirabout !”  said  Ralph. 

“  Brahan,”  explained  I. 

“  It  doesn’t  smell ;  is  it  edible  ?”  inquired  the  mysti¬ 
fied  Featherbobs. 

“  It  is  only  water  at  present,”  responded  Ralph  ; 
“  but  with  the  help  of  that  meal  there  Eyre  is  going  to 
make  porridge  for  our  supper.  Stay  and  try  it ;  I  can 
venture  to  recommend  it — that  is,  if  you  don’t  spoil  it  in 
the  making,  Sam,  my  boy.” 

We  soon  found  that  same  making  to  be  rather  a 
perilous  undertaking.  The  hot  steam  would  come 
bubbling  up  through  the  thick  batter  of  meal  and  water, 
scattering  splashes  in  all  directions.  Three  little  white 
blisters  already  showed  themselves  on  my  poor  knuckles, 
while  quite  a  large  drop  flew  violently  out  and  alighted 
on  Featherstone’s  nose,  making  him  dance  and  howl 
like  a  Red  Indian  practising  the  steps  of  his  war  dance. 
But  it  was  done  at  last,  and  poured  into  saucers,  and 
we  “  supped  ”  it  with  milk  in  orthodox  style.  Feather- 
stone  having  an  allotment  of  sugar  to  make  up  for  his 
unformed  taste,  but  Ralph  and  I  desired  nothing  added 
to  the  “  simple  majesty  ”  of  our  oatmeal  porridge. 

“  It  is  very  good,”  pronounced  Featherstone  energeti¬ 
cally,  “  and  it  is  decidedly  filling  at  the  price,  as  some¬ 
body  once  remarked  of  a  penny  Bath  bun.  I  say, 
Windham,  you’ve  no  idea  how  hungry  I  was  !  Some 
kind  friends  had  been  making  a  hideous  mess  in  my 
shop,  and  after  spending  a  good  half-hour  in  kicking 
things  into  shape,  I  proceeded  to  make  tea,  but  found 
the  spout  of  the  kettle  stuffed  up  with  brown  paper. 
I  scalded  my  fingers  getting  that  out,  and  then,  thinking 
I  deserved  a  little  comforting  after  all  my  exertions,  I 
popped  an  extra  pinch  into  the  pot,  poured  on  the  water, 
left  it  the  proper  time  to  draw  (I  am  always  mightily 
particular  about  the  drawing  of  my  tea),  when,  lo  and 
behold  !  the  teapot  spout  was  tightly  corked  too  !  That 
difficulty  I  overcame  by  straining  the  liquor  carefully 
under  the  lid,  but  when  it  was  fairly  in  my  cup  I  found 
the  wretches  had  rubbed  the  inside  of  the  teapot  with 
tobacco  and  cayenne  pepper !  So  in  despair  I  rushed 
away,  as  hungry  as  when  I  came  in.  It  is  such  a  beastly 
shame  that  trick  of  playing  the  mischief  in  men’s  rooms 
when  they  catch  them  out.  It  is  the  worst  possible 
taste.” 

“  The  taste  of  tobacco  and  cayenne 

“  Nonsense,  Eyre  !  if  you’d  ever  been  served  so  you 
wouldn’t  joke  about  it.  I  say  again  it  is  a  horrid 
shame.” 


“  You  think  so,  do  you  ?”  said  Windham,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face.  “  I  must  have  been  wrong,  then, 
in  putting  down  all  the  confusion  I  found  here  last  week 
to  ysnr  door.  My  dear  Featherbobs,  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  my  unjustifiable  suspicions.” 

There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  Featherstone’s  eye  as- 
he  faced  about  on  Ralph. 

“  Oh !  I’ll  pardon  you.  I’m  of  a  forgiving  dis¬ 
position  !”  said  he  ;  and  with  a  careless  adieu,  off  he 
marched. 

“  I  suppose  it  was  you,  Sam,  who  arr.'inged  his 
things  so  neatly  ?”  said  Windham,  as  he  closed  the 
door. 

“  Of  course  it  was,”  I  replied,  grinning.  “  I  knew 
well  enough  the  rasc.1l  had  done  that  little  job  here  on 
Friday,  and  I  was  determined  to  serve  him  out.” 

“  Faith,  my  boy  !  if  you  intend  to  fight  my  battles 
in  life  as  well  as  your  own,  your,  hands  will  be  full 
enough.  There— off  with  you  to  bed,  and  no  novel¬ 
reading  to-night,  mind  !” 

The  report  spread  by  Fe.itherstone  of  the  excellence 
of  Windham’s  o.iten-meal  brought  sundry  foraging 
parties  to  our  habitations.  Our  rooms  were  together, 
Windham’s  and  mine,  and  if  the  foragers  failed  to  find 
him  at  home  they  alw.iys  looked  to  see  if  he  was  wirli 
me  before  they  went  away.  Attic  rooms  ours  were, 
not  so  spacious  as  some  others  in  the  college,  but  v;c 
had  gone  there  of  necessity,  as  they  were  the  only 
vacant  ones  at  the  time  of  our  entering.  When  the 
opportunity  for  changing  them  had  occurred,  Windham 
had  declared  he  was  no  rolling  stone,  and  would  keep 
his  moss  ;  and  I  stayed,  partly  because  he  did,  partly 
because  my  present  abode  came  lighter  on  my  purse. 
There  was  a  lobby  between  us,  and  then  the  staircase 
went  sharply  down — turning  abruptly  as  it  went — 
down,  past  two  other  sets  of  rooms,  to  the  quadrangle 
below. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sam,”  said  Ralph  to  me,  as 
we  heard  the  tramp  of  several  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
when  this  sort  of  thing  had  gone  on  for  some  six  or 
seven  nights — “  Fll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Not  a  particle 
will  I  give  those  supper-hunters  to-night — not  a  single 
mouthful !  If  they  go  on  at  this  sort  of  thing  we 
shan’t  get  a  quiet  evening  once  in  a  term.  They  want 
a  lesson,  and  they  shall  have  one.” 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  muttered  sentence  when 
Featherstone  and  two  other  men,  Peters  and  Morris  by 
name,  entered.  Of  course  we  closed  our  books,  and, 
making  a  ring  round  the  fire,  began  to  talk.  And  talk 
we  did  !  of  the  coming  bo.it-race — of  this  wonderful 
spell  of  frost — of  college  gossip — of  university  news 
(or  the  absence  of  it) — of  a  new  picture  Ralph  had  just 
bought  to  adorn  his  chimney-piece — of  politics,  and 
Church  establishment  and  disestablishment — of  anything 
and  everything — but  supper  !  There  they  sat  as  if  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  eating  in  the  world  ;  and  there  sat 
Ralph,  looking  as  innocent  of  the  idea  as  if  it  had  been 
but  eight  o’clock  instead  of  long  past  nine.  This  had 
already  lasted  for  two  hours,  and  now  Peters  began  to 
fidget  on  his  chair,  and  Morris  started  up  and  began  to 
pace  about  the  room.  Still  Ralph  calmly  talked  on. 
We  had  got  to  the  discussion  of  ritualism  by  this 
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time,  when  Featherstone  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Boldly  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns — 

“  Windham,”  said  he,  “  are  you  not  going  to  have 
supper  to-night  ?” 

“  Supper  ?  oh  dear  no  !  I  had  kidneys  for  tea,  and 
1  think  that  will  last  me  until  the  morning.” 

“  You  lucky  dog  !”  burst  out  Morris.  “  Kidneys  ! 
Of  all  good  things  in  that  line  kidneys  are  the  best ;  but 
I  am  sure  j'ou  will  want  supper,  even  after  them,”  he 
added  in  a  persuasive  tone. 

Ralph  did  not  notice  his  remark  ;  he  was  busy  with 
the  links  in  his  cuff;  they  seemed  to  have  come  un¬ 
fastened. 

“  The  fact  is,  Windham,”  said  Featherstone,  coming 
to  the  rescue,  “  we  missed  hall,  we  had  gone  down  the 
river  so  far  looking  for  good  skating.” 

“  And  when  we  got  back,”  broke  in  Morris,  “  we 
found  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  Our  joint  efforts  couldn’t 
suffice  to  scrape  up  a  meal  enough  for  a  cat ;  so  now, 
Windham,  like  a  good  fellow,  give  us  something.  Bread 
and  cheese — we  are  too  hungry  to  be  particular.” 

“  Really  I  am  awfully  sorry,”  drawled  Ralph,  “  but, 
as  I  said  before,  I  can  give  you  no  supper  to-night.” 

They  evidently  thought  he  was  joking,  and  for  some 
time  expected  him  to  rise  and  proceed  to  lay  out  plates, 
&c.,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the  usual  meal.  But 
no  such  thing ;  Ralph  showed  no  sign  of  relenting.  In 
despair  they  turned  to  me. 

“  Eyre,  you  at  any  rate  will  let  us  have  a  bite  of 
something.  Really  our  hunger  is  no  joke.” 

“  Oh,  of  course,”  I  answered,  “  you  are  welcome  to 
the  contents  of  my  larder,  but  as  it  only  contains  half  a 
stalish  loaf  and  the  remains  of  a  sardine  box  (item,  tin 
sides  ;  item,  tin  bottom  ;  item,  oil ;  item,  two  fishes  ; 
item - )” 

“  Oh,  bother  it,  Eyre,  why  don’t  you  say,  like  Wind¬ 
ham,  ‘  You  shan’t  have  any  supper,’  instead  of  going  on 
like  a  fool  r” 

“  Be  calm,  my  dear  fellow,  be  calm.  I  don’t  say, 
like  Windham,  ‘  You  shan’t  have  any  supper,’  because 
I  wish  to  make  you  heartily  welcome  to  my  rations,  such 
as  they  are.  Shall  I  fetch  them,  or  will  you  come  to 
my  rootns  ?” 

But  the  hungry  and  irate  trio  vouchsafed  me  no 
answer.  They  conferred  together  in  a  low  tone.  Their 
grave  faces  tickled  Ralph’s  fancy  to  that  degree,  that, 
forgetting  his  nonchalant  role,  he  burst  out  laughing. 
They  joined  him,  but  their  mirth  sounded  to  me  slightly 
hollow  and  flat.  Except  Featherstone’s  ;  he  was  always 
ejuite  ready  to  laugh  even  at  his  own  discomfiture. 

“  Windham  is  a  brute,  Eyre  is  a  duffer,  and  they  are 
both  of  them  as  hardhearted  as  a  stepmother  in  a  novel,” 
said  he.  “  Well,  luckily  there  are  other  men  in  the 
college  ;  you  stay  here,  Morris  and  Peters,  and  I’ll  go 
and  see  if  I  can  rout  out  some  grub  anywhere  else.” 

Off  he  went,  but  only  to  return  presently  with  a  most 
disconsolate  air. 

“  It’s  no  go,”  sighed  he,  throwing  himself  into  an 
arm-chair — “  no  go.” 

“  Did  you  go  to  Thurle  ?”  asked  Peters. 

“  Yes  ;  he  was  in  bed,  I  suppose,  the  sleepy  block¬ 
head  !  Any  way  his  oak  was  sported.” 


“  Wakefield  wasn’t  in  bed.  I’ll  wager,”  said  Ralph. 

“  No,  but  he  had  quite  a  host  of  fellows  there,  and 
they’d  eaten  up  every  mortal  thing  he  had.” 

“  Sharp  ?” 

“  Oh,  Sharp  was  busy  and  crusty  ;  I  couldn’t  make 
anything  of  him ;  and  Smith  was  in  at  Wakefield’s.” 

“  Wilmot,  then  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  him  well  enough  to  go  poking  him  up 
at  this  time  of  night.  Oh,  hang  it  all,  Windham,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  exasperated  Featherstone,  “give  us  some 
supper,  man  !  Just  a  cup  of  chocolate,  such  as  we  had 
last  night,  and  don’t  be  so  absurd.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day  for  you  to  pretend  to  be  stingy.” 

But  Windham  remained  obdurate.  Perfectly  polite 
and  good-tempered,  he  condoled  and  advised  in  mock- 
sympathetic  tones,  until  the  three  were  well-nigh  crazy. 

Morris  began  to  discuss  some  wild  ideas  of  bribing 
the  porter  to  allow  them  to  get  out  to  procure  supplies 
in  the  town  ;  of  invading  the  back  regions  of  kitchen, 
pantry,  larder,  &c. ;  but  on  consideration  all  his  schemes 
were  dismissed  as  impracticable.  Peters  sat  in  mute 
despair. 

“Well,  good  night  to  you  all,”  said  I;  “it  is  full 
time  I  was  in  bed.  I  go  to  my  stale  crust  and  sardine- 
box  ;  but  it  is  better  than  nothing.  I  hope  you  will 
manage  your  housekeeping  better  for  the  future,  you 
three !  Experience  dearly  bought,  you  know,  is 
reckoned  lastingly  useful.” 

My  departure  quenched  their  last  hope.  They  were 
convinced  at  last  that  Windham  was  in  earnest,  and  not 
to  be  coaxed  or  cajoled.  They  followed  me  out : 
Peters  sulky  and  offended  ;  Morris  loudly  indignant ; 
Featherstone  laughing  still,  yet  vowing  summary 
vengeance. 

“  I  always  thought  before  this,”  said  he,  “  that  you 
were  a  civilised  Christian,  Windham  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  now  that  your  mother  or  grandmother  must 
have  been  a  gorilla,  and  your  father  a  Yankee  sharper.” 

“  Good  night,  good  night,”  responded  Ralph ;  “it 
has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  see  you  here  this  evening. 
Don’t  be  long  before  you  come  again.  Ah  !  I  see  the 
gas  is  out ;  allow  me  to  light  you  down.”  And  seizing 
a  candle  he  held  it  over  the  banisters. 

I  had  not  been  in  my  rooms  more  than  a  minute 
when  I  heard  Ralph  sing  out  in  the  loudest  tones  of 
that  stentorian  voice  of  his — 

“  I  say,  Eyre,  come,  boy,  and  have  some  supper  !” 

They  heard  him,  too,  the  poor  wretches,  half  way 
down  the  stairs.  They  turned,  and  mounted  three 
steps  together  in  mad  haste,  to  get  to  the  top  in  time  ; 
but  no  !  the  “  oak  was  sported  ”  when  they  reached  it, 
and  Windham  drowned  their  frantic  appeals  in  his 
ringing  laughter. 

“  I  fancy,  Sam,  we’ve  given  them  their  lesson  pretty 
effectually  this  time.  But,  my  goodness !  it  has  taken 
a  huge  time  in  the  giving.  I  am  peckish  enough  myself 
now.  Get  out  some  plates  and  glasses,  and  poke  up 
the  fire.  Make  haste,  boy !  I  declare  it  is  nearly  one 
o’clock  !  There  are  some  kidneys  left,  I  think.  Ah, 
hah !  that  poor  Morris’s  eager  face  when  I  mentioned 
kidneys  ;  how  sorry  I  am  for  him  !”  And  Ralph  shouted 
till  the  very  glasses  jingled  on  the  table. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS:  NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


^PHE  following  letters  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles 
Jl  Dickens,  with  notes  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Field,  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  as 
showing  the  lively,  genial  character  of  one  of  our 
greatest  modern  authors  : — 

How  well  I  recall  the  bleak  winter  evening  in  1842 
when  I  first  saw  the  handsome,  glowing  face  of  the 
young  man  who  was  even  then  famous  over  half  the  globe ! 
He  came  bounding  into  the  Tremont  House,  fresh  from 
the  steamer  that  had  brought  him  to  our  shores,  and  his 
cheery  voice  rang  through  the  hall,  as  he  gave  a  quick 
glance  at  the  new  scenes  opening  upon  him  in  a  strange 
land  on  first  arriving  at  a  Transatlantic  hotel.  “  Here 
we  are !”  he  shouted,  as  the  lights  burst  upon  the  merry 
party  just  entering  the  house,  and  several  gentlemen 
came  forward  to  greet  him.  Ah,  how  happy  and 
buoyant  he  was  then !  Young,  handsome,  almost 
worshipped  for  his  genius,  belted  round  by  such  troops 
of  friends  as  rarely  ever  man  had,  coming  to  a  new 
country  to  make  new  conquests  of  fame  and  honour — 
surely  it  was  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered  and  never 
wholly  to  be  forgotten.  The  splendour  of  his  endow¬ 
ments  and  the  personal  interest  he  had  won  to  himself 
called  forth  all  the  enthusiasm  of  old  and  young 
America,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  among  the  first 
to  witness  his  arrival.  You  ask  me  what  was  his 
appearance  as  he  ran,  or  rather  flew,  up  the  steps  of 
the  hotel,  and  sprang  into  the  hall.  He  seemed  all  on 
fire  with  curiosity,  and  alive  as  I  never  saw  mortal 
before.  From  top  to  toe  every  fibre  in  his  body  was 
unrestrained  and  alert.  What  vigour,  what  keenness, 
what  freshness  of  spirit,  possessed  him  !  He  laughed 
all  over,  and  did  not  care  who  heard  him.  He  seemed 
like  the  Emperor  of  Cheerfulness  on  a  cruise  of  plea¬ 
sure,  determined  to  conquer  a  realm  or  two  of  fun 
every  hour  of  his  overflowing  existence.  That  night 
impressed  itself  on  my  memory  for  all  time,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  with  things  sublunary.  It  was  Dickens, 
the  true  “  Boz,”  in  flesh  and  blood,  who  stood  before 
us  at  last,  and  with  my  companions,  three  or  four  lads 
of  my  own  age,  I  determined  to  sit  up  late  that  night. 
None  of  us  then,  of  course,  had  the  honour  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  delightful  stranger,  and  I  little 
thought  I  should  afterwards  come  to  know  him  in  the 
beaten  way  of  friendship,  and  live  with  him  day  after 
day  in  years  far  distant ;  that  I  should  ever  be  so  near 
to  him  that  he  would  reveal  to  me  his  joys  and  his 
sorrows,  and  thus  that  I  should  learn  the  story  of  his 
life  from  his  own  lips. 

About  midnight  on  that  eventful  landing,  “  Boz” — 
everybody  called  him  “  Boz  ”  in  those  days — having 
finished  his  supper,  came  down  into  the  office  of  the 

hotel,  and  joining  the  young  Earl  of  M - ,  his  fellow- 

voyager,  sallied  out  for  a  first  look  at  Boston  streets.  It 
was  a  stinging  night,  and  the  moon  was  at  the  full. 
Every  object  stood  out  sharp  and  glittering,  and 
**  Boz,”  muffled  up  in  a  shaggy  fur  coat,  ran  over  the 


shining  frozen  snow,  wisely  keeping  the  middle  of  the 
street  for  the  most  part.  We  boys  followed  cautiously 
behind,  but  near  enough  not  to  lose  any  of  the  fun. 
Of  course  the  two  gentlemen  soon  lost  thdr  way 
on  emerging  into  Washington  from  Tremont-street. 
Dickens  kept  up  one  continual  shout  of  uproarious 
laughter  as  he  went  rapidly  forward,  reading  the  signs 
on  the  shops,  and  observing  the  “  architecture”  of  the 
new  country  into  which  he  had  dropped  as  if  from  the 
clouds.  When  the  two  arrived  opposite  the  “  Old 
South  Church”  Dickens  screamed.  To  this  day.  Jack, 
I  could  never  tell  why.  Was  it,  think  3'ou,  because  of 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  St.  Paul’s  or  the  Abbey  ?  I 
declare  to  you  the  mystery  of  that  shout  is  still  a 
mystery  to  me  !  If  bell-handles  had  been  noses  during 
that  rollicking  ramble,  what  a  quantity  of  Boston  features 
would  have  been  disturbed  that  night  !  Dickens 
seemed  quite  unable  to  keep  his  fingers  off  the  inviting 
knobs  that  protruded  from  the  doors  as  he  went  past, 
and  he  pulled  them  with  such  vigour  that  one  actually 
came  off  in  his  hand.  Up  one  street,  down  another, 
into  alleys,  through  back  5’ards,  wesaw  the  merry  twain 
proceed.  It  was  evident  to  us  they  had  not  the  remotest 
suspicion  how  they  were  ever  to  find  their  way  back  to 
the  Tremont  House.  Not  a  watchman  was  discoverable, 
and  we  felt  it  would  be  reserved  for  us  to  guide  them 
back  to  their  lodgings.  About  one  o’clock  they 
approached  us  and  asked  their  way  to  the  hotel.  The 
earl  put  the  question  to  our  party,  and  Dickens  spoke 
never  a  word,  but  stood  by  beating  his  hands  and  feet 
for  warmth,  the  night  having  grown  fiercely  cold. 
Delighted  with  our  luck,  we  volunteered  to  pilot  the 
lost  pair  to  the  Tremont,  and  only  wished  we  had 
miles  to  walk  back  with  them,  instead  of  only  a  few 
blocks.  When  we  got  near  to  the  steps  of  the  hotel, 
Dickens  turned  to  one  of  our  party,  and  asked,  “  What 
is  the  punishment  in  this  city  when  a  person  is  detected 
in  the  act  of  pulling  off  a  door-bell  handle  ?”  With 
admirable  promptness,  the  lad  looked  him  knowingly  in 
the  eye,  and  answered,  “  The  heaviest  possible,  sir  ;  he 
is  instantly  deprived  of  his  Pickwick  !”  Little  did 
Dickens  dream  when  he  addressed  us  that  the  “  sweet 
wag”  was  known,  and  that  we  might  have  shouted, 
“  D’ye  think  we  didn’t  know  ye  ?  We  knew  ye  as 
well  as  he  that  made  ye  !”  Years  afterwards,  when  I 
recalled  the  incidents  of  that  night  to  Dickens,  he 
remembered  them  all  most  clearly  and  vividly,  for  his 
was  a  brain  that  had  no  leaks  in  it. 

The  great  event  of  Boz’s  first  visit  to  Boston  was 
the  dinner  of  welcome  tendered  to  him  by  the  young 
men  of  the  city.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  much  talk  about 
the  banquet  on  that  Monday  night  in  February,  twenty- 
nine  years  ago.  Papanti’s  Hall  (where  you  learned  to 
dance,  under  the  guidance  of  that  master  of  legs,  now 
happily  still  amongst  us  and  pursuing  the  same  highly 
useful  calling  which  he  practised  in  1842)  was  the 
scene  of  that  festivity.  It  was  a  glorious  episode  in  all 
our  lives,  and  whoever  was  not  there  has  suffered  a 
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loss  not  easy  to  estimate.  We  younger  members  of 
that  dinner-party  sat  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness, 
and  were  translated  into  other  spheres.  Your  uncle 
(accidentally  of  course)  had  a  seat  just  in  front  of  the 
honoured  guest ;  saw  him  take  a  pinch  of  snufF  out  of 
Washington  Allston’s  box,  and  heard  him  joke  with 
old  President  Quincy.  Was  there  ever  such  a  night 
before  in  our  staid  city  ?  Did  ever  mortal  preside  with 
such  felicitous  success  as  did  Mr.  Quincy,  Jun.  ?  How 
he  went  on  with  his  delicious  compliments  to  our 
guest !  How  he  revelled  in  quotations  from  Pickwick, 
and  Oliver  Twist,  and  The  Curiosity  Shop  !  And  how 
admirably  he  closed  his  speech  of  welcome,  calling  up 
the  young  author  amid  a  perfect  volley  of  applause  ! 
“  Health,  Happiness,  and  a  Hearty  Welcome  to  Charles 
Dickens  !”  I  can  see  and  hear  Mr.  Quincy  now,  as  he 
spoke  the  words.  Were  ever  heard  such  cheers  before  ? 
And  when  Dickens  stood  up  at  last  to  answer  for  him¬ 
self,  so  fresh  and  so  handsome,  with  his  beautiful  eyes 
moist  with  feeling,  and  his  whole  frame  aglow  with 
excitement,  how  we  did  hurrah,  we  young  fellows  ! 
Trust  me,  it  was  a  great  night ;  and  we  must  have 
made  a  mighty  noise  at  our  end  of  the  table,  for  I 
remember  frequent  messages  came  down  to  us  from 
the  “  chair,”  begging  that  we  would  hold  up  a  little, 
and  moderate  if  possible  the  rapture  of  our  applause. 

After  Dickens  left  Boston,  he  went  on  his  Aiiierican 
travels,  gathering  up  materials,  as  he  journeyed,  for  his 
American  Notes.  He  was  accompanied  as  far  as  New 
York  by  a  very  dear  friend,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
addressed  several  most  interesting  letters.  For  that 
friend  he  always  had  the  warmest  enthusiasm  ;  and 
when  he  came  the  second  time  to  America,  there  was 
no  one  of  his  old  companions  whom  he  missed  more. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  spend  the  time  better  while  we 
are  together  to-day,  than  by  reading  some  of  these 
letters  written  by  Dickens  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The 
friend  to  whom  they  were  addressed  was  also  an  inti¬ 
mate  and  dear  associate  of  mine,  and  his  children  have 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  whole  correspondence. 
Here  is  the  first  letter,  time-stained,  but  preserved  with 
religious  care : — 

Fullers  Hotel,  Washington f 
Monday,  March  1 4,  1842. 

My  dear  Felton, — I  was  more  delighted  than  I 
can  possibly  tell  you  to  receive  (last  Saturday  night) 
your  welcome  letter.  We,  and  the  oysters,  missed  you 
terribly  in  New  York.  You  carried  away  with  you 
more  than  half  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  my  New 
World ;  and  I  heartily  wish  you  could  bring  it  back 
again. 

There  are  very  interesting  men  in  this  place — highly 
interesting,  of  course — but  it’s  not  a  comfortable  place, 
is  it  ?  If  spittle  could  wait  at  table  we  should  be  nobly 
attended,  but  as  that  property  has  not  been  imparted  to 
it  in  the  present  state  of  mechanical  science,  we  are 
rather  lonely  and  orphan-like,  in  respect  of  “  being 
looked  arter.”  A  blithe  black  was  introduced  on  our 
arrival  as  our  peculiar  and  especial  attendant.  He  is 
the  only  gentleman  in  the  town  who  has  a  peculiar 
delicacy  in  intruding  upon  my  valuable  time.  It  usually 
takes  seven  rings  and  a  threatening  message  from - 


to  produce  him  ;  and  when  he  comes  he  goes  to  fetcli 
something,  and,  forgetting  it  by  the  way,  comes  back 
no  more. 

We  have  been  in  great  distress,  really  in  distress,  at 
the  non-arrival  of  the  Caledonia.  You  may  conceive 
what  our  joy  was,  when,  while  we  were  dining  out 
yesterday,  H.  arrived  with  the  joyful  intelligence  of  her 
safety.  The  very  news  of  her  having  really  arrived 
seemed  to  diminish  the  distance  between  ourselves  and 
home  by  one  half  at  least. 

And  this  morning  (though  we  have  not  yet  received 
our  heap  of  despatches,  for  which  we  are  looking 
eagerly  forward  to  this  night’s  mail) — this  morning 
there  reached  us  unexpectedly,  through  the  government 
bag  (Heaven  knows  how  they  came  there),  two  of  our 
many  and  long-looked-for  letters,  wherein  was  a  circum¬ 
stantial  account  of  the  whole  conduct  and  behaviour  of 
our  pets  ;  with  marvellous  narrations  of  Charley’s  pre¬ 
cocity  at  a  Twelfth  Night  juvenile  party  at  Macready’s  ; 
and  tremendous  predictions  of  the  governess,  dimly 
suggesting  his  having  got  out  of  pot-hooks  and  hangers, 
and  darkly  insinuating  the  possibility  of  his  writing  us  a 
letter  before  long ;  and  many  other  workings  of  the 
same  prophetic  spirit,  in  reference  to  him  and  his 
sisters,  very  gladdening  to  their  mother’s  heart,  and  not 
at  all  depressing  to  their  father’s.  There  was  also  the 
doctor’s  report,  which  was  a  clean  bill  -,  and  the  nurse’s 
report,  which  was  perfectly  electrifying  ;  showing  as  it 
did  how  Master  Walter  had  been  weaned,  and  had  cut 
a  double  tooth,  and  done  many  other  extraordinary 
things,  quite  worthy  of  his  high  descent.  In  short, 
we  were  made  very  happy  and  grateful,  and  felt  as  if 
the  prodigal  father  and  mother  had  got  home  again. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  incendiary  card  being  loft 
at  my  door  last  night  ?  “  General  G.  sends  compli¬ 

ments  to  Mr.  Dickens,  and  called  with  two  literary 
ladies.  As  the  two  L.  L.’s  are  ambitious  of  the  honour 
of  a  personal  introduction  to  Mr.  D.,  General  G. 
requests  the  honour  of  an  appointment  for  to-morrow.’' 
I  draw  a  veil  over  my  sufferings  -,  they  are  sacred. 

We  have  altered  our  route,  and  don’t  mean  to  go  to 
Charleston,  for  I  want  to  see  the  West,  and  have  taken 
it  into  my  head  that  as  I  am  not  obliged  to  go  to 
Charleston,  and  don’t  exactly  know  why  I  should  go 
there,  I  need  do  no  violence  to  my  own  inclinations. 
My  route  is  of  Mr.  Clay’s  designing,  and  I  think  it  a 
very  good  one.  We  go  on  Wednesday  night  to  Rich¬ 
mond  in  Virginia.  On  Monday  we  return  to  Baltimore 
for  two  days.  On  Thursday  morning  we  start  for 
Pittsburg,  and  so  go  by  the  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  Lexington,  St.  I^uis  ;  and  either  down 
the  Lakes  to  Buffalo,  or  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  by 
New  York  to  that  place,  where  we  shall  stay  a  week, 
and  then  make  a  hasty  trip  into  Canada.  We  shall  be 
in  Buffalo,  please  Heaven,  on  the  30th  of  April.  If  I 
don’t  find  a  letter  from  you  in  the  care  of  the  postmaster 
at  that  place.  I’ll  never  write  to  you  from  England. 

But  if  I  do  find  one,  my  right  hand  shall  forget  its 
cunning  before  I  forget  to  be  your  truthful  and  constant 
correspondent ;  not,  dear  Felton,  because  I  promised  it, 
nor  because  I  have  a  natural  tendency  to  correspond 
(which  is  far  from  being  the  case),  nor  because  I  am 
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truly  grateful  to  you  for,  and  have  been  made  truly 
proud  by,  that  affectionate  and  elegant  tribute  which 

- sent  me,  but  because  you  are  a  man  after  my  own 

heart,  and  I  love  you  well.  And  for  the  love  I  bear  you, 
and  the  pleasure  with  which  I  shall  always  think  of  you, 
and  the  glow  I  shall  feel  when  I  see  your  handwriting 
in  my  own  home,  I  hereby  enter  into  a  solemn  league 
and  covenant  to  write  as  many  letters  to  you  as  you 
write  to  me,  at  least.  Amen. 

Come  to  England !  Come  to  England  !  Our  oysters 
are  small  I  know :  they  are  said  by  Americans  to  be 
coppery,  but  our  hearts  are  of  the  largest  size.  We 
are  thought  to  excel  in  shrimps,  to  be  far  from 
despicable  in  point  of  lobsters,  and  in  periwinkles  are 
considered  to  challenge  the  universe.  Our  oysters, 
small  though  they  be,  are  not  devoid  of  the  refreshing 
influence  which  that  species  of  fish  is  supposed  to 
exercise  in  these  latitudes.  Try  them  and  compare. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

His  next  letter  is  dated  from  Niagara,  and  I  know 
you  will  relish  his  allusion  to  oysters  with  wet  feet,  and 
his  reference  to  the  squeezing  of  a  Quaker. 

Clifton  House,  Niagara  Falls, 

29/A  April,  1842. 

My  dear  Felton, — Before  I  go  any  farther,  let  me 
explain  to  you  what  these  great  enclosures  portend,  lest 
— supposing  them  part  and  parcel  of  my  letter,  and 
asking  to  be  read — you  shall  fall  into  fits,  from  which 
recovery  might  be  doubtful. 

They  are,  as  you  will  see,  four  copies  of  the  same 
thing.  The  nature  of  the  document  you  will  discover 
at  a  glance.  As  I  hoped  and  believed,  the  best  of  the 
British  brotherhood  took  fire  at  my  being  attacked 
because  I  spoke  my  mind  and  theirs  on  the  subject  of 
an  international  copyright ;  and  with  all  good  speed 
and  hearty  private  letters,  transmitted  to  me  this  small 
parcel  of  gauntlets  for  immediate  casting  down. 

Now,  my  first  idea  was,  publicity  being  the  object, 
to  send  one  copy  to  you  for  a  Boston  newspaper,  an¬ 
other  to  Bryant  for  his  paper,  a  third  to  the  New  Fork 
Herald  (because  of  its  large  circulation),  and  a  fourth 
to  a  highly  respectable  journal  at  Washington  (the 
property  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  fine  fellow  named 
Seaton,  whom  I  knew  there),  which  I  think  is  called 
ihe  Intelligencer.  Then  The  Knickerbocker  stepped  into 
iny  mind,  and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the 
North  American  Review  might  be  the  best  organ  after 
all,  because  indisputably  the  most  respectable  and 
honourable,  and  the  most  concerned  in  the  rights  of 
literature. 

Whether  to  limit  its  publication  to  one  journal,  or 
extend  it  to  several,  is  a  question  so  very  difficult  of 
decision  to  a  stranger,  that  I  have  finally  resolved  to 
send  these  papers  to  you,  and  to  ask  you  (mindful  of 
the  conversation  we  had  on  this  head  one  day,  in  that 
renowned  oyster  cellar)  to  resolve  the  point  for  me. 
You  need  feel  no  weighty  sense  of  responsibility,  my 
dear  Felton,  for  whatever  you  do  is  sure  to  please  me. 
If  you  see  Sumner,  take  him  into  our  councils.  The 
only  two  things  to  be  borne  in  mind  are,  first,  that  if 


they  be  published  in  several  quarters,  they  must  be 
published  in  all  simultaneously,  secondly,  that  I  hold 
them  in  trust,  to  put  them  before  the  people. 

I  fear  this  is  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  your  friend¬ 
ship  ;  and  I  don’t  feel  it  the  less  by  reason  of  being 
well  assured  that  it  is  one  you  will  most  readily  pay.  I 
shall  be  in  Montreal  about  the  nth  of  May.  Will  you 
write  to  me  there,  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
and  tell  me  what  you  have  done  ? 

So  much  for  that.  Bisness  first,  pleasure  artervards, 
as  King  Richard  the  Third  said  when  he  stabbed  the 
tother  king  in  the  Tower,  afore  he  murdered  the 
babbies. 

I  have  long  suspected  that  oysters  had  a  rheumatic 
tendency.  Their  feet  are  always  wet,  and  so  much 
damp  company  in  a  man’s  inside  cannot  contribute  to  his 
peace.  But  whatever  the  cause  of  your  indisposition, 
we  are  truly  grieved  and  pained  to  hear  of  it,  and 
should  be  more  so  but  that  we  hope  from  your  account 
of  that  farewell  dinner,  that  you  are  all  right  again.  I 
did  receive  Longfellow’s  note.  Sumner  I  have  not  yet 
heard  from  ;  for  which  reason  I  am  constantly  bringing 
telescopes  to  bear  on  the  ferry-boat,  in  hopes  to  see 
him  coming  over,  accompanied  by  a  modest  portmanteau. 

To  say  anything  about  this  wonderful  place  would  be 
sheer  nonsense.  It  far  exceeds  my  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations,  though  the  impression  on  my  mind  has  been, 
from  the  first,  nothing  but  beauty  and  peace.  I  haven’t 
drunk  the  water.  Bearing  in  mind  your  caution,  I  have 
devoted  myself  to  beer,  whereof  there  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  fall  in  this  house. 

One  of  the  noble  hearts  who  sat  for  the  Cheeryble 
Brothers  is  dead.  If  I  had  been  in  England,  I  would 
certainly  have  gone  into  mourning  for  the  loss  of  such 
a  glorious  life.  His  brother  is  not  expected  to  survive  him. 

I  am  told  that  it  appears  from  a  memorandum  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  that  in  his  lifetime 
he  gave  away  in  charity  f  600,000,  or  three  millions  of 
dollars ! 

What  do  you  say  to  my  acting  at  the  Montreal 
Theatre  ?  I  am  an  old  hand  at  such  matters,  and  am 
going  to  join  the  officers  of  the  garrison  in  a  public 
representation  for  the  benefit  of  a  local  charity.  We 
shall  have  a  good  house,  they  say.  I  am  going  to 
enact  one  Mr.  Snobbington  in  a  funny  farce  called 
A  Good  Night's  Rest.  I  shall  want  a  flaxen  wig  and 
eyebrows  ;  and  my  nightly  rest  is  broken  by  visions  of 
there  being  no  such  commodities  in  Canada.  I  wake 
in  the  dead  of  night  in  a  cold  perspiration,  surrounded 
by  imaginary  barbers,  all  denying  the  existence  or 

possibility  of  obtaining  such  articles.  If  - had  a 

flaxen  head,  I  would  certainly  have  it  shaved,  and  get 
a  wig  and  eyebrows  out  of  him,  for  a  small  pecuniary 
compensation. 

By-the-bye,  if  you  could  only  have  seen  the  man  at 
Harrisburg  crushing  a  friendly  Quaker  in  the  parlour 
door  !  It  was  the  greatest  sight  I  ever  saw.  I  had  told 
him  not  to  admit  anybody  whatever,  forgetting  that  I 
had  previously  given  this  honest  Quaker  a  special  invi¬ 
tation  to  come.  The  Quaker  would” not  be  denied,  and 
H.  was  stanch.  When  I  came  upon  them  the  Quaker 
was  black  in  the  face  and  H.  was  administering  the 
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final  squeeze.  The  Quaker  was  still  rubbing  his  waist¬ 
coat  with  an  expression  of  acute  inward  suffering  when 
I  left  the  town.  I  have  been  looking  for  his  death  in 
the  newspapers  almost  dail)". 

Do  you  know  one  General  G.  ?  He  is  a  weazen¬ 
faced  warrior,  and  in  his  dotage.  I  had  him  for  a 
fellow-passenger  on  board  a  steamboat.  I  had  also  a 
statistical  colonel  with  me,  outside  the  coach  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  Columbus.  A  New  England  poet  buzzed 
about  me  on  the  Ohio,  like  a  gigantic  bee.  A  mesmeric 
doctor,  of  an  impossibly  great  age,  gave  me  pamphlets 
at  Louisville.  I  have  suffered  much,  very  much. 

If  I  could  get  beyond  New  York  to  see  anybody,  it 
would  be  (as  you  know)  to  see  you.  But  I  do  not 
expect  to  reach  the  “  Carlton  ”  until  the  last  day  of 
May,  and  then  we  are  going  with  the  Coldens  some¬ 
where  on  the  banks  of  the  North  River  for  a  couple  of 
days.  So  you  see  we  shall  not  have  much  leisure  for 
our  voyaging  preparations. 

You  and  Dr.  Howe  (to  whom  my  love)  must  come 
to  New  York.  On  the  6th  of  June  you  must  engage 
yourselves  to  dine  with  us  at  the  “  Carlton  and  if  we 
don’t  make  a  merry  evening  of  it,  the  fault  shall  not  be 
in  us. 

Mrs.  Dickens  unites  with  me  in  best  regards  to  Mrs. 
Felton  and  your  little  daughter,  and  I  am  always,  my 
dear  Felton, 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

Charles  Dickens. 

P.S.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Walker  at  Cincinnati.  I 
like  him  very  much.  We  took  to  him  mightily  at  first, 
because  he  resembled  you  in  face  and  figure,  we 
thought.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  news  from 
home  is  cheering  from  first  to  last,  all  well,  happy,  and 
loving.  My  friend  Forster  says  in  his  last  letter  that 
he  “  wants  to  know  you,”  and  looks  forward  to  Long¬ 
fellow. 

When  Dickens  arrived  in  Montreal  he  had,  it  seems, 
a  busy  time  of  it,  and  I  have  often  heard  of  his  capital 
acting  in  private  theatricals  while  in  that  city. 

Montreal, 

Saturday,  21  st  May,  1 842. 

My  dear  Felton, — I  was  delighted  to  receive  your 
letter  yesterday,  and  was  well  pleased  with  its  contents. 
I  anticipated  objection  to  Carlyle’s  letter.  I  called  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  it  for  three  reason.  Firstly,  because 
he  boldly  said  what  all  the  others  think,  and  therefore 
deserved  to  be  manfully  supported.  Secondly,  because 
it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  I  have  been  assiuled  on 
this  subject  in  a  manner  in  which  no  man  with  any 
pretensions  to  public  respect  or  with  the  remotest  right 
to  express  an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  universal  literary 
interest  would  be  assailed  in  any  other  country.  .  . 

I  really  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you,  dear  Felton,  for 
j’our  warm  and  hearty  interest  in  these  proceedings. 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  pursue  that  theme,  so  let  it  pass. 

The  wig  and  whiskers  are  in  a  state  of  'the  highest 
preservation.  The  play  comes  off  next  Wednesday 
night,  the  25th.  What  would  I  give  to  see  you  in  the 
front  row  of  the  centre  box,  your  spectacles  gleaming 
not  unlike  those  of  my  dear  friend  Pickwick,  your  face 


radiant  with  as  broad  a  grin  as  a  staid  professor  may 
indulge  in,  and  your  very  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shoulders 
expressive  of  what  we  should  take  together  when  the 
performance  was  over !  I  would  give  something  (not 
so  much,  but  still  a  good  round  sum)  if  you  could  only 
stumble  into  that  very  dark  and  dusty  theatre  in  the 
daytime  (at  any  minute  between  twelve  and  three),  and 
see  me  with  my  coat  off,  the  stage  manager  and  universal 
director,  urgingimpracticable  ladies  and  impossible  gentle¬ 
men  on  to  the  very  confines  of  insanity,  shouting  and 
driving  about,  in  my  own  person,  to  an  extent  which 
would  justify  any  philanthropic  stranger  in  clapping  me 
in  a  strait-waistcoat  without  further  inquiry,  endeavour- 
ing  to  goad  H.  into  some  dim  and  faint  understanding 
of  a  prompter’s  duties,  and  struggling  in  such  a  vortex 
of  noise,  dirt,  bustle,  confusion,  and  inextricable  en¬ 
tanglement  of  speech  and  action  as  you  would  grow 
giddy  in  contemplating.  We  perform  A  Roland for  an 
Oliver,  A  Good  Night's  Rest,  and  Deaf  as  a  Post.  This 
kind  of  voluntary  hard  labour  used  to  be  my  great 
delight.  The  furor  has  come  strong  upon  me  again, 
and  I  begin  to  be  once  more  of  opinion  that  nature 
intended  me  for  the  lessee  of  a  national  theatre,  and  that 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  have  spoiled  a  manager. 

O,  how  I  look  forward  across  that  rolling  water  to 
home  and  its  small  tenantry !  How  I  busy  myself  in 
thinking  how  my  books  look,  and  where  the  tables  are, 
and  in  what  positions  the  chairs  stand  relatively  to  the 
other  furniture ;  and  whether  we  shall  get  there  in  the 
night,  or  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  surprise  them,  or  whether 
they  will  be  too  sharply  looking  out  for  us  ;  and  what 
our  pets  will  say  ;  and  how  they’ll  look  ;  and  who  will 
be  the  first  to  come  and  shake  hands,  and  so  forth  !  If 
I  could  but  tell  you  how  I  have  set  my  heart  on  rushing 
into  Forster’s  study  (he  is  my  great  friend,  and  writes 
at  the  bottom  of  all  his  letters,  “  My  love  to  Felton  ”), 
and  into  Maclise’s  painting-room,  and  into  Macready’s 
managerial  ditto,  without  a  moment’s  warning,  and  how 
I  picture  every  little  trait  and  circumstance  of  our  arrival 
to  myself,  down  to  the  very  colour  of  the  bow  on  the 
cook’s  cap,  you  would  almost  think  I  had  changed  places 
with  my  eldest  son,  and  was  still  in  pantaloons  of  the 
thinnest  texture.  I  left  all  these  things — God  only 
knows  what  a  love  I  have  for  them — as  coolly  and  calmly 
as  any  animated  cucumber ;  but  when  I  come  upon 
them  again  I  shall  have  lost  all  power  of  self-restraint, 
and  shall  as  certainly  make  a  fool  of  myself  (in  the 
popular  meaning  of  that  expression)  as  ever  Grimaldi 
did  in  his  way,  or  George  III.  in  his. 

And  not  the  less  so,  dear  Felton,  for  having  found 
some  warm  hearts,  and  left  some  instalments  of  earnest 
and  sincere  affection  behind  me  on  this  continent.  And 
whenever  I  turn  my  mental  telescope  hitherward,  trust 
me  that  one  of  the  first  figures  it  will  descry  will  wear 
spectacles  so  like  yours  that  the  maker  couldn’t  tell  the 
difference,  and  shall  address  a  Greek  class  in  such  an 
exact  imitation  of  your  voice,  that  the  very  students 
hearing  it  should  cry,  “  That’s  he !  Three  cheers. 
Hooray-ay-ay-ay-ay !” 

About  those  joints  of  yours,  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 
They  cant  be  stiff'.  At  the  worst  they  merely  want  the 
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air  of  New  York,  which,  being  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  of  last  year’s  oysters,  has  a  surprising  effect  in 
rendering  the  human  frame  supple  and  flexible  in  all 
cases  of  rust. 

A  terrible  idea  occurred  to  me  as  I  wrote  these 
words.  The  oyster-cellars — what  do  they  do  when 
oysters  are  not  in  season  ?  Is  pickled  salmon  vended 
there  ?  Do  they  sell  crabs,  shrimps,  winkles,  herrings  ? 
The  oyster-openers — what  do  they  do  ?  Do  they  com¬ 
mit  suicide  in  despair,  or  wrench  open  tight  drawers 
and  cupboards  and  hermetically-sealed  bottles  for  prac¬ 
tice  ?  Perhaps  they  are  dentists  out  of  the  oyster  season. 
Who  knows  ? 

Affectionately  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Dickens  always  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  theatre  ;  and, 
having  seen  him  act  witli  the  Amateur  Company  of  the 
Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  I  can  well  imagine  the 
delight  his  impersonations  in  Montreal  must  have  occa¬ 
sioned.  I  have  seen  him  play  Sir  Charles  Coldstream, 
in  the  comedy  of  Used  Up,  with  such  perfection  that  all 
other  performers  in  the  same  part  have  seemed  dull  by 
comparison.  Even  Mathews,  superb  artist  as  he  is,  could 
not  rival  Dickens  in  the  character  of  Sir  Charles.  Once 
I  saw  Dickens,  Mark  Lemon,  and  Wilkie  Collins  on 
the  stage  together.  The  play  was  called  Mrs.  Night¬ 
ingale's  Diary  (a  farce  in  one  act,  the  joint  production  of 
Dickens  and  Mark  Lemon),  and  Dickens  played  six 
characters  in  the  jaece.  Never  have  I  seen  such  won¬ 
derful  changes  of  face  and  form  as  he  gave  us  that 
night.  He  was  alternately  a  rattling  lawyer  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  a  boots,  an  eccentric  pedestrian  and 
cold-water  drinker,  a  deaf  sexton,  an  invalid  captain, 
and  an  old  woman.  What  fun  it  was,  to  be  sure,  and 
how  we  roared  over  the  performance  ! 

But  let  us  go  on  with  the  letters.  Here  is  the  first 
one  to  his  friend  after  Dickens  arrived  home  in  England. 
It  is  delightful  through  and  through : — 

London,  1 ,  Devonshir e-terrace,  Torh-gate,  Regertf  s-park. 

Sunday,  July  3 1,  1842. 

My  dear  Felton, — Of  all  the  monstrous  and  incal¬ 
culable  amount  of  occupation  that  ever  beset  one  unfortu¬ 
nate  man,  mine  has  been  the  most  stupendous  since  I 
came  home.  The  dinners  I  have  had  to  eat,  the  places 
I  have  had  to  go  to,  the  letters  I  have  had  to  answer, 
the  sea  of  business  and  of  pleasure  in  which  I  have  been 
plunged,  not  even  the  genius  of  an  —  -  or  the  pen  of 
a - could  describe. 

Wherefore  I  indite  a  monstrously  short  and  wildly 
uninteresting  epistle  to  the  American  Dando  ;  but  per¬ 
haps  you  don’t  know  who  Dando  was.  He  was  an 
oyster-eater,  my  dear  Felton.  He  used  to  go  into  oyster- 
shops,  without  a  farthing  of  money,  and  stand  at  the 
counter  eating  natives,  until  the  man  who  opened  them 
grew  pale,  cast  down  his  knife,  staggered  backward, 
struck  his  white  forehead  with  his  open  hand,  and 
cried,  “  You  are  Dando !”  He  has  been  known  to 
eat  twenty  dozen  at  one  sitting,  and  would  have  eaten 
forty,  if  the  truth  had  not  flashed  upon  the  shopkeeper. 
For  these  offences  he  was  constantly  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction.  During  his  last  imprisonment  he 


was  taken  ill,  got  worse  and  worse,  and  at  last  began 
knocking  violent  double  knocks  at  Death’s  door.  The 
doctor  stood  beside  his  bed,  with  his  fingers  on  his  pulse. 
“  He  IS  going,”  says  the  doctor.  “  I  see  it  in  his  eye. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  would  keep  life  in  him  for 
another  hour,  and  that  is — oysters.”  They  were  imme¬ 
diately  brought.  Dando  swallowed  eight,  and  feebly 
took  a  ninth.  He  held  it  in  his  mouth  and  looked  round 
the  bed  strangely.  “  Not  a  bad  one,  is  it  ?’’  says  the 
doctor.  The  patient  shook  his  head,  rubbed  his 
trembling  hand  upon  his  stomach,  bolted  the  oyster, 
and  fell  back — dead.  They  buried  him  in  the  prison 
yard,  and  paved  his  grave  with  oyster-shells. 

We  are  all  well  and  hearty,  and  have  already  begun 
to  wonder  what  time  next  year  you  and  Mrs.  Felton  and 
Dr.  Howe  will  come  across  the  briny  sea  together. 
To-morrow  we  go  to  the  seaside  for  two  months.  I 
am  looking  out  for  news  of  Longfellow,  and  shall  be 
delighted  when  I  know  that  he  is  dti  his  way  to  London 
and  this  house. 

I  am  bent  upon  striking  at  the  piratical  newspapers 
with  the  sharpest  edge  I  can  put  upon  my  small  axe, 
and  hope  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  to  stop  their 
entrance  into  Canada.  For  the  first  time  within  the 
memory  of  man,  the  professors  of  English  literature 
seem  disposed  to  act  together  on  this  question.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  aggravate  a  scoundrel,  if  one  can  do 
nothing  else,  and  1  think  we  can  make  them  smart  a 
little  in  this  way . 

I  wish  you  had  been  at  Greenwich  the  other  day, 
where  a  party  of  friends  gave  me  a  private  dinner ; 
public  ones  I  have  refused.  C.  was  perfectly  wild  at 
the  reunion,  and,  after  singing  all  manner  of  marine 
songs,  wound  up  the  entertainment  by  coming  home 
(six  miles)  in  a  little  open  phaeton  of  mine,  on  has  bead, 
to  the  mingled  delight  and  indignaticwi  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  police.  We  were  very  jovial  indeed ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  drank  your  health  with  fearful  vigour 
and  energy. 

On  board  that  ship  coming  home  I  established  a  club, 
called  the  United  Vagabonds,  to  the  large  amusement 
of  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  This  holy  brotherhood 
committed  all  kinds  of  absurdities,  and  dined  always, 
with  a  variety  of  solemn  forms,  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
below  the  mast,  away  from  all  the  rest.  The  captain 
being  ill  when  we  were  three  or  four  days  out,  I  pro¬ 
duced  my  medicine  chest  and  recovered  him.  We  had 
a  few  more  sick  men  after  that,  and  I  went  round  “  the 
wards  ”  every  day  in  great  state,  accompanied  by  two 
Vagabonds,  habited  as  Ben  Allen  and  Bob  Sawyer, 
bearing  enormous  rolls  of  plaster  and  huge  pairs  of 
scissors.  We  were  really  very  merry  all  the  way, 
breakfasted  in  one  party  at  Liverpool,  shook  hands,  and 

parted  most  cordially . 

Affectionately,  your  faithful  friend, 

C.  D. 

What  a  capital  epistolary  pen  Dickens  held !  He 
seems  never  to  have  written  the  shortest  note  without 
something  piquant  in  it ;  and  when  he  attempted  a  letter, 
he  always  made  it  entertaining  from  sheer  force  of 
habit. 
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THE  AUGUST  FASHIONS. 


375. — Children’s  Costumes. 


Although  the  fashionable  monde  have  not  yet  returned 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  Cities,  yet  at  this 
moment  we  miss  their  presence  less  than  in  the  month 
of  July,  for  if  matters  pursued  the  “  even  tenor”  of  their 
way,  at  this  season  we  should  not  look  for  the  beau-monde 


in  Paris,  but  note  their  flight  to  Compiegne,  to  Trouville, 
and  the  many  fashionable  bains  de  nier  scattered  along 
the  French  coasts.  Yet  Fashion  is  reviving,  and  our 
great  modistes  have  for  some  time  returned  from  Brussels 
and  from  London,  and  are  busy  in  executing  orders  for 
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seaside  costumes  and  travelling  toilets.  So  great  is  the 
pressure  for  these  necessary  outfits,  that  many  noted 
leadersjof  bon  ton  have  been  glad  to  obtain  four  or  five 
toilettes  de  bains  de  mer,  and  leave  the  remainder  of  their 


carefully-shaded  tints,  in  the  rich  lace  trimmings,  and  in 
the  costly  garnitures. 

Paris  now  presents  pretty  much  its  usual  midsummer 
aspect.  Our  beau-monde  is  out  of  town,  but  we  hav<» 


376. — C-’JNTRY  Toilets. 

wardrobe  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  dresses  can  be  finished.  many  foreigners.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  va  ct  vient ; 
For  the  costumes  of  the  present  mode  are  not  to  be  people  come  and  go ;  few  are  settled  down ;  our  true 
composed  in  a  moment ;  the  so-called  simplicity  of  the  Parisian  elite  will  not  come  back  for  good  until  late  in 
day  is  chiefly  confined  to  colour,  not  material  or  trim-  the  autumn. 

ming,  and  the  luxe  des  femmes  is  still  apparent  in  the  Fashions  for  the  seaside  are  h  t ordre  du  jour.  The 
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costumemade  up  with  shawls  is  still  in  vogue,  but  is  a  good 
deal  modified  in  shape  and  style.  Two  square  striped 
shawls  exactly  alike  are  required  for  the  new  costume. 
One  forms  a  short  draped  skirt,  the  other  a  casaque, 
loose  in  front,  and  cut  out  in  three  pieces  at  the  back  ; 
the  side-pieces  are  fringed,  and  fall  over  the  middle  back- 
piece.  The  sleeves  are  wide  and  open.  I  admired  very 
much  for  the  seaside  a  costume  composed  in  this  manner 
of  two  red  and  white  striped  shawls,  with  white  and  red 
fringe ;  it  was  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  red  and  white 
cord.  The  under-skirt  was  black  faille  silk  ;  but  when 
the  stripes  are  of  a  quieter  colour  the  under-skirt  is 
chosen  to  match. 

The  great  novelty  just  now  for  costumes  is  a  mixture 
of  two  materials,  or  two  different  colours  of  the  same 
material.  It  requires,  however,  a  very  nice  taste  to  com¬ 
bine  colours  and  materials  into  an  elegant  tout  ensemble. 
The  following  truly  Parisian  toilette  may  be  taken  as  an 
example : — 

Skirt  of  maroon  faille  silk,  first  flounce  of  the  same 
material,  second  flounce  of  satin-striped  pearl  grey  chaly, 
the  heading  of  which  is  fastened  down  here  and  there 
with  maroon  bouffettes.  After  a  plain  space  next  comes 
a  narrow  maroon  flounce  and  a  wide  ruche  of  grey  chaly, 
divided  in  the  centre  by  little  bouffettes  of  maroon  silk, 
'light-fitting  tunic  of  grey  chaly,  trimmed  round  with  a 
maroon  flounce  and  grey  ruche,  like  that  just  described 
on  the  skirt.  The  sleeve  is  tightened  in  at  the  elbow, 
whence  falls  a  deep  grey  frill,  above  which  is  the  same 
brown  and  grey  trimming  as  round  the  jacket — that  is, 
narrow  maroon  frill  and  grey  ruche,  with  maroon  bouf¬ 
fettes.  At  the  back  the  tunic  skirt  is  draped  with  a  large 
maroon  rosette,  and  shows  under  its  upper  folds  three 
wide  lappets  of  the  same  rich  maroon  faille,  with  fringed 
ends.  In  frc  it  this  skirt  remains  open,  and  the  trimming 
is  continued  upon  each  side,  and  forms  a  jabot  on  the 
corsage  ;  the  waistband  is  of  maroon  silk. 

"The  same  toilette  is  extremely  elegant  and  more 
dressy  in  pale  green  faille  silk  and  white  chaly.  The 
new  chaly  we  speak  of  is  a  material  striped  with  satin, 
very  beautiful  and  effective  both  for  dresses  and  trim¬ 
mings. 

The  tunic  style  offers  so  much  resource  to  the  cou~ 
turiere’s  art  that  we  are  not  ready  to  give  it  up.  A  plain 
dress  would  really  look  strange  and  scanty  in  these  days 
of  draperies  and  retroussis.  The  new  tunic  of  latest 
Parisian  invention  falls  in  long  flaps  behind  ;  in  front  it 
forms  a  gilet  basque,  and  is  rounded  off  so  as  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  short  at  the  sides. 

'The  following  costume,  edited  for  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Flavigny,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  tasteful  I 
have  seen.  The  skirt  is  of  blue  crepeline  du  Tapon,  a 
lovely  material  with  alternate  dull  and  brilliant  stripes  ; 
die  whole  of  the  front  part  and  all  that  shows  of  the 
back  of  the  skirt  is  arranged  in  flat  pleats  like  a  kilt ;  on 
the  front  part  ruches  of  the  same  materials  are  placed  all 
the  way  down  at  regular  distances.  The  tunic  is  of  the 
same  material,  but  silver  grey  instead  of  blue ;  the  long 
flaps  are  turned  back  with  revers  at  the  sides,  fully 
pleated  behind  and  edged  with  a  flounce,  the  coquille 
heading  of  which  shows  a  blue  lining.  A  scarf  sash 
of  grey  crepeline,  lined  with  blue,  forms  a  most  graceful 


bow  and  lapels  at  the  back,  falling  scroll  fashion  in  a 
very  new  and  elegant  style.  The  tunic  forms  Louis  XV. 
gilet  in  front,  with  short  basques  at  the  sides  ;  it  is  edged 
with  a  double  ruching,  which  comes  up  to  the  throat  in 
front.  The  open  sleeves  are  very  prettily  trimmed  with 
blue  and  grey  frills  and  coquilles.  This  style  of  tunic 
with  long  flaps  behind  requires  to  be  just  fastened  to  the 
under-skirt  by  a  button  at  the  corner  of  each  flap,  but 
this  fastening  is  placed  under  the  flounce  and  remains 
invisible. 

But  le  bijou  des  bijoux  and  la  perle  des  perles  of  all  toilettes 
is  the  one  I  am  going  to  describe,  though  I  must  despair 
of  fully  rendering  with  pen  and  ink  the  freshness  and 
loveliness  of  its  soft  draperies  and  rich  trimmings.  The 
material  is  the  most  delicate  lemon-coloured  soie  du  Tapon. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  thus  :  one  silk  flounce,  one  flounce 
of  clear  white  muslin  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace, 
one  silk  ruche,  then  a  few  inches  higher  another  muslin 
flounce,  a  silk  fluting,  and  a  strip  of  Valenciennes  lace 
insertion.  The  tunic  has  one  long  rounded-off  basque 
at  the  back,  over  which  there  is  a  triangular-shaped 
revers,  trimmed  with  a  strip  of  lace  insertion,  a  silk 
fluting,  and  a  muslin  flounce  edged  with  lace ;  the  same 
trimming  goes  round  the  outline  of  the  tunic  ;  the  large 
basque  is  draped  at  the  side  with  a  silk  scarf,  finished 
off  with  tassels  formed  by  unravelling  the  material ;  a 
ruche  of  muslin  and  lace  forms  a  jabot  in  front,  and  is 
finished  off  at  the  throat  with  a  pretty  bow,  fastened 
with  a  silk  cravat,  ending  with  tassels  similar  to  those 
of  the  scarf,  but  smaller.  The  same  ornament  fastens 
in  the  open  sleeves  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The  sleeve 
is  then  finished  off  with  frills  of  silk  and  of  muslin 
edged  with  lace ;  strips  of  lace  insertion  form  bretelles 
on  the  bodice.  The  tunic  is  fastened  all  the  way  down 
in  front  with  buttons  of  yellow  silk,  embroidered  with 
white.  The  clear  white  trimmings  on  this  light  yellow 
silk  dress  are  most  effective  and  becoming,  but  for  a 
blonde  pale  blue  or  rose  colour  would  be  preferable. 
The  muslin  flounces  are  scalloped  out  and  very  finely 
gauffered. 

Of  simpler  costumes  there  is  but  little  to  say,  as  their 
fa(^n  does  not  change  much  ;  they  are  made  with  double 
skirts  and  short,  half-fitting  jackets.  Grisailles,  black 
and  white  plaids,  and  black  and  white  strips  are  much 
employed  for  demi-toilette  costumes,  also  fine  silky 
mohairs  in  all  light  shades  of  grey,  buff,  fawn,  and 
stone.  Crossway  bands,  flutings,  and  fringe  are  still 
the  favourite  trimmings. 

I  see  fewer  vetements  de  fantaisie  this  year  than  usual, 
but  still  I  have  picked  up  two  very  dainty  models  for  the 
seaside.  One  is  the  Comtesse  de  Paris  casaque,  of  white 
diagonale,  a  sort  of  fine  twilled  cloth  ;  it  is  tight-fitting 
in  front ;  at  the  back  there  is  a  circular  cape  which 
forms  the  sleeves  ;  the  ornament  is  of  white  and  brown 
passementerie  ;  the  cape  is  just  fitted  to  the  waist  with 
a  passementerie  ornament,  and  the  edge  is  fringed  with 
brown  and  white  silk.  The  vetement  is  fastened  at  the 
throat  with  a  white  and  brown  silk  cord  and  tassels. 

The  other  is  a  short  burnous  in  the  Abbe  Galant 
style.  It  is  formed  of  a  double  pelerine  of  white 
twilled  cloth  speckled  with  black ;  the  under  part  is 
merely  piped  with  black  silk  -,  the  upper  part  is  turned 
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back  on  each  side  in  front,  forming  revers  ;  it  is  open 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  with  pleats  on  each  side ; 
trimming  of  black  pipings  and  fringe  ;  black  and  white 
cord  and  tassels  in  front. 

In  confections  for  visiting  toilettes  there  are  also  some 
new  models  this  month. 

The  Princesse  Marie  is  a  half-fitting  casaqueof  black 
faille ;  k  is  only  half-fitting  in  front,  but  at  the  back  it 
is  fitted  to  the  waist ;  the  trimming,  consisting  of  a 


deep  epaulettes  over  the  sleeves,  which  are  wide  and 
open,  and  trimmed  to  correspond. 

The  Louise  casaque,  of  black  silk  rep,  is  composed 
of  a  tunic  skirt,  edged  round  with  silk  and  satin  piping, 
and  of  a  corsage  forming  a  Louis  XV.  gilet,  richly 
trimmed  with  Chantilly  lace  and  beaded  passementerie. 
At  the  back  there  are  two  square  basques,  ornamented 
to  correspond. 

Again,  the  Louis  XV.  coat  tunic  I  described  just  now 


377.— Bathing  Costumes. 


pipsd  crossway  band  and  of  a  border  of  Chantilly  lace, 
comes  up  en  bretdles  over  the  corsage,  and  continues  at 
the  back,  simulating  a  deeply-curved  basque  ;  the  skirt 
part  is  simply  edged  with  a  double  piping ;  there  is  a 
rich  ornament  of  passementerie  upon  either  shoulder. 

Another  style  is  a  casaque  cut  like  a  mantelet  in  front, 
and  falling  in  two  long  lapels.  Behind  these  are  double 
flaps  trimmed  with  black  silk  guipure,  headed  with 
passementerie,  slightly  beaded  with  jet ;  the  same  trim- 
ming'goes  round  the  front  lapels,  and  the  lace  forms 


for  the  'costume  complet  forms  a  very  elegant  and  useful 
corsage  in  black  faille  silk  ;  the  large  flaps,  or  queue,  at 
the  back  are  edged  with  a  lace  flounce  at  the  bottom, 
while  the  fronts  have  a  trimming  of  narrower  lace 
with  passementerie  ;  jet  is  added  only  in  moderate  pro 
portions  in  fashionable  mantles  too  large  a  quantity  of 
it  is  not  considered  in  good  taste.  Rich  ornaments  in 
crochet  passementerie  are  added  to  trimmings  of  Chan¬ 
tilly  lace  or  of  black  silk  guipure,  which  are  always 
the  most  distingue  of  all  for  black  silk  mantles. 


k 
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As  a  general  rule  it  must  be  noticed  that  all  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  mantles  as  well  as  of  dress  is  thrown  very  much 
to  the  back,  while  the  front  remains  quite  plain.  So 
again  in  the  headdress,  the  hair,  drawn  off  from  the 


A  lady  of  fashion,  just  returned  from  Brussels,  on 
purpose  to  obtain  the  latest  Parisian  modes,  wears  her 
hair  thus :  small  bouffant  bandeaux  of  waved  hair 
over  the  forehead,  loosely  plaited  coronet  just  at  the 
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378, — New  Polonaises,  Casaques,  &c. 


forehead  on  either  side,  is  fastened  in  large  masses 
behind,  while  all  the  trimming  of  bonnet,  tiat,  or 
coiffure  is  also  thrown  back  so  as  to  fall  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders. 


back  of  these  bandeaux^  very  long,  flat,  and  narrow 
chignon,  falling  in  ripples  nearly  down  to  the  waist,  in 
a  net  of  thick  silk  worked  on  a  wide  mesh,  forming  a 
very  open  pattern.  This  new  style  of  net  is  made  of 
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smooth  silk  of  the  colour  of  the  hair.  Though  plaits 
are  still  much  worn,  the  waved  or  curled  chignon  is 
quite  the  latest  mode ;  the  front  part  of  the  coiffure 
adone  is  now  much  more  elaborate  than  in  the  spring, 


Those  ladies  who  always  prefer  a  quiet  style  of 
coiffure  wear  the  Pamela  ferme.  with  a  slight  ruche  of 
white  tulle  under  the  border ;  white  chip  bonnets  of 
this  shape,  trimmed  with  black  grosgrain  ribbon  and  a 


379. — New  Mantles. 


when  plain  bandeaux  were  the  almost  uniform  coiffure. 
The  high  round  shapes  are  those  most  in  favour  for 
chapeaux  de  ville^  so  that  there  is  but  very  little  difference 
oow-a-days  between  a  hat  and  bonnet. 


branch  of  roses,  are  pretty  and  elegant  for  young  ladies. 
Rut  the  more  stylish  hats,  such  as  the  Diva  and  Reine 
Margot,  have  very  high  crowns,  which  require  a  great 
deal  of  trimming. 
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For  instance :  a  bonnet  of  Brussels  straw,  high  crown, 
brim  slightly  turned  up  in  front  and  at  the  back,  lined 
with  black  silk,  and  piped  round  with  cerise,  narrow 
ruche  of  black  silk  tulle  underneath,  torsade  of  black 
and  cerise  ribbon  round  the  crown,  and  large  bow  of 
the  same  at  the  back.  A  smooth  black  feather  fastened 
on  one  side  of  the  crown  is  curved  across  it.  Strings 
of  black  faille  ribbon. 

A  bonnet  of  brown  English  straw  is  trimmed  with  a 
double  fluting  en  tuyaux  d'orgue  of  brown  silk  gauze, 
and  with  a  scarf  of  Ae  same  gracefully  tied  into  a  large 
bow  at  the  back.  On  one  side  there  is  a  lovely  bouquet 
of  various  kinds  of  rosebuds,  and  a  brown  feather, 
curving  up  over  the  crown ;  strings  of  brown  gauze 
edged  with  a  narrow  quilling. 

Another  bonnet  is  of  black  English  straw,  brim 
slightly  turned  up  in  front  and  lined  with  green  silk  ;  a 
large  bunch  of  white  anemones  with  delicately  tinted 
leaves  is  placed  on  one  side,  biais  of  green  faille  round 
the  crown,  and  strings  of  the  same. 

And  a  bonnet  of  a  more  dressy  style  of  white  straw, 
the  border  slanting  over  the  forehead  and  turned  up  at 
the  back  with  a  large  bow  of  white  crepe  de  chine 
with  fringed  ends,  torsade  of  the  same  round  the  crown, 
and  bunch  of  clematis  in  front  and  very  prettily  tinted 
foliage.  Strings  of  fringed  crepe  de  chine. 

The  high  shape  also  prevails  for  hats ;  the  brim  is 
more  or  less  wide,  and  turned  up  or  not  according  to 
taste.  A  very  stylish  hat  is  trimmed  with  alternate 
biais  of  maroon  velvet  and  faille,  a  large  bow  of  the 
same  at  the  side,  and  a  white  ostrich  feather  curved 
over  the  crown. 

Another  is  a  Brussels  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  cross¬ 
way  foids  of  plum-coloured  faille  ;  a  wreath  of  epine- 
vinette  is  placed  rather  high  up  the  crown,  and  the  dainty 
bunch  of  small  bright  red  or  unripe  green  berries  falls 
over  the  brim  all  round.  A  scarf  veil  of  black  lace  is 
tied  at  the  back. 

But  the  most  becoming  of  all  hats  with  the  present 
style  of  dressing  the  hair  is  the  Rodomontade  ;  its  shape 
is  high  and  narrow,  with  brim  scrolled  up  at  the  sides. 
I  have  seen  it  in  hru  straw  with  faille  ribbon  of  the 
same  shade,  a  bunch  of  richly-tinted  roses,  gloire  de  la 
Malmaison,  in  front,  and  a  scarf  veil  of  Chantilly  lace 
falling  like  a  mantilla  over  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

The  elegances  of  neat  and  dainty  lingerie  have  a  special 
charm  for  a  lady,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  task  for  me  to 
take  notes  of  nouveautes  of  that  style  in  one  of  our  best 
magasins  of  the  kind — Rue  de  Richelieu.  The  new 
shape  of  bodices,  which  are  only  just  open  in  front  in 
a  slightly  oval  contour,  has  given  rise  to  a  very  novel  and 
elegant  style  of  jabot  chemisette,  generally  made  of  point 
lace  or  very  deep  and  richly-designed  Valenciennes  or 
Mechlin  lace,  with  the  narrowest  strip  of  raised  broderie 
h  jours  as  a  finish  on  either  side  the  jabot  is  completed 
by  a  collarette  of  the  same  lace,  with  a  cravat  bow  at 
the  throat.  The  sleeve,  following  the  shape  of  that 
of  the  dress,  has  a  very  deep  frill,  pleated  on  the  side  of 
the  elbow  only,  in  deep  pleats,  while  it  remains  almost 
plain  in  front ;  the  lace,  placed  in  two  or  three  rows, 
should  match  that  of  the  jabot,  with  the  narrow  embroi¬ 
dered  strip  at  the  top. 


Again,  for  a  more  open  corsage  I  noticed  a  chemisette 
of  white  muslin,  remaining  open  all  the  way  down,  very 
delicately  embroidered,  and  edged  with  Valenciennes 
lace ;  a  low  plastron  piece  is  added  underneath,  and 
shows  like  a  low  bodice  under  the  chemisette.  We  have 
not  yet  come  back  to  the  enormous  boiiffnnts  which 
formerly  p  'ompanied  wide  dress  sleeves  ;  as  yet  under¬ 
sleeves  ui .  moderate  in  size,  and  only  slightly  gathered 
round  the  wrist.  This  shows  off  the  arm,  indeed,  to 
infinitely  more  advantage  than  when  it  was  lost  in  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  muslin  folds,  which  quite  took  away  any  idea 
of  its  contour.  Wristbands  are  made  wide  enough  for 
the  arm  to  pass  through,  and  generally  trimmed  with  a 
bouillon  of  muslin,  a  strip  of  insertion,  and  lace  border. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Visiting  or  Walking  Toilet. — Rice-straw  hat 
of  high  wide  shape,  and  back  very  much  raised,  the 
front  placed  low  on  the  forehead ;  handsome  feathers 
falling  over  the  back,  trimming  of  flowers  and  ribbons. 
Bodice  with  basques  and  tunic  with  cape,  the  whole 
composed  of  silk,  with  biais  bands  of  a  contrasting 
colour,  to  correspond  with  the  striped  skirt.  The  whole 
casaque  edged  with  a  silk  flouncing  loosely  gathered  upon 
the  biais  b  inds. 

Country  or  Seaside  Toilet. — High  Tuscan  hat 
with  flat  raised  border  bound  with  velvet,  velvet  bows, 
and  gauze  veil.  Casaque  with  cape,  basques,  and  tunic 
of  fawn-coloured  alpaca,  worn  over  a  flounced  alpaca 
skirt ;  the  casaque  is  draped  with  silk  bows  to  match  ; 
silk  waistband  and  necktie.  The  three  flounces  in  the 
skirt  are  headed  wish  narrow  fluted  headings  of  the  same 
material. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl  of  Four  to  Five 
Years. — White  felt  hat,  round  shape,  with  raised  brim 
and  trimming  of  velvet  and  cock’s  feathers.  Muslin 
sleeves  and  chemisette.  Silk  dress,  with  low  bodice  cut 
square,  basques,  and  plain  skirt.  Trimming  of  chicoree 
ruches  of  the  same  material. 

description  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

THE  VATICAN  DESIGN  FOR  CORNICE,  MANTELPIECE  BORDER,  ETC.,  FOR 
BERLIN  WOOLWORK. 

This  beautiful  design  is  worked  in  single  cross-stitch 
in  Berlin  wool  and  in  silk.  The  groundwork  is  worked 
in  black  wool,  but  this  pattern  may  be  worked  on  cloth 
if  desired,  and  the  corners  afterwards  drawn  out. 
Materials  for  working  this  design  to  be  obtained  from 
Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street,  W. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  EXTRA  FASHION  PLATE. 
BATHING  COSTUMES. 

1.  Costume  of  blue  serge,  with  bias  bands,  corded 
with  white  serge.  White  and  blue  cap  and  shoes. 

2.  Costume  of  striped  camlet,  with  waistband  and 
pantalon  to  match. 

3.  Costume  of  red  serge,  with  white  pipings  and 
white  collar  marin.  Felt  hat  bound  with  red,  and  red 
and  white  slippers. 

4.  5,  6.  Children’s  costumes  of  various  colours,  com¬ 
posed  of  serge,  plain  or  twilled,  and  bound  and  piped 
with  coloured  braid  and  with  white  serge. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


IT  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  value  of  cheap 
literature  for  the  people.  Those  who  have  access 
to -private  and  public  libraries,  or  who  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  a  reading  ticket  for  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
•Museum,  can  hardly  appreciate  the  enormous  benefit  the 
diffusers  of  cheap  literature  have  conferred  upon  the 
civilised  world. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton  was  one  of  the  earliest  introducers 
of  cheap  literature,  and  continues  from  time  to  time  to 
add  to  the  store  of  cheap  and  useful  volumes  for  the 
people.  These  books,  although  mostly  produced  in 
shilling  volumes,  are  clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
are  sent  out  in  neat  covers.  The  exterior  is  satisfactory, 
and  each  volume  is  replete  with  the  latest  information, 
written  and  edited  in  Mr.  Beeton’s  well-known  terse, 
clear,  and  accurate  style.  Not  an  unnecessary  word, 
and  but  few  omissions  of  consequence,  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  diligent  reviewer. 

Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton’s  last  series  of  books  comprise  the 
following : — 

Beeton’s  National  Reference  Books. 

Beeton  s  British  Gazetteer. 

Beeton  s  British  Biography. 

Beeton  s  Classical  Dictionary. 

Beeton  s  Bible  Dictionary. 

Beeton  s  Ready  Reckoner. 

Beeton  s  Medical  Dictionary. 

Beeton  s  Date  Book. 

Beeton  s  Dictionary  of  the  British  Navy. 

Beeton  s  Guide  Book  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
Money  Market. 

Beeton  s  Investing  Money  with  Safety  and  Profit. 

Beeton’s  Law  Books. 

No.  I.  Property. 

No.  2.  Women  and  Children. 

No.  3.  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes. 

No.  4.  Wills,  Executors,  and  Trustees. 

Beeton  s  Penny  Cookery.* 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ladies  will  ever  give  to 
classical  subjects  that  minute  attention  which  is  involved 
in  a  classical  education,  but  a  certain  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  these  points  is  considered  indispensable  for  all 
who  would  enjoy  English  literature.  No  better  aid  to 
our  studies  will  be  found  than 

Beetons  Classical  Dictionary, 
which  gives  every  household  an  abridged  Lempriere.  We 
have  lately  enjoyed  a  series  of  Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers,  and  many  Englishwomen  have  from  them  ac¬ 
quired  classical  knowledge  hitherto  denied  them  ;  to 
these  we  heartily  recommend  the  study  of  this  handy, 
useful  classical  dictionary. 

*  London :  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Patemoster-row. 


It  is  not  possible  in  the  present  course  of  instruedon 
at  girls’  schools  that  young  women  can  gather  any  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  mythology  ;  it  is  from  crude  teaching  that 
we  hear  such  blunders  from  rosy  lips,  and  have  to  listen 
to  displays  of  chaotic  ignorance  on  this  subject  from 
accomplished  matrons.  Truly  they  want 

“  A  neat  pocket  Horace,  by  which  folks  are  cozen’d 
To  think  one  knows  Latin  when  one,  perhaps,  doesn’t. 
With  some  little  book  about  heathen  mythology. 

Just  large  enough  to  refresh  one’s  theology : 

Nothing  on  earth  being  half  such  a  bore  as 

Not  knowing  the  differenc.'  ’twist  Virgins  and  Floras.” 

From  classic  to  Biblical  lore,  Beetons  Bible  Dictianarj 
claims  our  attention  ;  this  admirable  work  is  a  pocket 
cyclopaedia  of  truths  and  narratives  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  gives,  in  addition  to  well-digested  information,  the 
correct  pronunciation  of«the  leading  nam^s  and  words, 
and  their  original  meaning. 

Beetons  British  Gazetteer  is  a  most  valuable  work, 
being  a  Topographical  and  Historical  Guide  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  information  contained  in  the  568 
columns  of  this  work  is  varied,  exact,  and  interesting- 

Beetons  British  Biography  dates  from  the  earliest  dmes 
to  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  is  the  cheapes 
biography  we  have  yet  seen  ;  this  work  is  followed  by 
Beeton' s  Modern  Men  and  Women,  being  British  Biography 
from  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  present  time. 

The  four  volumes  of  Law  Books  already  published 
are  most  carefully  compiled,  and  give  clear  and  concise 
instruction  and  information  on  nearly  all  questions  arising 
under  the  various  headings.  What  to  avoid  as  well  as 
what  course  to  take  is  indicated,  and  a  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions  set  at  rest  by  these  useful  volumes.  In  particular 
the  working  of  the  new  act  respecting  married  women’s 
property  is  shown  in  No.  2,  which  treats  of  the  la-ur 
relating  to  women  and  children. 

Beetons  Penny  Cookery  is  a  work  that  should  be 
diffused  throughout  the  kingdom  by  all  who  have  the 
true  interest  of  the  people  at  heart.  This  wonderful 
little  volume  contains  recipes  for  meals  from  sixpence 
to  two  shillings  per  diem,  and  suitable  for  those  with 
incomes  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  up  to  those  luckier 
beings  who  enjoy  three  pounds  a  week.  In  these  pagies 
the  careful,  anxious  mother  may  learn  how  to  prepare 
wholesome  food  for  her  family  at  small  cost,  and  will 
find  many  excellent  hints  on  general  cooking.  One 
dozen  of  these  books  are  forwarded  for  distribution  on 
receipt  of  twelve  stamps.  Of  this  little  work  we  cannot 
speak  in  too  high  terms ;  it  is  the  first  step  in  the  right 
direction,  improving  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  Mr.S. 
O.  Beeton  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  the  manner 
in  which  this  work  is  compiled.  It  is  beautifully  [>rinted, 
and  got  up  as  nicely  as  if  intended  for  higher  classes, 
Mr.  Beeton  evidently  being  of  opinion  that  if  anything 
is  worth  doing  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  that  it  is 
right  and  fitting  that  works  for  the  poorer  classes  should 
show  evidence  of  care,  order,  and  good  workmanship. 
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greyish  hue,  are  very  fashionable  for  hats,  and  are  often 
placed  upon  white  hats  trimmed  with  brown.  White 
straw  hats  are  mostly  trimmed  with  black  or  very  dark- 
coloured  faille  ribbon  the  feather  is  fastened  on  one 


The  last  new  thing  in  veils  is  a  large  square  of  plain 
black  tulle  with  a  deep  hem,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  lace 
insertion  just  above  the  hem  ;  this  veil  is  put  on  so  as 
to  let  one  point  fall  in  front  and  three  at  the  back,  with 


380. — Travelling  Costumes. 


all  the  fulness  of  the  veil.  This  is  also  done  in  white 
tulle,  but  is  far  less  becoming,  and  can  only  be  worn  by 
the  very  youthful. 

Naturd  ostrich  feathers  (undyed),  which  are  of  a 


side,  either  as  a  straight  aigrette  or  curved  over  the 
crown. 

White  dresses  are  in  great  demand  for  the  seaside  and 
country  chateaux;  white  muslin  is  made  up  with  a  plain 
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phices  in  front ;  the  sleeves  are  wide,  and  there  are 
very  pretty  square  pockets  with  large  round  pearl 
buttons. 

With  the  open  sleeves  long  kid  gloves  have  come 


train  and  a  tunic  dress,  trimmed  round  with  a  flounce. 
White  pique  dresses  also  have  a  plain  skirt,  but  the 
jacket  and  upper-skiit  are  worked  in  a  pretty  pattern  of 
leaf  scallop  ;  oak  or  ivy  leaf  is  the  most  effective  ;  this 


381. — Seaside  Costumes. 


is  done  either  in  white  or  black.  Very  dainty  little 
jackets  are  also  made  of  white  pique,  and  trimmed 
with  black  lace  insertion.  These  jackets  are  not  quite 
loose ;  there  is  a  seam  in  the  middle  of  the  back  and 


into  fashion  again  ;  they  are  made  with  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  buttons.  For  the  country,  the  chatelaine  gloves, 
which  are  of  peau  de  Suede,  are  very  long  also,  but  are 
slipped  on  over  the  hand  without  any  buttons. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  Sooth  ’twerc  a  pleasant  life  to  lead, 

With  nothing  in  the  world  to  do, 

But  just  to  blow  a  shepherd’s  reed, 

The  silent  seasons  thro’ : — 

And  just  to  drive  a  flock  to  feed— 

Sheep— quiet,  fond,  and  few ! 

“  Pleasant  to  breathe  beside  a  brook, 

And  count  the  bubbles,  love  worlds,  there, 

To  muse  within  some  minstrel’s  book, 

The  reason  why  archery  meetings  are  so  fashionable 
in  the  month  of  August  is  a  mystery  to  me ;  the 
only  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact  that  appears  at  all 
reasonable  is  that  during  the  Long  Vacation,  and  before 
partridge-shooting  begins,  the  sterner  sex  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  and  hence  we  ladies,  in  the  kindness  of 
our  hearts,  get  up  archery  fetes  and  meetings  to  amuse 
the  lords  of  creation,  and  by  placing  bow  and  arrows  in 
their  hands  for  practice  and  for  show,  keep  those  idle 
hands  from  the  mischief  which  is  the  result  of  idleness, 
selon  Dr.  Watts. 

For  me,  I  dearly  love  to  be  idle ;  to  watch  the  clouds 
while  reposing  under  leafy  trees ;  to  gaze  upon  the 
curiosities  of  insect  life,  lying  upon  mossy  banks  in 
the  still,  thick  woods  that  surround  my  home ;  to  listen 
to  the  chirp  and  song  of  wild  birds,  or  to  lie  on  shingly 
beach  and  watch  the  lazy  wavelets  ripple  at  my  feet.  And 
with  due  deference  to  the  w'orthy  Dr.  Watts,  I  have 
not  found  any  great  harm  from  the  few  and  far-between 
occasions  of  my  utter,  wilful  idleness.  Nor  when  float¬ 
ing  idly  “  down  stream  ”  in  our  cosy  cushioned  boat, 
with  no  intention  of  making  the  slightest  exertion  for 
some  hours,  beyond  keeping  her  straight,  have  I  ever 
felt  that  my  idleness  was  wrong,  even  when  it  so  far 
grew  by  what  it  fed  on  as  to  elicit  a  sleepily-murmured 
request  to  be  allowed  to  drift  under  the  shady  trees  and 
among  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  banks,  and  there  to 
doze  away  the  pleasant  afternoon. 

All  idleness  is  not  wrong,  all  laziness  is  not  folly. 
While  the  quiet  hands  lie  folded,  the  soul  drinks  in  the 
deep  repose  of  Nature  ;  while  the  weary  frame  reposes  in 
the  fresh  summer  air,  the  mind  gathers  strength  and  the 
body  is  cheerful  and  refreshed  ;  and  the  contemplation 
of  God’s  works  must  benefit  all  but  those  whose  eyes 
are  closed  to  Nature’s  charms,  and  whose  ears  are  shut 
to  her  thousand  musical  voices. 

Not  that  I  would  wish  my  words  to  be  taken  as  any 
excuse  for  idleness  at  wrong  times,  and  in  improper 
seasons  ;  while  there  is  work  to  be  done  or  duties  to  be 
fulfilled,  “  do  it  with  all  thy  might.”  Even  in  August 
there  must  be  no  dolce  far  niente,  unless  it  has  been  well 
earned  by  hard  work,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body. 
Some  days  ago  I  met  with  four  lines  in  a  comical  Ame¬ 
rican  paper  which  give,  in  vulgar  parlance,  a  vivid 
description  of  a  “  good  worker  — 

“  Wlint  ere  that  woman  was  sot  to  do, 

She  done  it  with  a  zest ; 

No  matter  vsliat  her  contract  was, 

She  done  her  level  best.” 

So,  whether  in  play  or  at  work,  let  us  do  our  “  level 
best,”  and  at  archery  our  best  is  indeed  required  if  we 


Or  watch  the  haunted  air — 

To  !<lumber  in  some  leafy  nook — 

Or  idle  anywhere. 

"  Give  me  to  live  with  love  alone. 

And  let  the  world  go  dine  and  dress  t 
For  love  hath  lovely  haunts— a  stone 
Holds  somethins'  meant  to  bless. 

If  life’s  a  flower,  1  choose  my  own— 

’Tis  ‘  Love  in  Idleness.’  ” — L.  Blanchard. 

mean  to  win  any  of  the  pretty  prizes  lying  in  glittering 
state  in  the  archery  tent.  The  selection  of  archery 
prizes  is  usually  arranged  by  a  committee  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  the  prices  to  be  given  for  each  prize  is 
fixed  on  ;  occasionally  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  the 
sport  gives  a  prize  independently  of  the  subscriptions, 
and  this  is  naturally  competed  for  with  much  zeal. 

Bows  and  arrows,  brooches  and  bracelets,  with  de¬ 
vices  significant  of  the  archer’s  weapons,  were  formerly 
given  as  prizes,  but  now  a  great  variety  of  useful  articles 
are  given.  Among  the  houses  whose  speciality  it  is  to 
provide  archery  and  croquet  prizes  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Asser  and  Sherwin,  of  the  Strand.  I  have  examined 
many  articles  for  prizes  and  wedding  gifts,  and  bought 
a  considerable  number  for  personal  friends  and  Maga¬ 
zine  subscribers,  but  I  have  never  met  with  more  artistic 
taste  and  greater  perfection  of  finish  than  in  the  objets 
dart  of  Messrs.  Asser  and  Sherwin. 

The  new  jewel  caskets  are  greatly  in  vogue  for  ladies’ 
prizes ;  these  are  of  ormolu,  chased  and  inlaid  with 
medallions  in  oxydised  silver.  The  medallion  I  admired 
most  is  the  “triumph  of  love,”  which  is  exquisitely  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  silver,  and  forms  a  striking  and  effective 
contrast  with  the  golden  tint  of  the  ormolu.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  this  lovely  casket  is  lined  with  violet  velvet. 

Another  prize  consists  of  a  complete  writing  suite  in 
Algerian  onyx  and  ormolu ;  this  is  simple  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  Is  also  far  more  durable  than  many  kinds  of 
writing  suites,  as  wood,  inlaid  work,  and  mother-o’-pearl. 

Again,  a  photograph  frame  is  a  nice  prize.  I  saw 
some  for  five  portraits,  others  for  one  or  two  only. 
The  frames  stand  upon  the  table,  and  have  ormolu  doors 
to  close  over  the  portraits. 

Mantelpiece  ornaments,  figures,  clocks,  illuminated 
clocks,  work  kuts,  and  candelabra  are  articles  suitable 
for  archery  prizes.  Of  bows  and  arrows,  targets,  and 
et  cateras  Messrs.  Asser  and  Sherwin  have  a  splendid 
store,  as  of  prize  croquet  mallets  and  prize  and  club 
croquet  sets.  Their  inlaid  ivory  mallets  are  superb,  and 
the  club  sets  extremely  handsome. 

Last  month  I  mentioned  the  admirable  moth-proof 
boxes  of  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Co.,  of  Oxford-street,  and 
I  have  received  many  applications  for  further  details, 
with  which  I  comply.  The  moth-proof  boxes  are  com¬ 
posed  of  camphor-wood  and  of  cedar-wood.  They  are 
made  in  three  sizes  for  muffs,  and  in  larger  sizes  for 
mantles,  capes,  jackets,  and  sets  of  fur.  No  moth  will 
venture  near  them  or  enter  any  closet  in  which  the  boxes 
are  placed  ;  they  therefore  protect  not  only  the  furs 
but  all  other  vetements  placed  near  them.  Secondly,  my 
reason  for  mentioning  the  cleaning  and  alteration  of  furs 
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at  this  season  is,  that  more  care,  pains,  and  trouble  can* 
be  now  bestowed  upon  these  processes  than  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  every  one  is  anxious  to  receive  their  furs  as 
soon  as  possible.  Messrs.  Cooke  also  undertake  the 
charge  of  furs  for  the  summer  season.  Those  who 
leave  their  houses  for  any  length  of  time,  or  who  have 
valuable  furs,  should  avail  themselves  of  this. 

I  did  not  forget  to  call  on  Mons.  Marchaud,  189, 
Regent-street,  and  look  at  the  charming  costumes  in 
foulard  silks.  Among  these  I  observed  some  exquisite 
foulards  expressly  designed  for  the  present  semi- 
Watteau  style  of  dress.  The  raye  skirt,  the  tunic  of 
chintz  foulard  gracefully  draped,  and  the  pretty  basque 
jacket  of  the  same  elegant  material,  compose  a  toilet  the 
fresh  grace  of  which  is  unequalled.  Truly  these  French 
foulards  are  costumes  de  grandes  dames.  The  vulgar  mind 
passes  them  by,  the  bourgeoisie  do  not  appreciate  them,  but 
the  Parisienne  wears  them  with  a  fidelity  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  any  other  dress  material.  And  the 
Parisienne  is  right.  Of  what  can  fresher,  more  elegant, 
more  becoming  toilettes  be  composed  ?  Tell  me,  dames 
elegantes,  if  you  can  ? 

The  season  has  hitherto  been  a  very  bad  one  for 
muslins  and  thin  dresses  of  all  kinds,  but  the  costumes 
are  so  pretty  that  I  must  mention  a  few  to  my  readers, 
in  hope  that  a  seasonable  August  will  repay  us  for  the 
coldness  of  June.  At  Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp’s,  of 
Regent-street,  I  observed  some  very  pretty  costumes 
composed  of  two  shades  of  coloured  muslin,  and  others 
with  white  flounces  and  ruching  on  coloured  muslin 
ground,  as  well  as  white  muslins  with  coloured  trimmings. 
These  are  very  ladylike  and  stylish,  and  suitable  for 
croquet  parties  and  summer  gatherings.  Being  sold  at 
very  moderate  prices,  young  ladies  can  afford  two  or 
three  of  these  dresses.  I  noticed  great  quantities  of 
Dolly  Varden  costumes  in  chintz  prints,  and  very  stylish 
and  pretty  they  are. 

Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp  have  imported  a  quantity  of 
real  China  crape  shawls  of  all  shades  of  colour ;  these 
are  exceedingly  fine,  and  have  handsome  fringes.  They 
are  square,  and  are  intended  to  be  thrown  lightly  round 
the  shoulders  or  carried  gracefully  on  the  arm.  The 
colour  chosen  should  be  either  an  exact  match  with  or 
a  decided  contrast  to  the  costume. 

Although  it  may  appear  a  strange  subject  for  August, 
I  cannot  but  mention  the  wonderfully  cheap  seal  furs  of 
this  house.  It  appears  that  seal  fur  is  cheap  at  this 
season,  and  Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp  have  received  a 
great  quantity  of  jackets  and  mantles,  the  lowest  price 
under  four  pounds,  and  the  higher  ranging  to  fifteen  and 
twenty.  I  expect  those  under  four  pounds  will  soon  be 
bought  up,  for  it  is  an  opportunity  scarcely  to  be  resisted, 
and  these  jackets  are  useful  in  early  autumn  as  well  as 
in  winter. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  a  tithe  of  the  pretty  cos¬ 
tumes  I  saw  here,  in  silk,  in  washing  fabrics,  and  in 
ecru  cloths,  with  Alsace  bee  trimmings.  This  dentelle 
d’ Alsace  is  composed  of  linen  thread,  and  is  made  on  the 
pillow  in  various  designs ;  the  price  is  by  no  means  great, 
about  a  shilling  for  the  narrow  up  to  five  shillings  per 
yard  for  very  wide  lace.  The  Alsace  lace  can  be  had 
in  all  shades  of  colour  and  in  black.  It  is  a  very 


admirable  trimming  for  all  kinds  of  washing  materials 
and  for  black  dresses. 

Ladies  should  send  for  Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp’s 
bundles  of  odd  pieces,  for  these  contain  many  yards  of 
silk  and  stuffs  useful  for  tunics  and  for  skirts,  for 
children’s  costumes,  and  many  household  matters. 

Those  correspondents  who.  complain  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  their  maids  to  clear-starch  their  pretty  muslins 
cannot  have  tried  the  Glenfield  starch,  or  they  would 
not  bemoan  the  absence  of  “  good  starch.”  I  fear  that 
they  are  not  dissimilar  from  the  old  lady  who  grumbled 
at  her  fire-stove,  which  would  not  burn  well.  “  I  have 
tried  parent  fuel,  coke,  fire-balls,  and  have  had  new  fire- 
cheeks  put  in,”  she  stated.  “  Try  coal,  mum,”  was  the 
curt  reply  of  the  listener,  and  so  say  I.  Try  starch, 
Glenfield  starch.  There  are  many  good  starches,  but 
the  Glenfield  starch  is  particularly  adapted  for  clear¬ 
starching  muslins ;  follow,  then,  my  dear  readers,  exactly 
the  directions  of  the  manufacturers,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
your  success. 

As  a  pretty  edging  for  washing  dresses  and  under¬ 
clothing  nothing  is  more  serviceable  than  the  Excelsior 
trimming  of  Messrs.  Bollen  and  Tidswell.  It  is  now  ta 
be  had  in  every  width,  both  as  edging  and  as  insertion, 
and  is  as  neat-looking  as  Madeira  work  at  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  its  cost.  The  Excelsior  trimming  is  adapted 
for  children’s  and  infants’  clothing,  as  well  as  for  ladies’ 
under-linen  and  dress  trimmings. 

Among  the  pretty  ornaments  for  summer  wear,  coral 
is  de  rigueur,  the  bright  red  or  soft  pink  colour  being 
particularly  suitable  to  fine  complexions,  and  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  muslin  dresses.  Think  for  one  moment  of 
the  absurdity  of  golden  and  jewelled  ornaments  worn 
with  a  simple  white  muslin  !  Is  not  the  tasteful  purity 
of  the  dress  destroyed  at  once  ?  A  slender  Venice  chain 
may  indeed  be  admitted,  but  gold  earrings  and  bracelets 
will  spoil  the  effect  of  the  prettiest  muslin  in  the  world* 
No,  let  my  readers  wear  coral  ornaments — necklet, 
locket,  cross,  or  medallion,  and  earrings  to  match.  Nor 
need  the  cost  of  good  coral  prevent  our  wearing  this 
bright  and  graceful  decoration.  Those  who  cannot 
afford  the  smoothly-cut  beads,  which  are  to  my  taste 
irresistible,  can  look  equally  charming  in  rock  coral 
ornaments,  which  they  can  obtain  from  Lavinia,  Scad- 
ding’s  Library,  Brompton,  at  very  moderate  prices  in¬ 
deed.  This  lady’s  list  of  prices  usually  appears  in  one 
or  other  of  the  monthly  magazines.  The  rock  coral  is 
of  a  very  beautiful  colour,  alike  becoming  to  dark  and 
fair  complexions.  Pink  coral  is  only  suitable  for  fair 
beauties,  and  looks  insipid,  unless  set  with  brilliants, 
when  worn  by  brunettes,  and  brilliants  are  dreadfully 
out  of  place  by  daylight  or  with  simple  dresses.  Dia¬ 
monds  by  daylight  are  an  abomination.  I  am  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  protest  against  their  use  at  fetes  and 
afternoon  parties.  Diamonds  are  not  to  be  worn  at  all 
times,  in  all  places,  and  by  all  people.  A  short  fat 
woman  blazing  with  diamonds  is  a  ludicrous  object ; 
but  it  is  equally  absurd  for  an  elegante  to  wear  her  dia¬ 
mond  “  drops  ”  to  church,  and  come  down  to  breakfast 
with  her  fingers  converted  into  curtain-rods  by  the  many 
rings' thrust  upon  them.  Diamonds  are  like  the  old 
German  song,  made  to  be  used  at  night — 
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“  This  song  was  made  to  be  sung  at  night ; 

^Vhocve^  sings  it  in  broad  daylight 
Will  never  r^  its  meaning  aright, 

And  yet  it  is  child>like  easy." 

At  night,  and  at  night  alone,  should  diamonds  glitter 
and  flash  back  the  radiance  of  bright  eyes.  They  are 
suitable  for  high-born  women,  at  courtly  assemblies, 
and  are  out  of  place  and  out  of  taste  by  the  home  fire¬ 
side,  in  the  morning  air,  or  when  we  meet  in  prayer. 

To  return  to  our  coral.  Coral  may  be  worn  at 
almost  any  time,  and  is,  in  consequence,  a  most  useful 
ornament ;  it  is  not  so  costly  as  to  excite  remark,  or  so 
rare  as  to  attract  all  eyes  ;  but  it  possesses  a  grace  and 
be.'mty  entirely  its  own — it  is  not  cared  for  by  the  oi 
pollct. 

Jfct  is  another  charming  ornament  for  morning  wear, 
although  its  connection  with  mourning  jewellery  gives 
it  a  somewhat  sombre  character.  But  yet  the  lightness, 
brightness,  and  becomingness  fif  I  may  coin  a  word)  of 
jet,  makes  it  a  universal  favourite.  The  newest  modes 
in  jet  may  be  seen  on  applying  to  Mr.  J.  Jackson,  1 6, 
Westborough-street,  Scarborough,  who  sends  suites  of 
jet  on  approbation  ;  but  for  those  who  wish  to  receive 
a  trifle,  as  a  pair  of  earrings  or  a  brooch,  it  is  best  to 
inclose  stamps  to  the  amount  wished,  and  by  return  of 
post  ladies  will  receive  a  pretty  ornament.  In  writing, 
say  if  cameos  are  desired,  and  if  dull  or  bright  jet  is 
wanted.  I  have  sent  in  this  way  for  myself  and  friends, 
and  have  always  been  delighted  with  the  selection  sent, 
and  from  seeing  so  much  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments  I 
am  not  very  easy  to  please. 

The  seaside  costumes  of  Mrs.  S.  Jay  are  much  too 
distingue  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  I  was  not  in  the 
least  surprised  to  find  this  house  full  of  stylish  and  lady¬ 
like  Americans,  who  were  busily  purchasing  outfits  and 
choosing  trousseaux  ;  with  their  keen  judgment  the  fair 
travellers  have  found  out  that  here  they  can  have  the 
best  materials  in  good  style  and  perfection  of  hand-sewing, 
at  very  moderate  prices.  This  beautiful  needlework  is 
to  me  more  attractive  than  the  most  lavish  display  of 
embroidery  or  costly  lace  trimming.  The  shape  and 
style  of  Mrs.  S.  Jay’s  underclothing  is  beyond  praise  ; 
it  is  modelled  on  the  beautiful  French  designs,  in  good 
English  longcloths  and  linens ;  the  trimmings  chosen 
by  Mrs.  Jay  are  of  fine  Madeira  work,  which  wears 
better  than  almost  any  other  embroidery,  and  of  laces 
Valenciennes  has  the  preference,  but,  of  course,  ladies 
can  have  any  trimming  wished  for.  Mrs.  S.  Jay’s  guine.-i 
petticoat  for  weddings  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  as  it  is 
of  beautiful  and  tasteful  design.  I  remarked  the  demi- 
jupon,  which  is  so  much  worn  now,  is  sold  by  Mrs.  Jay 
at  I2s.  6d.  and  15s.,  and  is  arranged  for  either  long 
dresses  or  for  walking  costumes.  But  I  am  forgetting 
the  charming  seaside  costumes.  The  j  upon  is  arranged 
in  flat  kilted  pleats,  headed  by  a  bias  band,  and  composed 
of  ecru  cloth,  or  of  some  of  the  lovely  self-coloured 
prints  for  which  Mrs.  S.  Jay  is  so  famous.  Above  this 
skirt  a  graceful  Polonaise  is  worn,  and  on  this  Polonaise 
much  artistic  skill  is  expended.  Mrs.  Jay  has  these  of 
print,  to  contrast  in  colour,  of  Tusseh  lawn,  of  India 
lawn,  and  of  the  new  Blanc  Turque — a  kind  of  white 
towelling,  very  suitable  for  les  bains  de  mer.  Now  I  have 
told  you,  dear  readers,  of  all  these  charming  costumes. 


but  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of  the  style  axidi  the  grace 
of  these  Polonaises,  which  are  arranged  for  Mrs.  S.  Jay 
by  a  French  artiste.  The  same  designs  can  be  had  in 
muslin,  and  worn  over  silk  skirts  and  decollete  bodices 
for  evening,  or  over  high  silk  corsages  for  croquet  and 
archery  meetings. 

Speaking  of  bains  de  mer  reminds  me  of  a  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  fell  to  my  lot  lately.  Having  a  severe  cold,  I 
was  recommended  to  take  a  Turkish  bath,  and  though 
I  felt  a  little  nervous,  I  decided  on  doing  so,  and  am 
truly  glad  that  I  was  thus  obedient  to  command,  for  I 
was  rewarded  by  losing  that  most  disagreeable  of  tor¬ 
ments,  a  bad  cold  in  summer  time. 

As  I  drove  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  Hamman  Baths, 
Jermyn-street,  my  heart  beat  pit-a-pat,  as  I  knew  so  little 
of  the  supposed  ordeal — an  ordeal  which  I  should  enjoy 
daily  if  I  could.  On  entering  I  paid  for  one  bath  3s.  6d., 
as  it  was  before  six  o’clock  ;  after  that  hour  the  price  is 
2s.,  but  I  believe  that  less  is  charged  for  a  series  of  baths. 

Slippers  are  donned,  and  we  proceed  to  the  undress¬ 
ing-room,  where  all  money,  jewellery,  and  watch  are 
locked  up  in  a  drawer,  and  restored  as  soon  as  one  is 
ready  to  resume  them.  A  skirt  and  cape  is  given  to  each 
person,  and  we  are  conducted  into  a  lofty  room  with 
marble  floor,  the  walls  inlaid  with  colours,  the  ceiling 
carved.  Round  this  room  divans  are  placed,  on  which 
the  bather  reclines  for  a  period  ranging  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  ice-water  is  handed  round, 
and  a  wet  cloth  placed  on  the  head  if  desired.  The 
next  process  is  the  shampooing,  which  refreshes  and 
invigorates  ;  from  the  sh.ampooing  one  goes  into  a  smaller 
bath,  and  hot  water,  gradually  growing  cooler  and  cooler, 
is  thrown  over  the  body.  A  thorough  soaping  with 
Castille  soap  follows  this,  and  two  scrubbings,  one 
with  a  rough  glove,  one  with  cords,  or  what  seem  to  be 
cords,  tied  in  a  bunch.  After  this  the  douche  bath, 
warm  towels,  clean  costume,  and  repose  on  a  divan, 
with  coffee  to  refresh  one.  Then  dressing  and  depar¬ 
ture,  but  how  different  in  spirit  and  in  body !  Refreshed, 
cleansed,  invigorated,  feeling  well  and  happy,  synonymous 
terms  usually  with  mortals.  I  entered  the  Hamman 
tired,  harassed,  weary,  and  ill,  with  aching  limbs  and 
aching  head.  I  left  those  delicious  baths  gay  as  a  bird, 
and  surprised  my  home  circle  by  the  rapidity  of  my 
recovery.  I  do  not  suppose  that  all  will  derive  sc  rapid 
a  benefit,  or  that  the  Turkish  bath  will  suit  every  one, 
but  all  who,  like  myself,  are  accustomed  to  cold  baths 
daily  will  enjoy  it  immensely,  and  no  one  can  do  aught 
but  admire  the  admirable  arrangements,  the  beautiful 
building,  and  remark  the  civility  and  kindness  of  the 
attendants,  who  are  most  careful  to  aid  in  this  health¬ 
giving  and  enjoyable  process. 

The  new  Roman  work  has  become  quite  the  rage 
since  its  introduction  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  of  1 25, 
Oxford-street.  This  easy  and  pretty  work  is  useful  not 
only  for  household  decoration  but  for  dress  trimmings  ; 
it  is  worked  on  Tusseh  silk  or  on  holland  or  China 
cloth,  and  is  placed  over  satin  or  coloured  silk.  The 
embroidery  is  worked  in  silk  of  the  same  shade  as  that 
of  the  holland,  and  for  dresses  and  costumes  a  silk  fringe 
is  added  of  the  same  colour.  Cushions,  chairs,  foot¬ 
stools,  fender-stools,  table-borders,  and  altar  and  eccle- 
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-siastical  decorations.  One  of  these  designs  is  very 
beautiful,  a  grouping  and  border  of  large  lilies.  The 
price  of  this  work  is  most  moderate ;  for  instance, 
dessert  d’oyleys  commenced  with  satin,  &c.,  cost  2s.  6d. 
each  ;  and  it  can  be  had  begun  or  merely  drawn  on  the 
holland , 

Several  ladies  have  inquired  where  they  can  select 
second-hand  sewing-machines.  I  have  well  considered 
the  matter,  and  think  that  they  cannot  do  better  than 
call  in  Charles-street,  Soho,  on  Mrs.  Smith,  who  has 
a  capital  depot  for  all  kinds  of  sewing-machines  both 
new  and  second-hand.  Here  a  lady  can  choose  the 
machine  suitable  for  her  work,  and  can  examine  and 
compare  one  machine  with  another.  The  quiet  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  sewing-machine  is  very  important  next  to 
the  practice  of  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  Gjmpany,  who 
allow  a  month’s  trial  at  home  of  their  machines  ;  and  it 
is  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a 
machine  suits  one ;  for  the  same  machine  will  not 
suit  every  one,  and  I  find  daily  among  my  personal 
friends  that  even  where  the  same  class  of  work  is 
required,  as  for  families,  yet  the  opinion  respecting 
the  relative  merits  of  sewing-machines  differs  as  much 
as  ever.  So  as  I  think  personal  inspection  is  worth 
more  than  advice  on  so  weighty  a  matter,  I  leave  my 
readers  to  call  at  Mrs.  Smith’s  depot. 

Collectors  of  scraps  for  screens  and  albums  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  supplying  themselves  with  a  won¬ 
derful  variety  at  Mons.  Chappuis’s,  69,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 
Mons.  Chappuis’s  photographic  scraps  arc  sold  at  prices 
varying  from  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  up  to  4s.  and  5s.  per 
photograph.  The  scraps  include  numerous  copyright 
pictures,  photos  of  statuary,  celebrated  persons,  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  operatic,  and  some  lovely  flower  groups 
especially  interesting.  Of  course,  views  of  all  countries 
and  places  in  and  out  of  Europe,  and  of  celebrated 
edifices  of  all  kinds.  But  Mons.  Chappuis  is  optician  as 
well  as  photographer,  and  has  some  marvellous  optical 
wonders  and  aids  to  vision  ;  for  instance,  his  new 
opera-glasses,  which  are  also  effective  as  field-glasses, 
are  composed  of  aluminium,  and  are  lighter  than  one 
could  ever  imagine  opera-glasses  could  possibly  be  con¬ 
structed.  In  fact,  on  taking  them  up,  one  feels  surprised 
at  the  want  of  weight — a  very  pleasant  surprise  too, 
for  the  old-fashioned  opera  and  field-glasses  are  very 
fatiguing  for  small  hands. 

A  variety  of  amusing  novelties  attracted  my  attention 
at  my  last  visit,  and  I  was  much  amused  with  a  revolving 
toy  of  Noah’s  Ark,  and  the  animals,  birds,  and  insects 
entering  therein  ;  this  pictorial  toy  is  certainly  very 
clever,  and  likely  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  amuse  chil¬ 
dren,  who  will  learn  natural  history  lessons  readily  by 
this  means.  The  working  engines,  mechanical  figures, 
dissecting  puzzles,  conjuring  tricks,  chameleon  tops, 
and  the  electric,  scientific  instruments  and  toys,  will  be 
the  delight  of  any  boy  of  intelligence,  and  the  optical 
instruments  and  magnifiers  alone  are  well  worthy  of  a 
visit  to  Mons.  Chappuis’s  capital  collection. 

From  science  to  dress,  to  which  one  returns  always, 
as  the  old  verse  says — 

“  On  revient  tonjonrs,  toujours, 

A  SC8  rremii  res  amours.” 


So  I  suppose  dress  is  the  first  love  of  our  sex,  and  for 
this  taste  we  have  an  excellent  reason — we  dress  to 
please  others,  not  ourselves.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have 
seen  by  far  too  many  pretty  dresses  at  Messrs.  Chap¬ 
man’s,  Notting  Hill,  to  pass  over  in  solemn  silence ;  I 
will  run  over  Just  a  very  few,  to  give  my  readers  an  idea 
of  the  class  of  costumes.  Material,  mandarin  cloths  and 
mandarin  lawns ;  beautiful  soft  grey,  dove,  fawn,  and 
cerise  fabrics,  resembling  India  silk  in  appearance,  but 
finer,  softer,  and  more  glossy  and  even  in  texture.  These 
fabrics  positively  improve  by  washing,  and  are,  therefore, 
well  adapted  to  children’s  wear,  and  for  ladies’  travelling 
suits.  Cripoti  Anglais  is  a  transparent  material,  not  un¬ 
like  grenadine,  but  far  more  durable.  It  is  useful  for 
tunics  and  draped  costumes,  and  is  made  in  nearly  all 
shades.  Fabrique  a  la  comtesse  I  have  already  spoken 
of ;  it  is  certainly  a  most  charming  materkil  for  costumes ; 
it  is  silky  in  appearance,  and  looks  not  unlike  a  good 
broche  silk.  Cretonne  resembles  French  cashmere,  and 
hangs  in  the  same  soft  artistic  folds  when  made  up, 
and  this  can  be  had  in  all  colours  and  all  shades.  It  is 
a  fabric  exactly  adapted  for  a  nice  travelling  dress  for 
late  summer  or  early  autumn. 

After  much  mental  debate,  I  have  resolved  to  de¬ 
vote  a  portion  of  my  letter  this  month  to  telling  my 
readers  about  the  new  wing  lately  built,  and  the  new 
beds  lately  provided  at  the  Roy.il  Free  Hospital,  Gray’s- 
inn-road.  Not  that  I  hesitated  to  again  appeal  to  my 
kind,  sympathising  readers  on  behalf  of  the  very  best 
English  charity,  but  that  a  dreadful  pile  of  unanswered 
queries — agonising  requests  for  advice  and  assistance 
on  a  thousand  and  one  subjects  dear  to  hearts  feminine 
— are  left  waiting  for  another  month,  unless  a  fit  of 
industry  overtakes  the  Silkworm,  and  she  answers  some 
by  post.  Another  reason  for  hesitation  is,  or  rather 
was,  this  :  I  feared  lest  among  the  delights  of  sea¬ 
bathing,  of  sweet  rest  and  social  pleasure,  of  wanderings 
in  distant  lands,  and  explorations  in  our  own,  that  time 
would  not  be  found  for  reading  and  fulfilling  the  request 
of  the  writer.  For  I  have  the  boldness  to  ask  all  my 
readers  to  send  a  few  stamps  In  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  “  Royal  Free.”  I  ask  all  those  who  have  de¬ 
rived  pleasure  from  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  to  send  what  they  can  afford  and  are  willing 
to  give  towards  keeping  these  new  beds  constantly  filled 
with  ill  and  injured  persons  of  all  classes  and  creeds, 
for  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  opens  its  doors  to  all  alike, 
and  showers  down  its  benefits  alike  on  good  and  evil, 
on  just  and  unjust,  in  humble  following  of  the  Divine 
example  of  free  gifts  to  all  men  and  women. 

To  be  “  sick  and  in  misery  ’’  is  the  only  plea  required 
for  admission  into  this  haven  of  rest  for  the  sick  and 
weary,  the- worn  with  pain.  I  do  not  spe.ak  of  the 
noble  building,  admirable  in  proportions,  and  excellent 
in  design  ;  I  do  not  ask  my  readers  to  wander  with  me 
through  the  new  wards  and  look  at  the  spotless  rooms, 
the  snowy  beds  ;  to  gaze  upon  the  wounded,  the  sick- 
or  to  pause  before  the  awful  majesty  given  to  those  whr 
are  entering  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death , 
but  I  ask  all  and  each  to  help  the  noble  men  who  have 
begun  this  good  work  of  mercy. 

The  Silkworm 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


375. — CniLDBEIf’S  CoSTrMES. 

I.  Costume  for  a  boy  of  7  or  8  years.  Black  velvet  suit  with 
knickerbockers  drawn  in  at  the  knee,  velvet  blouse,  drawn  in  at  the 
waist  by  a  leather  belt,  trimming  of  gilt  buttons ;  brown  cloth  gaiters ; 
glazed  sailor’s  hat. 

1.  Grey  cloth  suit,  trimmed  on  the  collar  and  baud  with  grey 
velvet  buttons ;  felt  hat. 

3.  Costume  for  a  girl  of  8  to  10  years.  Gaze  de  Charabery  dress ; 
the  skirt  made  with  three  narrow  Hounces ;  paletot  of  summer  cloth, 
trimmed  with  fringe  and  rich  ornaments ;  straw  hat  with  tuft  of 
feathers. 

4.  Kouming  costume  for  a  little  girl.  Black  grenadine  dress, 
loo))ed  over  a  jdain  silk  petticoat.  The  bodice  low,  and  cut  square ; 
trimming  of  grenadine  ruches.  Straw  hat,  with  black  cherries  and  a 
wing  arrang^  at  the  side. 

5.  Infant’s  dress  of  white  muslin,  pleated  and  edged  with  luce; 
chemisette  of  muslin  and  lace ;  ecru  silk  boots. 

6.  Young  girl’s  toilette.  First  skirt  of  grey  and  white  striped 
silk ;  second  skirt,  of  plain  grey  mohair,  is  loo])ed  at  the  sides.  Bwlice 
with  cut-out  basques  and  sleeves  of  the  striped  silk.  Hat  coinposc'd  of 
grey  faille  and  of  gauze,  with  long  plume  falling  over  the  chignon. 

376. — CouNTET  Toilets. 

1.  Costume  of  white  linos,  trimmed  with  bands  of  coloured  silk 
and  buttons ;  a  silk  flounce  edges  the  upper-skirt,  and  is  placed  on 
the  sleeve  and  on  the  front  of  the  high  open  bodice.  Silk  waistband. 
White  chip  hat,  with  chicoree  trimming  and  gauze  veil. 

2.  Toilet  of  foulard  silk ;  striped  amazon  jacket  of  flne  black 
cashmere,  cut  short  at  the  front  and  sides,  and  forming  a  long  pleat 
at  the  back ;  largo  pearl  buttons  in  front  and  at  the  back,  with 
smaller  buttons  of  the  same  kind  on  the  sleeves.  High  straw  hat 
with  ribbon  and  flower  trimmings. 

377. — Bathiko  Costcmes. 

1.  Wliite  serge  costume  consisting  of  cap,  blouse,  and  pantalon. 
Trimming  of  blue  braid  and  blue  buttons. 

2.  Costume  of  twrilled  blue  serge.  The  cap,  a  la  Normande,  has  a 
double  Tvuche  bound  with  white.  The  jacket  opens  over  a  vest  with 
sleeves.  Very  wide  pantalon  k  la  Turque ;  white  sash. 

378. — New  Polonaises,  Casaques,  &c. 

1.  Sash  bow,  with  friug^  ends  trimmed  with  deep  lace. 

2.  Tight-flttiug  casaque  of  black  silk,  open  in  front,  forming  a 
square,  and  trimmed  writh  niching^  of  silk  and  with  a  lace  flounce. 
Mousquetairc  sleeves  with  revers. 

3.  Sleeveless  tunic  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with  an  embroidered 
flounce  and  with  embroidered  medallions  placed  on  the  draped  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tunic. 

4.  Tightly-fitting  polonaise  of  striped  grenadine,  forming  a  puff  at 
the  back  and  much  draped ;  the  trimming  is  composed  of  a  ruche  of 
ribbon  of  the  shade  matching  the  stripes. 

5.  Paletot  chinoit  of  white  cloth,  with  black  passementerie  trim¬ 
mings.  This  paletot  crosses  in  front  and  has  large  open  sleeves. 

6.  Sash  bow  forming  basque ;  trimming  of  white  lace. 

7.  Garde  Fraw^aiee  paletot  of  red  cloth ;  trimming  of  black  satin 
brandeburgs  and  bows. 

379. — New  Mantles. 

1.  Rich  silk  mantle  with  avide  velvet  bauds  and  revers,  and  deep 
guipure  lace  trimmings. 

2.  Sash  bow,  of  black  faille,  with  biais  of  coloured  silk  and  lace 
txlging. 

_  3.  Capuchin  paletot,  semi-ajnst^,  with  howl  and  revers  lined  with 
silk  of  a  lighter  shade;  a  large  pocket  is  placed  at  the  back. 

4.  Paletot  of  rich  silk  with  draped  basques.  Biais  bands  and  lace 
rncliings  arc  the  only  trimming ;  buttons  of  mother-o’ -pearl. 

5.  Back  of  the  Fichu  paletot,  showing  lace  ruchings  and  basques. 
T'ais  prdctfd  is  suitable  for  slight  figures  only. 

6.  The  Chambord  paletot,  of  fine  cloth  trimmed  with  chenille  ruches 
:: ...I  deep  lace  edgings.  'The  trimming  is  continued  up  the  back. 

380. — Tbavelling  COSTrSIES. 

I.  Sapphire  blue  twilled  foulard  petticoat,  with  very  deep  pleatings. 
Grey  pearl  foulard  tunic,  trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce,  with  tor¬ 
sade  crossed  by  biais  bands  of  the  blue  foulard.  A  narrow  blue 


beadiug  is  placwl  aliove  this.  Apron  front  trimmed  to  match,  but 
smaller  in  size.  Bodice  with  basques,  and  the  same  trimming  on 
corsage,  bas(jues,  and  sleeves.  Louis  XV.  stjuare  collar  with  bowB 
of  ribixm.  Rico  straw  hat  with  raised  brim  and  sprays  of  flowers. 

2.  Faille  eostume.  The  roe  de  terre  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
heiwletl  flounce.  A  square  apron  forms  the  second  skirt  in  front,  and 
lias  a  gathered  flounce  and  row  of  buttons  on  one  side  only.  Cor¬ 
eage  d  plastron  buttoning  on  the  same  side,  and  with  scalloped  basques 
to  match.  Belgian  straw  hat,  with  flowers,  ribbon  strings,  and  bow 
of  ribbon  at  the  back. 

381. — Seaside  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  of  English  summer  cloth,  with  shaded  bauds  and 
woven  fringe;  the  firet  skirt  is  plain,  the  double  tunic  has  puflf 
and  scallops.  Corsage  with  cape  and  basques  to  match.  Hat  of 
brow'u  straw,  with  shaded  foliage  and  ribbon  to  correspond  with  the 
toilette. 

2.  Stripetl  cambric  petticoat,  cambric  tunic,  with  chene  roses  on  a 
white  ground.  White  cloth  jacket,  with  velvet  revers  and  wiiite 
pearl  buttons,  and  flutings  of  velvet.  Straw  bonnet  with  sprays  of 
flowers  and  ribbons. 

382. — Embeoidebed  Design  bob  Pocket  Books,  &c. 

Tliis  pattern  can  be  embroidered  on  leather,  satin,  watered  or 
grosgrain  silk.  The  spray  of  flowers  in  the  centre  is  worked  in  satin 
stitch  in  natural  hiB's,  or  in  the  same  colour  as  the  centre.  The 
scroll  border  is  worked  with  fine  silk  cord,  fastened  on  the  material 
with  cross  stitcbi's  of  some  contrasting  colour.  The  knots  as 
well  as  the  framework  between  the  scroll  arc  worked  with  silk  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  cord. 

383  and  384. — Gabibaldi  Bodice  of  Mignaedise  Bbaid  and 
C’EOCnET. 

This  light  summer  bodice  is  made  of  a  series  of  insertions  of  mig- 
nardisc  braid,  joined  together  with  crochet.  The  insertion  is  worked 
as  follows: — ist  row:  i  double  into  the  first  6  purls  of  the  braid,  3 
chaiu  after  each  double,  *  i  double  into  the  following  purl,  miss  6 
purls,  I  double  into  the  7th  purl,  3  chaiu,  i  double  into  each  of  the 
following  3  purls,  with  3  chain  after  each  double.  Repeat  from  *. 
2nd  row  :  i  treble  into  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  Sth  chain-stitch  scal¬ 
lop  of  the  preceding  row,  2  chain  after  the  2nd  and  3rd  treble,  4 
chain  after  the  4th  treble.  Work  these  2  rows  on  the  other  side  of  the 
braid,  observing  to  invert  the  pattern  by  working  into  the  7  loops 
opiKwite  the  6  wiiich  are  missed  on  the  contrary  side.  No.  384 
shows  the  insertion  in  full  size.  Sew  the  insertions  together  from  a 
good  pai>er  pattern  of  the  Garibaldi  bodice,  and  then  work  the  trim¬ 
ming,  which  consists  of  a  row  of  insertion  with  an  edging  sewn  on 
cither  side.  This  cslgiug  is  worked  as  follows : — Take  a  piece  of  mig- 
nardisc  braid  the  required  length,  ist  row  the  same  as  the  1st  row 
of  the  insertion.  2nd  row :  *  i  double  into  the  3rd  chain  of  the  ist 
chain  scallop,  i  purl  of  3  chain,  and  i  double  into  the  1st  of  the  3 
chain,  S  times  alternately  i  double  into  the  next  stitch  but  2  of  the 
previous  row,  1  purl,  then  i  double  into  the  next  stitch  but  2  of  the 
previous  row.  Repeat  from  *.  On  the  other  side  of  the  edging  work 
I  row  like  the  2nd  row  of  the  insertion,  and  then  1  row  of  open 
treble.  This  edging  is  carried  round  the  neck  and  the  bottom  of 
the  sleeves.  A  strip  of  black  or  coloured  ribbon  velvet  may  be  run 
through  the  insertion  according  to  illustration.  Waistband  to 
match. 

385  and  386. — Alpbabet  fob  Mabking  Table  Linen,  &c. 

This  way  of  marking  clothes,  &c.,  is  quite  new,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  for  handkerchiefs,  as  it  is  the  same  on  both  sides.  The 
letters  can  be  worked  with  white  cotton,  coloured  cotton,  or  silk. 
No,  385  shows  one  of  the  letters  worked  on  canvas,  larger  than 
full  size,  so  that  the  manner  of  working  it  can  bo  distinctly  seen. 
Four  threads  sciuarc  arc  needed  for  each  letter.  Draw  the  threads 
from  the  gentre  in  straight  and  slanting  directions,  drawing  on  the 
threads  slightly,  so  as  to  form  the  hole  in  the  centre. 

387. — Fringe  fob  D’Otlets,  &c. 

This  fringe  is  easily  made;  it  is  worked  on  the  same  material 
which  forms  the  d’oyley,  by  drawing  out  a  snfllcient  number  of 
threads ;  the  cotton  is  then  wound  round  an  equal  number  of  threads 
as  seen  in  illustration.  Our  pattern  is  made  of  Java  canvas ;  6 
tlwe-.uls  arc  taken  together  close  to  the  edge  of  the  material;  thees 
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Mesdames  Le  Boetilliee,  i*s,  Oxeohd  Street,  supply  all  the  Materials  required  for  the 
Needlework  Designs  on  these  Pages. 


threads  are  divided  into  groups  of  3,  which  are  aguin  taken  together 
and  wound  round  with  cotton;  lower  down  these  6  threads  are  again 
taken  together,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration.  The  intervals  between 
the  rows  can  be  larger  or  smaller  as  preferred.  Knitted  fringe  may 
also  be  wound  round  in  this  manner. 

388. — Gobelin  Crochet  Stitch. 

This  stitch  is  a  variety  of  crochet  h  tricoter,  and  is  suitable  for 
travelKng-rugs,  couvrettes,  &c.  Work  on  a  sufficiently  long  foun¬ 
dation  chain  the  1st  row:  Alternately:  Wind  the  wool  once  round 
the  needle,  i  loop  in  each  stitch  of  the  foundation  chain,  ind  row  : 
Cast  off  together  the  stitch  :ind  the  wool  wound  round  the  needle. 
3rd  row :  Like  the  ist  row,  only  the  loops  must  be  drawn  out  of  the 
cross  stitch  between  two  long  stitches  of  the  preceding  row,  at  the 
place  marked  on  illustration  by  an  arrow. 

389. — Toilet-bag  for  Holding  Fine  Linen. 
Materials:  Coarse  and  fine  knitting  cotton;  black  silk;  blue 
ribbon. 

Our  pattern  is  worked  in  crochet  with  white  knitting  cotton ;  it 
consists  of  a  flat  round  bottom,  measuring  i  o  inches  and  2-5ths  across, 
edged  with  a  Vandyke  border,  to  which  is  added  au  open-work  bag. 
Begin  at  the  bottom,  in  the  centre,  on  a  foundation  chain  of  8  double 
stitches,  which  are  workeil  with  the  coarsest  cotton  over  cord,  and 
must  be  joined  into  a  circle.  Draw  the  ends  of  the  cord  together, 
so  that  no  opening  remains,  work  in  double  crochet,  and  in  rounds 
over  the  cord,  keeping  the  work  perfectly  flat.  Wlieu  the  bottom 
part  has  acquired  the  above-mentioned  size,  work  i  round  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Alternately  z  long  treble,  2  chain,  missing  x  or  z  chain 
stitches  under  the  latter.  The  bottom  of  the  bag  is  then  completed. 
The  vandyked  border,  which  edges  it,  is  worketl  in  ribbed  criKliet 
stitch  in  rows,  backwards  and  forwanls  in  the  cross  way.  Begin  on 
a  foundation  chain  of  9  stitches,  with  the  finer  cotton.  Each  van- 
dyke  has  20  rows,  the  longest  of  which  has  20  stitches ;  work  in 
every  other  row,  to  the  half  of  the  vandyke,  4  chain  at  the  end  of 
the  row ;  miss  the  last  of  these,  and  work  i  double  on  the  3  remain¬ 
ing  stitches.  In  the  2nd  half  of  the  vandyke  decrease  ns  many 
stitches  as  were  increased  before.  Wlien  the  strip  is  sufficiently 
long,  ornament  it  between  2  ribs  with  long  stitches  of  black  silk, 
which  form  likewise  Vandykes,  and  then  sew  the  strip  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bag.  The  Iwig  part  is  worked  in  treble  and  chain 
stitch,  on  a  foundation  chain  corresponding  to  the  outer  width  of 
the  bottom.  When  it  is  sufficiently  deep,  it  is  edged  with  a  van- 
dyked  strip  somewhat  narrower  than  the  one  which  edges  the 
bottom ;  ornament  the  latter  with  blue  silk  ribbon,  and  fasten  the 
bag  at  the  top  with  it,  as  can  be  seen  in  illustration. 

390. — Embroidery  Pattern  for  the  Cover  op  a  Prayer- 
Book  OR  Bible. 

The  ggound  is  of  black  velvet,  ornamented  round  the  edge  with 
strips  of  black  grosgrain ;  at  the  comers  patterns  of  white  gros- 
grain  are  sewn  on  in  applique.  The  embroidery  is  worked  partly 
with  fine  gold  braid,  partly  with  gold  thread,  partly  with  black  silk. 
Fine  gold  cord  and  small  cut  jet  beads  arc  also  required.  Cut  first 
a  piece  of  linen  of  the  size  of  the  pattern,  paste  on  this  the  black 
velvet,  and  then  the  grosgrain  ornament  of  the  border ;  the  latter 
must  overlap  the  velvet  slightly  all  round.  Then  work  the  em¬ 
broidery  in  the  centre  in  satin  stitch  with  gold  thread,  and  sew  on 
the  gold  braid.  Sew  on  2  narrow  pieces  of  gold  braid  on  the 
black  grosgrain  border  along  the  edge,  as  can  be  seen  in  illus¬ 
tration,  and  between  the  2  add  one  row  of  small  black  beads; 
now  sew  on  a  gold  braid  at  a  distance  of  i-5th  of  an  inch  from  the 
outside  of  the  cover.  In  the  middle  of  the  black  strip  sew  on  the 
gold  cord  from  illustration.  For  each  comer  embroider  an  angel’s 
head,  from  illustration,  on  white  grosgrain  in  point  Russc  with 
black  silk ;  then  cut  out  the  pattern  seen  in  illustration,  and  paste 
it  on  the  velvet ;  work  the  embroidery  with  gold  thread  in  satin 
stitch,  gold  cord,  and  gold  braid. 

391  and  392. — Cloth  for  Cleaning  Irons. 

This  rough  cloth,  a  part  of  which  is  seen  in  full  size  in  No.  392, 
is  made  of  fine  twine,  partly  in  crochet,  partly  in  knotting ;  it  is 
6  inches  wide  and  12  inches  long.  Make  a  chain  the  required 
length,  pin  it  to  a  cushion,  and  tic  into  each  link  of  the  cluiin  a 
string  8  inches  in  length,  so  that  the  ends  are  all  even.  No.  391 
illustrates  the  detail  of  this  work  :  4  strings  arc  used  to  form  each 
knot,  2  being  left  in  the  middle,  and  the  2  outer  strings  worked 
over  them,  and  when  i  row  is  finished,  the  outer  strings  are  left, 
and  the  inner  strings  used  to  form  the  next  row  of  knots.  When 


the  work  is  sufficiently  large,  work  a  row  of  double  crochet  round 
the  edge,  working  in  the  ends  of  the  string,  as  seen  in  No.  392,  and 
finish  off  with  a  row  of  crochet  edging ;  each  scaHop  consists  of  i 
long  loop,  passing  over  2  double,  and  5  double  stitches  arc  worked  in 
each  loop. 

393  to  39®- — The  New  Bassinette. 

This  new  and  useful  bassinette  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  S.  B. 
Garrard,  of  Westbourne-grove ;  it  is  simple  in  form,  easily  packed 
and  moved  from  place  to  place.  Our  illusti-ations  show  the  bassinette 
open,  396,  folded,  394,  and  packed  for  travelling,  395.  The  bassinette 
is  a  cosy  bed  susiiended  between  four  uprights  or  standards.  The 
standanls  are  constracted  of  zoulah  wood,  which  is  elastic,  and  rocks 
at  the  least  movement  of  the  infant.  The  bed  folds  for  travelling 
round  the  standards,  aul  is  formed  of  strong  and  warm  quilted 
material.  This  new  bassinette  can  be  trimmed  as  prettily  as  a 
mother’s  heart  can  desire  with  muslin  or  with  chintz,  and  it  occupies 
so  small  a  space  in  travelling  or  on  shipboard  that  no  mother  en  voyage 
should  be  without  this  useful  and  economical  bassinette. 

397. — Bag  for  Bathing  Dress,  &c. 

This  bag,  destined  for  holding  the  necessary  apparatus  for  bath¬ 
ing,  is  made  of  plaited  braid  in  2  shades  of  brown.  Begin  by 
cutting  out  of  black  c-alico  the  outside  of  the  bag.  On  this  lay  the 
strips  of  dark  brown  braid,  fixeking  the  ends  at  the  short  edges  of 
the  bag.  Then  weave  iu  the  light  brown  braid,  beginning  at  the 
straight  end  of  the  bag,  taking  up  and  iiassing  over  2  strips  of 
braid  alternately,  according  to  illustration.  Tack  the  light  brown 
braids  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  bag,  stitch  down  the  dark  braids 
with  long  stitches  at  the  Kack,  and  line  the  work  with  grey 
American  cloth.  Now  cut  out  2  pieces  of  brown  cashmere  and  grey 
American  cloth  for  the  sides  of  the  bag,  sew  these  in,  and  then  bind 
the  edges  with  braid.  Add  loops  and  buttons  at  the  2  points  of  the 
overlapping  end  of  the  bag,  and  form  a  handle  of  double  cords, 
finished  off  with  tassels. 

398  to  401. — B.ATTLEDORES,  SkIPPINO-RoPE3,  BalLS,  &C. 

1.  This  hoop,  Ibr  playing  at  La  Grace,  is  38  inches  iu  circum¬ 
ference,  and  is  worked  over  with  twine  and  red  worsted  cord  (see 
No.  398).  Begin  by  boring  a  small  hole  in  the  cane,  and  passing 
through  it  a  piece  of  string  and  a  piece  of  red  worsted  cord,  each 
60  to  8c  inches  in  length,  so  that  the  ends  are  all  equal.  Then  work 
the  knots  according  to  illustration,  leaving  small  purls  at  the  edge. 
Wien  you  have  done  7  double  knots  with  string,  take  up  the  red 
cord,  and  work  3  double  knots  without  purls,  after  which  take  up  the 
string  again,  and  repeat  this  till  the  whole  hoop  is  covered  and  the 
ends  carefully  fastened  off.  Illustration  No.  399  shows  part  of  the 
hoop  worked  over  with  red  cord  only,  ns  follows  : — Bore  holes  in  the 
cane  at  intervals  of  i  J  inches,  pass  the  red  worstetl  cord  through  i  of 
these  holes,  work  4  double  knots,  and  then  make  each  end  of  the 
cord  into  a  flat  knot  (see  illustration),  pass  the  cords  through  another 
hole  in  the  cane,  and  repeat  till  the  hoop  is  finished.  Illustration 
No.  400  shows  a  crochet  covering  for  the  hoop,  which  is  worked  as 
follows  : — Make  a  chain  in  red  wool  the  length  required  to  go  round 
the  hoop,  and  work  on  this  a  row  of  open  treble  stitches,  and  then 
on  each  side  a  row  of  chain  stitch  loops.  Fasten  this  to  the  hoop  in 
the  following  manner : — Take  a  length  of  string  and  cross  it  over 
the  hoop,  at  the  same  time  fastening  in  the  treble  stitches  of  the 
cover,  and  sew  the  ends  together.  The  sticks  used  for  the  game 
of  Ija  Grace  may  also  be  ornamented  in  the  same  way  as  the  hoops. 
Fig.  3  consists  of  a  cane  30  inches  long :  about  2  inches  from  one 
end,  and  again  5  inches  below  this,  make  a  hole  through  the  cone 
and  fasten  into  these  holes  a  thinner  piece  of  cane  about  9  inches 
long  to  form  a  handle.  Work  over  this  handle  with  twine  and  red 
worsted  cord  according  to  illustration  No.  398,  and  tie  a  cord  with  2 
tassels  to  the  end-  of  the  stick.  Fig.  2  is  W'ound  round  at  the  end 
with  wadding,  and  then  covered  with  ribbed  crochet  fti  grey  twine, 
over  which  single  threads  of  red  worsted  cord  are  passed  at  regular 
intervals,  and  a  red  worsted  ball  at  each  end  of  tho  handle,  2  tassels 
being  added  at  the  head  of  the  stick. 

6  and  7.  These  balls  consist  of  8  pieces  of  red  leather  of  equal 
size,  firmly  sewn  together,  and  staffed  with  horsehair  and  tow.  In 
order  to  We  the  joins  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ball,  put  a 
small  round  piece  of  leather  over  these  points,  and  fasten  on  the  top 
and  bottom  a  brass  ring.  Fig.  6  is  worked  over  with  grey  tadne. 
Join  these  rings  by  passing,  with  a  rug  needle,  the  grey  twine 
through  one  of  the  knots  on  the  ring,  across  the  ball,  to  the  opposite 
ring.  Repeat  this  16  times,  alternately  following  with  the  twine 
the  scam  between  the  2  sections  of  the  ball,  and  passing  it  along  the 
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Square  in  Guipure  d’Art  for  Antimacassars,  &c 


S  QUARE  IN  Muslin  Appliquf  for  Antimacassars,  See. 


4O4. — Bathing  Slipper. 


Square  in  Venetian  Point  Lace  for  Antimacassars,  &c 


Square  in  Venetian  Point  Lace  for  Antimacassars,  Sic. 


XUM 


407.— Point  Lace  Border. 
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Mesdastes  Le  Boctileiee,  Its,  Oxpoud  Street,  seppit  all  the  Materials  required  for  thb 
Needlework  Desiors  ok  trese  Pages. 


middle  of  the  section.  Wind  the  twine  about  20  times  round  the 
middle  of  the  ball,  and  then  work  over  the  twine  with  red  cord,  as 
seen  in  illustnitiou.  Fig.  7  is  covered  with  a  network  of  twine, 
worked  according  to  illustration,  beginning  with  a  brass  ring  on 
%vhich  are  netted  16  stitches.  Fasten  this  ring  on  the  top  of  the 
liall,  and  work  10  rows  according  to  the  illustration.  Then  begin  at 
the  other  side  of  the  ball  with  another  ring,  and  work  the  second 
hidf  to  correspond  with  the  first.  Draw  the  2  halves  of  the  net 
together  writh  string,  and  overcast  the  edges  together  round  the 
middle  of  the  ball. 

4.  In  order  to  make  a  battledore  of  this  description,  take  a  cane 
35  inches  in  length,  and  a  thick  worsted  cord  of  the  same  length. 
Pierce  a  hole  at  the  middle  of  the  cane,  and  5  more  holes  at  each 
side  of  the  middle  hole,  at  intervals  of  i  J  inches.  Make  holes  also 
at  ^  inch,  at  3  ami  at  6  inches  from  each  end  of  the  cane.  Bend 
the  cane  to  the  shape  seen  in  the  illustration,  and  tie  the  ends 
together,  ])assing  a  strong  string  through  the  holes  and  winding  it 
round.  Then  put  the  red  worsteil  cord  round  the  outside  of  the 
cane,  fastening  it  to  the  handle  by  twine  crossed  over  it,  and  tie  it 
round  the  bow  by  strings  passed  over  the  coni  and  through  the  holes 
bored  in  the  cane.  These  strings  are  40  inches  long,  and  are  used 
I'or  working  the  centre  of  the  battledore.  Begin  with  the  middle 
strings,  and  fastening  another  40  inches  long  of  twine  to  that  already 
attached  to  the  coi^  work  10  knots  wnth  purls,  as  in  No.  398. 
Itepeat  this  with  all  the  strings  drawn  through  the  holes  of 
the  cane,  obser^’ing  to  make  the  last  2  rows  of  knots  on  each 
aide  shorter  than  the  first  3,  working  only  8  knots  in  the  4th 
row  from  the  centre,  and  6  in  the  5th  row.  Then  separate  the 
4  strings  forming  the  knots,  and  taking  2  strings  from  adja¬ 
cent  rows.  Work  a  second  set  of  knots  without  purls.  Work  7 
knota  on  each  side  of  the  cane,  and  taking  the  8  ends  of  string 
together  work  over  the  6  inner  strings  with  the  2  outer  strings  3 
knots.  Work  9  knots  on  the  next  2  si'ts  of  strings,  and  bringing 
them  to  the  centre,  work  again  5  knots  over  the  inner  strings. 
Repeat  this,  diminisliing  the  num^r  of  knots  in  the  side  lines  till 
all  the  strings  are  worked  into  the  centre,  and  work  20  knots  with 
purls  over  all  the  strings,  and  fasten  them  firmly  to  the  handle. 
Cross  a  red  cord  over  the  centre  line  of  knots  according  to  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  make  a  bunch  of  red  cord  loops  and  woollen  balls  at  the 
npper  end.  A  large  red  woollen  turt  with  loops  of  cord  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  handle. 

5.  Take  2  pieces  of  cane  8  inches  long,  and  2  pieces  13  inches 
long,  and  making  grooves  about  on  inch  from  the  ends  of  the  eanes, 
fit  them  into  each  other  and  tic  them  together,  as  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  Bore  holes  in  the  long  ends  of  cane  which  form  the  handle, 
and  pass  a  string  through  the  holes  at  each  end,  tie  it  together 
and  wind  the  string  round.  Then  work  over  the  handle  with  twine 
according  to  No.  398,  without  purls,  and  sew  a  large  red  worsted 


ball  at  the  end.  Make  a  square  of  netting,  1 3  stitches  each  way, 
with  grey  thread  on  a  lialf-inch  mesh,  and  fasten  it  to  the  cane 
frame  with  red  cord.  Then  work  the  pattern  with  red  wool,  and 
ornament  it  with  eortls  and  tassels  from  illustration. 

8.  Take  a  rope  about  80  inches  long  and  fasten  at  8  inches  from 
one  end  of  it  2  red  cords  wound  up  in  bulls.  Let  one  of  these  lie 
on  each  side  of  the  Tope,  and  taking  that  on  the  left  hand  pass  it 
across  the  rope,  then  place  the  right  hand  cord  over  the  left  hand 
cord,  underneath  the  rope,  and  through  the  loop,  and  draw  both 
cords  tight.  Repeat  this  the  whole  length  of  the  rope,  leaving  8 
inches  uncovered  at  the  other  end.  Make  the  handles  by  covering 
a  tul)e  of  cardboard  with  wadding  and  red  cashmere,  winding  rows 
of  twine  lengthways  over  it,  and  working  over  the  middle  with  red 
wool.  Slip  these  liandlcs  on  to  the  ends  of  the  rope,  adding  a 
woollen  ball  at  each  end,  unravel  the  cord,  and  sew  the  single  strings 
into  loops  fastened  to  the  woollen  ball,  obser\’ing  not  to  fasten  the 
handle,  but  leave  it  free. 

9.  This  skipping-rope  is  made  of  2  thin  ropes  laid  side  by  side, 
with  a  ball  at  ouch  end  where  they  are  tied  together.  These  balls 
consist  of  a  round  piece  of  calico,  gathered  up  and  filled  with  horse¬ 
hair,  after  which  they  are  coveretl  with  red  cashmere  and  a  network 
of  twine.  The  double  rope  is  then  worked  over  with  red  worsted 
cord,  according  to  illustration  No.  398,  without  purls;  but  a  string 
of  small  red  worste<l  tufts,  threaded  on  gi-ey  twine  at  intervals  of 
about  an  inch,  is  workeil  in  with  the  knots,  5  knots  being  made 
between  the  balls  along  the  wliole  length  of  the  rope. 

402,  403,  403,  406. 

Squares  for  -\xtimac.\ssaks,  Couvrettes,  &c, 

Tliese  squares  are  workeil  in  guipure  d’art,  appliipie,  and  Venetian 
point  lace ;  they  may  be  ustsl  for  toilet  pincushions  or  mats,  or 
joined  together  for  couvrettes,  antimacassars,  &c. 

404. — Batiiiko  Slipper. 

This  slipper  is  of  grey  jean,  lined  with  red  fianncl ;  the  sole  is 
of  plaited  straw,  lined  and  wadded  with  flannel.  The  upper  is 
embroidered  with  stare  in  scarlet  wool,  and  has  a  corded  gimp 
border  across  the  instep.  This  border  is  made  of  4  strings  of  red 
cord,  plaited  together  in  the  manner  indicated  in  398,  two  of  the 
cords  forming  the  foundation  over  which  the  other  two  arc  plaiteil  j 
all  4  cords  are  twisted  into  a  knot  in  front  of  the  slipi>cr,  and  a 
scarlet  cord  finishes  the  edge  of  the  sole. 

407. — Point  Lace  Border. 

This  very  handsome  border  is  suitable  for  altar-cloths,  mantel¬ 
pieces,  and  brackets ;  or,  if  worked  with  very  fine  braid  and  cotton, 
will  make  an  elegant  trimming  for  dresses,  &x. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE 


RULES. 

1.  AU  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

IFaru'fcit  House,  Paternoster  Roto, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

2.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

3.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tattmg,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  377,  page  316,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  ^qglishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

1227.  Dora  knits  (nicely)  socks  or  stockings  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
or  children  in  any  matci^.  Will  take  orders.  Address,  41,  lligh- 
■treet,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


i 


1236.  Theophilus  has  over  900  foreign  postage.stamps.  Open  to 
offers. 

1237.  Isoline  has  Galt’s  Life  of  Byron,  Travels  of  Rolando,  Light 
from  the  East,  Hind  of  Shakspeare  as  Exhibited  in  his  TFerfcs,  all 
goed,  to  exchan^  for  Say  and  Seal,  Lamplighter,  Villette;  must 
be  in  good  condition. 

1238.  Berlin  has  six  new  modern  point  lace  d’oylcys  to  dispose  of 
for  two  guineas.  She  will  he  glad  to  make  six  more  for  the  same 
price,  if  reimired.  Letters  to  bo  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

1239.  L.  L.  asb — What  useful  offer  to  the  value  of  five  guineas  for 
a  Thomas’s  sewing-machine,  treadle  or  hand;  all  extras;  in  good 
order,  been  very  little  used ;  cost  8  guineas  ?  L.  L.,  Salter’s  Library, 
Mancbester-tcrroce,  Kilbum,  London. 

1240.  Guetcuen  is  an  experienced  grounder  of  woolwork.  Would 
bo  glad  to  do  some,  lady  providing  wool  and  paying  carriage  expenses. 
Address  with  Editor. 

1241.  Katherine  has  a  rich  sealskin  jacket  and  muff  for  disposal, 
cost  £17  los. ;  real  lace  shawl  (black) ;  imitation  ditto ;  real  Spanish 
mantilla,  cost  £15;  a  splendid  dressing-bag,  and  some  antique  and 
valuable  laces.  Money,  or  half  exchange  m  money  or  real  gold  jewellery, 
or  liice.  Letters  to  K.  K.,  Post-office,  26,  Oxfoid-street,  London,  W. 

1242.  B.  A.  T.  makes  beautiful  cork  models,  Swiss  chalets,  or  fancy 
houses.  Any  house  copied,  if  sketches  be  forwarded  of  four  sides, 
roof,  Ac.  [You  have  omitted  your  address.] 

1243.  Florist  has  cuttings  of  bedding  and  conservatory  plants  to 
dispose  of,  also  silkworms’  eggs  in  variety. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  JAy. 

ARIS  is  once  more  breathing  freely.  The  various 
subjects  of  apprehension  which  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  last  month,  even  after  the  Commune  was  overcome, 
are  now  pretty  well  disposed  of.  The  revue  came  off 
gloriously.  The  worn,  shabby  appearance  of  most  of 
our  regiments  only  heightened  our  enthusiasm  for  them 
by  telling  of  the  trials  and  hardships  they  had  gone 
through.  The  new  equipped  cuirassiers, /w/  battant  neufs, 
were  sadder  to  see,  telling  of  wholesale  destruction  which 
had  necessitated  an  entirely  new  formation  of  regiments. 
The  sun — the  fickle  sun  ! — of  which  the  Imperialists 
boasted  that  it  was  ever  on  their  side,  for  both  their  fetes 
and  battles,  shone  with  undimmed  splendour  upon  the 
battalions  of  the  Republic.  It  must  have  been  a  proud 
and  happy  day  for  Monsieur  Thiers. 

The  Emprunt  has  been  a  more  serious  triumph,  show¬ 
ing  by  its  wonderful  results  how  far  France  is,  after  all, 
from  being  a  ruined  country.  In  one  day  upwards  of 
seven  milliards  were  subscribed  for,  when  only  two  were 
demanded  !  This  must  have  been  a  sore  thrust  in  M.  le 
Prince  de  Bismarck's  side. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  elections  have  been  altogether 
favourable  to  the  moderate  Republican  party.  The  fear 
in  Paris  was  that  the  drapeau  blanc  of  the  Royalists 
would  succeed  to  the  drapeau  rouge  of  the  Commune, 
and  cause  almost  as  much  mischief  by  fomenting  a  fresh 
civil  war.  But  now  it  seems  les  Blancs  are  not  as  power¬ 
ful  or  numerous  as  might  have  been  thought,  and  that 
the  Orleans  have  not  much  chance  of  ruling  once  more 
the  destinies  of  France.  The  truth  is  the  French  have  had 
enough  of  war,  and  with  a  king  they  would  fear  both  a 
civil  war  and  a  war  with  Italy  for  the  Pope.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  a  pity  the  Ultramontane  party  should  have 
so  much  influence  with  the  Orleans  princes.  We  are  still 
living  as  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ;  we  fear  to  move 
one  way  or  another  lest  we  fall,  and  we  therefore  wish  to 
remain  in  the  statu  quo  of  a’  Republic,  because  it  seems 
safest  just  now  to  do  so.  After  all  we  have  gone  through, 
we  may  be  forgiven  for  wishing  for  peace  and  quiet 
avant  tout. 

But  what  will  become  of  Paris  without  a  sovereign,  a 
coMxt, fetes,  balls,  and  so  on  ?  To  this  we  answer  that 
Paris  depends  less  on  a  court  for  splendour  than  perhaps 
any  other  capital  city  in  the  world.  Paris  is  par  excellence 
the  city  of  pleasure-seekers  ;  its  society  is  ever  changing, 
ever  new.  Paris  was  ever  as  gay  during  the  long  months 
when  the  court  was  absent  as  while  it  was  there.  Its 
greatest  charm  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  fetes  officielles 
of  the  court,  but  rather  in  its  public  balls,  concerts, 
loungings  on  the  Boulevards,  diners  at  the  Maison  Doree, 
and  in  its  theatres.  It  was  and  is  the  elected  city  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  artists,  amateurs,  gens  d'esprit,  and  of  the  beau- 
tnonde  of  the  universe. 

Many  of  our  truest  Parisian  literary  glories  have  died 
away  from  their  beloved  city  during  the  siege.  Alexandre 
Dumas,  the  prolific  novelist  who  amused  two  genera¬ 
tions  j  Ponson  du  Terrail,  the  delight  of  our  cheap 


press  ;  Herve,  author  of  Z.’®7  Creve;  Charles  Rabon, 
who  edited  Balzac’s  posthumous  works,  and  finished 
some ;  Madame  Charles  Reybaud,  whose  romans  are 
both  charming  and  untainted  with  immorality ;  Madame 
Ix)uise  Colet,  the  poetess — these  and  many  others  do  we 
miss  of  our  brightest  stars. 

Each  day,  however,  we  see  some  sign  of  our  old 
Paris  life  returning.  The  charmeur  d'oiseaux,  so  well 
known  to  the  habitues  of  the  Luxembourg  gardens, 
has  reappeared,  well  provided  with  bread-crumbs  as 
formerly. 

The  Parisian  pierrots  knew  him  again  directly,  and 
received  him  without  hesitation  and  with  evident  joy. 
They  came  by  dozens  to  perch  on  his  fist  and  shoulders, 
and  exchanged  the  kiss  of  peace  coram  populo. 

The  Luxembourg  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  our 
public  gardens  which  still  retains  something  of  its  former 
aspect,  for  the  Tuileries  are  still  full  of  tents  and  soldiers, 
and  the  Jardin  de  Palais  Royal  is  encumbered  with  ruins. 

We  shall  have  curious  souvenirs  of  the  reign  of  La 
Commune.  In  the  house  of  the  General  La  Cecilia 
were  found,  besides  a  voluminous  correspondence,  very 
interesting  memoirs  written  by  his  wife.  She  noted 
down  the  events  of  each  day,  adding  a  number  of  details. 
These  memoirs  are  going  to  be  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  d’Enquete,  which  has  been  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  collecting  such  documents. 

Apropos  of  La  Cecilia,  let  us  mention  a  fact  not 
generally  known.  The  young  child  of  the  general 
went  mad  upon  losing  his  mother,  who  was  killed  on  a 
barricade. 

The  theatres  burnt  by  the  Commune  are  most  of  them 
being  rebuilt.  Paris  is  idle  only  on  the  surface  ;  it  is 
endowed  with  wonderful  energy  and  power  for  work. 
Those  theatres  which  remained  untouched  have  already 
reopened  their  doors  to  an  eager  public.  The  Theatre 
Fran9ais  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it,  touching,  as  it  does, 
the  Louvre  on  one  side,  and  the  Palais  Royal  on  the 
other.  I  have  conversed  with  eye-witnesses  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  it  on  fire,  which  failed  on  account  of  the 
strength  and  thickness  of  the  walls  and  pilasters.  This 
theatre  was  the  first  to  reopen  ;  and  though  it  gives  us 
nothing  new,  so  long  a  privation  of  scenic  pleasures  has 
given  us  such  a  craving  for  them,  that  we  are  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  please,  and  during  these  dog-days  an  old  reper¬ 
tory  gets  the  house  as  full  as  in  other  years  a  play  in 
vogue  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Opera  Comique  has  reopened  with  a  very  good 
reprise  of  Le  Domino  Noir,  with  Montaubrey  and  Madlle 
Cico,  and  the  Grand  Opera  is  getting  up  La  Muette  in 
great  style. 

The  cx-Imperial  Circus  (now  National),  the  only  one 
of  which  the  siege  did  not  forbid  the  performances,  offers 
to  its  habitues  the  exhibition  of  a  troop  of  chiens  savants, 
as  clever  as  monkeys,  and  the  vertiginous  exercises  of 
the  Spanish  Pereira,  a  frail-looking  creature  who  beats 
Blondin  to  nothing,  which  is  more  to  her  praise  as  \ 
gymnast  than  as  a  woman. 
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GARDENING— AUGUST, 


ivies,  we  now  act  according  to  his  judgment  and  experience.  The 

illustrations  of  seed-beds  should  be  sown  at  the  time  specified,  and 

the  last  twelve  the  precaution  should  be  taken  of  sowing  both  before 

and  after  the  time  stated. 

lengthy  name,  In  dry  weather  sow  immediately  after  digging  and 
ignificent  kind.  preparing  the  soil,  as  all  seeds  require  moisture,  yet 
pale  pink  hue,  must  not  be  drenched  with  water  and  then  exposed  to 
^  ^  ihe^^un’s  rays.^^^  Hwbs  for 

banish  themselves 

(enothera  margisata.  from,  and  cannot  be  invited 

to  dwell  in,  the  dark  and 
kitchen  Garden  sooty  regions  of  mining  enterprise  and  manufacturing 

ing  of  autumn,  industry,  or  where  men  densely  crowd  their  dwellings 

sowings  it  was  together  for  purposes  of  business  and  professional  inter- 

her  a  crop  was  course.  Of  course  it  would  be  as  useless  as  it  would 

the  month,  but  be  foolish,  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  to 

t  the  right  time  attempt  the  cultivation  of  all  sorts  of  shrubs  and  plants 

ining  to  seed  is  indiscriminately ;  but  it  should  be  a  matter  of  thankful- 

oo  late,  perfect  ness  that  some  sorts  will  grow,  and  that  experience  has 

as  the  proper  pointed  out  those  which  will  flourish  and  do  best.  It  is 

)il  and  climate,  the  same  with  vegetable  as  with  animal  life  so  varied 

eculiarities  and  are  the  gifts  of  Nxure,  that  the  same  atmospheric  condi- 
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tions  are  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  nor  is  the  same  food  requisite  for  its  support. 
The  old  proverb,  “  one  man’s  food  is  another  man’s 
poison,”  may  be  made  to  apply  to  both.  It  is  not  every 
constitution  that  can  stand  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
drying-rooms  of  some  of  our  factories,  much  less  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  those  stifling  chambers  to  which 


necessary,  therefore,  to  know  what  trees,  plants,  and 
flowers  will  flourish  best ;  and  such  a  knowledge  to 
begin  with  will  be  the  means  of  saving  much  trouble, 
disappointment,  and  expense.  The  following  remarks 
are  intended  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  not 
unwilling  to  attempt  what  at  all  times  must  be  regarded 
as  “  gardening  under  difficulties  but  with  what  good 


our  needlewomen  and  dressmakers’  apprentices  are  too 
often  consigned ;  and  so  it  is  with  plants.  Attempt  to 
grow  the  delicate  white  China  rose  within  the  influence 
of  London  smoke,  and  it  will  not  only  disappoint  you  in 
flowering,  but  in  a  short  time  the  plant  itself  will  wither 
and  die,  while  the  common  cabbage-rose,  and  even  the 
maiden’s-blush,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances, 
will  flower  freely  and  live  to  a  good  old  age.  It  is 


results  the  attempt  may  be  made  let  the  Temple  Gardens 
testify.  Greatly  changed  for  the  worse  is  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  London  since  Warwick  prophesied — 

“  This  brawl  to-day. 

Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Gai^en, 

Shall  send  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night." 

Yet  we  venture  to  affirm  that  the  great  earl  saw  nothing 
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half  so  gay  around  him  as  may  now  be  seen  in  this  same 
spot,  notwithstanding  dirt  and  soot.  To  Mr.  Broome, 
the  intelligent  superintendent  of  these  ancient  gardens, 
all  who  live  in  smoky  cities,  and  who  still  love  flowers, 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  He  has  shown  what  may 
be  done,  and  he  has  also  left  on  record  his  own  expe- 


TKE  FERN  WINDOW  SCREEN  FOR  ORDINARY  WINDOWS. 


trom  drought,  for  drought  in  a  smoky  atmosphere  is  far 
more  injurious  to  plants  than  it  is  where  the  air  is  clear 
and  pure. 

The  following  list  will  be  found  to  contain  most  of 
the  trees,  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and  annuals  at 
present  introduced  into  this  country,  which  are  not  so 


THE  FERN  WINDOW  SCREEN  FOR  AQUARIUMS,  FERNERIES,  &C. 


rience  as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  it.  “  Fresh  from 
the  country,”  wrote  Mr.  Broome,  “  having  received 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  my  profession  in  the 
gardens  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  our  nobility,  I  was 
but  little  prepared  for  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  growth  of  plants  in  the  country  and  in  large  towns. 
Those  which  in  the  pure  air  of  the  former  grew 
almost  spontaneously,  would,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  them,  barely  arrive  at  maturity  in  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  the  latter.  My  previous  experience 
availed  me  but  little-,  I  had  almost  everything  to  unlearn ; 
however,”  continued  he,  “I  set  about  my  task  with 
diligence,  coupled  with  patience  and  perseverance,  and 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  complete  triumph  over  all  such 
difficulties  as  were  not  insuperable.” 

Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  imagine  that  outdoor 
gardening  under  such  adverse  circumstances  can  hardly 
repay  the  trouble  that  must  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
that  the  subject  loses  its  interest  because  there  are  not 
many  persons  who  have  much  opportunity  or  con¬ 
venience  for  availing  themselves  of  it,  so  small  a  space 
in  general  being  allotted  in  most  cities  and  large  towns 
to  each  house  beyond  the  plot  of  ground  which  it 
actually  stands  upon.  But  why  should  even  the  smallest 
courtyard  not  be  turned  to  the  best  account  ?  Why 
should  any  open  space  be  deprived  of  a  green  tree,  a 
few  shrubs  and  plants,  and  flowers,  to  ornament  it  ? 
Why  should  the  back  drawing-room,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  even  in  good  houses,  have  nothing  better  to  look 
out  upon  than  bare  walls  and  a  dirty  pavement  ?  It 
should  be  observed  that  turf  grows  well  under  the 
influence  of  smoke,  that  trellis-work  will  hide  any 
unsightly  object,  and  the  large  quick-growing  Russian 
ivy  will  soon  cover  a  wall ;  a  light  verandah,  also,  at 
the  drawing-room  windows  may  be  made  available  for 
creepers.  The  common  nasturtium  will  do  well,  and 
so  will  the  different  varieties  of  tropaeolum,  also  cana- 
riensis  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  suffer 


susceptible  of  the  injurious  influences  of  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  as  many  others,  and  which  are  consequently 
suitable  for  our  cities  and  large  towns  : — 


Morus  nigra. 

Taxus  baccata  and  fastigiata. 

Clematis  flamula. 

„  vitalba. 

„  montana. 

Tilagnolia  granditlora. 

„  conspicua. 

„  glauca. 

Mabonia  aquifolium. 

llyperieuni  calycinum. 

„  datum. 

„  Androsffimum. 

Acer  pscudo-platanus. 

„  rubrum. 

Nogundo  fraxinifolium. 

./Hsculus  Kippocastanum. 

Staphylea  tritolia. 

„  piunata. 

Ampclopsis  bederacea. 

Enonyraus  europams. 

Ilex  aquifolium,  and  varieties. 

Rbamnus  Alatemus. 

Aristotelia  Macqui. 

Rbus  typbinum. 

,,  Cotinus. 

Sopboria  japonica. 

Spartium  junoeura, 

(lenista  purgans. 

Cytisus  Laburnum. 

„  alpinus. 

,,  scoparis. 

Rnbinia  pseud-acacia. 

Wistaria  sinensis. 

Fagus  sylvatica.  _ 

Mespilus  gcrmanica. 

Cbronatbes  virgincum. 

Amygdalus  communis. 

Crataegusoxycantlia,  and  varieties. 

Pyrus  aucuparia. 

Pbiladelpbus  grudiflorus. 

Rubus— varieties. 

Cornua  mascula. 

„  sanguinca. 

Acuba  japoniea. 

Sambucus  nigra. 

Viburnum  Opulus. 

Sympboricarpos  raeemosns. 

Santolina  cbamiccyparissuB. 

Artemisia  Abrotanum. 

Rhododendron  ponticum. 


Pbillyrea— sorts. 

S  yringa — varieties. 

Fraxinus — sorts. 

Rignonia  radicans. 

.Tasminuin  otticinale. 

V'inca  ina,ior. 

Lycium  barbarum. 

Pblomis  fruticosa. 

Dapbnc  Mczcrcum. 

Ulmus— sorts. 

Juglans  regia. 

Salix — sorts. 

Popnlus  fastigiata  and  nigra. 
Betula  alba. 

Tbuja  occidcntalus. 

„  orientaUs. 

Elcdera  Helix,  and  varieties. 
Cbrraantbemums—varicties. 
HeUeborus  niger  (Christmas  rose). 
Aster— varieties. 

Sunflower. 

Acbillca  lingulata. 
Dracocepbalum. 

Lavender. 

Mignonette. 

Hollyhocks. 

Dahlias. 

Swectwilliams. 

Foxglove. 

Antirrhinum. 

Ageratum. 

Verbenas— varietici. 

Scarlet  geraniums. 

Alyssum. 

Polyanthus. 

Lily  of  the  VaUcy. 

Pinks. 

Carnations. 

Wallflowers. 

Mimulus. 

Hardy  phloxes. 

Rockets. 

Crocus. 

Snowdrop. 

Virginian  stock. 

Calceolarias. 

Gladiolus. 

Daisies. 

Heart  case. 

German  stocks.  v 
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LIFE  IN  PARIS. 


July,  1871.  _ 

I  AM  not  sure  that  the  expression  “  Life  ”  in  Paris  is 
correct.  I  think.  I  should  write  existence,  and  this 
is  a  terrible  admission  to  make  in  the  “  most  refined 
city  of  Europe”  at  the  height  of  its  season.  Yet  it  is 
true.  Somehow  visitors  will  not  come.  True,  the  Duke 

of  A - has  been  here,  and  Prince  B - ,  so  have 

C.,  D.,  E.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  but  they  will  not  stop  -,  they  come 
punctually  on  Saturday  and  return  regularly  on  Sund.ay. 
I  can  see  the  verdict  of  society  is  that  present  Paris  is  a 
bore,  and  that  twenty-four  hours  is  a  strong  dose.  If 
you  could  see  how  pretty  Paris  looks,  even  with  its  half- 
healed  wounds,  you  would  be  sorry  to  confirm  that 
verdict ;  but  you  know  the  general  public  is  quite  spoiled, 
and  even  the  best  of  everything  is  not  good  enough  for 
it.  You  would  hardly  believe  how  we  have  got  out  of 
our  material  difficulties,  how  we  have  mended  our 
windows  and  administered  healing  applications  to  our 
walls.  We  have  open-work  curtains  certainly,  but  these 
we  shall  keep  as  remembrances  of  the  Commune.  It  is 
not  every  day  that  you  have  a  bullet  in  your  bed,  another 
in  your  bath,  and  another  directly  across  your  writing- 
table,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  as  well  it  should 
be  so.  Yet  it  is  interesting,  especially  if  you  are  not 
hit.  So  we  keep  our  riddled  window-curtains,  but  we 
look  through  them  out  on  scenes  of  intense  dulness  and 
utter  social  exhaustion.  Nobody,  I  imagine,  particularly 
wishes  to  be  shot,  and  we  have  had  even  many  “  most 
favourable  opportunities  ”  since  last  September,  had  we 
been  so  minded  ;  but  really  things  have  got  so  flat, 
that  there  are  times  when  we  almost  pray  for  a  Prussian 
great  gun  or  a  Commune  cannon.  Bang — crash — smash ! 
No.  13  I  think.  “Yes,  dear, good  night.”  But  it  was 
something — a  sort  of  break,  in  fact.  To-day  we  are 
dull,  respectable,  and,  I  am  told,  political,  and  I  trust 
that  at  Thiersville  they  will  be  gay.  Well,  Versailles 
may  be,  Paris  is  not. 

But  then  it  is  a  dreadful  time  in  Paris.  And  fashion¬ 
able  life.  Thank  you.  Fashionable  life  !  Well,  I  am 
told  it  is  “  pleasant  but  wrong,”  though  I  never  ventured 
to  enter  into  it.  I  am  a  placid  man,  with  a  taste  for 
herbs.  But  there  really  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
society  here — highly  immoral,  my  dear  madame — and  of 
course  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  vice  of  that  immo¬ 
rality,  but  it  seemed  very  like  the  society  in  other  capitals, 
and  if  you  think  that  Paris  has  been  for  Imperial  years 
worse,  I  fancy  you  are  very  much  deceived,  and  I  trust 
you  will  live  to  be  re-instructed. 

A  more  charming  city  than  Paris  under  the  Second 
Empire  never  existed.  It  was,  you  must  remember,  the 
empire  of  kindness  to  foreigners,  but  especially  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  extreme  politeness  to  English.  Nothing  was 
too  good  for  the  British,  of  whom  the  Emperor  was  so 
fond.  As  for  the  Americans,  it  was  their  seventh 
heaven,  and  the  milliners  and  dressmakers  and  other 
fashion-mongers  will  look  back  with  sad  eyes  at  a  period 
which  will  hardly  recur  in  this  generation. 


There  has  been  some  attempt  at  society  at  Versailles, 
but  it  has  chiefly  resolved  itself  into  official  receptions  and 
semi-political  parties.  All  the  world,  too,  is  in  mourning, 
and  so  a  reception  looks  unpleasantly  like  a  funeral. 

The  few  people  who  have  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  may  be  put  all  in  one  class — that  of  “  Old 
Mother  Bunch.”  I  can  hardly  describe  their  attire. 
Perhaps  I  may  best  define  it  by  saying  that  their  clothes 
look  as  if  they  had  bathed  in  them  till  they  had  shrunk 
round  them  quite  tight,  and  then  they  had  borrowed  a 
dressing-gown  and  tied  it  in  a  bundle  round  their  waist. 
If  you  add  to  this  a  hat  or  bonnet — I  really  hardly  know 
what  to  call  it — which  strangely  resembles  the  cap  of  a 
postillion — with  a  good  many  very  pretty  flowers  in  it, 
and  set  the  wearer  or  bearer  on  to  two  pegs  about 
three  inches  high,  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  which  constitutes  a  female  of  fashion  going  out  to 
take  4  walk  in  present  Paris. 

The  very  doll-shops  are  devoid  of  new  fitshions,  and 
the  imagination  of  milliners  must  have,  “  withering,  fled.” 
All  this,  however,  is  very  serious.  No  doubt  extrava¬ 
gance  is  a  vice,  luxury  a  crime,  and  dress  a  device 
unfit  fora  “  moral  republic,”  such  as  that  which  we  now 
enjoy,  (.?)  but  I  fear  I  must  point  out  that  trade  suffers 
a  good  deal  by  our  puritanical  simplicity,  that  nobody 
was  much  hurt  by  the  reckless  expenditure,  while  a 
great  many  people  were  very  much  benefited,  and  in¬ 
deed  were  supported  by  it,  and  that  really  I  don’t  think 
that  we  are  the  least  the  better  for  our  recent  changes. 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  Paris.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  present  miserable  rulers  what  they  will  say  to  their 
taxpayers  in  four  or  five  years  if  they  drive  out  of 
Paris  the  trade  which  belongs  exclusively  to  luxurious 
society.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  was  a  right  state  of 
things,  I  am  only  stating  that  it  was  a  profitable  one. 
If  Worth  sent  in,  after  much  and  long  suffering,  big 
bills,  he  employed  hundreds  and  expended  thousands. 
Every  bonnet  of  Laure  employed  several  people  who 
are  now  starving. 

The  fact  is,  I  fear,  that  if  you  will  have  rich  and 
thriving  cities  you  must  have  luxury,  extravagance,  and 
rather  reckless  expenditure.  Paris  under  the  late  rule 
was  selected  as  the  sort  of  capital  of  luxury.  It  is  now 
the  second-rate  city  of  a  moral  republic.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  more  people  were  ruined  by  the  extra¬ 
vagance  or  fed  by  it.  It  will  be  a  bitter  day  for  Paris 
if  fashion,  and  the  immigration  which  is  always  follow¬ 
ing  it,  should  take  Vienna  for  its  head-quarters.  An¬ 
other  point  comes  to  one’s  mind.  It  Paris  does  not 
take  care,  all  her  first-class  skilled  workmen  and  work¬ 
women  will  be  off  to  cities  where  work  is  more  re¬ 
quired  and  wages  higher.  Even  as  it  is  you  can  get 
nothing  done  here  without  long  delay  and  almost  as  a 
favour.  Bootmakers,  especially,  seem  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  soles  of  the  earth.  A  friend  of  mine, 
too,  has  been  waiting  weeks  for  a  hat,  and  the  ninth 
part  of  a  tailor  seems  wanting.  “  It  takes  an  engineer 
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to  put  me  into  my  coat-sleeves,”  said  a  poor  friend  of 
mine  the  other  day. 

But  it  is  really  curious  how  rapidly  the  city  has  re¬ 
covered  from  its  material  damage.  The  Parisians  are 
wonderful  people  too,  but  I  confess  I  should  like  them 
better  if  they  did  not  talk  of  “  getting  prepared  to  fight 
Prussia  again.”  Really  any  one  who  did  not  know 
Paris  as  we  natives  do  would  hardly  credit  that  we  have 
been  knocked  about  as  we  have  been.  The  Duke  of 

H - ,  who  was  here  last  week,  and  who  knows  Paris 

like  his  alphabet,  said,  “  If  I  had  not  gone  to  look  for 
your  ruins  I  should  not  have  seen  them,”  and  the  general 
public  is  a  little  cross  that  we  are  not  more  knocked 
about  than  we  are. 

Glaziers,  stonemasons,  and  doctors  are  the  only 
people  who  have  come  well  out  of  the  war  and  the 
Commune.  They  must  have  had  a  very  profitable  season, 
whereas  the  year  has  been  one  that  most  people  will 
remember  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  Corps  Diplomatique  has  in  a  certain  measure 
returned  to  Paris,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  it  oscillates 
between  Paris  and  the  capital.  The  new  Prussian 
ambassador  has  arrived  and  taken  up  his  quarters  in 
the  old  hotel,  where  that  great  man,  Baron  de  Goltz, 
was  born,  and  where  he  died.  The  new  diplomatist  is 
Count  de  Waldersee.  We  have  some  other  changes 
here  :  the  Hon.  James  Saumarez  and  Mr.  Lascelles  are 
promoted,  the  latter  going  to  Copenhagen.  Mr.  Malet 
has  most  deservedly  got  the  C.B.  for  his  energy  and 
diplomacy  during  the  Oammune,  and  I  think  that  others, 
who  have  got  nothing  but  abuse,  should  have  been  made 
C.B.’s  also.  Lord  Brabazon  and  Mr.  Sartoris  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  your  embassy.  The  p)eople  most  to  be 
pitied  in  these  busy  times  are  the  Queen’s  messengers, 
who  go  about  to  and  fro  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
are  as  hard  worked  as  they  are  badly  paid.  Imagine  a 
man  forced  for  ever  to  go  there  and  back  again  about 
somebody  else’s  affairs,  and  inhale  the  railway  dust  of 
July  and  catch  the  colds  of  December — poor  wandering 
Christians,  with  little  more  than  three  sous. 

Our  theatres  are  struggling  into  life,  and  I  believe 
get  fair  houses,  for  Paris  will  go  to  the  play  ;  but  the 
performances  are  poor  and  dull.  The  “youthful” 
Dejazet  is  away  on  a  tour,  and  a  friend  of  mine  assures 
me  that  wherever  he  has  been  touring  she  has  always 


played  Les  Premieres  Armes  de  Richelieu  every  night. 
Dear  me,  what  a  quantity  of  revolutions  she  must  have 
seen  in  her  life !  almost  as  many  as  King  Thiers, 
w’hose  “  first  arms  ”  must  have  come  out  of  store  about 
the  same  date  as  the  premieres  armes  of  the  veteran 
actress. 

As  I  told  you,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very  gay  season  at 
Baden-Baden — racing,  dancing,  playing,  and  singing — 
but  no  Frenchman  is  to  go,  neither  are  any  of  the  French 
horses  to  be  sent.  By  the  way,  the  great  review  of  last 
month  took  us  back  to  our  racecourse  and  showed  us 
the  ruined  remains  of  those  well-known  tribunes  sacred 
to  costume.  The  revolution  has  cost  the  Jockey  Club 

1 2, 000. 

Isabelle,  the  Jockey  Club  bouquet’iere,  who  during 
the  war  has  been  acting  as  a  kind,  attentive,  energetic 
nurse,  turned  up  at  the  review  with  her  basket  of  flowers, 
and  when  she  could  find  a  friend  of  the  past  she  deco¬ 
rated  him  for  love,  but  alas !  she  displayed  no  costume, 
no  dress  from  Worth  to  record  the  Derby  victory  of 
a  Gladiateur  or  Sornette  stable  ;  she  took  the  Queen  of 
Flowers  and  was  in  black.  A  few  Englishmen  were 
present  at  the  ceremony,  but  it  was  a  very  dull  perform¬ 
ance,  and  very  long  before  Thiers  wept. 

As  I  have  alluded  to  the  fashions,  I  beg  to  send  you 
an  extract  from  a  very  popular  paper : — 

“  China  crape  and  foulard  seem  to  be  the  favourite 
materials  for  those  occasions  on  which  muslin  would  be 
too  cool  and  silk  too  hot.  Costumes  made  of  these  two 
beautiful  fabrics  are  much  sought  after,  as  they  are 
capable  of  very  elegant  combinations.  The  foulard  is 
used  for  the  under-skirt,  the  tunic  and  corsage  cosaque 
being  made  of  China  crape.  The  most  fashionable 
manner  of  trimming  these  costumes  is  with  several  biais 
heading  a  handsome  fringe.  The  tunics  in  these  and 
all  other  materials  are  never  permanently  fastened  up, 
but  tied  with  strings,  or  arranged  with  patent  hooks  and 
eyes,  enabling  them  to  be  unfastened  when  the  tunic  is 
worn,  and  thus  giving  a  renewed  appearance  of  fresh¬ 
ness  and  novelty.  Brocaded  silks  are  very  much  worn. 
Bonnets,  although  but  very  slightly  altered  in  shape 
from  those  of  last  month,  are  decidedly  larger  and  more 
ornamented.  Blond  is  in  great  favour  this  season. 
Mauve,  maize,  and  the  new  pink  are  the  favourite 
colours.”  D’E. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


^.eherzo  B/tpide.  Composed  by  Kate  Graham  GodJes.  (Ashdown 
am’  Parry,  Uanover-square.) — A  very  brilliant  pianoforte  solo,  showy 
and  effective.  It  is  dedicated  by  its  composer,  late  a  student  of  the 
lloyal  Academy,  to  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett. 

Dee  Freischiitz.  Fantasia.  By  Brinlev  Richards.  Overture  to 
i^heivn.  Transcription  by  Brinley  Richards.  (Ashdown  and  Parry, 
llanover-square.) — Two  masterly  arrangements  of  Weber’s  noble  com¬ 
positions.  In  the  fine  overture,  in  particular,  the  arranger  has  con¬ 
trived  to  realise,  as  far  as  possible  through  the  medium  of  the 
jianoforte,  the  grand  orchestral  effects  of  the  great  German  composer. 

Douze  Vaises  pour  Piano.  Par  Stephen  Heller.  (Ashdown  and 
Parry.) — Twelve  pretty,  waltz-like  melomes,  skilfully  and  scientifically 
arranged  as  short  pianoforte  pieces. 

The  Carrier  Dove.  By  Adrien  Talexy.  The  Blue  Dell.  By  C. 
Marriott.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.) — The  first  is  a  brilliant  valtz,  the 
second  a  saisissant  and  well-marked  polka-mazurka. 

Memory.  Ballad.  Words  reprinted  by  permission  from  All  the  Tear 
^onnd.  Music  composed  bv  J.  L.  Hatton.  (Ashdown  and  Parry, 


Hanover-square.) — Charming  words  set  by  one  of  our  best  composers 
to  a  beautiful  cantabilc  melody  in  D  flat. 

S^hs  that  only  Love  can  Share.  Words  by  Chas.  Swain.  Music 
by  Edwd.  Land.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.)— One  of  the  most  elegant 
and  spirituel  songs  of  the  season.  Poetry  and  music  are  well  ma^. 

Mendelssohn’s  Concerto  (64I.  A  paraphrase.  By  Sydney  Smith. 
IZ  Barbiere  di  Seviglia.  Fantasia.  By  Sydn^  Smith.  La  8ym~ 
^thie.  Dialogue  musicale.  By  Sydney  Smith.  Od  voulez-vous  alter  ? 
Transcription.  By  Sydney  Smith.  (Ashdown  and  Parry,  18,  Hanover- 
square.) — Four  charming  pianoforte  compositions.  The  concerto_  is 
admirably  arranged  as  a  solo ;  the  fantasia  on  Rossini’s  most  charming 
and  spintuel  opera  introduces  several  of  the  favourite  airs.  “  La 
Sympathie”  is  an  elegant  little  morceau,  full  of  expression;  and 
“  Ou  voulez-vous  aller  ?”  is  an  effective  and  at  the  same  time  easy 
arrangement  of  Gounod’s  well-known  barcarolle. 

Danish  Air.  By  Trekell.  Chanson  Napoiitaine.  By  Trekell. 
(Ashdown  and  Parry,  Hanover-square.)— Both  lively,  sparkling  com¬ 
positions  of  moderate  difficulty. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


^HE  opera  season  for  1871  dosed,  at  the  Royal  Italian, 
X  Covent  Garden,  the  third  week  in  July,  the  last 
performance  being  Dinar  ah,  with  Patti  as  the  love-crazed 
heroine.  The  absorbing  interest  of  the  four  summer 
months,  when  the  stage  is  engrossed  by  the  Italian 
artistes,  was  concentrated  in  the  farewell  performances 
of  the  great  tenor-actor,  Signor  Mario,  who,  in  each 
of  the  favourite  parts  in  which  he  appeared,  seemed  as 
if  bent  on  impressing  the  mind  of  the  public  with  the 
deep  conviction  that  his  absence  would  leave  a  void 
which  it  would  take  long  to  fill  up.  In  certain  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Italian  lyric  drama  we  may  not  hope  to 
“look  upon  his  like  again."  Manrico,  Faust,  Raoul 
de  Nangis,  and,  last  but  not  least  in  our  dear  love, 
Fernando,  were,  in  his  hands,  histrionic  as  well  as 
operatic  models.  After  a  career  of  unusual  length,  and 
of  almost  unchequered  prosperity.  Signor  Mario  retires 
into  private  life  to  enjoy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  the 
repose  he  has  so  richly  earned.  He  carries  with  him 
the  heartfelt  good  wishes  of  the  multitudes  who  have 
enjoyed  with  delight  the  efforts  of  his  unique  talent  and 
genius.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  it  is  long 
since  this  establishment  has  enjoyed  so  brilliant  and 
prosperous  a  season  as  the  one  just  passed,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  novelty  in  the  repertoire,  the  revival  of 
Cimarosa’s  comic  opera,  Le  Astuzie  FemminUi,  being  the 
only  departure  from  the  familiar  and  beaten,  but  popular, 
track.  The  artistes  engaged  in  the  representation  of 
this  work  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  praiseworthy  efforts,  we  do  not 
think  the  opera  will  ever  become  a  lasting  favourite. 
Ambroise  Thomas’s  Amleto  was  brought  forward  late 
in  the  season,  but  did  not  make  much  impression. 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  the  absence  ot 
all  novelty  may  also  be  remarked  and  commented  on. 
The  performances  throughout  the  season  jogged  lazily 
on,  dternating  between  Sonnambula,  Figlia,  Barhiere, 
Lucia,  Fidelia,  and  others  which  have  been  stock  pieces 
for  the  last  century ;  the  only  innovation  on  the  well- 
accustomed  repertoire  being  the  production,  for  the  first 
time  these  twenty  years,  of  Donizetti’s  grand  tragic 
opera  of  Anna  Bolena,  the  part  of  the  heroine,  formerly 
one  of  Madame  Grisi’s  favourite  impersonations,  being 
undertaken  with  much  success  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens. 

The  Haymarket  continues  crowded  nightly,  Byron’s 
comedy-drama  of  An  English  Gentleman  and  the  “  wild 
absurdity.  Not  if  I  Know  It,  not  having  as  yet  bated  one 
jot  of  their  attraction.  Mr.  Sothern  is  of  course  the 
all  in  all  in  both  pieces,  and  his  Augustus  Thrillington 
threatens  to  rival  the  fame  of  his  famous  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary.  During  the  lengthened  run  of  these  pieces,  the 
clever  and  popular  manager,  Mr.  Buckstone,  has  been 
sustaining  an  engagement  at  the  Philharmonic  Theatre, 
where  he  has  appeared  nightly  in  a  round  of  his 
favourite  farce  parts  to  crowded  houses. 

The  Adelphi  still  retains  in  its  programme  Halliday’s 
drama  of  Notre  Dame,  which,  with  its  powerful  sensa¬ 
tional  and  spectacular  effects,  will,  it  is  thought,  pursue 
its  successful  course  fill  Christmas. 


At  the  Princess’s,  Falconer’s  Irish  drama  of  Eileen  Oge 
increases  nightly  in  attraction,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is 
of  intense  interest  as  to  the  plot,  powerfully  acted,  and 
the  scenery  and  stage  effects  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

At  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  the  dramatised  version 
of  Dickens’s  story  of  Great  Expectations  continues  to 
draw  good  houses.  A  comedietta  written  by  Mr.  Theyre 
Smith,  entitled  Which  is  Which  ?  is  also  a  complete 
success. 

The  Olympic  Theatre  is  still  doing  well  with  Byron’s 
exciting  domestic  drama  of  Daisy  Farm.  An  additional 
attraction  has  besides  been  provided  in  the  person  of  the 
juvenile  comedian.  Master  John  Manley,  a  precociously 
clever  little  fellow  of  six,  who  acts,  sings,  and  dances 
with  wonderful  aplomb.  A  novelty  has  been  produced 
entitled  Giselle,  or  the  Sirens  of  the  Lotus  Lake,  and 
described  as  a  “  new,  fanciful,  and  musical  legend,  in 
rhyme,  prose,  and  verse.”  H.  J.  Byron  is  the  author, 
and  it  is  placed  upon  the  stage  in  the  complete  and 
admirable  manner  for  which  this  theatre  is  distinguished. 
Miss  Nellie  Farren  made  her  debut  in  it,  and  bids  fair  to 
keep  up  the  honour  of  the  family  name. 

The  Royal  Amphitheatre  and  Circus,  High  Holborn, 
is  still  fortunate  in  having  as  its  chief  attraction  the 
graceful  and  daring  I.ulu,  whose  wonderful  feats  on 
the  trapeze  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

The  St.  James’s  is  closed,  as  is  also  the  Globe. 

The  Strand  has  been  occupied  for  a  limited  number 
of  nights  by  Mr.  Fleming  Norton,  with  his  capital 
mimetic  and  musical  entertainment,  entitled  Perkins's 
Picnic,  After  this  short  summer  recess  the  original 
company  returned  to  their  old  quarters. 

At  the  Opera  Comique  the  wonderfully  fine  per¬ 
formances  of  the  talented  members  of  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise  met,  and  deservedly,  with  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval.  The  pieces  most  in  vogue  were  those  drawn  from 
the  more  modern  of  the  stock  pieces  of  the  French 
drama — in  particular  Madlle.  de  Belle  Isle  and  On  ne 
Badine  pas  avec  Amour.  While  every  member  of  the 
company  was  first-rate,  the  acting  of  Madlle.  Favart, 
MM.  Brissant  and  Got,  deserves  special  mention. 

The  last  grand  opera  concert  of  the  season  at  the 
Floral  Hall  was,  as  usual,  attended  by  a  large  concourse; 
the  occasion  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  for 
in  addition  to  the  long  array  of  eminent  artistes,  with  their 
favourite  if  familiar  morceaux,  it  was  the  last  time  the 
admirers  of  Mario — who  must  be  reckoned  by  millions — 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  sing  at  a  concert. 
The  great  tenor  sang  two  songs,  both  in  English,  but 
well  adapted  to  the  situation — Schubert’s  “  Adieu,”  and 
Hatton’s  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,"  in  his  own  inimitable 
and  expressive  way,  and  was  received  with  cheers  which 
made  the  glass  roof  of  the  building  vibrate  again. 

The  Crystal  Palace  has  well  sustained  its  reputation 
for  first-class  concerts.  Those  fashionable  and  favourite 
Saturday  afternoon  reunions  have  been  supported  by  the 
principal  vocalists  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  Drury  Lane. 
The  benefit  given  there  to  the  manager,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Mapleson,  was  a  most  brilliant  and  successful  affair. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

**•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
OUT  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  wo  are  roceivincf  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Exglishwojux’s  Domestic  M.vg.^zine. 

To  CoRRESPOXDEXTs. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Nice-Looking  but  not  Pketty  replies  to  Belle  et  Blonde— 
“  The  reason  why  Englishwomen  do  not  ever  look  well-dressed  is  that 
they  do  not  attend  to  the  details  sufficiently  :  the  corset,  for  example, 
after  all  the  talk  about  lacing  and  corsets — and  I  dare  not  say  much 
about  corsets  now  that  ‘  letters  on  the  corset  question’  are  no  longer 
admitted  in  the  ‘  Conversazione’ — how  few  English  ladies  have  their 
corsets  made  for  them,  or  are  measured  and  fitted  as  for  a  dress ! 
Until  this  is  done  ladies  cannot  look  well-dressed.  There  are  not  two 
human  figures  exactly  alike  in  all  respects ;  how,  then,  can  we  expect 
that  a  hundred  women  with  twenty-inch  waists  can  wear  a  hundred 
twenty-inch  corsets  ?  The  shoulders,  hips,  and  bust  will  vary  in  each 
woman,  and  every  quarter  of  an  inch  above  and  below  the  line  of 
measurement  will  differ.  Until  I  wore  French  stays  I  was  dissatisfied 
with  my  appearance,  although  like  yourself  I  have  my  dresses  made 
in  Paris.  Paris  reminds  me  to  speak  of  another  point  in  this  inte¬ 
resting  discussion.  Ladies  think  that  a  ‘  Paris’  bonnet  is  all  that  is 
beautiful,  no  matter  whore  they  wander  for  it ;  it  is  just  as  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  an  ‘  English’  waterproof  bought  in  Tottenham-court- 
road  to  be  the  Cheltenham  waterproof  of  Jay  and  Co.  But  to  return 
to  dres.s.  Even  the  chemise  of  a  Parisian  is  shaped  with  due  regard 
to  her  figure,  and  folds  of  longcloth  or  cambric  are  not  squeezed  under 
tight  corsets.  The  same  care  is  bestowed  on  the  camisole,  the  jupon, 
the  tournure  or  crinoline — all  is  en  regie  and  eomme  il  fawl.  On  so 
graceful  and  well-arranged  a  form  it  is  not  difficult  to  place  a  charming 
robe ;  whether  simple  or  tres  hahill^e  the  dress  is  always  in  good  taste. 
Materials  are  not  mixed  in  the  reckless  style  one  sees  here.  Silk 
mantles  are  not  worn  over  muslins,  and  cambric  prints,  and  piques. 
A  French  modiste  will  not  permit  her  ‘client’  to  make  herself  a  guy, 
but  will  assist  her  taste  and  develop  her  most  irresistible  modes  from 
the  intelligent  suggestions  of  her  own  and  customer’s  taste.  A  fore¬ 
woman  is  consulted,  her  advice  and  that  of  the  lady  canvassed  and 
rejected,  but  the  artiste  has,  from  less  happy  notions  and  less  practical 
ideas,  evolved  a  conception  that  will  fulfil  the  warmest  hopes  of  the 
lady  and  establish  a  mode  at  once  elegant  and  artistic.  The  flash  of 
ideas,  the  mutual  good  taste,  these  invaluable  qualities  belong  to 
Frenchwomen,  and  when  we  see  the  hideous  mockery  of  modes 
exhibited  in  most  of  our  drapers’  shops,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
perversion  of  taste  which  renders  us  Englishwomen  objects  of  ridicule 
abroad.  If,  instead  of  accepting  the  rubbhh  produced  by  drapers, 
we  criticised,  as  do  the  Americans,  and  left  without  buying,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  give  artistic  designs  attention.  It  would  perhaps  cost 
more  than  do  the  present  horrors,  but  eventually  they  would  have 
among  their  customers  thousands  of  women  who,  unable  to  afford 
French  modistes  and  abhorring  English  modes,  make  up  at  home  and 
with  much  labour  a  few  dresses  in  good  taste.  I  shall  write  again  if 
this  is  inserted.” 

Correspondent,  Robt — Previously  to  commencing  professional  study 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  candidates  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  English,  Classics,  and  Mathematics,  conducted 
by  the  Board  of  Preceptors.  At  the  end  of  two  years’  study  they  are 
admitted  to  an  examination  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  more  to  the  final  examination  in  Pathology,  Surgery, 
and  Surgical  Anatomy.  Certificates  of  hospital  studies  arc  required 
from  some  hospital  of  at  least  150  beds  if  in  London,  or  of  100  beds 
if  in  the  country.  The  primary  examinations  take  place  in  January, 
April,  May,  July,  and  November,  and  the  pass  examinations  a  week 
afterwards  in  each  case.  The  original  fee  of  five  guineas  is  not 
returnable  to  those  who  do  not  pass,  but  is  allowed  off  the  fee  of  twenty 
guineas  which  is  charged  for  the  diploma.  There  docs  not  appear  to 
bo  any  precedent  for  commencing  studios  at  Edinburgh  and  com¬ 
pleting  them  in  London. 

Amazon  writes—"  May  I  hope  that  the  Icindly  Silkworm,  through 
your  charming  JIagaziac,  will  tell  Amazon  whether  a  rather  long. 


very  pretty,  and  good  French  muslin  dress,  made  witn  a  long  panier 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace  and  insertion,  bodice  to  match,  would 
be  a  proper  dress  to  wear  at  a  flower-show  or  garden  party  ?  [Yes.] 
Would  not  a  white  muslin  scarf,  trimmed  en  suite  with  Valenciennes 
lace,  and  fastened  on  the  shoulder,  bo  a  stylish  addition  to  my  dress  ? 
[No.]  I  shall  be  so  grateful  to  the  Silkworm  if  she  will  be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  a  hint  on  the  subject  as  to  whether  she  considers  my 
dress  will  look  best  without  the  scarf,  or  perhaps  she  may  be  able  to 
suggest  something  more  stylish,  but  I  cannot  afford  any  very  expensive 
addition  to  my  ‘  get  up.’  [Wear  the  dress  alone,  or  with  a  lace  cape.] 
I  am  only  just  five  feet  in  height,  and  rather  slight.  I  live  in  a  quiet 
village,  add  rarely  sec  any  uncommon,  stylish  toilets,  which  must  be 
my  excuse  for  troubling  the  Silkworm  and  yourself.” 

ScHWAZ  u.ND  Weiz  writes—"  Would  the  Silkworm  kindly  tell  mo 
if  the  square  body  of  the  Dolly  Varden  costume  should  be  made 
pointed  in  front  and  bcliind,  or  merely  in  front  ?  [In  front  only.]  Also 
if  any  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  give  the  pattern  of  the  upper-skirt,  and  if  it  should  be  trimmed 
with  frills  or  plcatings  ?  [Frills.]  Can  any  one  give  me  a  recipe  for 
or  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  the  blue  liquid  used  by  embroiderers 
for  stamping  their  work  ?  [Blue  powder  is  dusted  on  the  fabric.]  My 
chief  fancy  work  is  elaborate  marking  of  house  and  body  linen  with 
ingrained  cotton,  German  fashion,  and  I  find  it  very  inconvenient 
when  I  have  finished  half  of  a  wonderful  letter  or  cipher  that  the 
rest  of  my  pencil  tracing  is  muddled  or  rubbed  out.” 

A  Lover  op  Grace  and  Elegance  writes— "Dear  Mrs.  Eng- 
LiSHWOMAN,— No  doubt  A  Lover  of  Sandals  is  correct  in  his  idea, 
that  the  example  of  a  very  few  ladies,  at  a  really  fashionable  gathering, 
such  as  a  flower-show  at  South  Kensington  or  the  Regent’s  Park,  is 
alone  necessary  to  render  the  re-adoption,  for  summer  outdoor  wear, 
of  the  very  becoming  chaussure  which  wo  both  advocate,  a  fait 
accompli.  The  example,  once  set,  will  bo  speedily  and  generally 
foUowed  by  those  ladies  at  least  (and  are  they  not  legion  ?)  who  have 
pretty  feet  and  ankles,  and  who  cannot  but  bo  aware  how  greatly 
they  would  thereby  add  to  their  charms.  My  young  friends,  alluded 
to  in  my  last,  are  grateful  to  your  correspondent  for  his  suggestion, 
and  will  carefully  watch  to  see  if  it  bears  fruit.  They  are  too  timid 
to  be  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  change  which  they  so  much  desire, 
but  a  very  little  encouragement,  by  way  of  example,  would  induce 
them  to  retain  for  the  promenade  the  perfectly-fitting  shoes,  which, 
sandalled  over  fine  white  stockings,  they  are  so  fond  of  wearing  in  the 
house,  which  accord  so  well  with  their  short  buff  dresses,  and  in  which 
they  look  so  piquante.  This  pretty  chaussure  they  now  reluctantly 
exchange  for  boots  when  they  prepare  for  walking.  I  am  indebted  to 
one  of  these  young  ladies  (who  is  most  fully  entitled  to  the  epithet 
hien  chaussie)  for  the  hints  which,  in  my  last  letter,  I  threw  out  to 
Pretty  Boots  in  reply  to  her  inquiries  how  to  put  on  her  sandals  flat 
on  her  stocking  and  without  twisting.  She  says,  however,  that  I  mis¬ 
understood  her  on  two  points,  and  insists  on  my  writing  again  to 
mention  them.  First,  os  to  the  length  of  elastic  required  for  each 
shoe.  Eighteen  inches,  though  sufficient  for  sandals  worn  once  round 
the  ankle,  after  crossing  the  instep,  are  not  enough  to  go  twice  round. 
For  these  24  inches  are  required,  and  she  generally  allows  herself 
25  inches.  The  second  point  is,  that  in  preparing  the  shoe  before  it  is 
put  on,  the  elastic  is  crossed  twice  over  the  upper  part  of  it,  but  there 
is  only  one  crossing  with  on  extra  single  fold  imdemcath.  A  second 
crossing  below,  she  says,  would  necessitate  an  extra  single  fold  above, 
and,  besides  requiring  more  elastic,  the  sandal,  when  put  on,  would 
bo  found  to  go  three  times  round  the  ankle,  which  is  unnecessary. 
She  prefers  6  or  7  cord  elastic,  as  being  stronger  and  more  satisfactory 
than  the  narrower  widths,  and  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
replacing  sandals  as  soon  as  ever  they  lose  in  the  slightest  degree  their 
strength  and  elasticity,  always  keeping  for  this  purposo  a  supply  of 
elastic  in  her  work-box.  In  corroboration  of  my  views,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  A  Young  Married  Lady  state  in  your  May  number  that  her 
husband  will  not  allow  her  to  wear  boots  in  the  house,  insisting  on 
low-cut  sandal  shoes.  No  great  exercise  of  authority,  however,  on 
his  part  is  required,  as  she  herself,  doubtless  knowing  how  much  it 
becomes  ber,  has  the  good  taste  to  prefer  the  chaussure  which  is  so 
pleasing  to  his  eye.  I  cannot  agree  with  Frances,  either  in  her 
opinions  or  in  her  sneers  at  Pretty  Boots.  So  far  from  a  good  dress 
making  up  for  a  shabby  foot-gear,  I  hold  the  exact  reverse.  A  neat 
and  trim  chaussure,  in  my  eyes,  goes  a  long  way  towards  atoning  for 
a  somewhat  faded  costume.  In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  I 
have  often  wondered  at  the  very  small  space  devoted  in  fashion  articles 
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to  chaussnrc,  albeit  so  important  a  part  of  ladies’  dress,  especially  in 
these  days,  when  tho  feet  and  ankles  aro  no  longer  concealed  by 
superfluous  drapery.  My  fair  friends  ask  mo  to  beg  of  Silkworm  to 
use  her  practised  pen  and  favour  them  in  your  pages  with  more  lengthy 
discourses  on  this  subject,  and  they  specially  ask  an  expression  of  her 
views  on  the  sandal  question.  I  must  say,  however,  that  neither  they 
nor  your  fair  readers  generally  (with  a  few  honourable  exceptions), 
have  taken  the  trouble  they  ought  to  have  done  in  aiding  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  your  columns  of  a  subject  in  which  they  aro  so  greatly 
interested.” 

Jemima  Jane  writes — “I  have  for  some  time  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  excellent  Magazine,  and  I  find  the  patterns  extremely  useful,  as 
I  make  most  of  my  own  dresses,  &c.,  and  I  am  always  pleased  with 
tho  designs  for  fancy  work.  I  shall  bo  much  obliged  if  you  will 
answer  me  tho  following  questions: — i.  How  can  I  preserve  cut 
flowers  for  a  time  in  water  ?  [Cut  tho  ends  daily  and  place  charcoal 
in  tho  water.]  2.  Can  you  tell  mo  the  price  of  Barr  and  Sugdeu’s 
propagating  case  for  flowers,  and  where  it  can  bo  obtained  ?  [£5. 
12,  King-street,  Covent-garden.]  3.  AVliat  will  prevent  the  hair 
coming  off  with  brushing?  [Apply  to  R.  Dougks,  21,  New  Bond- 
street.]  4.  What  do  you  consider  a  sufficient  sum  for  a  young  lady  to 
dress  on  in  a  quiet  town  ?  [£30.]  J.  Is  it  considered  etiquette  for  a 
gentleman  to  cut  a  Lady  ?  [No.]  6.  And  could  you  soon  favour  mo 
with  a  diagram  of  a  walking  jacket  for  a  young  lady?  [Wo  will 
endeavour  to  do  so.]  I  am  afraid  I  have  asked  a  great  many  questions, 
but  seeing  how  kindly  you  answer  your  numerous  correspondents,  I 
ventured  to  trespass  so  much  on  your  time.” 

Isoline  says — “Can  you  tell  mo  what  are  the  Australian  inondons 
mentioned  by  La  Be.vta,  1152,  in  the  April  ‘Exchange?’  [Seeds  of 
peculiar  shape  and  colour.]  I  never  heard  of  them,  and  cannot 
imagine  what  they  are.  Are  jacket  bodices  suitable  to  wear  out  of 
doors,  with  nothing  over  them,  and  could  a  coloured  grenadine  dress 
be  made  with  one  ?”  [Yes.] 

Kate,  a  monthly  subscriber  to  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  proper  to  receive  a  ring  as  a  birth¬ 
day  gift  from  a  gentleman  to  whom  she  is  not  engaged.  [We  cannot 
decide,  not  knowing  tho  circumstances  of  tho  case.]  She  would  bo 
glad  to  know  of  a  remedy  for  a  roughness  of  the  skin  on  the  face, 
with  an  itching,  burning  sensation  if  over-heated.  [Use  Velontine 
powder.]  She  would  also  like  to  know  a  becoming  style  of  dressing 
tho  hair,  which  is  rather  an  awkward  length,  having  been  cut  some 
time  ago  for  frizzing.  Kate’s  hair  does  not  become  her  brushed  off 
tho  forehead  at  all,  and  is  so  soft  it  does  not  crimp  well ;  it  is  just 
below  the  shoulders.  [In  a  silk  net.] 

Perseverance  writes—"  I  do  not  propose  to-day  to  trouble  you 
with  anything  on  tho  debatable  question  of  tight-lacing,  but  to  stray 
to  pastures  new,  where  I  may  have  tho  doctor  by  my  side.  I  would 
speak  of  the  cultivation  of  a  good  carriage  and  an  upright  figure, 
which,  at  the  end  of  last  century  and  beginning  of  this,  mothers 
thought  it  their  duty  to  promote  amongst  their  children,  but  which, 
strange  to  say,  now-a-days  seem  left  to  chance  and  accident.  As  some 
proof  of  what  I  say,  let  me  quote  a  passage  from  Heather  Bigg’s 
Manual  of  Orthopraxy,  published  in  1869,  where,  after  describing  the 
old-fashioned  backboard  and  chin-rest,  and  regretting  its  disuse,  he 
adds,  ‘  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  tho  ladies  of  the  last 
generation  owe  their  superiority  of  form  very  largely  to  tho  use  of 
this  simple  mechanical  arrangement.  It  is  now,  however,  classed  with 
the  things  of  tho  past,  and  rarely  resorted  to  except  by  tho  female 
members  of  some  family  which  still  clings  to  the  traditional  backboard 
and  collar  of  former  days.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
appliance  is  no  longer  made  use  of  in  ladies’  schools,  so  much  de¬ 
formity  and  loss  of  health  would  bo  prevented.  In  tho  slighter 
cases  of  curvature,  no  instrument  gives  more  effective  relief  when 
properly  applied,  and  none  is  so  little  costly.’  Another  quotation, 
from  tho  Edinburgh  Rcvieio  of  October,  1S69,  is  also  to  tho  point. 
The  Reviewer  tells  us  that  ‘in  17S0  Miss  Edgeworth  was  removed  to 
a  fashionable  establishment  of  Miss  Davies,  in  Wimpole-strect. 
Excellent  masters  were  in  attendance,  and  Maria  went  through  tho 
usual  tortures  of  backboards,  iron  collars,  and  dumb-bells,  with  tho 
unusual  one  of  being  swung  by  tho  neck,  to  throw  out  tho  muscles 
and  increase  the  growth.’  I  should  bo  soiTy  to  see  the  last  practice 
revived,  but  I  share  tho  regret  of  Mr.  Bigg  as  to  tho  disuse  of  back- 
board  and  collar,  tho  disuse  of  which  seems  now  complete,  for  on 
attempting  two  years  ago  to  procure  them  from  an  instrument-maker 
in  London  whoso  printed  lists  professed  to  manufacture  them,  all  I 


got,  after  waiting  two  mouths  for  my  order  to  be  accomplished,  was 
an  apology  for  disappointing  me,  and  an  excuse  that  there  was  but  one 
man  living  who  knew  how  to  make  them.  There  are  few  things  so 
distressing  to  my  eyes  as  the  sight,  so  commonly  seen  now-a-days  in 
our  streets,  of  a  young  lady  with  two  shoulder-blades  projecting 
behind  her  like  wings,  often  brought  more  obviously  to  one’s  notice 
by  the  polished  marks  on  her  dress  which  tho  friction  between  tho 
bones  and  tho  back  of  a  chair  has  occasioned.  This  is  so  easily 
remedied  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  practical  hint  to  such 
offenders.  Shoulder-braces  made  by  instrument-makers  aro  clumsy 
and  absurdly  expensive ;  shoulder-straps  to  stays  have  tho  merit  of 
not  being  seen  through  tho  dress,  and  if  the  stays  aro  tightly  laced  in 
at  tho  waist  aro  effective,  but  if  otherwise  they  aro  faulty,  in  dragging 
up  the  corset  and  bringing  its  pressure  to  bear  on  the  upper  ribs  in  a 
manner  to  mo  oppressive,  and  I  believe  injurious.  Now,  I  contrived 
for  myself,  and  have  used  for  years,  a  brace  which  cannot  bo  stretched 
and  is  perfectly  efficacious ;  it  costs  next  to  nothing,  and  yon  can  make 
it  yourself  in  five  minutes  and  apply  it  yourself.  This  is  my  receipt : — 
Procure  two  yards  of  common  white  webbing  an  inch  wide,  cost  a 
penny  a  yard,  also  a  common  block  tin  or  steel  buckle  to  match,  costs 
also  another  penny  or  so.  Sew  this  on  to  one  end  of  the  webbing. 
Take  a  staylace  doubled  or  a  strong  string,  and  throw  this,  hanging 
before  and  behind,  over  your  right  shoulder.  Then  place  the  buckle 
cud  of  tho  webbing  in  front,  just  over  tho  top..of  tho  left  shoulder, 
tho  strap  being  behind,  which  you  will  pass  under  the  right  armpit 
over  tho  right  shoulder,  across  behind  under  tho  left  armpit  to  meet 
tho  buckle;  tighten  at  discretion.  The  strap  will  form  a  perfect 
figure  of  S  behind,  but  if  left  unsecured  it  will  ride  up  and  not  check 
the  blades,  so  you  now  throw  behind  you  tho  front  end  of  the  staylace, 
which  will  then  hang  over  tho  crossing  of  the  braces ;  taking  in  either 
hand  an  end  of  the  lace,  you  bring  them  in  front,  drawing  down  the 
braces  till  they  lie  in  a  straight  line  just  across,  not  below,  the  bottom 
of  the  shoulder-blades,  and  when  you  have  secured  the  lace  under  your 
stayhook  in  front,  you  will  find  your  shoulders  pleasantly  drawn  back 
and  your  back  agreeably  flattened.  Do  not  draw  too  tight  at  first,  as 
the  braces  for  the  first  few  days  wiU  chafe  under  the  armpits.  This 
soon  passes  off,  and  when  you  have  found  the  right  length  of  brace 
that  suits  you,  you  can  dispense  with  the  buckle,  sewing  tho  two  ends 
together,  and  slipping  tho  braces  on  and  off  the  arms  from  behind 
crosswise,  always  remembering  to  throw  the  lacc  just  over  the  right 
shoulder.” 

Gentlemen’s  Corsets. — Either  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
cas*  of  C.  R.,  who  cannot  bear  contraction  of  his  waist  from  33  to 
30  inches  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  or  else  his  stays  are  not  stiff 
enough,  and  cut  into  the  hollow  of  tho  back,  as  Perseverance  noticed 
a  few  months  ago.  1  have  found  the  same  thing  myself ;  but  with 
stiffer  stays  I  can  lace  up  to  7  or  3  inches  less  than  my  natural  size 
without  any  pain,  though  it  sometimes  requires  so  much  force  that  I 
am  surprised  it  is  not  painful,  and  that  when  done  “the  sensation  of 
perfect  compression  ”  (as  some  ladies  call  it)  is  quite  delightful.  If 
C.  R.  will  bo  content  to  remain  tight-laced  as  long  in  tho  morning  as 
he  can  without  pain,  ho  will  probably  find  the. time  gradually  increase 
and  his  size  diminish.  But  it  is  most  essential  for  reduction  of  size  to 
be  laced  to  tho  fuU  tightness  tho  first  thing  in  tho  morning  (as  has 
been  observed  before,  I  think).  I  do  not  continue  it  all  day,  as  I  only 
Lace  tight  for  health  and  pleasure,  and  do  not  dress  for  a  good  figure, 
and  like  to  bo  easy  in  taking  exercise.  I  agree  with  him  in  wondering 
that  no  expressly  male  corset  maker  has  appeared,  as  I  am  struck  with 
tho  increase  of  good  figpires,  and  evidently  corseted  young  men,  since 
I  was  in  London  last  year.  But  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  anything 
of  tho  kind  from  London  tradesmen.  Why  do  not  Messrs.  Thomson, 
of  Now  York,  whose  corsets  are  so  highly  commended,  set  up  a  shop 
here  and  advertise  “  male  attendants  for  gentlemen  ?”  I  am  convinced 
that  our  stays  should  lacc  in  front,  over  a  wide  and  long  steel  plate, 
curved  a  Uttle  sideways,  which  makes  it  absolutely  stiff,  and  is  most 
comfortable ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  lace  yourself  tight  enough  for  full 
enjoyment  of  it  behind,  and  few  men  will  submit  to  be  laced  by 
others,  while  ladies  can  always  have  assistance ;  though  I  confess  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  also  lace  in  front,  as  was  tho  custom  until 
this  century. — E.  S. 

An  Ignoramus. — Tho  sect  known  by  tho  name  of  the  Rosicrucians 
was  formed  by  the  members  of  a  secret  society,  which  had  its 
origin,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  Germany  during  tho  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  while  according  to  others  it  may  be 
traced  to  tho  Egyptians,  where  it  had  its  rise  amongst  the  mysterious 
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T;te8  of  the  priesthood.  The  members,  it  would  appear,  kept  their 
association  with  the  fraternity  in  religious  silence,  in  fact  the  very 
existence  of  the  order  was  unknown  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  a  German,  his  mind  fully  imbued  with 
vemi-religions  mysticism,  published  several  works  advocating  the 
lirinciples  of  the  Eosicmcians  for  the  general  reformation  of  mankind 
and  the  restoration  of  primeval  purity.  Some  members  of  the  brother- 
hood  dwelt  together,  and  mention  is  especially  made  of  one  Christian 
P.osJnkrenx,  a  German  nobleman,  who  established  a  branch  of  the 
cxrct  society  in  a  building  known  as  the  Sancti  Spiritus,  where  he 
laed  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six.  The  place  of  his  burial  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  by  the  adepts,  and  the  society  replenished  its 
numbers  by  the  admission  of  new  members  in  silence  and  obscurity. 
ITie  Rosicrucians  were  said  to  be  well  informed  in  all  the  sciences,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  bore  upon  the  occult  arts ;  they  were  also  supposed 
to  be  skiUed  in  medicine,  and  able  to  heal  when  all  ordinary  methods 
failed ;  also  they  held  the  secret  of  the  philosopher’s  stone ;  could  work 
wonders ;  they  could  prolong  life  at  pleasure ;  they  were  acejuainted,  or 
said  to  be,  with  all  the  starry  lore  of  ancient  Chaldea,  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  Persian  fire-worshippers ;  they  were  able  to  foresee  the  future,  to 
render  themselves  invisible,  to  transport  themselves  from  one  place  to 
another  at  will,  or  to  summon  the  spirits  of  others  to  their  presence. 
They  were  sometimes  called  the  Brothers  of  Concocted  Dew,  because 
it  was  averred  that  the  philosopher’s  stone  was  dew  concocted  or 
exalted.  ’The  name  Rosicrucian  is  said  by  some  writers  to  liave  been 
derived  from  the  arras  of  the  reformer  Martin  Luther — a  cross  placed 
upon  a  rose.  Lord  Lytton  furnishes  some  interesting  particulars 
about  the  order  in  the  introduction  to  his  novel  of  Zanoni. 

“  Built  to  Sell.” — Let  me  induce  you  to  warn  house-buyers  to  bo 
very  careful  ere  they  part  with  solid  sterling  gold  for  new-built  airy 
fabrics  which  scarce  resist  a  gale  of  wind — structures  which  often 
fall  down  before  completion,  but  aro  saddled  with  long  leases,  strict 
repairing  covenants,  and  heavy  ground-rents.  Since  the  pulling  down 
of  so  many  City,  Borough,  Westminster,  Clerkenwell,  Holborn,  Somcr’s 
Town,  and  other  ancient  buildings  for  railway  and  street  improvements, 
these  rotten  old  materials  have  been  freely  used  in  the  suburbs,  but  are 
so  cleverly  concealed  by  the  aid  of  new  facing  bricks,  new  thin  lloor- 
Ixmrds,  plaster,  paint,  and  showy  paperhangings,  as  oftentimes  to  dupe 
the  unwary  and  incautious  purchaser,  who,  alas !  very  soon  discovers 
that  cracked  window-arches,  sinking  foundations,  stopped  drains,  leaky 
roofs,  shaky  floors,  shrunk  woodwork,  falling  rotten  plaster,  rising 
damps,  smoky  chimneys,  and  other  minor  evils  sadly  try  his  patience 
and  pocket — in  short,  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  a  saving  at  once 
to  puU  down  and  rebuild  properly  the  vile  erection  than  to  be  at  a  con¬ 
tinual  expense  for  unsatisfactory  repairs.  For  many  years  post  I  have 
been  almost  daily  amongst  speculative  building  estates  north,  south, 
east,  west,  and  well  know  the  operations  of  needy  “  duffing  builders,” 
who  run  up  on  some  of  those  sites  dwellings  which,  if  you  view  in  car¬ 
cass  the  abominable  materials,  combined  with  the  slight,  rapid,  scamping 
and  unskilful  workmanship,  would  convince  any  one  they  were  meant 
only  “to  let  and  not  to  last;”  that  they  were  only  coutract-built 
edifices  by  "  slop  builders certainly  not  sturdy  houses  like  our 
ancestors  were  so  justly  proud  of  for  their  weather-tight  and  durable 
qualities.  As  dilapidations  are  incessant  no  landlord  can  accept  low 
rents  for  “  sale  ”  houses.  I  entreat  both  tenants  and  owners  to  ascer¬ 
tain  with  vigilant  care  and  strict  inquiry — ist.  That  it  is  not  built  on 
made  soil  where  the  gravel  has  been  dug  out  and  sold.  2nd.  That  it 
has  deep  concrete  foundations.  3rd.  That  all  the  materials  are  new 
and  the  bricks  sound,  hard-burnt  stocks  weU  bonded  in  lime  mortar. 
4th.  That  no  iron  chimney-bars,  supporting  the  arch,  are  absent, 
{th.  That  the  drainage  is  distinct  and  separate,  properly  connected  with 
the  main  sewer.  6th.  The  strength  of  joists,  quarterings,  lintels, 
rafters,  purlines,  thickness  of  doors,  floor-boards,  shutters,  shelves, 
slditings,  panelling — in  fact,  quality  and  quantity  of  timber  used.  It 
is  frightful  to  view  how  slight  houses  are  timbered  and  nailed,  yth. 
Whether  the  grates,  locks,  ironmongery,  blinds,  and  other  fittings  are 
of  the  cheapest  light  metal  description,  totally  unfit  for  fair  wear  and 
tear,  always  out  of  order.  Sth.  That  it  has  a  trap-door  fire-escape  to 
roof.  9th.  Avoid  zinc  gutters,  cisterns,  fiats,  as  zinc  is  a  very 
temporary  affair.  Insist  upon  lead  or  stone  cisterns,  Ac.  loth.  If  the 
parish  has  not  taken  the  road  have  money  security  for  its  cost.  It  may 
save  you  £10  to  £30.  iith.  Find  out  if  it  is  an  estate  where  any 
scamping  is  allowed  to  create  heavy  ground-rents  and  lawyers’  leases. 
12th.  Investigate  the  title  thoroughly.  Beware  of  needy  or  bankrupt 
vendors  and  improved  ground-rents.  Lastly.  Insist  upon  a  warranty 


(legally  drawn  up)  with  full  specifications  attached,  sabjcct  tO  penalties 
if  false.  H.ave  tl»e  warranty  before  paying  deposit  or  purchase  money. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  declare  my  picture  of  modern  houses  might  have 
been  presented  in  much  worse  colours,  as  every  district  surveyor  or 
workman  can  easily  certify,  and  no  doubt  many  will  do  so  in  reply  to 
this  brief  epistle  on  “  Built  to  Sell  ”  erections. 

L’Ilvstrissi^.i.  We  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Eumime.  Few  magazines  undertake  to  return  rejected  MSS.,  and 
we  fear  you  must  reckon  your  articles  as  such.  2.  There  is  so  much 
competition  in  the  literary  world  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  hold  out 
much  hope  of  success  to  ordinary  writers;  you  have,  however,  one 
merit,  that  of  a  clear,  legible  handwriting,  which  is  always  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  MSS.  However  excellent  articles  maybe,  if  they 
cannot  be  read  their  inevitable  destiny  is  the  waste-basket  if  a  well- 
known  name  does  not  save  them  from  this  fate. 

Sea-Gull.  Plain  work  is  badly  paid ;  there  is  too  much  competition. 

Bertha  feels  much  pleasure  in  recommending  Elaine  a  simple 
remedy  for  her  hair 2oz.  of  rosewater  to  loz.  of  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides,  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the  roots  of  the  hair  morning  and  night. 
This  has  been  tried  by  a  number  of  Bertha’s  friends,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.  Also,  does  the  Editor  think  fmiuent  cutting  promotes 
the  growth  of  the  hair  ?  Bertha  thanks  the  Editor  for  answering  her 
in  the  May  number.  [The  ends  of  the  hair  should  bo  cut  regularly 
every  four  weeks.] 

Would  the  Silkworm  kindly  tell  Bertie  how  to  make  cork  rustic 
stands  ?  Bertie  lives  so  far  from  London  that  she  has  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  any.  Will  a  common  wooden  box  do  to  nail  the  cork  on  to  ? 
Could  the  Silkworm  give  Bertie  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  a  rustic 
flower-stand  like  the  picture  in  the  advertisement  ?  Also  if,  in  ordering 
the  cork,  it  is  necessary  to  forward  the  money  and  pay  the  carriage  ? 
[i.  See  “  Spinnings”  this  month.  2.  About  £i  is.  3.  No.] 

An  Old  Subscriber.  Tlie  subject  of  Coi-poral  Punishment  being 
closed,  wo  are  unable  to  insert  your  letter. 

Erratum  printer’s  error). — P.  91,  second  line  in  first  column, 
for  “  Mr.  C.  'T.  Field,  of  Boston  and  New  York,”  read,  “  Mr.  James 
T.  Fields,  of  Boston,  U.S.” 

Shetland  Shawl.  Can  any  lady  supply  W.  E.  A.  with  the 
pattern  of  a  knitted  Shetland  sliawl,  feather  or  spider  pattern,  in¬ 
cluding  the  border  for  same,  or  refer  to  any  book  where  W.  E.  A.  caa 
find  the  patterns  given?  [Mrs.  Cupples’  knitting-books  contain  a 
variety  of  notable  designs.  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.,  z,  Mclbourne- 
place,  Edinburgh.] 

Desideratum  writes  to  the  correspondent  who  wrote  a  paragraph 
in  the  ENOLi8invo.MAN’s  Domestic  Magazine  of  March,  1871,  page 
190,  beaded  Pretty  Boots,  and  concludes  by  saying  she  believes  she 
has  a  first-rate  bootmaker,  as  he  sends  her  “  lovely  little  ”  boots  and 
slippers  (by  the  way,  lovely  and  little  depend  on  the  owner  of  the 
feet).  I  agree  with  her,  and  possibly  may  also  own  “  lovely  and  little,” 
more  especially  if  she  will  kindly  tell  me  in  the  next  Magazine  her 
shoemaker. 

Nimrod.  We  do  not  intend  to  publish  your  lately  received  letters. 

A  Cheap  Grub-Killer. — Cauliflowers,  broccolis,  Ac.,  says  the  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Magazine,  are  generally  much  infested  with  grubs  at  this  season. 
To  clear  them  off  is  an  easier  task  than  it  appears.  Dissolve  a  coffee- 
cup  full  of  salt  in  hot  water,  then  put  it  into  a  common-sized  watering- 
pan,  and  fill  up  with  cold  water.  Just  give  each  plant  a  gentle  switch 
over  with  this  mixture,  and  they  will  all  disappear  in  a  moment,  and 
the  salt  and  water  wiU  nourish  the  plants  wonderfully.  All  greens 
are  fond  of  salt  and  water.  Some  people  would  be  afraid  of  killing 
their  cauliflowers ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  salt  and 
water  will  not  penetrate  the  leaves.  It  runs  off  to  the  roots,  kUling 
every  caterpillar  in  its  way. 

Fashion  in  Food. — Many  a  man  wiU  naturally  and  surely  say, 
“  I  am  careful ;  I  have  not  yet  wasted,  and  therefore  cannot  save  bread 
or  meat.”  Still  he  may  find  out  the  way  d  contributing  to  the  result. 
At  the  present  time  our  whole  people  are  eating  wheaten  bread,  and 
therefore  the  great  burden  of  food  falls  on  wheat.  If  wheat  is  scarce, 
it  becomes  dear,  because  no  substitutes  are  consumed.  Here  comes  a 
case : — Maize  ia  an  article  of  food,  used  by  others,  which  we  do  not 
use ;  yet  our  brethren  in  New  England  are  fond  of  it,  and  they  have 
the  choice  of  wheat.  It  is  from  the  want  of  habit  and  practice  of 
using  maize  that  the  population  do  not  resort  to  it ;  but  if  maize  were 
brought  sometimes  into  the  variety  of  a  weU-to-do  house,  servants 
would  learn  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  they  would  use  it  in  other  houses 
and  in  their  own  when  they  marry. — Food  Journal, 
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VI. 

^PHE  next  morning,  as  Edgar  was  sitting  down  to  table 
_L  to  breakfast  with  two  of  his  cousins,  M.  de  Font- 
venel  was  announced.  He  was  pale ;  his  face  was 
changed,  and  it  could  be  easily  seen  that  a  sad  idea  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Wishing  to  ask  M.  de  Lorville 
for  an  important  service,  he  had  come  early,  hoping 
to  hnd  him  alone. 

“  Thrice  welcome  !”  exclaimed  Edgar,  perceiving  his 
friend.  “  Come,  noble  stay  of  the  magistracy,  master 
of  the  Requests,  candidate  for  the  Conseil  d’Etat !  as  a 
reward  for  your  extraordinary  services,  we  vote  you  two 
cutlets  and  a  cup  of  tea — come,  then,  and  seat  yourself 
among  us  and  share  our  labours.” 

“  Thank  you,  I  have  breakfasted,”  replied  M.  de 
Fontvenel,  rather  disconcerted  at  this  ill-timed  jest ; 
“  but  do  not  disturb  yourselves,”  added  he,  looking  at 
the  other  guests.  This  politeness  was  little  needed,  for 
the  cousins  had  no  intention  to  disturb  themselves.  M. 
de  Fontvenel  did  not  please  them.  The  distant  relations 
of  a  rich  young  man  never  like  his  friend.  Conscious 
of  their  ill-feeling,  M.  de  Fontvenel  was  not  at  his  ease 
amongst  them,  and  Edgar  did  not  at  all  appear  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“  Well,  grave  thinker,”  said  he,  with  that  ironical 
tone  which  is  so  repelling,  “  you  say  nothing :  what 
important  labour  deprived  us  of  your  company  at  last 
evening’s  ball  ?” 

“  Unforeseen  business  detained  me  at  home.” 

“  Really  I  pity  you,”  said  one  of  the  cousins.  “  The 
ball  was  admirable,  and  I  was  very  much  amused  there.” 

The  three  commenced  then  to  talk  of  the  fete,  with¬ 
out  remembering  that  M.  de  Fontvenel  had  not  been 
there,  and  could  not  take  part  in  the  conversation. 

But  he  was  too  much  preoccupied,  too  uneasy,  to  be 
sensible  of  this  family  unpoliteness. 

M.  de  Fontvenel  was  in  a  serious  position  with  regard 
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to  some  business  which  might  compromise  his  honour 
and  reputation.  The  failure  of  a  banker  had  just  de¬ 
prived  him  of  a  considerable  sum  upon  which  he  had 
reckoned  to  pay  an  important  debt.  He  had  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  francs  that  very  day ;  he  had  not  got  them, 
and  knowing  M.  de  Lorville’s  generosity,  he  had  come 
to  borrow  this  sum  from  him,  persuaded  that,  if  it  were 
at  his  disposal,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  oblige  him. 

What,  then,  was  his  disappointment,  when,  instead 
of  finding  his  friend  alone,  as  he  generally  was  at  that 
early  hour,  he  found  him  with  two  persons  whose  ill- 
will  and  cupidity  he  knew  ? 

He  had  scarcely  entered  when  he  felt  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  not  favourable  to  him,  and  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  his  request.  To  be  refused  by  a  person  who 
was  not  interested  in  his  welfare  appeared  quite  natural 
to  him  ;  but  to  be  repulsed  by  a  friend  !  That  thought 
pained  him  bitterly.  A  great  sadness  took  possession  of 
him.  Alas  !  when  we  lose  the  intention  of  asking  are 
we  not  already  repulsed  ?  Is  there  no  inspiration  in  this 
timidity  ?  And  would  the  man  from  whom  we  have  not 
dared  to  ask  a  service  have  granted  it  if  we  had  done  so  ? 
Perhaps,  for  all  depends  upon  the  moment,  especially  in 
France,  where  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  so  variable. 

After  breakfast,  the  two  cousins,  far  from  meditat¬ 
ing  a  withdrawal,  established  themselves  upon  two 
comfortable  couches  in  M.  de  Lorville’s  salon,  each 
taking  a  journal.  Edgar,  on  his  side,  seated  himself 
before  his  writing-table,  arranged  different  things,  and 
then  began  writing,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what 
was  going  on  around  him.  M.  de  Fontvenel  was  so  ill- 
satisfied  with  this  visit  that  he  dared  not  terminate  it ; 
he  waited  until  all  should  be  sufficiently  occupied  with 
their  own  affairs  lo  enable  him  to  depart  without  appear¬ 
ing  too  sensitive  or  out  of  temper.  He  took  up  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  which  was  on  the  table,  and  pretended 
to  look  through  it,  in  order  to  appear  at  ease.  Now 
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and  then  Edgar  smiled  in  glancing  at  him,  watched  him 
through  his  glass,  then  went  on  writing  without  saying 
a  word.  At  last,  worn  out  with  this  uncomfortable 
feeling,  and  speculating  as  to  the  means  of  finding  else¬ 
where  the  assistance  he  no  longer  hoped  for  from  his 
friend,  M.  de  Fontvenel  walked  towards  the  door,  and 
was  about  to  go  out  when  Edgar  called  out  to  him — 

“  Wait,  mad  fellow  !  you  are  forgetting  to  take  what 
yon  came  for.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  replied  M.  de  Fontvenel. 

**  How  !  you  will  dare  to  maintain  that  you  had  not 
a  certain  idea  in  coming  here  ?” 

“  I  do  not  say  that,  but  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to 
anybody ;  and - ” 

“  What  matters  ?”  interrupted  Edgar.  “  Of  what  use 
is  speech  in  friendship  ?  Have  you  read  the  Momtuo- 
tapa  of  La  Fontaine  ?” 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“  Do  you  not  know 

“  ‘  That  a  true  friend  is  a  precious  thing ! 

He  seeks  your  wants  in  the  depths  of  your  heart ; 

He  spares  you  the  slmrae 
Of  revealing  them  to  him.’  ” 

**  I  know  that  fable  by  heart,”  replied  INI.  de  Font- 
Tencl,  “  but  who  can - ” 

“A  fiblc,  blasphemer  !”  exclaimed  Edgar,  laughing; 

stop,  take  this  letter,  and  no  longer  call  a  fable  that 
which  is  truest  in  the  world.” 

Then  giving  him  the  letter  which  he  had  just  written, 
and  which  was  a  cheque  for  fifty  thousand  francs  upon 
his  stockbroker — 

“  Incredulous  one,”  added  he,  “  let  that  teach  you 
no  longer  to  suspect  your  friends.” 

M.  de  Fontvenel  read  the  note  three  times  over,  and 
his  astonishment  was  such  that  it  prevailed  over  every 
other  feeling.  The  joy  of  finding  the  sum  which  re- 
licTcd  him  from  so  great  an  uneasiness,  his  honour 
saved,  the  emotion  of  gratitude,  all  gave  place  to  the 
impatience  of  learning  how  Edgar  had  penetrated  his 
secret.  He  looked  all  round  him,  trying  to  find  out 
who  could  have  betrayed  him ;  but  no  one  yet  knew 
the  business  which  had  placed  him  in  this  sudden 
embarrassment ;  no  one  could  have  spoken  of  it  to  M. 
de  Lorville.  How  did  he  know  it  ?  This  mystery  was 
a  torment  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  explain  it.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  touched  by  so  much  generosity,  and  still 
more  by  so  much  delicacy.  Tears  of  emotion  stood  in 
his  eyes ;  he  would  have  wished  in  his  turn  to  find  out 
what  his  friend  desired,  that  he  might  give  his  life  to 
grant  it  him.  Edgar  enjoyed  his  astonishment  and  his 
joy ;  but  to  prevent  his  two  cousins  from  observing  it, 
he  made  a  sign  to  M.  de  Fontvenel  to  say  nothing 
before  them,  and  taking  him  out  on  the  staircase — 

“This  evening,  then,”  said  M.  de  Lorville,  “  I  will 
go  for  a  moment  to  your  mother’s,  and  I  hope  that,  in 
spite  of  my  three  years’  absence,  the  fair  Stephanie  will 
recognise  me.  This  evening  !” 

“  For  ever  !”  replied  M.  de  Fontvenel  with  emotion. 
“  How  I  want  to  see  you  again  !  Ah !  my  life  will 
not  be  long  enough  to  show  you  all  that  I  feel  at  this 
moment.  ’ 

With  these  words  they  embraced  with  a  fraternal 


tenderness,  and  M.  de  Fontvenel  departed,  full  of  grati¬ 
tude,  the  happiest  but  also  the  most  perplexed  of  men. 

VII. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  when  hi.  de  Ixirville 
went  to  Madame  de  Fontvenel’s.  He  soon  perceived 
that  his  friend  had  divulged  his  kindness.  Madame  de 
Fontvenel,  affected  by  an  emotion  which  she  could  not 
conceal,  came  to  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  though 
she  could  not  speak  to  him  of  the  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  her  son,  everything  showed  how  deeply 
she  felt  it.  Stephanie  displayed  the  same  feelings, 
though  in  a  more  reserved  manner.  Her  brother 
seemed  proud  and  joyful,  and  M.  de  Lorville  felt  all 
the  pleasure  of  a  good  action — that  of  seeing  deserving 
people  profoundly  happy.  Ah  !  how  many  sweet 
moments  he  might  pass  in  this  family  which  entertained 
so  kindly  a  feeling  towards  him — near  that  old  friend 
of  his  mother  who  had  brought  him  up  like  a  son  !  He 
was  surprised  to  have  neglected  her  so  much  since  his 
return.  But  at  Paris  those  people  whom  we  like  the 
most  are  those  of  whom  we  see  the  least.  If  they  are 
not  thrown  into  the  same  whirlpool  of  worldly  pleasures 
which  draws  us  along,  we  lose  sight  of  them,  and  they 
become  perfect  strangers  to  us,  unless  some  great 
misfortune  happen  occasionally  to  bring  them  back  to  us. 

It  is  a  singular  thing,  but  not  the  less  incontestable, 
that  it  is  necessary  in  society,  if  we  wish  to  see  each 
other  often,  to  possess,  not  the  same  friends,  but  the 
same  acquaintances.  The  principal  thing  is  not  to 
trouble  about  it ;  in  friendship,  as  in  all  else,  only  that 
which  is  convenient  is  done ;  so  opportunity  prevails 
over  all  plans,  and  often  the  man  who  neglects  his  best 
friend  because  he  lives  far  from  him,  passes  his  life  in 
the  house  of  a  neighbour  whom  he  detests. 

Edgar  was  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  Madlle.  de 
Fontvenel.  What  a  difference  between  that  mischievous 
little  girl  whom  he  had  left  three  years  ago  and  that 
tall,  beautiful  woman  whom  he  now  found  adorned 
with  all  the  charms  which  a  distinguished  education 
bestows  upon  a  lofty  nature !  He  no  longer  re¬ 
membered,  in  seeing  Stephanie  so  beautiful,  so  imposing, 
that  a  few  years  before  he  had  addressed  her  as 
familiarly  as  a  sister,  and  it  was  with  almost  a  timid 
emotion  that  he  kissed  the  pretty  hand  which  she 
affectionately  held  out  to  him.  Soon,  seeing  her  laugh 
as  of  old,  he  was  reassured.  His  looks,  full  of  affection, 
were  alternately  directed  towards  Madame  de  Fontvenel, 
Stephanie,  and  her  brother,  and  he  felt  that,  in  spite  of 
himself,  a  future  had  arisen  for  him  in  his  thoughts 
since  he  entered  this  house. 

Several  visitors  having  arrived,  M.  de  Lorville 
quitted  the  place  which  he  occupied  near  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  rejoined  Stephanie  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  She  was  seated  near  a  table  covered  with 
albums,  newspapers,  and  caricatures ;  another  young 
girl  was  embroidering  near  her  ;  a  celebrated  artist 
was  amusing  himself  in  drawing  grotesque  figures, 
which  were  scrupulously  imitated  by  a  young  officer  ; 
one  copied  a  love  song,  another  sought  to  mysteriously 
transcribe  some  poetic  and  ever-seditious  lines  by 
Beranger.  Each,  in  fact,  appeared  occupied,  which 
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did  not  prevent  the  conversation  from  being  animated. 
When  Madlle.  de  Fontvenel  saw  Edgar  approach — 

“  Behold  M.  de  Lorville,”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  let  each 
take  care ;  woe  to  him  who  has  a  secret ;  what  each 
desires  most  will  be  quickly  guessed  by  the  most 
penetrating  man  in  the  world.” 

“  Be  comforted,”  replied  Edgar  ;  “  to-night  I  am  not 
going  to  discover  secrets.” 

“  What !  you  are  very  disdainful.  You  have,  then, 
no  desire  to  know  our  thoughts 

“  Not  yet ;  they  may  not  be  favourable  to  me — I  am 
a  new-comer.  The  forgotten  are  always  wrong,  are 
they  not,  Stephanie  ?  Ah  !  forgive  me,  mademoiselle, 
but  I  cannot  accustom  myself  to  being  treated  here  as  a 
stranger — to  be  looked  upon  here  as  a  new  arrival.  I 
must  absolutely  discover  some  title  to  your  preference. 
Arc  we  not  distant  cousins  ?” 

“  Not  at  all,”  replied  Stephanie,  laughing  ;  “  and  I 
cannot  create  the  smallest  illusion  upon  the  subject.” 

“  Never  mind  ;  I  will  call  you  my  cousin.  That, 
perhaps,  will  take  away  that  air  of  ceremony  to  which 
a  childhood’s  friend  cannot  feel  reconciled.  So  it  is 
agreed  you  will  call  me  cousin  ?  It  is  not  very  long 
ago,”  added  he,  maliciously,  “  that  you  gave  me  a 
sweeter  name  ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  already  perceive 
that  those  happy  days  are  far  distant.” 

At  these  words  Madlle.  de  Fontvenel  blushed,  and  he 
whom  she  called  in  childhood  ier  little  husband  was 
much  amused  at  this  embarrassment.  The  least 
emotion,  in  a  person  who  appears  cold,  has  a  charm 
rarely  resistible.  It  wins  us  through  our  self-love. 
It  is  a  triumph  won — a  completed  work ;  for  we 
imagine  that  this  being,  until  then  insensible,  was 
awaiting  us  to  become  animated.  Edgar  would  willingly 
have  seized  his  eye-glass,  and  discovered  Stephanie’s 
thoughts  ;  but  the  alarm  was  given,  and  he  dared  not 
attract  attention  to  this  talisman,  for  fear  that  its  power 
should  be  discovered.  Besides,  he  felt  no  mistrust  he 
knew  that  the  sister  of  his  friend,  the  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Fontvenel,  could  have  none  but  noble 
sentiments.  A  very  great  change  would  have  been 
necessary  to  mar  that  heart  which  he  had  known 
from  childhood  as  so  good,  so  generous.  Yielding, 
then,  entirely  to  the  pleasure  of  a  new-born  affection, 
founded  upon  sweet  memories,  Edgar  did  not  quit 
Stephanie’s  side.  She  seemed  to  find  the  greatest 
charm  in  recalling  with  him  the  games  of  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  Madlle.  de  Fontvenel,  generally  so  calm  and 
so  evenly  gracious  towards  everybody,  appeared  that 
evening  what  she  had  never  been  known  to  be  before — 
full  of  gaiety  and  coquetry.  It  is  true  that  M.  de 
Lorville  was  one  of  those  men  with  whom  women  are 
always  coquettes,  though  they  may  be  not  actuated  by 
design  or  love  ;  nay,  even  in  spite  of  themselves.  The 
desire  of  pleasing  is  contagious  with  an  agreeable  man, 
whether  he  be  regarded  as  disdainful,  or  hard  to  please, 
or  as  an  authority.  The  most  honourable  woman 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  appearing  seductive  to 
him,  and  without  thinking  of  giving  him  any  hope, 
she  is  not  sorry  to  leave  him  a  regret. 

In  vain  did  several  ladies  interrupt  the  conversation 
between  Edgar  and  Stephanie  ;  he  always  found  means 


to  approach  her.  In  vain  did  the  stormy  discussions  of 
politics  attract  his  attention  in  the  next  room  ;  he  did 
not  mix  in  them.  For  a  long  while,  besides,  politics 
had  become  indifferent  to  him.  He  was  deeply  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  affairs  of  his  country — but  on  condition  of 
not  being  compelled  to  listen  to  all  that  was  said  of 
them  ;  and  how,  in  fact,  could  he  make  up  his  mind  to 
talk  politics  when  he  possessed  the  secret  of  all  opinions 
— when  he  had  discovered  that  personal  interest  alone 
inspires  and  sustains  them — that  each  selects  for  his 
favourite  principle  of  morality  or  government  that  one 
which  will  bring  him  in  the  most  money — that  in  all 
violent  opinions  there  is  a  groundwork  of  memories  or 
plans,  a  lurking  thought  of  a  place  either  lost,  obtained, 
or  to  be  obtained  ?  When,  in  fact,  one  knows  that 
each  one  judges  of  general  interests  from  a  particular 
point  of  view,  then  all  discussion  becomes  useless.  It 
is  not  that  opinions  are  wanting  in  good  faith— oh ! 
each  has  e.\cellent  faith  in  his  own. interest — but  they 
lack  stability ;  and,  even  when  opposing  the  most 
exaggerated,  the  chances  that  it  may  be  modified,  the 
danger  that  it  runs  of  changing,  are  foreseen.  So  M. 
de  Lorville,  who  knew  each  one’s  ambition,  said 
jestingly  that  before  combating  a  political  principle,  he 
waited  until  success  or  despair  had  definitively  fixed  it. 
M.  de  Lorville  had  been  but  once  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Certainly,  his  talisman  would  that  day 
have  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  exercise  its  power.  If 
Edgar  had  been  a  German  or  an  Englishman,  he  would 
have  been  much  diverted  by  this  ant-hill  of  declamatory 
vanity,  and  those  noble  comedy-acts  of  disinterestedness 
whose  history  and  conditions  he  knew.  But  he  loved 
his  country  too  well  to  laugh  at  the  absurdities  which 
were  ruining  it,  and  he  preserved  a  sad,  dispiriting 
remembrance  of  this  sitting.  He  therefore  deprived 
himself  of  the  greatest  pleasure  which  his  eye-glass 
could  have  afforded  him.  He  might  have  compens.ated 
himself  for  this  loss  in  going  to  the  brilliant  saloons  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  where  pleasure  conceals  so  much  sad¬ 
ness,  to  watch  the  new  vanities,  the  new  pretensions  of 
the  new  courtiers  of  the  new  court.  Unhappily  for  his 
gaiety,  the  former  position  of  his  father  imposed  duties 
upon  him  to  which  he  remained  faithful.  The  last 
troubles  of  this  year  would  have  also  furnished  him 
with  not  less  piquant  observations.  He  might  have 
amused  himself  in  watching  the  evieute  on  its  passage  ; 
but  the  same  feeling  which  made  him  shun  the  sittings  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  made  him  also  turn  away  his  eyes 
from  a  sight  so  grievous  to  a  true  friend  of  his  country. 

Yet  every  one  was  surprised  at  his  tolerance  and  his 
wonderful  sympathy  with  the  varying  exaggerated 
opinions.  When  he  used  his  eye-glass  the  two  parties 
into  which  France  was  at  that  moment  divided  were  in 
his  eyes — those  who  regretted  and  those  who  aspired  : 
and  to  converse  in  unison  with  his  companion,  it  sufficed 
to  know  to  which  of  these  two  parties  he  belonged. 
Then,  according  to  his  observation,  he  approved 
or  blamed  at  random,  sure  of  always  being  correct, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  listen.  M.  de  Lorville 
accused  every  one’s  choosing  for  the  object  of  his  de¬ 
votion  that  order  of  things  which  offered  him  the  most 
advantages.  He  wonderfully  comprehended  the  love  of 
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the  good  bourgeois  for  Louis  Philippe,  the  regrets  of 
the  good  devotees  for  Charles  X.,  and  the  dreams  of  the 
young  for  Bonaparte.  He  thought  it  quite  natural  to 
hear  the  daughters  of  dukes  and  peers  regret  the  old 
court,  and  the  wives  of  bankers  boast  enthusiastically 
of  the  new.  Each  among  us,  he  said,  prefers  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  suits  him,  and  as  he  felt  that  he  also  was 
not  exempt  from  a  personal  interest  in  these  universal 
questions,  and  that  each  one  judges  the  whole  from  his 
point  of  view,  he  changed  place  in  imagination,  and 
thus  could  be  of  every  one’s  opinion,  without  falseness 
and  without  effort. 

VIII. 

A  pompous  visitor  interrupted  the  agreeable  conver¬ 
sation  of  Stephanie.  Madame  de  Clairange  was  not  a 
person  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a  room,  and  Madlle.  de 
Fontvenel,  though  rather  annoyed,  was  obliged  to  rise 
and  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  new-comer.  Edgar 
remained  alone  ;  a  feeling  that  was  replete  with  charm 
had  ju;.t  taken  possession  of  him ;  astonished  that  so 
sudden  a  love  had  already  acquired  so  much  power  over 
him,  he  sought  to  explain  it  by  his  memories. 

“  I  hr.ve  known  and  loved  her  for  so  long  a  time,” 
thought  he ;  “all  the  happy  remembrances  of  my  child¬ 
hood  are  connected  with  her.  How  often  she  has  con¬ 
soled  me  when  I  was  sad  !  How  good  she  was  !  and 
now  she  is  adorable !” 

He  looked  at  her  with  emotion,  almost  with  a  religious 
feeling.  He  admired  that  pure  brow,  whose  whiteness 
was  intensified  by  a  band  of  black  hair  ;  that  look,  full 
of  nobility  and  truth  •,  that  well-proportioned  shape, 
whose  elegance  was  displayed  to  advantage  by  a  simple 
toilette  in  excellent  taste.  Charmed  to  find  so  much 
sense  and  sweetness  in  a  person  of  so  remarkable  a 
beauty,  and  proud  at  being  favourably  welcomed  by  her, 
Edgar  dreamt  of  the  happiness  of  passing  his  life  near 
Stephanie,  and  flattering  himself  at  being  one  day  beloved 
by  her,  he  rejoiced  beforehand  at  baffling,  by  this 
marriage,  so  brilliant  for  her,  the  humble  delicacy  of  his 
friend’s  projects. 

But  he  wished  to  know  how  far  she  could  share 
his  thoughts  and  to  read  what  was  passing  in  her 
heart.  Madame  de  Clairange’s  arrival  occupied  all  the 
others.  M.  de  Lorville,  seeing  that  nobody  was  noticing 
him,  chose  this  moment  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  and 
to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  hopes.  For  a  long 
while  he  had  known  that  Stephanie  was  attached  to  him, 
and  he  also  knew  that  no  interested  motive  nor  ambition 
could  enter  so  pure  a  mind,  nor  be  the  cause  of  his  dis¬ 
enchantment.  At  last,  confident  and  excited  by  a  joyous 
emotion,  he  looked  at  her.  Oh,  surprise,  oh,  discovery, 
more  cruel  than  all  disenchantments  !  Stephanie  is 
not  thinking  of  him  !  Stephanie  loves  !  Stephanie’s 
heart  is  no  longer  free.  Her  affectionate  tone  is  only 
that  of  friendship,  her  coquetry  is  only  a  small  revenge 
on  him  she  loves,  a  commonplace  punishment  for  a 
slight  fault.  M.  de  Lorville  looks  round  him ;  he  seeks 
his  rival ;  the  young  officer,  whom  he  has  not  hitherto 
remarked,  is  betrayed  by  his  vexed  air  and  his  silence. 
Poor  Edgar !  It  is  all  over  with  him — his  beautiful 
future  evaporates.  He  experiences  all  the  tortures  of 


jealousy,  all  the  discouragement  of  a  last  farewell. 
Alas !  another  love  extinguished  at  his  birth,  another 
beautiful  dream  destroyed  ! 

Edgar,  disconsolate,  his  heart  consumed  with  regrets, 
resolved  to  depart,  but  before,  he  determined  to  punish 
Stephanie  for  the  deceitful  hope  which  she  had  inspired  ; 
he  would  at  least  console  himself  for  the  grief  of  having 
found  out  her  secret,  in  proving  to  her  that  he  knew  it, 
and  that  she  was  in  his  power.  She  came  back  to  him, 
more  graceful  and  coquettish  than  before. 

“  I  warn  you,”  said  she,  laughing,  “  that  a  grand 
plot  is  being  laid  against  you  ;  you  are  going  to  be 
presented  to  Madame  de  Clairange,  so  prepare  to  be 
charming.” 

“  Is  it  a  fate  to  be  presented  to  Madame  de  Clairange  V" 
asked  Edgar  ironically. 

“  No,  but  an  introduction  is  a  solemnity  for  which 
one  cannot  be  too  well  prepared.  What  can  one  say  to 
a  person  whom  one  does  not  know  ?” 

“  What  one  says  to  any  one  else ;  it  matters  very 
little.” 

Edgar  pronounced  these  words  with  visible  annoyance. 

“  How  gloomy  you  are  !”  replied  Stephanie ;  “  what 
is  the  matter  ?  Who  can  have  saddened  you  so  sud¬ 
denly  ?” 

“  The  sight  of  a  needless  punishment.  I  hate  to  see 
suffering.  Yes,  indeed,  and  I  am  capable  of  going  to 
tell  that  poor  jealous  fellow,”  added  he,  pointing  to  the 
young  officer  opposite  her,  “  that  you  love  none  but 
him,  and  that  I  do  not  deserve  his  anger.” 

Mdlle.  de  Fontvenel’s  embarrassment  was  extreme  ; 
she  coloured,  lowered  her  eyes,  and  after  a  moment’s 
silence — 

“  My  brother  is  right,”  said  she ;  “  you  are  a  much- 
to-be-dreaded  observer.” 

“  Yes,  if  I  were  ill-natured,”  replied  Edgar ;  “  but 
be  assured  I  have  no  vanity,  and  however  modest  may 
be  the  place  which  is  granted  me,  I  know  how  to  accept 
it ;  but,”  added  he,  “  I  wish  that  it  may  always  be  kept 
for  me.” 

The  affectionate  tone  with  which  he  pronounced 
these  words  visibly  affected  Stephanie ;  and  M.  de 
Lorville,  guessing  that  she  felt  some  regrets,  and  that 
the  young  officer  had  just  lost  his  advantage,  quitted 
her,  consoled  by  his  superiority,  as  a  great  general  is 
consoled  for  his  defeat  by  the  calculation  of  the  enemy’s, 
losses. 

Edgar  was  soon  introduced  to  Madame  de  Clairange, 
as  he  had  been  threatened.  He  saw  a  woman  still 
young,  dressed  with  care,  and  whose  countenance  would 
have  appeared  completely  insignificant  without  a  bene¬ 
volent  and  continued  grimace  which  gave  her  a  sort  of 
physiognomy.  She  possessed  neither  mind,  wit,  quali¬ 
ties,  nor  defects  ;  and  being  neither  led  nor  stopped  by 
any  primary  feeling,  good  or  bad,  she  had  been  able  to 
select  all  those  which  embellished ;  in  this  choice,  it 
must  be  confessed,  she  showed  exquisite  taste.  The 
most  natural  emotions  were  for  her  only  so  many  orna¬ 
ments  j  she  preferred  goodness  to  malice  as  one  prefers 
blue  to  rose-colour,  according  as  it  suits  one  best. 
Nothing  was  considered  too  troublesome  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  seductive  virtue.  With  her,  modesty  was  a- 
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study,  sensibility  an  ornament,  and  gentleness  a  system, 
liy  dint  of  moderating  her  voice,  she  had  made  it  so 
•weak  that  it  could  not  be  heard.  This  preoccupation 
of  a  mora/  toilette  was  betrayed  in  her  conversation  ; 
all  her  phrases  began  by,  “  Nothing  suits  more, 
nothing  embellishes  so  much.”  One  believed  that 
she  was  going  to  speak  of  a  fashionable  headdress  or 
a  stuff ;  not  at  all ;  it  was  piety  or  benevolence  which 
was  the  subject  in  question.  Having  chosen  the  r^/f 
of  a  generous  person,  in  her  charitable  zeal  she  did 
much  good,  but  all  was  without  charm,  without  nraking 
herself  loved.  Her  goodness  was,  so  to  speak,  lifeless  ; 
her  consolations  never  reached  your  heart ;  all  that  she 
said  to  calm  your  grief  proved  that  she  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  those  even  whom  she  overwhelmed  with 
her  benefits,  whilst  gratefully  thanking  her,  treated  her 
like  a  stranger.  In  order  to  be  ai/M  to  the  unfortunate, 
one  must  have  much  suffered  or  imagined  much. 

There  was  not  a  single  person  of  Madame  de 
Clairange’s  connections  who  had  not  received  some 
service  from  her.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  she  appeared, 
she  was  eagerly  surrounded,  for  each  desired  to  com¬ 
pensate  her,  by  an  apparent  preference,  for  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  she  did  not  inspire.  Without  reflecting 
on  the  want  of  sympathy  felt  for  her,  each  reproached 
himself  for  remaining  so  indifferent  to  so  obliging  a 
person,  and  each  comforted  himself  for  this  remorse  by 
indulging  in  the  most  unmeasured  praises  of  her.  So 
she  had  a  reputation  for  self-devotion,  for  angelic  good¬ 
ness  which  her  nature  did  not  deserve,  but  which  was 
justified  by  her  actions.  Commonplace  souls  and  petty 
minds  affected  a  passionate  love  for  her,  and  willingly 
cited  her  conduct  to  humiliate  others.  High-minded 
people,  superior  souls,  on  the  contrary,  were  fatigued 
with  so  many  studied  virtues,  and  as  the  continual 
shepherdesses  and  the  perpetual  sheep  of  M.  de  Florian 
make  one  desire  a  ferocious  wolf,  the  constant  perfec¬ 
tions  of  Madame  de  Clairangc  made  one  long  for  a  good 
fault. 

M.  de  Clairange,  by  his  first  marriage,  had  had  a 
daughter  whom  Madame  de  Clairange  treated  as  her 
own,  and  so,  to  escape  the  faults  with  which  mothers- 
in-law  are  generally  reproached,  she  pretended  to  prefer 
Valentine,  her  husband’s  daughter,  to  her  own  children. 
Natural  emotions  rarely  occur  in  a  character  made  false 
by  conventional  sentiments,  and  then  heroism  is  easy 
with  acquaintances.  One  of  the  considerations  which 
had  engaged  Madame  de  Clairange  to  adopt  this 
system  of  imperturbable  goodness  was  the  difficulty 
which  she  found  to  succeed  advantageously  to  the  first 
wife  of  M.  de  Clairange,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  her  time,  and  whose  brilliant  reputation  for 
wit  was  a  disagreeable  responsibility  for  a  woman  of 
the  same  name. 

Madamede  Clairangejudged  herself  rightly, and  know¬ 
ing  that  her  wit  was  not  of  a  force  to  struggle  with  the 
memory  which  was  still  retained  of  her  rival,  she  sought 
to  combat  this  troublesome  reputation  by  contrasts,  and 
in  studying  opposite  qualities.  She  assumed  a  modest, 
quietly  amiable  manner,  because  Valentine’s  mother  had 
been  brilliant,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  mind  often  made 
her  pass  for  being  ill-natured. 


Valentine,  brought  up  by  her  mother  until  she  was 
fifteen,  knew  how  unmerited  this  reputation  was,  and 
every  day  endeavoured  to  destroy  it ;  she  looked  upon 
this  duty  of  filial  tenderness  as  a  pious  mission  confided 
to  her. 

Her  mother,  like  all  superior  women,  had  enemies, 
and,  moreover,  friends,  who  dreaded  her  keen  glance. 
They  knew  that  they  were  unable  to  hide  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  their  ingratitude  from  her,  and  they  took  their 
revenge  by  slandering  her  for  the  power  she  had  over 
them,  and  from  which  neither  affection  nor  any  counter¬ 
acting  influence  could  free  them.  The  principal  feature  in 
her  character  was  a  truthfulness  in  the  impressions  she 
received  which  often  did  her  wrong.  She  did  not  possess 
that  hypocritical  indulgence  of  persons  to  whom  every¬ 
thing  is  alike.  Falseness,  calculation,  meanness,  inspired 
her  with  a  noble  indignation  which  she  could  not 
dissimulate.  Her  passionate  heart  rebelled,  and  in  her 
just  contempt  her  eloquence  gave  utterance  to  her  most 
witty  sayings,  her  most  piquant  jests.  There  were  not 
wanting  fools  about  her  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  which 
fell  from  her  table,  and  soon  her  bons-mots  were  carried 
from  salon  to  salon,  changed,  turned  by  malice,  and  espe¬ 
cially  stripped  of  the  generous  feeling,  which  had  inspired 
them ;  for  when  she  employed  her  weapons  it  was 
always  to  defend  a  friend,  to  cleanse  an  innocent  person 
from  an  unmerited  suspicion — never  did  a  personal  senti¬ 
ment  awake  her  malignity ;  but,  unfortunately,  her 
merry  jests  were  good  ones,  they  had  a  certain  form, 
they  were  marked  by  that  poetry  of  gaiety  which  gives 
colour  and  life  to  it — they  lived  ;  those  whom  she  struck 
never  rose  again  from  her  blows,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  Madame  de  Clairange  passed  for  being  an  ill-natured 
woman  and  one  to  be  feared.  Well !  doubtless  she 
was  to  be  feared,  even  shunned,  when  one  was  living  in 
turpitude  or  boasting  of  a  vice. 

Valentine  mourned  over  this  injustice  of  the  world 
towards  her  mother,  and  still  more  over  the  reputation 
for  angelic  goodness  which  this  same  world,  always 
duped  and  always  loving  mediocrity,  bestowed  on  tbe 
new  Madame  de  Clairange. 

How  many  times  did  Valentine  compare  this  factitious 
and  sterile  goodness  with  the  noble  and  sincere  genero¬ 
sity  of  her  mother — with  that  boundless  devotion,  that 
enlightened  zeal  of  a  lively  friendship  which  was  never 
stopped  in  its  enthusiasm,  either  by  the  certainty  of 
injuring  itself  or  by  the  fear  of  displeasing!  Valentine 
remembered  how  warmly  her  mother  displayed  the  mind 
and  the  gifts  of  her  friends  to  their  best  advantage  ;  with 
what  eagerness  she  used  to  serve  them  ;  how  many  old 
relations  lived  upon  her  liberality ;  how  many  misfortunes 
she  had  prevented  by  her  kindly  skill ;  how  many  families 
she  had  reconciled ;  how  many  enemies  she  had  brought 
together ;  how  many  generous  counsels  she  had  given 
to  her  own  prejudice ;  how  many  women  to  whom  a 
suspicion  was  attached  were  cleared  by  her  ;  how  many 
neglected  children  owed  their  brilliant  careers  to  her  ; 
how  many  misunderstood  talents  owed  their  rapid  repu¬ 
tations  to  her  praises.  Valentine  also  remembered  how 
this  woman,  with  so  lively  a  gaiety,  could  find  consoling 
words  for  sorrow,  and  sbe  asked  herself  if  this  active, 
intelligently-directed  goodness,  this  lifelong  generosity. 
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were  not  worth  more  than  the  studied  benevolence  of 
her  stepmother,  her  useless,  wearisome  consolations, 
and  the  bad  broth  which  she  sent  on  certain  days  to 
unknown  paupers. 

Madame  de  Clairange  had  made  it  her  study  to  display 
her  tenderness  for  her  stepdaughter  in  society.  She 
unceasingly  talked  of  her,  overpowered  her  with  atten¬ 
tions,  with  cares  which  always  ended  by  these  words  : — 

“  I  am  not  too  severe  for  a  hard-hearted  stepmother, 
am  I,  Valentine  ?” 

It  was  evident,  in  spite  of  all  this  demonstrative 
tenderness,  that  Valentine  did  not  share  it.  How  could 
she  love  a  women  who  constituted  herself  the  living 
satire  of  her  own  mother  ?  She  never  could  forgive  her 
for  having  dared  to  replace  her.  Every  time  that  she 
heard  the  name  of  Madame  de  Clairange  pronounced — 
that  name  which  no  longer  meant  her  mother — Valentine 
trembled,  and  often  tears  of  regret  and  vexation  started 
from  her  eyes. 

The  world  generally  reproached  her  for  her  coldness 
to  her  stepmother  and  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
had  left  her,  in  marrying,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the 
Marquis  de  Champlery,  then  old,  possessing  but  a 
modest  fortune,  and  offering  her  no  future  but  a 
monotonous  retired  life  among  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne. 

Madame  de  Clairange  employed  all  possible  means  to 
prevent  this  marriage,  which  deprived  her  of  her  finest 
ornament,  her  most  advantageous  position  ;  that  dazzling 
proof  of  the  virtues  which  she  had  worked  so  hard  to 
acquire,  and  which,  from  its  very  importance,  dispensed 
her  from  displaving  less  extraordinary  ones.  But  she  had 
no  power  over  Valentine ;  the  marriage  took  place.  Soon 
all  her  hopes  were  revived ;  M.  de  Champlery  died. 
She  immediately  departed  to  join  the  young  widow,  and 
to  entreat  her  to  come  and  live  with  her.  Valentine  for 
a  long  while  resisted  ;  at  last,  conquered  by  her  impor¬ 
tunities,  she  promised  to  come  and  spend  three  months 
of  each  winter  at  Madame  de  Clairange’s,  on  condition 
that  she  should  be  left  free  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  to  reside  at  Auvergne. 

Now  the  time  fixed  for  the  return  of  Madame  de 
Champlery  had  arrived,  and  her  stepmother  came  in  all 
haste  to  announce  her  happiness  to  Madame  de  Fontvenel, 
and  especially  to  Stephanie,  whom  this  news  specially 
interested. 

“When  I  have  a  cause  for  joy,  I  always  wish  my  friends 
to  share  it,”  said  Madame  de  Clairange  ;  “  I  fatigue  them 
so  often  with  my  anxieties  that  it  is  only  just ;  but  to¬ 
night  I  wish  you  both  to  be  as  happy  as  I.” 

“  What !’’  said  Stephanie,  who  knew  where  all  this 
preamble  led;  “  will  she  soon  arrive?” 

“  How  we  understand  each  other !”  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Clairange  ;  “  how  charming  she  is  !  how  she  guesses 
my  meaning  !  All  who  know  me,  know  that  it  can  be 
nothing  but  the  return  of  my  poor  little  inconsolable  one 
which  can  give  me  so  much  joy  !” 

“  Who  is  her  poor  little  inconsolable  one  ?”  asked 
Edgar  in  a  low  voice  of  M.  de  Fontvenel. 

“  Her  stepdaughter.” 

“  Why  is  she  inconsolable  ?” 

“  For  her  husband’s  death.” 


“  What  day  do  you  expect  Valentine,  madame  ?” 
asked  Stephanie. 

“  To-morrow ;  yes,  to-morrow ;  imagine  my  delight  !’^ 
replied  Madame  de  Clairange. 

“  To-morrow  I  Ah  !  what  happiness  !” 

And  all  Stephanie’s  features  were  animated  with  the 
most  graceful  emotion. 

“  Look  at  her  !”  exclaimed  Madame  de  Clairange ; 
“  see  how  well  friendship  suits  her,  how  charming  she 
is  !  Ah,  if  my  laughing  little  one  were  here,  she  would 
make  fine  fun  of  us,  of  our  impatience,  for  she  under¬ 
stands  nothing  of  sentiment !” 

“  Whom  does  she  call  her  laughing  little  one  ?” 
asked  Edgar  again. 

“  It  is  still  her  stepdaughter,”  replied  M.  de  Font¬ 
venel,  smiling,  “  the  little  inconsolable  one  !” 

“  What !  the  same  ?  Is  she  really  so  laughing  and 
so  inconsolable  r” 

“  She  is  a  singular  person,  whom,  with  all  your  pene¬ 
tration,  you  will  not  comprehend.” 

“  Of  whom  are  they  speaking  ?”  asked  IM.  Narvaux, 
who  had  just  come  in. 

“  Of  Madame  de  Champlery.” 

“  Ah  !  she  annoys  me,”  he  replied  aloud  ;  “  she  is 
such  a  prude,  and  is  so  satirical.” 

“  A  prude !  on  the  contrary,”  replied  M.  de  Font¬ 
venel,  “  she  often  says  very  amusing  things,  and - ” 

“  I  do  not  say  she  has  no  wit,  but  it  is  not  a  wit 
which  pleases  me ;  I  prefer  her  stepmother,  who  is  aa 
angel  of  goodness,  and  I  cannot  forgive  her  ingratitude 
to  her.” 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  Stephanie,  after  having 
offered  tea  to  the  visitors,  took  a  cup  to  her  mother,, 
prepared  carefully  for  her,  according  to  her  taste. 

“  Howtouching  is  that  attention !”  exclaimed  Madame 
de  Clairange,  looking  at  her  ;  “  nothing  so  much  em¬ 
bellishes  a  young  woman  as  the  cares  she  bestows  on 
her  mother  it  is  the  most  effectual  coquetry.  I  never 
could  persuade  Valentine  of  it.  She  has  no  attach¬ 
ment  to  me,  and  Heaven  knows  how  I  suffer  from  her 
coldness.” 

“  You  surprise  me,”  said  Madame  de  Fontvenel.  “  A 
year  since,  when  Stephanie  was  ill,  I  was  witness  of  the 
care  Valentine  showed  her  friend,  and  I  should  be  an 
ungrateful  mother  were  I  to  allow  her  to  be  accused  of 
negligence.” 

Edgar  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  all  this 
conversation,  apparently  so  insignificant ;  and  when  he 
left  he  was  surprised  at  thinking  so  much  about  tliis 
Valentine,  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  sad  and  sO' 
laughing,  so  prudish  and  so  trifling,  so  cold  and  so 
loving ;  and  he  felt  that  her  two  greatest  claims  to 
his  favourable  opinion  were  having  displeased  M.  Nar¬ 
vaux,  and  being  loved  by  Stephanie. 

IX. 

The  impression  which  this  evening  had  left  was  soon 
effaced ;  Edgar,  twice  deceived  in  the  emotions  of  his 
heart,  recommenced  the  coarse  of  his  life  in  the  world  ; 
but  always  disenchanted  in  his  illusions,  always  punished 
in  his  hopes,  he  ended  by  taking  so  violent  a  hatred 
against  his  fatal  eye-glass,  that  he  resolved  not  to  use  it 
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again.  He  shut  It  up  in  a  drawer  of  his  writing-table, 
and  the  day  when  he  went  out  without  wearing  it  he 
felt  consoled,  as  if  he  were  free  and  rid  of  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  friend. 

In  his  discoveries  of  the  last  few  days  all  had  dis¬ 
contented  him  ;  he  had  learnt  to  distrust  everything, 
even  a  child’s  caresses.  For  interest,  that  leprosy  of 
the  age,  attacks  us  from  childhood,  and  one  is  horrified 
to  see  little  heads  calculating  before  they  think. 

The  evening  before,  M.  de  Lorville  went  to  see 
Madame  de - .  Her  little  girl,  as  soon  as  she  recog¬ 

nised  the  visitor,  ran  to  him,  jumped  on  his  lap,  and 
said  a  thousand  pretty  things.  Edgar,  surprised  and 
touched  at  this  eager  welcome,  wished  to  know  why  the 
pretty  child  was  so  tender  to  him  :  he  looked  at  her 
through  his  glass.  “  I  will  caress  him  well,”  thought 
she  ;  “  he  brought  such  pretty  playthings  from  Germany 
for  my  cousin.”  Edgar,  in  spite  of  himself,  pushed  the 
child  away  while  caressing  her,  and  disgusted  to  find  in 
all  ranks,  in  all  ages,  the  same  vanity  or  interest  pre¬ 
vailing,  he  formed  the  resolve  to  give  up  a  knowledge 
which  became  so  monotonous,  and  avowed  secretly  that 
the  talent  of  penetrating  all  thoughts  was  not  worth  the 
pleasure  of  being  deceived. 

Freed  from  his  talisman,  he  rejoiced  at  becoming  a 
good  dupe,  and  thought  he  would  immediately  recover 
his  former  credulity.  But  there  are  secrets  which  are 
not  possessed  with  impunity,  and  an  ignorance  which, 
once  lost,  is  never  again  found. 

His  mind,  accustomed  to  divination,  unconsciously 
made  observations,  explained  his  mistrust,  betrayed  the 
fiilseness  of  what  was  said  to  him,  established  truths 
which  had  been  misrepresented  ;  in  fact,  M.  de  Lorville, 
without  his  eye-glass,  acted  as  we  do  in  the  absence  of 
a  friend  who  has  influence  over  us.  We  act  through 
remembrance  ;  at  each  event,  each  object,  we  ask  our¬ 
selves,  “  What  would  he  do,  what  would  he  think, 
what  would  he  say  to  that  ?”  And  we  are  still  under 
the  power  of  this  despotism,  even  when  we  believe  our¬ 
selves  freed  from  it  by  absence. 

In  returning  from  the  opera,  M.  de  Lorville  passed 
by  Madame  de  Fontvenel’s  door  ;  several  carriages  were 
waiting  there,  and  the  idea  came  into  his  mind  to  go  in 
for  a  moment,  though  it  was  very  late.  Much  company 
was  there.  As  he  entered,  he  heard  these  words,  which 
Madame  de  Clairange  uttered  with  an  anxious  tone : 
“Valentine,  do  not  take  any  orgent;  it  will  make  you 
ill.”  “  She  is  here,”  thought  Edgar,  remembering  all 
that  had  been  said  to  him  of  Madame  de  Champlery ; 
and  curious  to  see  her,  he  looked  at  the  round  table 
where  generally  were  to  be  found  Stephanie  and  her 
friends,  but  it  was  too  distant  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
any  one  in  particular. 

Obliged  to  remain  near  the  mistress  of  the  house  to 
listen  to  the  kindly  reproaches  which  she  made  to  him 
on  his  neglect,  Edgar  was  impatient  at  being  unable  to 
join  Stephanie.  He  did  not  suspect  that  Valentine  was 
not  near  her,  and  thinking  of  what  M.  de  Fontvenel 
had  said  to  him  of  the  impossibility  of  reading  Madame 
de  Champlery ’s  character,  he  repented  having  left  his 
eye-glass  at  home. 

At  length  he  was  permitted  to  approach  that  terrible 


round  table,  against  which  he  had  already  a  grudge,  in 
remembering  all  that  he  had  felt  for  Stephanie  at  that 
same  place.  Madlle.  de  Fontvenel  received  him  with 
her  usual  kindness  ;  she  made  him  take  a  seat  near  her, 
and  he  soon  saw  that  his  presence  caused  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  group  of  young  women  who  surrounded 
her.  It  is  certain  that  his  talent  for  penetration  had 
made  some  noise  in  the  world,  and  that  all  women  were 
afraid  of  him.  A  very  pretty  person  was  by  the  side 
of  Stephanie.  Edgar  presumed  that  it  was  Valentine, 
and  commenced  noticing  her.  He  thought  her  laugh¬ 
ing  and  satirical,  as  had  been  said.  The  conversation 
was  easily  begun,  and  seeing  that  there  was  some 
coquetry  in  her  manner  of  replying,  he  yielded  to  the 
pleasure  of  engaging  her  attention.  He  related  his  travels, 
mingling  with  the  account  some  piquant  anecdotes,  and 
knowing  that  Madame  de  Champlery  was  fond  of  a 
certain  lightness  of  mind,  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  proved  to  her  that  he  was  not  \v,anting  in  it,  and  his 
self-love  was  satisfied. 

As  he  was  enjoying  the  full  satisfaction  of  a  man 
happy  in  pleasing,  Madame  de  Clairange’s  voice  was 
heard  :  “  Come,  Valentine,  it  is  past  midnight ;  you  are 
not  well,  we  must  go  home.”  Edgar  murmured  at 
being  so  soon  obliged  to  lose  his  pretty  neighbour; 
what  was  his  astonishment  in  seeing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  a  young,  tall,  beautiful,  cold-looking,  serious 
woman  rise  to  reply  to  Madame  de  Clairange’s  summons, 
entirely  different  from  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  Madame 
de  Champlery !  However,  it  was  really  she.  He  had 
not  seen  her,  because  she  had  been  hidden  behind  some 
others  ;  he  rose,  the  better  to  look  at  her,  but  she  was 
gone.  Impatient  at  his  mistake,  Edgar  no  longer  found 
any  pleasure  in  conversing  with  the  young  woman  whom 
he  had  believed  to  have  been  Madame  de  Champlery. 
He  was  angry  with  her  for  having  deceived  him,  and 
thought,  crossly  ;  “  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it  was  not 
she ;  Madame  de  Champlery  would  have  more  sense 
than  that.”  In  vain  did  Madame  de  Cilleray,  ignorant 
that  she  had  owed  the  attentions  of  M.  de  Lorville  to  a 
mistake,  continue  her  graceful  coquetry.  Edgar  did 
not  hear  her,  and  quitted  her  with  a  cross  expression, 
leaving  her  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  at  this  caprice. 
Valentine’s  name,  which  he  heard  almost  indignantly, 
attracted  him  into  the  neighbouring  room,  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  able  to  converse  with  Madame  de  Champlery 
as  he  had  wished,  he  hoped  to  find  compensation  in 
hearing  about  her. 

“  Valentine  a  prude  and  pretentious  !  Ah,  sir,  you 
do  not  know  her !”  exclaimed  an  old  general,  warmly. 
“  I  assure  you,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  few 
women  who  are  more  simple,  and  who  think  less  of  the 
effect  they  produce.” 

“You  will  at  least  admit  to  me  that  she  is  capricious,** 
replied  M.  Narvaux.  “  What  affectation  to  converse  in 
a  corner  all  the  evening  with  an  old  German  diplomatist, 
instead  of  mingling  in  the  conversation  of  persons  of 
her  own  age  and  even  of  her  own  country !  Why  that 
sudden  fit  of  melancholy  which  she  assumed  this  even¬ 
ing,  when  yesterday  she  remained  here  until  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  saying  all  the  nonsense  that  came  into 
her  head,  and  making  us  die  with  laughter  ?” 
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“  But,”  replied  the  general,  “  that  is  very  easily  ex¬ 
plained  ;  “  to-day  she  is  unwell.” 

“  That  is  no  reason.  I  have  seen  her  a  hundred 
times  in  the  same  way.  She  is  an  inexplicable  woman — 
she  is  never  two  days  the  same.  Ask  Fontvenel,”  added 
M.  Narvaux  -,  “  he  thinks  the  same  as  I.” 

“  I  am  not  so  severe,”  replied  M.  de  Fontvenel ;  “  I 
confess  that  Madame  de  Champlery  has  always  appeared  to 
me  very  incomprehensible ;  but  I  know  her  too  well  to 
accuse  her  of  affectation  or  caprice ;  she  rather  gives  me 
the  impression  of  a  person  influenced  by  a  hidden  thought 
which  troubles  her,  and  which  she  fears  to  show — of  a 
person,  in  fact,  who  has  some  secret.” 

“  I  feel  inclined  to  be  of  your  opinion,”  said  a  lady 
possessed  of  a  formidable  power  of  penetration  ;  “  her 
gaiety  is  agitation,  her  silence  constraint,  and  those  are 
the  symptoms  of - ” 

“  What  an  idea  !”  exclaimed  the  general  crossly. 

“  No,  I  assure  you,  it  is  not  nonsense  ;  that  young 
lady  has  some  hidden  cause  for  uneasiness.” 

“  Perhaps  she  has  an  aneurism  of  the  heart,”  said  a 
young  man  who  was  studying  medicine;  “  that  would 
explain  this  sudden  melancholy.” 

“  She  has  nothing  at  all,  sir,”  replied  the  good  general, 
impatient  at  these  conjectures;  “  or  rather,  if  you  will 
absolutely  know  what  torments  her,  I  will  tell  you. 
Well,  what  she  has — is — is  her  stepmother,  who  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  greatest  torment  and  the  most  weari¬ 
some  malady  that  can  be  endured.” 

“  What  an  injustice !”  was  heard  on  all  sides;  “Ma¬ 
dame  de  Clairange,  who  is  so  good,  who  overwhelms 
her  stepdaughter  with  attentions  and  tenderness.” 

“  Yes,  she  overwhelms  her — that’s  the  word.” 

“  General,”  said  M.  Narvaux,  “  I  do  not  recognise 
your  customary  kindliness.  So  perfect,  so  generous  a 
woman  cannot  make  those  who  belong  to  her  unhappy, 
and  I  believe  the  cause  of  her  stepdaughter’s  varia¬ 
bility  of  behaviour  is  owing  to  a  much  more  ordinary 
cause.” 

“  That  is  to  say,  sir,  that  you  believe  that  what  she 
has — is  a  lover,”  replied  the  general,  angrily ;  “  you 
will  agree  that  she  hides  it  well,  for  no  man  in  Paris 
can,  I  believe,  dare  to  compromise  her.” 

“  In  Paris,  no  ;  but - ” 

“  I  understand  what  you  mean — she  loves  some  one  in 
the  country !  At  Clermont — an  Auvergnese,  doubtless.” 

At  these  words  every  one  laughed.  A  very  good 
man’s  anger  is  almost  always  so  comical — at  first  because 
it  is  not  dreaded,  then  because  it  is  exaggerated ;  it  is 
only  ill-nature  which  can  be  measuredly  indignant,  and 
which  can  choose  the  place  where  to  strike ;  indignation 
strikes  at  random,  even  at  the  risk  of  not  wounding. 

M.  de  Fontvenel,  seeing  that  Valentine’s  old  friend 
began  to  be  seriously  angry  at  the  way  in  which  they 
spoke  of  her,  wished  to  end  this  conversation,  which 
he  repented  having  led  the  way  to. 

“  Let  us  be  patient,”  said  he  ;  “  we  have  here  some 
one  who  can  easily  enlighten  us ;  if,  as  we  think,  Madame 
de  Champlery  has  a  secret,  here  is  a  man  whose  pene¬ 
trating  glance  will  soon  reveal  all.” 


Every  one  looked  at  Edgar,  whom  M.  de  Fontvenel 
pointed  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  a  recital  of 
the  wonderful  discoveries  attributed  to  his  penetration. 
He  pretended  to  see  in  these  true  stories  only  a  jest,  a 
pretty  tale,  and  promised,  in  laughing,  to  set  all  the 
resources  of  his  science  to  work  to  reveal  the  secret  of 
Madame  de  Champlery,  and  promised  to  render  con¬ 
stantly  an  exact  account  of  his  observations. 

Though  he  had  not  his  eye-glass  with  him  that  even¬ 
ing,  M.  de  Lorville  guessed  easily  that  the  old  general 
took  a  special  interest  in  Valentine,  and  by  a  motive  as 
yet  inexplicable  to  himself,  he  felt  the  need  to  impress 
him  favourably. 

“  Before  engaging  in  this  great  enterprise,”  said  he, 

“  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  am  already  a  partial  judge, 
and  that  I  have  lost  some  of  my  freedom  from  bias.” 

“  How  so  ?”  said  M.  Narvaux ;  “  you  do  not  know 
Madame  de  Champlery  ;  who  has,  then,  given  you  so 
favourable  an  idea  of  her  ?” 

“  Precisely  the  unfavourable  things  you  have  said. 
She  made  you  laugh  yesterday  till  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning :  therefore  she  is  witty  and  amusing.  This 
evening,  her  offence  is  having  conversed  for  a  long  time 
with  an  old  diplomatist,  and  having  been  unable  to  hide 
her  sadness :  therefore  she  has  a  superior  understanding 
and  a  weak  heart.  That  is  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  compose  a  very  amiable  character.  You  see  that 
I  should  be  a  bad  judge,  and  that  you  have  influenced 
me  without  knowing  it.” 

The  old  general  lost  his  vexed  look ;  he  drew  near 
M.  de  Lorville,  spoke  to  him  of  his  father,  of  his  family, 
whom  he  knew,  questioned  him  upon  his  plans  with 
much  kindliness,  and  Edgar,  listening  lo  him,  asked  him¬ 
self  why  he  was  so  happy  at  having  gained  a  friend  of 
Madame  de  Champlery ’s  to  his  side. 

He  attributed  this  preoccupation  to  curiosity.  The 
power  which  he  alone  possessed  to  penetrate  the  secret 
of  so  remarkable  a  woman  explained  sufficiently,  he 
thought,  the  impatience  which  he  experienced  to  meet 
her.  Madame  de  Fontvenel  invited  him  to  dinner  the 
following  Thursday ;  Edgar  knew  that  Madame  de 
Clairange  and  her  stepdaughter  would  be  of  the  party, 
and  he  promised  himself  to  take  the  talisman  from  its 
hiding-place  for  that  day.  He  already  forgave  it  all  the 
torments  which  it  had  caused  him,  so  proud  was  he  at 
possessing  it  on  so  important  an  occasion. 

In  fact,  the  mystery  which  surrounded  Madame  de 
Champlery,  the  strangeness  of  her  disposition,  joined 
to  the  advantages  of  her  intellect,  were  sufficient  to 
inspire  interest.  M.  de  Lorville  already  had  formed  a 
thousand  conjectures  upon  the  secret  he  was  about  to 
discover,  at  the  same  time  resolving  not  to  divulge  it. 
“  A  secret  which  causes  defects  in  so  perfect  a  person 
cannot  be  an  ordinary  one,”  thought  he ;  “  in  this  mystery 
there  is  neither  calculation  nor  self-interest,  since  there 
is  no  hypocrisy.” 

Edgar  had  a  childish  joy  in  the  anticipation  of  this 
interview,  and  congratulated  himself  with  being  prepared 
beforehand,  for  he  remembered  his  last  unskilfulness  ■, 
but  destiny  had  other  trials  in  store  for  him. 
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FRIEND  FRITZ ;  A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAUTER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


XVI. 

^PHE  following  morning,  about  half-past  eight,  the 
J_  tall  Schoultz,  looking  gay  and  debonnaire,  and 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  nankeen  from  top  to  toe,  his  little 
whalebone  cane  in  his  hand,  and  his  washleather 
shooting-cap  squarely  planted  over  his  long,  brown, 
rather  vinous-looking  face,  mounted  Kobus’s  stairs  four 
at  a  time.  Haan,  in  a  little  green  frock-coat  and  black 
velvet  waistcoat  with  green  flowers,  all  covered  with 
ch^^ns  and  trinkets,  and  wearing  a  magnificent  white 
•beaver  hat  with  long  hair,  followed  slowly  after,  his 
fat  hand  resting  on  the  banister,  and  his  broad  pumps 
creaking  at  every  step.  He  seemed  in  high  spirits,  and 
expected  doubtless  to  find  their  friend  Fritz  in  his  grey 
overcoat  and  rust-coloured  trousers  as  usual. 

“  Well,  Katel,”  cried  Schoultz,  peeping  through  the 
half-open  kitchen  door  as  he  passed,  “  well,  is  he 
ready  ?” 

“  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  walk  in,”  said  the  old  servant, 
smiling. 

They  crossed  the  hall,  and  stood  rooted  to  the  ground 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  dining-room.  Fritz  was 
there  before  the  glass,  dressed  like  a  dandy  of  the  first 
water,  with  his  sky-blue  coat  which  fitted  him  like  a 
glove,  his  fawn-coloured  trousers  showing  the  tournure 
of  his  leg  to  perfection,  his  fresh,  rosy,  glistening  chin, 
ruddy  cheeks,  and  curling  hair,  and  his  maize-coloured 
gloves  carefully  buttoned  underneath  his  lace  ruffles.  In 
short  he  was  a  regular  picture  of  Cupid  about  to  launch 
his  arrows. 

“  Oh  !  ho !  Oh !  ho !”  exclaimed  Haan.  “  Hallo, 
Kobus  !  Why,  what  on  earth - ” 

And  his  voice  died  away  in  utter  astonishment. 

Schoultz,  on  his  side,  didn’t  utter  a  word,  but  stood 
■with  outstretched  neck,  his  hands  resting  on  the  top  of 
his  little  cane.  At  last  he  managed  to  stammer  out — 

“  This  is  regular  treachery  on  your  part,  Fritz  ;  you 
want  to  make  us  pass  for  your  domestics.  It  won’t  do, 
I  tell  you — I  can’t  stand  it.” 

Then  Kobus,  turning  round  with  a  sort  of  soft 
troubled  look  in  his  eyes,  for  he  was  thinking  of  little 
Suzel,  said — 

“  Then  you  think  they  become  me  ?” 

“  That  is  to  say,”  exclaimed  Haan,  “  that  you  mean 
to  crush  us — to  annihilate  us  !  Now  I  should  like  to 
know  why  you  prepared  this  ambuscade  for  us.” 

“  Why  !”  said  Kobus,  laughing;  “  on  account  of  the 
Prussians.” 

“  How  ?  On  account  of  the  Prussians  ?” 

“  Certainly.  Don’t  you  know  that  hundreds  of  Prus¬ 
sians  come  every  year  to  the  fete  of  Bischem,  a  set  of 
boasting,  saucy  fellows,  dressed  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion,  and  looking  down  on  us  poor  Bavarians  ?” 

“  I  give  you  my  word  I  never  heard  of  it,”  said  Haan. 

“  For  my  part,”  exclaimed  Schoultz,  “  if  I  had  known 
that  I  would  have  put  on  my  landwehr  uniform ;  it 


would  have  cut  a  much  better  figure  than  a  nankeen 
jacket.  It  would  have  shown  our  national  spirit ;  they 
would  then  have  seen  a  representative  of  the  army.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Fritz,  “  you  look  very  well  as 
you  are.” 

All  three  looked  at  themselves  in  the  glass,  each 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  appearance,  insomuch  that 
Haan  exclaimed — 

“  Everything  considered,  Fritz  is  quite  right.  If  he 
had  told  us  beforehand  we  should  have  been  better 
dressed  of  course,  but  for  all  that  we  shall  make  a  very 
respectable  figure.” 

And  Schoultz  added — 

“  For  my  part,  gentlemen,  I  am  in  undress.  I  am 
going  to  Bischem  in  a  quiet  way,  merely  to  see  what  is 
going  on  and  amuse  myself.” 

“  Why,  what  are  we  going  for  r”  said  Haan. 

“Yes,  but  I  am  more  in  my  usual  way.  A  nankeen 
coat  is  always  simpler  and  more  natural  at  a  country  fete 
of  this  kind  than  lace  frills  and  ruffles.” 

Then,  turning  round,  he  saw  on  the  table  a  bottle  of 
Forstheimer,  three  glasses,  and  a  plate  of  biscuits. 

Fritz  gave  a  last  glance  at  his  cravat,  the  bow  of  which 
had  been  arranged  by  Katel  in  the  highest  style  of  art, 
and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  effect. 

“  Let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine,”  said  he;  “the  carriage 
must  soon  be  here  now.” 

They  took  their  seats,  and  Schoultz,  tossing  off  a 
glass  of  the  Forstheimer,  said  sententiously — 

“  All  this  is  very  well,  but  to  drive  into  Bischem 
dressed  as  you  are,  in  an  old  char-a-banc  stuffed  with 
straw,  you  must  admit  is  not  quite  in  keeping.  It’s  too 
great  a  contrast — I  would  say  it  was  even  a  little  vulgar.” 

“  Oh  !”  cried  the  fat  collector,  “  if  you  want  to  be 
quite  at  your  ease,  you  should  go  in  a  blouse  and  ride 
an  ass.  Every  one  knows  that  country  gentlemen  haven’t 
their  equipage  always  at  their  elbow.  They  visit  the 
fete  en  passant.  You  don’t  want  all  sorts  of  grandeur 
when  you  go  out  for  a  little  fun  !” 

They  chatted  on  in  this  way  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  Fritz,  seeing  the  hour  approaching  on  the  dial  of 
the  timepiece,  listened  attentively  from  time  to  time.  All 
at  once  he  exclaimed — 

“  Here  comes  the  carriage !” 

The  two  others  listened  for  a  few  seconds,  but  could 
distinguish  nothing  but  a  sort  of  distant  roll,  accompanied 
by  the  loud  cracking  of  a  whip. 

“  That’s  not  it,”  said  Haan ;  “  that  must  be  some 
carriage  travelling  post  on  the  high  road.” 

But  the  rolling  sound  came  every  moment  nearer,  and 
Kobus  could  not  retain  his  smiles.  At  last  the  vehicle 
turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  the  crack  of  the 
whip  sounded  like  pistol-shots  through  the  Square  of  the 
Acacias,  while  the  sharp  trot  of  the  horses  and  the  rattle 
of  the  wheels  over  the  pavement  were  now  distinctly 
audible. 
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All  three  rose  to  their  feet,  and  leaning  out  of  the 
window  saw  the  carriage  which  Fritz  had  ordered  ap¬ 
proaching  at  a  trot,  and  the  old  postillion  Zimmer,  with 
his  great  hempen  wig  curling  about  his  ears,  his  white 
waistcoat,  silver  embroidered  jacket,  buckskin  breeches, 
and  huge  boots  coming  up  above  his  knees,  looking  up 
into  the  air  and  cracking  his  whip  first  ou  the  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other. 

“  Now  for  the  road  I**  exclaimed  Kobus. 

He  clapped  on  his  hat,  whilst  the  two  others  stood 
looking  at  each  other  in  amazement.  They  could  not 
believe  that  the  carriage  was  for  them,  and  it  was  only 
when  it  stopped  before  the  door  that  Haan  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter,  exclaiming — 

“  Capital !  capital !  Kobus  is  doing  the  thing  in  style 
this  time.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  What  a  joke  !” 

They  descended  to  the  street,  followed  by  the  old 
housekeeper,  smiling,  and  Zimmer,  seeing  them  ap¬ 
proaching  across  the  vestibule,  turned  round  in  his 
saddle,  saying — 

“  To  the  minute,  Mr.  Kobus,  you  see,  to  the  minute !” 

“  Yes,  Zimmer,  you  are  just  in  time,”  said  Fritz, 
opening  the  door  of  the  carriage.  “  Now,  gentlemen, 
step  in.  Can’t  we  pull  back  the  cover  ?” 

“  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Kobus  ;  you  have  only  to  turn  the 
button  and  it  will  fall  back  of  itself.” 

They  mounted  into  the  carriage  as  happy  as  princes. 
Fritz  took  his  seat  and  pulled  back  the  hood.  He 
was  on  the  right,  Haan  on  the  left,  and  Schoultz  in  the 
middle. 

More  than  a  hundred  curious  faces  were  gazing  at 
them  from  the  doors  and  windows,  for  posting  carriages 
seldom  passed  through  the  Street  of  the  Acacias,  but 
went  along  the  high  street,  and  it  was  therefore  a  rare 
sight  to  see  one  in  the  square. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  Haan’s  and  Schoultz’s  delight. 

“  Hallo  !”  exclaimed  Schoultz,  tapping  his  pockets, 
“  I  have  left  my  pipe  lying  on  the  table.” 

“  We  have  cigars,”  said  Fritz,  passing  the  case  round. 

They  all  lighted  their  cigars  forthwith  and  began  to 
smoke,  leaning  back  on  the  cushions  with  their  legs 
crossed,  their  noses  in  the  air,  and  their  arms  folded. 

Katel  appeared  as  happy  as  any  of  the  party. 

“  Are  we  ready,  Mr.  Kobus  ?”  asked  Zimmer. 

“  Yes,  drive  on  ;  but  go  gently  until  you  pass  the 
Hildebrandt  gate.” 

Zimmer  cracked  his  whip,  caught  up  the  reins,  and 
the  horses  set  off  at  a  gentle  trot,  whilst  the  postillion 
put  his  horn  to  his  lips  and  filled  the  air  with  lusty 
flourishes. 

Katel  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  after  them  until 
they  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the  street.  They 
proceeded  in  this  way  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
Hunebourg,  the  pavement  echoing  under  the  tramp  of 
their  horses’  feet,  the  windows  filling  with  astonished 
faces  as  they  passed  along,  while  they  themselves,  leaning 
back  carelessly  on  the  cushions  like  lords,  smoked  on 
without  turning  their  heads,  and  looked  as  if  they  had 
never  done  anything  in  their  lives  but  loll  at  their  ease 
in  carriages. 

At  last  to  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  pavement  succeeded 
the  duller  sound  of  the  high  road  ;  the  carriage  rolled 


underneath  the  Hildebrandt  gate,  and  Zimmer,  passing 
his  horn  round  behind  his  shoulder,  resumed  his  whip. 
Two  minutes  afterwards  they  were  flying  along  like  the 
wind  in  the  direction  of  Bischem ;  the  horses  prancing, 
and  jumping,  and  whisking  their  tails  in  the  air ;  the 
click-clack  of  the  whip  sounding  fiir  and  wide  over  the 
country ;  whilst  the  poplars,  the  fields,  the  meadows, 
and  thickets  shot  past  them  like  lightning. 

Fritz,  with  beaming  countenance  and  upturned  eyes, 
was  dreaming  of  Suzel.  He  saw  her  already  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  at  the  bare  idea  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“  Will  she  be  surprised  to  see  me  ?”  thought  he. 
“  Does  she  suspect  anything  ?  Ah,  no,  she  can’t ;  but 
soon,  soon  she  will  know  all — I  w'ill  tell  her  every¬ 
thing  !” 

Fat  Haan  continued  to  smoke  gravely.  Schoultz 
had  thrown  his  cap  into  the  hood  of  the  carriage,  to 
allow  the  breeze  to  play  through  his  long  hair,  which 
w'as  fast  turning  to  grey. 

“  Now  this  is  what  I  call  travelling  !”  said  Haan. 
“  Don’t  mention  those  old  rattletraps — those  cabbage- 
baskets  that  dislocate  every  bone  in  your  body,  I  have 
had  my  own  share  of  them  ;  but  to  fly  along  in  this  style 
is  quite  another  thing.  You  may  believe  me  or  not  as 
you  like,  Kobus,  but  I  could  get  accustomed  to  this  sort 
of  thing  in  less  than  a  fortnight.” 

“  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !”  exclaimed  Schoultz,  “  I  believe  it 
firmly.  I  must  say  you  are  not  hard  to  please.” 

Fritz  was  still  sunk  in  reverie. 

“  How  much  farther  have  we  to  go  r”  said  he  to 
Zimmer. 

“  About  two  hours’  drive,  sir.” 

Then  he  thought — 

“  If  she  is  only  there — if  old  Christel  hasn’t  changed 
his  mind !” 

This  fear  threw  a  gloom  over  his  spirits ;  but  an 
instant  afterwards  his  confidence  returned,  and  the  blood 
rushed  hotly  to  his  cheeks  again. 

“  She  is  there,”  thought  he  -,  “lam  sure  of  it.  It  is 
impossible  that  she  shouldn’t  be  there.” 

And  whilst  Haan  and  Schoultz  lolled  back  at  their 
ease  on  the  cushions  and  yielded  themselves  to  the  gentle 
sway  of  the  carriage,  smiling  inwardly  with  pleasure, 
and  letting  the  smoke  glide  gently  from  their  lips  so  as 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  its  flavour,  he  was  starting  up  every 
few  minutes,  looking  about  him  on  every  side,  and 
thinking  that  the  horses  did  not  go  half  fast  enough. 

An  hour’s  drive  brought  them  past  two  or  three  vil¬ 
lages,  then  came  a  couple  more,  and  at  last  the  berlinc 
began  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  Altcnbruck.  Kobus 
suddenly  recollected  that  Bischem  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  opposite.  He  thought  the  ascent  of  this  hill 
the  most  tedious  part  of  the  journey,  but  at  last  they 
reached  the  summit,  and  Zimmer,  cracking  his  whip, 
cried — 

“  Yonder  is  Bischem !” 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
ancient  market-town  nestled  in  the  valley  below,  with 
its  tortuous  streets  lined  with  antique-looking  houses, 
its  fagades  ornamented  with  worm-eaten  carvings,  its 
wooden  galleries,  outside  staircases,  wide  porte-cocheres ^ 
on  which  were  nailed  the  effigies  of  marauding  hawks  or 
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owls,  its  steep  tiled  or  flagged  roofs  recalling  the  war¬ 
like  days  of  Margraves,  Landgraves,  Armleders,  Swedes, 
and  Republicans,  the  whole  built,  burned  down,  and 
rebuilt  twenty  times,  from  century  to  century  ;  a  house 
here  dating  from  the  time  of  Hoche,  another  there  from 
the  time  of  Melac,  and  a  third,  farther  on,  from  the  time 
of  Barbarossa. 

And  then  the  wide  three-cornered  hats,  the  black 
winged  headdresses,  the  red  waistcoats,  the  laced  bodices 
with  their  showy  shoulder-straps,  going  and  coming, 
turning  and  gazing,  the  dogs  barking,  the  geese  and 
fowls  scattering  on  all  sides  with  endless  screaming 
and  clamour — such  were  the  sights  which  met  their 
eyes  as  the  berline  dashed  along  the  principal  street  at  a 
hard  gallop,  Zimmer  sitting  bolt  upright,  with  squared 
elbows,  and  sounding  a  fanfare  fit  to  wake  the  dead. 

Haan  and  Schoultz  gazed  complacently  on  all  these 
sights,  and  enjoyed  the  general  admiration  which  the 
appearance  of  the  party  excited.  At  a  turning  of  the 
street  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  square  of  the  Deux- 
Boucs,  the  ancient  fountain,  the  Madame  Hiitte,  built  of 
pine  planks,  the  wooden  stalls  of  the  shopkeepers,  and 
the  moving  and  jostling  crowd,  but  it  was  gone  in  a 
moment.  Farther  on  they  came  in  sight  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Ulrich,  with  its  two  lofty  towers,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  slated  pinnacles,  and  connected  by  rows 
of  round-topped  arches  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

The  bells  were  sounding  a  merry  peal,  service  was  just 
over,  and  the  crowd  of  worshippers  were  descending  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  gazing  around  them  with  amazement 
at  the  bustling  scene.  All  that,  too,  passed  like  a  flash. 

In  Fritz’s  mind  there  was  one  absorbing  idea — 
“  Where  is  she  ?”  At  every  house  which  they  passed 
he  leaned  forward  as  if  he  expected  that  little  Suzel  was 
just  about  to  issue  from  it.  At  every  balcony,  on  every 
staircase,  before  every  door,  whether  round  or  square, 
whether  surrounded  with  climbing  vine  or  bare  and  un¬ 
covered,  he  gave  an  eager  glance,  which  said — “  It  may 
be  that  she  is  there  !” 

If  he  happened  to  spy  a  pretty  flice  in  the  shade  of 
some  dark  alley,  peeping  from  behind  a  window-blind, 
or  dimly  seen  in  the  background  of  an  apartment,  he 
felt  sure  he  had  seen  her.  He  would  have  known  even 
a  ribbon  of  Suzcl’s  at  the  first  glance.  But  he  could 
see  her  nowhere,  and  at  last  the  berline  turned  into  the 
square  of  the  Vieilles  Boucheries,  and  stopped  opposite 
the  hotel  of  The  Golden  Sheep. 

Fritz  immediately  remembered  the  old  inn ;  it  was 
there  that  his  father  used  to  stop  five-and-twenty  years 
before.  He  recognised  the  great  porte-cochere  leading 
into  the  rough  paved  courtyard,  the  wooden  gallery 
supported  on  its  massive  pillars,  the  twelve  windows 
with  their  green  jalousies,  and  the  little  vaulted  entrance- 
door  with  its  worn  and  hollow  steps. 

A  few  minutes  before,  the  sight  of  these  well-remem¬ 
bered  objects  would  have  called  up  a  thousand  pleasing 
associations  in  his  mind,  but  now  he  was  all  anxiety  lest 
he  should  not  see  little  Suzel,  the  bare  idea  of  which 
filled  him  with  dismay. 

It  was  plain  that  the  auberge  must  be  very  full  of 
guests,  for  no  sooner  was  the  noise  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  heard  in  the  square  than  a  number  of  heads 


were  seen  leaning  out  of  the  windows,  and  amongst  them 
several  Prussian  officers,  with  their  flat  caps  and  large 
moustaches.  Two  horses  were  tied  to  rings  projecting 
from  the  wall,  and  their  riders  stood  in  the  doorway 
looking  on. 

As  soon  as  the  berline  stopped,  the  old  innkeeper, 
I.oerich,  tall,  calm,  and  dignified,  wearing  a  cotton  cap 
over  his  white  hair,  came  forward  and  pulled  down  the 
steps  with  a  majestic  air,  saying — 

“  Will  ycur  lordships  be  pleased  to  alight  ?” 

Then  Fritz  exclaimed — 

“  What!  Father  Loerich,  do  you  not  remember  me  r” 

The  old  man  stared  at  him  in  great  surprise. 

“  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Kobus  !”  said  he,  after  a  moment’s 
pause,  “  how  like  your  father  you  are  !  Will  you  ex¬ 
cuse  me  ?  I  ought  to  have  known  you  at  once.” 

Fritz  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  and  replied,  laugh- 
ing— 

“There  is  no  need  to  apologise,  %  Father  Loerich; 
twenty  years  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  a  man’s 
appearance.  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  field- 
marshal,  Schoultz,  and  my  prime  minister,  Haan.  We 
are  travelling  incognito.” 

The  guests  who  were  looking  out  of  the  windows 
at  their  arrival  could  not  help  smiling,  especially  the- 
Prussians  ;  which  annoyed  Schoultz. 

“  I  could  play  the  field-marshal  as  well  as  a  good 
many  others,”  said  he  ;  “  that  is,  I  could  give  orders  for 
an  assault  or  a  battle,  and  stand  calmly  looking  on  at  it 
from  a  distance.” 

Haan  was  in  too  good  a  humour  to  be  angry. 

“  At  what  hour  is  dinner  ?”  inquired  he. 

“  At  noon,  sir.” 

They  entered  the  hall,  whilst  Zimmer  took  the  horses 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  led  them  away  to  the  stables. 
The  hall  opened  at  the  back  into  a  garden  ;  to  the  left 
was  the  kitchen,  from  which  the  measured  ticking  of  the 
roasting-jack,  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  and  the  rattling 
of  saucepans  could  plainly  be  heard  issuing.  Servant- 
maids  were  hurrying  across  the  hall,  some  carrying 
plates,  others  glasses,  whilst  in  the  background  the 
head-waiter  was  seen  coming  up  the  cellar  steps  with  a 
hamper  of  wine. 

“  We  want  a  private  room,”  said  Fritz  to  the  inn¬ 
keeper.  “  I  should  like  the  one  you  call  Hoche’s.” 

“You  can’t  have  that  one,  Mr.  Kobus  ;  the  Prussians 
have  engaged  it.” 

“Well,  give  us  the  one  next  it.” 

Father  Loerich  preceded  them  up  the  great  staircase. 
Schoultz,  who  had  often  heard  of  General  Hoche’s 
chamber,  asked  which  it  was. 

“  There  it  is,  sir,”  said  the  innkeeper,  throwing  open 
the  door  of  a  large  room  on  the  first  landing.  “  It  was 
there  that  the  republican  generals  held  a  council  of  war 
on  the  23rd  December,  1793,  three  days  before  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  lines  of  Wissembourg.  See,  Hoche  stood 
in  that  spot.” 

He  pointed  to  a  large  metal  stove,  which  was  fixed  in 
an  oval  recess  to  the  right. 

“  Then  you  saw  him  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  I 
was  fifteen  years  old  then.  The  French  were  encamped. 
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all  about  the  village.  The  generals  never  slept  night  or 
day.  One  evening  my  father  sent  me  upstairs,  telling 
me  to  look  well  about  me.  The  French  generals,  with 
their  tri-coloured  scarfs  about  their  waists,  their  great 
cocked  hats  worn  across  their  heads,  and  their  sabres 
trailing  on  the  floor,  were  walking  up  and  down  this 
apartment. 

“  Every  moment  officers  came  in,  all  covered  with 
snow,  to  ask  for  orders.  As  every  one  was  talking  of 
Hoche,  I  was  very  curious  to  know  which  was  he,  and 
I  crept  along  close  to  the  wall,  gazing  about  me  with 
my  nose  in  the  air  at  all  these  tall  men  who  were  making 
so  much  stir  in  the  house. 

“  Just  then  my  father  entered  the  room,  and  coming 
up  to  me  caught  me  by  the  sleeve  and  whispered,  turning 
quite  pale  as  he  spoke,  ‘  He  is  just  beside  you !’  I 
turned  round  and  saw  Hoche  standing  in  front  of 
the  stove,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  his  back  and 
his  head  drooping  on  his  breast.  He  looked  nothing 
compared  to  the  other  generals,  with  his  blue  frock- 
coat,  large  turned-down  collar,  and  his  boots  and  steel 
spurs.  I  think  I  see  him  still.  He  was  a  man  of  middle 
height,  with  brown  complexion  and  rather  long-shaped 
face.  His  great  mass  of  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  fell  down  low  over  each  check.  Amidst  all  the 
bustle  and  noise  around  him,  he  seemed  sunk  in  thought, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  going  on.  That 
same  night,  at  eleven  o’clock,  the  French  marched 
away ;  the  following  day  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen 
in  the  village  or  the  neighbourhood  around.  Five  or  six 
days  afterwards  the  news  spread  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  that  the  imperial  troops  were  routed.  It  was 
very  likely  on  that  spot  that  Hoche  planned  the  attack.” 

Father  Loerich  told  all  this  very  simply,  whilst  his 
auditors  listened  in  great  delight.  Then  he  showed 
them  into  an  adjoining  room,  asking  them  if  they  pre¬ 
ferred  having  dinner  in  their  own  apartment.  They 
decided,  however,  on  joining  the  table  d'hote  below, 
and  went  downstairs  again  with  their  host. 

The  great  salle-d~mangcr  was  full  of  company.  Three 
or  four  travellers,  with  their  portmanteaus  on  chairs 
beside  them,  were  waiting  for  the  diligence  to  Landau  ; 
a  number  of  Prussian  officers  were  walking  two  and 
two  up  and  down  the  room ;  several  country  shop¬ 
keepers  were  dining  in  an  adjoining  apartment ;  whilst 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  already  taking  their 
places  at  the  immense  table,  covered  with  a  snow-white 
cloth,  on  which  were  ranged  long  rows  of  sparkling 
carafes  and  neatly-folded  napkins. 

Every  moment  fresh  visitors  made  their  appearance 
at  the  door,  and  either  gave  a  glance  round  the  room 
and  went  away,  or  else  entered  and  sat  down. 

Fritz  ordered  a  bottle  of  Rudesheim,  in  preparation 
for  dinner,  and  then  gazed  about  rather  impatiently  at 
the  magnificent  indigo  and  yellow  ochre  landscapes  on 
the  walls,  representing  Switzerland  and  its  glaciers,  with 
William  Tell  shooting  the  apple  from  off  his  son’s  head, 
and  then  leaping  ashore  from  Gessler’s  bark,  and 
spurning  it  backwards  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  with 
bis  foot.  His  mind  was  still  running  on  Suzel. 

Haan  and  Schoultz  in  the  meantime  were  doing  full 
justice  to  the  wine. 


At  this  moment  the  sound  of  voices  singing  in  chorus 
was  heard  outside,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
the  windows  were  darkened  by  the  passing  of  a  large 
country  waggon,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  a 
second. 

Every  one  rushed  to  the  windows. 

It  was  a  party  of  peasants  on  their  way  to  embark 
for  America.  Their  carts  were  loaded  with  old  cup¬ 
boards,  wooden  bedsteads,  mattresses,  chairs,  and  chests 
of  drawers.  Large  tarpaulins  supported  on  uprights 
were  stretched  over  the  loads,  and  underneath  these 
numbers  of  little  children,  and  poor  old  women,  quite 
decrepit  with  age  and  their  hair  as  white  as  snow,  were 
seated  on  bundles  of  straw,  looking  calmly  on,  while 
five  or  six  wretched  horses,  their  loins  covered  with 
dog-skin  rugs,  plodded  slowly  on  with  their  heavy 
burthen.  Behind  marched  the  men  and  women,  with 
three  old  patriarchs,  the  latter  bent  nearly  double  and 
bareheaded,  supporting  themselves  on  sticks.  They 
sang  in  chorus  : 

‘MVlierc  is  the  German’s  fatherland? 

Where  is  the  German’s  fatherland  ?” 

And  the  old  men  replied — 

“America!  America!” 

The  Prussian  officers  muttered  to  each  other — 

“  Those  people  ought  to  be  arrested  !” 

Haan,  overhearing  this  remark,  could  not  help  re¬ 
plying  in  a  sarcastic  tone — 

“  They  are  saying  that  Prussia  is  the  German’s  father- 
land.  They  should  have  their  necks  wrung  about !” 

The  officers  looked  askance  at  him  ;  but  he  showed 
no  sign  of  fear,  and  even  Schoultz  held  up  his  head  with 
a  dignified  air. 

Kobus  had  risen  quietly  from  his  seat  and  slipped  out, 
apparently  to  give  some  order  in  the  kitchen.  At  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Haan  and  Schoultz,  not 
seeing  him  come  back,  felt  a  good  deal  surprised,  the 
more  so  that  the  soup-tureens  were  being  carried  in,  and 
all  the  guests  were  taking  their  seats  at  the  table. 

Fritz  had  remembered  that  at  the  farther  end  of  a 
little  lane,  which  ran  behind  Bischem,  there  lived  two 
or  three  families  of  Anabaptists,  and  that  his  father 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  stopping  opposite  their  doors 
to  purchase  a  sack  of  dried  prunes  before  returning  to 
Hunebourg.  So,  thinking  that  Suzel  might  possibly  be 
with  them,  he  had  slipped  down  into  the  garden  of  the 
Golden  Sheep,  and  from  the  garden  into  the  little  lane 
which  skirted  the  village. 

Having  reached  it  he  bounded  forward  like  a  hare, 
his  anxiety  to  meet  Suzel  having  by  this  time  risen 
almost  to  a  pitch  of  fury.  Who  would  have  been  more 
surprised  than  he  if  any  one  had  told  him  three  months 
before  that  he  would  ever  find  himself  in  such  a  state  ? 

At  length,  perceiving  the  high  grey-tiled  roof  of  the 
Anabaptist’s  dwelling  rising  above  the  surrounding 
orchards,  he  glided  gently  along  the  hedgerow  until  he 
was  nearly  opposite  the  entrance-gate,  and  there,  to  his 
delight,  he  discovered,  standing  between  the  great  square 
manure-heap  and  the  old  ivy-covered  front.  Father 
Christel’s  waggon,  a  sight  which  made  his  heart  leap 
with  joy. 

“  She  is  here  !”  s.aid  he  to  himself.  “  She  is  here  ! 
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What  a  lucky  dog  lam!  I  was  determined  to  see  her, 
if  I  had  to  remain  here  three  days  for  the  purpose.” 

He  could  scarcely  feast  his  eyes  enough  with  gazing 
at  the  waggon.  All  at  once  Mopsel  bounded  into  the 
lane,  barking  furiously  in  his  desire  to  welcome  an  old 
acquaintance.  At  this  sound  Fritz  wheeled  about  and 
took  to  his  heels,  ducking  down  behind  the  hedges  like 
a  thief,  for,  notwithstanding  his  joy,  he  felt  a  sort  of 
shame  at  the  idea  of  such  an  escapade,  and  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  confusion  at  the  possibility  of  being  dis¬ 
covered. 

“  If  any  one  should  see  you,”  thought  he,  “  if  any 
one  should  find  out  what  you  were  about,  good  gracious, 
how  they  would  laugh  at  you,  Fritz  I  But  no  matter, 
for  so  far  everything  has  gone  well.  I  am  in  great 
luck  I” 

He  adopted  the  same  precautions  on  his  return  to  the 
Golden  Sheep  which  he  had  taken  on  leaving  it,  and 
got  safely  in  without  being  remarked.  The  second 
course  was  on  the  table  when  he  entered  the  dining-hall. 
Haan  and  Schoultz  had  taken  care  to  keep  a  seat  for 
him  between  them. 

“  Where  the  deuce  have  you  been  ?”  inquired  Haan. 

“  I  was  anxious  to  see  Dr.  Rubeneck,  an  old  friend  of 
my  father’s,”  said  he,  fastening  his  napkin  underneath 
his  chin,  “  but  I  have  just  learned  that  he  has  been  dead 
these  two  years.” 

He  forthwith  set  to  work  with  a  good  appetite,  and 
as  a  superb  eel  h  la  motiiarde  vins  just  then  placed  on  the 
table,  Haan  did  not  think  it  judicious  to  put  any  further 
questions. 

During  the  whole  dinner  Fritz  did  nothing  but  repeat 
to  himself,  with  a  face  beaming  with  pleasure,  “  She  is 
here  I” 

His  great  prominent  eyes  at  times  contracted  with  a 
tender  expression,  and  then  opened  to  their  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  like  those  of  a  cat  sleepily  watching  a  gnat  hover¬ 
ing  above  her  head  in  the  sunlight. 

He  ate  and  drank  with  a  sort  of  desperate  energy,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  quite  unconscious. 

Outside  the  weather  was  magnificent.  The  principal 
street  rang  with  the  sound  of  mirth  and  song,  the 
squeaking  of  wooden  trumpets,  and  bursts  of  laughter. 
The  people  in  their  holiday  costume,  their  hats  garnished 
with  ribbons,  and  bonnets  dazzling  with  flowers,  were 
streaming  along  arm-in-arm  towards  the  square  of  the 
Two  Goats.  Now  one  and  then  another  of  the  party 
rose  from  table,  threw  his  napkin  over  the  back  of  his 
chair,  and  left  the  room  to  join  the  crowd  outside. 

At  two  o’clock,  Haan,  Schoultz,  Kobus,  and  two  or 
three  Prussian  officers  were  the  only  ones  that  remained 
at  table,  with  the  dessert  and  an  array  of  empty  bottles 
before  them. 

At  this  moment  Fritz  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by 
a  loud  blast  of  trumpets  and  French  horns,  announcing 
that  dancing  had  begun. 

“  Suzel  is  already  there,  perhaps,”  thought  he. 

And  knocking  on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  his 
knife,  he  called  out  with  a  stentorian  voice — 

“  Father  Loerich  !  Father  Loerich  I” 

The  old  innkeeper  made  his  appearance. 

Then  Fritz,  with  a  knowing  smile,  asked — 


“  Have  you  still  some  of  that  small  white  wine — you 
know,  that  sparkling  little  wine  which  Judge  Kobus 
was  so  fond  of  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  have  still  some  of  it  left,”  replied  the  inn¬ 
keeper  in  the  same  jocular  tone. 

“Well,  bring  us  two  bottles,”  said  he,  with  a  mean¬ 
ing  wink.  “  I  always  liked  that  wine,  and  I  shan’t  be 
sorry  to  let  my  friends  here  taste  it  too.” 

Father  Lx>erich  left  the  room,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
returned  holding  under  each  arm  a  bottle,  the  cork  of 
which  was  carefully  covered  with  lead,  and  fastened 
down  with  brass  wire.  He  also  carried  pincers  for 
cutting  the  wire,  and  three  tall  slender  glasses  on  a 
salver. 

Then  Haan  and  Schoultz  saw  what  the  small  white 
wine  was,  and  looked  at  each  other,  smiling. 

“  He  I  he  I  he  I”  said  Haan,  “  our  friend  Kobus  un¬ 
derstands  a  joke  as  well  as  most  men  ;  he  calls  this  a 
small  white  wine  I” 

And  Schoultz ,  glancing  at  the  Prussians  with  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  added — 

“  Yes,  a  small  white  wine  of  France.  This  isn’t  the 
first  time  we  have  drunk  it ;  but  down  yonder,  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  we  knocked  the  necks  off  the  bottles  with  our 
sabres.” 

And  so  saying  he  curled  up  the  ends  of  his  small 
grey  moustache  with  his  fingers,  and  pulled  his  cap 
knowingly  over  one  ear. 

The  cork  struck  the  ceiling  with  a  noise  like  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  pistol,  and  the  glasses  were  filled  with  the 
foaming  nectar. 

“  To  our  friend  Fritz’s  health!”  cried  Schoultz,  raising 
his  glass. 

And  the  foaming  nectar  disappeared  like  a  shot  down 
his  long  stork-like  neck. 

Haan  and  Fritz  followed  his  example,  and  three  times 
in  succession  they  all  executed  the  same  manoeuvre,  eacb 
time  in  rapturous  delight  with  the  bouquet  of  the  small 
white  wine. 

The  Prussians  now  rose  with  a  dignified  air  and  left 
the  room. 

Kobus,  uncorking  the  second  bottle,  said — 

“  Schoultz,  at  times  you  boast  in  a  very  unbecoming 
way.  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  if  your  battalion 
of  landwehr  ever  got  further  than  the  little  fortress  of 
Phalsbourg,  iri  Lorraine,  and  if  you  ever  drank  any¬ 
thing  down  yonder  stronger  than  the  white  wine  of 
Alsace  ?” 

“  Bah  !  never  mind  !”  exclaimed  Schoultz ;  “  is  there 
any  need  to  be  particular  with  these  Prussians  ?  I  am 
the  representative  here  of  the  Bavarian  army,  and  all 
I  can  tell  you  is,  that  if  we  had  met  with  .any  cham¬ 
pagne  wine  on  our  march,  I  would  have  drunk  my  share 
of  it.  Was  it  any  fault  of  mine  that  I  chanced  on  a 
barren  country  ?  Was  it  not  the  fault  of  Field-marshal 
Schwartzenbeig,  who  s.acrificed  us  foreigners  to  keep 
his  stupid  Austrians  in  good  condition  ?  Don’t  speak  to 
me  about  that,  Kobus  ;  whenever  I  think  of  it  I  get 
nearly  beside  myself  with  rage.  For  two  whole  marches 
we  saw  nothing  but  pine-trees,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
we  came  on  a  lot  of  scoundrels  who  crushed  us  with 
great  stones,  hurled  down  on  us  from  the  rocks  above — 
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a  pack  of  barefooted  ruffians,  regular  savages.  I  give 
you  my  word  it  was  a  good  deal  pleasanter  to  toss  off 
bumpers  of  good  wine  in  Champagne  than  fight  such  a 
set  of  frantic  savages  in  the  Vosges  mountains  !” 

“  Come,  come,  don’t  get  into  a  passion,”  said  Haan, 
laughing.  “  We  are  quite  of  your  opinion,  although 
you  should  remember  that  thousands  of  both  Austrians 
and  Prussians  left  their  bones  to  bleach  in  Cham¬ 
pagne.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Fritz ;  “  and  who  knows  but  we  are 
drinking  at  this  moment  the  essence  of  some  fat  Austrian 
corporal  or  other  ?” 

All  three  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  this  sally  ; 
the  wine  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  them. 

“  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Now  for  the  dance  !”  said  Kobus, 
rising. 

“To  the  dance !”  repeated  the  others. 

They  emptied  their  glasses,  standing,  and  left  the 
room  with  rather  a  vacillating  step,  and  laughing  so 
loudly  that  every  one  in  the  high  street  turned  round  to 
look  after  them.  Schoultz  lifted  his  long  grasshopper  legs 
almost  to  his  chin  at  every  step,  while  his  arms  worked 
like  the  sails  of  a  windmill. 

“  I  defy  Prussia!”  shouted  he  in  a  shrill,  squeaking 
voice ;  “  I  defy  every  Prussian  in  the  service,  from  the 
lowest  corporal  to  the  field-marshal  himself !” 

And  Haan,  with  his  nose  as  red  as  a  peony,  his 
cheeks  of  the  brightest  vermilion,  and  his  great  eyes 
swimming  in  moisture,  stammered  out — 

“  Schoultz  !  Schoultz  I  in  the  name  of  Heaven  mode¬ 
rate  your  warlike  ardour  ;  don’t  bring  down  on  us  the 
whole  army  of  Frederick  William.  We  are  men  of 
peace,  men  of  order ;  let  us  respect  the  memory  of  our 
old  Fatherland.” 

“  No,  no  I  I  de.fy  them  all  I”  exclaimed  Schoultz  ; 
“  let  them  come  on  !  Fll  show  them  what  an  old 
Bavarian  sergeant  can  do.  Old  Germany  for  ever  I” 

More  than  one  Prussian  whom  they  met  laughed  in 
his  long  moustaches  on  listening  to  this  tirade. 

Fritz,  flushed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  about  to  see 
Suzel  again,  was  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  impossible  to 
describe. 

“  All  the  5’oung  girls  go  to  the  Madame  Hiitte, 
especially  on  the  first  day  of  the  fete,”  said  he  to  him¬ 
self ;  “  Suzel  must  be  there  I” 

This  idea  raised  him  to  the  seventh  heaven  ;  he  fairly 
brimmed  over  with  happiness,  and  saluted  the  acquaint¬ 
ances  whom  he  met  with  an  air  of  tender  delight.  But 
when  he  reached  the  square  of  the  Two  Goats,  where 
gay  flags  were  floating  over  the  wooden  building,  and 
recognised  in  the  concluding  notes  of  a  hspser  the  violin 
of  his  friend  Joseph,  he  was  fairly  intoxicated  with 
joy,  and,  pulling  his  companions  forward,  he  began  to 
exclaim — 

“  It  is  Joseph’s  troupe  I  It  is  Joseph’s  troupe  !  Are 
we  not  In  wonderful  luck  ?” 

As  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Hiitte  the  lopser 
had  just  ended,  the  people  were  thronging  out  of  the 
building,  the  trombone,  clarionet,  and  fife  were  tuning 
for  another  dance,  while  the  last  sounds  of  the  great 
drum  were  still  echoing  through  the  wooden  walls. 

They  entered,  and  saw,  encircling  the  hall,  the  rows 


of  benches  raised  one  above  another,  and  filled  with 
gaily-dressed  young  girls,  old  papas,  and  sober  mothers 
and  grandmothers,  while  the  pillars  supporting  the 
galleries  and  roof  were  decorated  with  branches  of  oak, 
and  beech,  and  garlands  of  moss. 

The  animation  was  extreme.  The  dancers  were  pro¬ 
menading  their  partners  about  the  hall,  or  conducting 
them  to  their  seats.  Fritz,  perceiving  in  the  distance  the 
woolly  locks  of  his  friend  Joseph  amongst  the  olive  faces 
of  the  orchestra,  could  not  contain  his  enthusiasm,  and, 
waving  his  hat  in  the  air,  called  out,  “  Joseph  !  Joseph 
while  the  spectators  rose  from  their  seats  on  all  sides 
to  see  who  was  the  hoii-vivant  who  so  fiir  forgot  himself 
as  to  utter  such  cries.  But  when  they  perceived  Haan, 
Schoultz,  and  Kobus  advancing  arm-in-arm  along  the 
floor,  laughing  and  talking  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
their  faces  purple  with  wine  and  excitement,  and  oscil¬ 
lating  slightly  from  side  to  side,  an  immense  burst  of 
laughter  rang  through  the  building,  and  every  one  said 
to  his  neighbour — 

“  There  is  a  party  of  fellows  who  seem  to  have  dined 
pretty  well.  Aren’t  they  enjoying  themselves  ?” 

In  the  meantime  Joseph  had  turned  round  on  hearing 
his  name  called,  and,  recognising  Kobus,  raised  his  bow 
and  violin  in  token  of  welcome,  and,  hurrying  down  the 
steps  of  the  gallery  while  Kobus  mounted,  they  met 
half-way  and  embraced  before  the  gaze  of  the  surprised 
spectators. 

“  Who  the  deuce  can  that  be  ?”  said  they.  “  A  man 
dressed  in  that  style  to  allow  himself  to  be  hugged  by 
a  Bohemian  I” 

And  Bockel,  Andres,  and  the  whole  orchestra,  leaning 
over  the  railing,  loudly  applauded  the  spectacle. 

At  last  Joseph,  regaining  his  former  position,  raised 
his  bow  and  said — 

“  l.isten  I  Here  is  Mr.  Kobus,  of  Hunebourg,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  going  to  dance  a  Ire  'uLins  with 
his  two  companions.  Has  any  one  any  objection  r” 

“  No,  no — let  them  dance  I”  was  shouted  on  all  sides. 

“  Then,”  said  Joseph,  “  I  shall  play  a  waltz,  the 
waltz  of  Joseph  Almani,  which  he  composed  when 
thinking  of  him  who  befriended  him  on  a  day  of  great 
distress.  This  waltz,  Kobus,  no  one  has  ever  heard 
till  this  moment,  except  Bockel,  Andres,  and  the  trees 
of  the  Tannewald.  Choose  you,  therefore,  a  fair  partner 
agreeable  to  your  heart,  and  do  you,  Haan  and  Schoultz, 
choose  also  yours  ;  none  but  you  shall  dance  the  waltz 
of  Almani.” 

Fritz,  turning  about  on  the  orchestra  steps,  cast  a 
look  around  the  hall,  and  for  a  moment  began  to  fear 
that  he  should  not  find  Suzel.  Pretty  girls  were  not 
wanting — black  and  brown,  fair  and  auburn,  all  were 
on  the  qui-vive  in  a  moment,  looking  eagerly  at  Kobus 
and  blushing  when  their  looks  met  his,  for  they  felt  it  a 
great  honour  to  be  chosen  by  such  a  handsome  man, 
especially  to  dance  the  treukhis.  But  Fritz  did  not  see 
their  blushes,  did  not  see  them  straightening  themselves 
up  like  the  hussars  of  William  Frederick  on  parade, 
flattening  their  shoulders  and  primming  in  their  mouths. 
He  paid  no  attention  to  all  this  parterre  of  youth  and 
beauty  thus  budding  into  new  life  under  his  gaze ;  what 
he  was  looking  for  was  the  humble  little  forget-me- 
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mt — the  little  blue  flower,  the  symbol  of  love  and 
memory. 

Long  he  searched,  every  moment  becoming  more  and 
more  uneasy,  but  at  last  he  discovered  her  away  in  the 
distance,  half  concealed  behind  a  garland  of  oak-leaves, 
which  drooped  from  a  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  entrance. 
Scarcely  visible  through  the  leafy  screen,  Suzel  was 
sitting  with  drooping  head  and  timid  downcast  eyes, 
stc;iing  a  glance  now  and  then  towards  the  orchestra,  at 
once  fearful  and  desirous  of  being  seen. 

She  had  no  adornment  but  her  beautiful  fair  hair 
falling  on  her  shoulders  in  two  long  plaits  ;  a  blue  silk 
handkerchief  was  folded  across  her  bosom,  and  a  little 
velvet  bodice  showed  off  her  graceful  figure  to  advan¬ 
tage.  Beside  her  sat  her  grandmother,  Annah,  as  up¬ 
right  as  the  figure  l ,  her  grey  hair  pushed  back  under 
a  black  cap,  and  her  arms  hanging  down  stiffly  by  her 
side.  These  people  had  not  come  to  dance,  but  merely 
to  look  on,  and  had  stationed  themselves  quite  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

Fritz’s  cheeks  flushed  ;  he  descended  the  steps  of  the 
orchestra  and  crossed  the  hall  amidst  the  general  attention. 
Suzel,  seeing  him  coming,  turned  quite  pale,  and  had  to 
lean  against  the  pillar  for  support.  She  dare  not  look 
again.  He  ran  up  the  steps,  pushed  aside  the  garland, 
and  took  her  hand,  saying  in  a  low  voice — 

“  Suzel,  will  you  dance  the  treiekhis  with  me  ?” 

Lifting  her  large  blue  eyes  towards  his  as  if  in  a 
dream,  Suzel  from  being  quite  pale  turned  scarlet. 

“  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  she,  looking  at  her 
grandmother. 

The  old  woman,  after  waiting  for  a  moment,  bent 
her  head,  and  said,  “  It  is  well — you  may  dance.”  For 
she  knew  Fritz,  from  having  seen  him  formerly  when 
he  came  to  Bischem  with  his  hither. 

They  descended,  therefore,  into  the  hall.  The  stewards 
of  the  dance,  their  straw  hats  streaming  with  ribbons, 
made  the  round  of  the  hall  close  to  the  railing,  waving 
little  flags  to  keep  back  the  crowd.  Haan  and  Schoultz 
were  still  walking  about  looking  for  partners ;  Joseph 
was  standing  before  his  desk  waiting ;  Bockel,  his  double 
bass  resting  .against  his  outstretched  leg,  and  Andres, 
his  violin  under  his  arm,  were  stationed  close  beside 
him,  as  they  alone  were  to  accompany  the  waltz. 

Little  Suzel,  leaning  on  Fritz’s  arm  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  cast  stolen  glances  around,  her 
heart  beating  last  with  agitation  and  inward  delight. 
Every  one  admired  her  long  tresses  of  hair,  which  hung 
down  behind  to  'the  very  hem  of  her  little  blue  skirt 
with  its  velvet  edging,  her  little  round-toed  shoes, 
fastened  with  black  silk  ribbons,  which  crossed  over  her 
snow-white  stockings,  her  rosy  lips,  her  rounded  chin, 
and  her  graceful  flexible  neck. 

More  than  one  pretty  girl  scrutinised  her  with  a 
se.arching  glance,  trying  to  discover  something  to  find 
fault  with,  while  her  round  white  arm,  bare  to  the  elbow 
after  the  fiishion  of  the  country,  rested  on  Fritz’s  with 
artless  grace ;  but  two  or  three  old  women,  peering  at 
her  with  half-shut  e)es,  laughed  amidst  their  wrinkles, 
and  said  to  each  other  quite  loud,  “  He  has  chosen 
well  !” 

Kobus,  hc.iring  this,  turned  towards  them  with  a 
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smile  of  satisfiction.  He  too  would  have  liked  to  say 
something  gallant  to  Suzel,  but  he  could  think  of  no¬ 
thing — he  was  too  happy. 

At  last  Haan  selected  from  the  third  bench  to  the  left 
a  woman  about  six  feet  high,  with  black  hair,  a  hawk 
nose,  and  piercing  eyes,  who  rose  from  her  se.at  like  a 
shot  and  made  her  way  to  the  floor  with  a  majestic  air. 
He  preferred  this  style  of  woman  ;  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  burgomaster.  Haan  seemed  quite  proud  of  his 
choice ;  he  drew  himself  up  and  arranged  the  frill  of 
his  shirt,  whilst  the  tall  girl,  who  out-topped  him  by  half 
a  head,  looked  as  if  she  was  taking  charge  of  him. 

At  the  same  moment  Schoultz  led  forward  a  little 
roundabout  woman,  with  the  brightest  red  h.air  pos¬ 
sible,  but  gay  and  smiling,  and  clinging  tight  to  his 
elbow  as  if  to  prevent  him  making  his  escape. 

They  took  their  places,  in  order  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  hall,  as  is  the  usu.al  custom.  Scarcely  had  they 
completed  the  first  round  when  Joseph'called  out — 

“  Kobus,  are  you  ready  ?” 

As  his  only  answer,  Fritz  seized  Suzel  by  the  waist 
with  his  left  arm,  and  holding  her  hand  aloft  with  the 
other,  .after  the  gallant  manner  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  whirled  her  away  like  a  fe.ather.  Joseph  commenced 
his  waltz  with  three  strokes  of  his  bow.  Every  one 
understood  at  once  that  something  strange  was  to  follow 
— a  waltz  of  the  spirits  of  the  air,  which  they  dance  on 
summer  nights  when  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  streak 
of  reddish  light  on  the  distant  horizon,  when  the  leaves 
cease  their  rustling,  when  the  insects  fold  their  wings  to 
rest,  and  the  chorister  of  the  night  preludes  his  song 
with  three  notes,  the  first  low  and  deep,  the  second 
tender,  and  the  third  so  full  of  life  and  passion  that  every 
noise  is  hushed  to  listen. 

So  commenced  Joseph,  having  many  a  time  in  his 
wandering  life  taken  lessons  from  the  songster  of  the 
night,  his  elbow  resting  on  some  mossy  bank,  his  head 
supported  on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  closed  in  a  sort  of 
dreamy  ecstasy  of  delight.  Then,  rising  in  animation, 
like  the  grand  master  of  melody  with  his  quivering 
wings,  who  showers  down  every  evening  around  the 
nest  where  his  well-beloved  reposes  more  floods  of 
melody  than  the  dew  showers  pearly  drops  on  the  grass 
of  the  valley,  the  waltz  commenced,  rapid,  sparkling, 
wild — the  spirits  of  the  air  soared  aloft,  drawing  Fritz 
and  Suzel,  Haan  and  the  burgomaster’s  daughter, 
Schoultz  and  his  partner,  after  them  in  endless  gyrations. 
Bockel  threw  in  the  distant  murmur  of  the  mountain 
torrents,  and  the  tall  Andres  marked  the  time  with  rapid 
and  joyous  touches,  like  the  cries  of  the  swallows  cut¬ 
ting  the  air,  for  inspiration  comes  from  Heaven,  and 
knows  no  law  but  its  own  fantasy,  while  order  and 
measure  reign  on  this  lower  earth  ! 

And  now  picture  to  yourself  the  amorous  circles  of 
the  waltz  crossing  and  interlacing  in  never-ending  suc¬ 
cession,  the  flying  feet,  the  floating  robes,  rounding  am’ 
swelling  in  fan-shaped  curves  ;  Fritz  holding  little  Suze 
in  his  arms,  raising  her  hand  aloft  gracefully,  gazing  a 
her  with  delight,  whirling  around  at  times  like  the  wind , 
and  then  slowly  revolving  in  measured  cadence,  smiling, 
dreaming,  gazing  at  her  again,  and  then  darting  oh 
with  renewed  ardour ;  whilst  she,  with  her  waist  undu- 
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lating  in  graceful  curves,  her  long  tresses  floating  behind 
her  like  wings,  and  her  charming  little  head  thrown 
backwards,  gazed  at  him  in  ecstasy,  her  little  feet 
scarcely  touching  the  ground  as  she  flew  along. 

Fat  Haan,  grappling  his  tall  partner  with  uplifted  arm, 
galloped  away  without  a  moment’s  intermission, balancing 
and  stamping  with  his  heels  to  mark  the  time,  and  look¬ 
ing  up  at  her  from  time  to  time  with  an  air  of  profound 
admiration,  whilst  she,  with  her  hooked  nose,  twirled 
about  like  a  weathercock. 

Schoultz,  his  back  rounded  in  a  semicircle  and  his 
long  legs  bent,  held  his  red-haired  partner  under  the 
arms,  and  kept  turning,  turning,  turning,  without  a 
moment’s  cessation,  and  with  the  most  wonderful  regula¬ 
rity,  like  a  bobbin  on  its  spindle,  and  keeping  time  so 
exactly  that  the  spectators  were  fairly  enchanted. 

But  it  was  Fritz  and  the  little  Suzel  that  excited 
universal  admiration,  from  the  grace  of  their  movements 
and  the  happiness  which  shone  in  their  faces.  They  no 
longer  belonged  to  this  lower  earth,  they  felt  as  if  they 
were  floating  in  a  sort  of  celestial  atmosphere.  This 
music,  singing  in  joyous  strains  the  praises  of  happiness 
and  love,  seemed  as  if  composed  expressly  for  them. 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  hall  were  riveted  upon  them, 
while  they  saw  no  one  but  each  other.  At  times  their 
youth  and  good  looks  so  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  burst 
into  a  thunder  of  applause,  but  their  anxiety  to  hear  the 
waltz  kept  them  silent.  It  was  only  when  Haan,  almost 
beside  himself  with  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
tall  burgomaster’s  daughter,  raised  himself  on  tiptoe, 
and  whirling  her  round  him  twice,  shouted  in  a  stento¬ 
rian  voice — **  Tou  !  subsiding  the  next  moment 

into  the  regular  cadence  of  the  dance,  and  when  Schoultz 
at  the  same  moment,  raising  his  right  leg,  passed  it, 
without  missing  a  bar  of  the  tune,  over  the  head  of  his 
plump  little  partner,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  whirling 
round  like  one  possessed,  began  to  shout — "  You  !  you! 
you  !  you  !  you  !  you  !"  that  the  admiration  of  the  spec¬ 
tators  found  vent  in  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping  of 
feet,  and  a  storm  of  hurrahs,  which  shook  the  whole 
building. 

Never  in  their  whole  lives  had  they  seen  such 
dancing.  The  enthusiasm  lasted  for  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  when  at  last  it  died  away,  they  heard  with 
pleasure  the  waltz  of  the  spirits  of  the  air  again  resume 
the  ascendant,  as  the  song  of  the  nightingale  swells  out 
in  the  night  air  after  the  summer  storm  has  passed. 

At  last  Haan  and  Schoultz  were  fairly  exhausted,  the 
perspiration  was  pouring  down  their  cheeks,  and  they 
were  fain  to  promenade  their  partners  through  the  hall, 
although  it  seemed  as  if  Haan  were  being  led  about  by 
his  danseuse,  while  Schoultz,  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
as  if  he  were  carrying  his  f^r  one  suspended  from  his 
elbow. 

Suzel  and  Fritz  still  kept  whirling  round.  The  shouts 
and  stamping  of  feet  of  the  spectators  did  not  seem  to 
reach  their  ears,  and  when  Joseph,  himself  exhausted, 
drew  the  last  long-drawa  sigh  of  love  from  his  violin, 
they  stopped  exactly  opposite  Father  Christel  and 
another  old  Anabaptist,  who  had  just  entered  the  hall, 
and  were  gazing  at  them  with  surprise  and  admiration. 


“  Hallo !  So  you  are  here  too.  Father  Christel,” 
exclaimed  Fritz,  beaming  with  delight ;  “  you  see  Suzel 
and  I  have  been  dancing  together.” 

“  It  is  a  great  honour  for  us,  Mr.  Kobus,”  replied  the 
farmer,  smiling ;  “  a  great  honour  indeed.  But  does 
the  little  one  understand  it  ?  I  fancied  she  had  never 
danced  a  step  in  her  life.” 

“  Why,  Father  Christel,  Suzel  is  a  butterfly,  a  per¬ 
fect  little  fairy  ;  I  believe  she  has  wings  !” 

Suzel  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
and  her  cheeks  covered  with  blushes,  and  Father 
Christel,  looking  at  her  with  delight,  asked — 

“  But,  Suzel,  who  taught  you  to  dance  ?  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  see  you  just  now.” 

“  Mazel  and  I,”  replied  the  little  one,  “  used  to  take 
a  turn  or  two  in  the  kitchen  now  and  then  to  amuse 
ourselves.” 

Then  the  people  around,  who  had  leaned  forward  to 
listen,  could  not  help  laughing,  and  the  other  Anabaptist 
exclaimed — 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Christel  ?  Do  you 
imagine  that  young  girls  require  to  be  taught  to  waltz  ? 
Don’t  you  know  that  it  comes  to  them  by  nature  ?  Ha  1 
ha  !  ha !” 

Fritz,  learning  by  this  that  Suzel  had  never  danced 
with  any  man  but  himself,  felt  fairly  intoxicated  with 
happiness.  He  would  have  liked  to  burst  out  singing, 
but  restraining  himself  he  said — 

“  Oh  !  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  /e/e.  You 
will  see  what  fun  we  shall  have.  You  will  stay  with 
us.  Father  Christel ;  Haan  and  Schoultz  are  here  too  ; 
we  shall  dance  until  evening,  and  sup  together  after¬ 
wards  at  the  Golden  Sheep.” 

“  That,”  said  Christel,  “  saving  your  favour,  Mr. 
Kobus,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  pleasure  I  should 
have  in  staying,  I  could  not  take  on  myself  to  agree  to. 

I  must  go  now.  I  only  came  here  to  fetch  Suzel.” 

“  To  fetch  Suzel  ?” 

«  Yes,  Mr.  Kobus.” 

“  And  why  so  ?” 

“  Because  the  work  is  pressing  at  home — we  are  now 
busy  with  the  harvest,  and  the  weather  may  change 
from  this  till  to-morrow.  It  is  more  than  I  like  to  have 
lost  two  days  already  at  this  season ;  but  still  I  don’t 
say  against  it,  for  it  is  said,  ‘  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother.’  And  to  come  once  or  twice  a  year  to  see 
one’s  mother  is  not  too  much.  But  I  must  go  now. 
And  then,  last  week,  at  Hunebourg,  you  entertained 
me  so  well  that  I  didn’t  get  home  till  ten  o’clock  at 
night.  And  if  I  were  to  stay  now  my  wife  would 
think  I  was  getting  into  bad  ways,  and  would  be  quite 
uneasy.” 

Fritz  was  quite  disconcerted.  Not  knowing  what 
to  reply,  he  took  Christel  by  the  arm,  and,  with  Suzel 
on  the  other,  left  the  hall,  the  other  Anabaptist  fol¬ 
lowing. 

“  Father  Christel,”  said  he,  catching  him  by  the 
button  of  his  overcoat,  “  perhaps  you  are  quite  right 
as  concerns  yourself,  but  what  is  the  necessity  of  taking 
Suzel  ?  You  might  very  well  trust  her  with  me.  Deuce 
take  it !  one  hasn’t  so  many  opportunities  of  taking  a 
little  enjoyment.” 
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“  Why,  goodness  knows,  I  would  trust  her  with  you 
with  pleasure,”  said  the  farmer,  holding  up  his  hands ; 
“  I  consider  she  would  be  as  safe  with  you  as  with  her  own 
father,  Mr.  Kobus,  only  look  at  the  loss  she  would  be 
to  us.  It  doesn’t  do  to  leave  the  labourers  to  themselves 
altogether.  My  wife  attends  to  the  kitchen,  I  drive  the 
waggons ;  if  the  weather  should  change,  who  knows 
when  we  would  get  the  hay  in  ?  And  besides,  we 
have  a  family  matter  to  settle — a  weighty  matter  too.” 

Whilst  saying  this  he  looked  at  the  other  Anabaptist, 
who  nodded  his  head  gravely. 

“  And  so,  Mr.  Kobus,  I  beg  you  will  not  keep  us — 
you  would  be  quite  wrong  if  you  did — eh,  Suzel  ?” 

Suzel  did  not  answer ;  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  but  it  was  plain  she  would  have  liked  dearly  to 
stay. 

Fritz  saw  that  by  persisting  longer  he  might  give 
rise  to  all  sorts  of  surmises,  so,  yielding  to  circumstances, 
he  changed  his  tone,  and  said  in  as  cheerful  a  voice  as 
he  could  command — 

“  Well,  then,  since  it  is  impossible,  we  shall  say  no 
more  about  it.  But  at  least  you  will  take  a  glass  of 
wine  with  us  at  the  Golden  Sheep  ?” 

“  Oh,  as  for  that,  Mr.  Kobus,  I  won’t  refuse  you.  I 
shall  just  go  now  with  Suzel  and  say  good-bye  to  grand¬ 
mother,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  will  be  with  you 
at  the  auberge.” 

“  Very  good — I  shall  be  on  the  look-out  for  you.” 

Fritz  pressed  Suzel’s  hand  tenderly ;  the  poor  little 
thing  looked  very  sad  as  she  turned  away  with  her 
father.  Fritz  stood  looking  after  them  as  they  crossed 
the  square,  and  then  turned  back  into  the  Madame 
HUtte. 

Haan  and  Schoultz,  after  conducting  their  partners  to 
their  seats,  had  returned  to  the  orchestra  gallery,  and 
Fritz  rejoined  them  there. 

“You  must  tell  Andres  to  lead  the  orchestra  for 
you,”  said  he  to  Joseph,  “  and  join  us  over  a  glass  or 
two  of  good  wine  at  the  hotel  yonder.” 

The  Bohemian  asked  for  no  better,  and  Andres 
■having  taken  his  place  at  the  desk,  the  four  left  the  hall 
arm-in-arm. 

At  the  auberge  of  the  Golden  Sheep  Fritz  ordered  up 
a  dessert  into  the  now  deserted  salk-h-matiger,  and 
Father  Loerich  went  down  to  the  cellar  for  three  bottles 
of  champagne,  which  he  put  to  cool  in  a  bucket  of 
water  fresh  from  the  spring.  That  done,  the  party  took 
their  seats  at  the  window,  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  the  Anabaptist’s  char-h-batic  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  street.  Christel  was  seated  in  front,  and 
Suzel  behind  on  a  bundle  of  straw  in  the  midst  of  a 
heap  of  kougclhof  and  tarts  of  all  kinds  which  they  were 
always  in  the  habit  of  bringing  home  from  the  fair. 

Fritz,  seeing  Suzel  coming,  hastened  to  cut  the  wire 
of  one  of  the  bottles,  and  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  waggon  stopped  he  stood  up  in  the  window  and 
let  fly  the  cork  like  a  rocket,  exclaiming — 

“  To  the  prettiest  dancer  of  the  trekleins  in  Bischem  !” 

You  may  imagine  whether  the  little  Suzel  was  happy 
on  hearing  this ;  it  was  exactly  like  a  pistol-shot  at  a 
wedding.  Christel  laughed  heartily,  and  thought  to 
himself — 
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“  This  good-hearted  Mr.  Kobus  is  a  little  tipsy,  but 
one  can’t  be  surprised  at  that  on  a  fete  day.” 

And  entering  the  salky  he  raised  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  saying — 

“  That  ought  to  be  the  champagne  of  which  I  have 
often  heard — that  wine  of  France  which  turns  the 
heads  of  those  fighting  people,  and  leads  them  to  make 
war  on  all  the  world  !  Am  I  wrong  ?” 

“  No,  Father  Christel,  no  ;  take  a  seat,”  replied  Fritz. 
“  See,  Suzel,  here  is  your  chair  beside  me.  Take  one 
of  these  glasses.  To  the  health  of  my  fair  partner  !” 

All  the  party  hammered  on  the  table,  crying — 

“  Das  soli  gulden  I" 

And  then,  raising  their  elbows,  they  tossed  off  the 
bumper  with  a  clacking  of  tongues  like  the  sound  of 
flock  of  thrushes  at  the  myrtle  harvest. 

Suzel  only  dipped  her  rosy  lips  in  the  foaming  liquid, 
her  large  blue  eyes  raised  towards  Kobus,  and  said  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice — 

“Oh,  how  good  it  is  !  It  is  not  wine,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  far  better !” 

She  was  as  red  as  a  cherry ;  and  Fritz,  who  felt  as 
happy  as  a  king,  drew  himself  up  in  his  chair,  murmur¬ 
ing  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction — 

“  Yes,  yes,  it  isn’t  bad.” 

He  would  have  given  all  the  wines  of  France  and 
Germany  to  dance  the  treieleins  once  more  with  Suzel. 

How  a  man’s  ideas  can  change  in  three  months  ! 

Christel,  seated  opposite  the  window,  with  his  great 
felt  hat  resting  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  his  face  beam¬ 
ing,  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and  his  whip  between  his 
knees,  gazed  at  the  magnificent  sunshine  outside,  and, 
thinking  all  the  time  of  the  harvest,  kept  saying — 

“  Yes,  yes,  it  is  a  good  wine !” 

He  paid  no  attention  to  Kobus  and  Suzel,  who  smiled 
at  each  other  like  two  children  without  saying  a  word, 
perfectly  happy  in  being  together.  But  Joseph  observed 
them  with  a  dreamy  and  thoughtful  expression. 

Schoultz  filled  the  glasses  afresh,  exclaiming — 

“  You  may  say  what  you  like,  but  Frenchmen  have 
some  good  things  in  that  country  of  theirs  !  What  a 
pity  that  their  Champagne,  their  Burgundy,  and  their 
Bordeaux  are  not  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine !” 

“ Schoultz,”  said  Haan  gravely,  “you  don’t  know 
what  you  are  wishing  for.  Just  reflect  that  if  we  had 
these  provinces,  they  would  come  over  and  take  them 
from  us.  It  would  be  quite  another  sort  of  extermi¬ 
nation  from  that  of  their  liberty  and  equality — it  would 
be  the  end  of  the  world  ! — for  wine  is  something  real  and 
tangible,  and  these  Frenchmen,  who  are  always  talking 
of  first  principles,  sublime  ideas,  and  noble  sentiments, 
hold  fast  to  the  real  and  substantial.  Whilst  the  English 
are  ever  protecting  the  human  race  in  general,  and  would 
have  you  believe  they  never  cast  a  thought  on  such  trifles 
as  sugar,  pepper,  or  cotton,  the  French  on  their  side 
have  always  some  line  or  other  to  rectify.  Sometimes 
it  leans  too  much  to  the  right,  sometimes  too  much  to 
the  left.  They  call  that  resuming  their  natural  limits. 

“  As  for  the  fat  pasture-grounds,  the  vineyards,  the 
meadows,  and  forests  that  happen  to  lie  within  these 
lines,  that  is  a  thing  they  never  think  about ;  they  hold 
merely  to  their  ideas  or  justice  and  geometry.  Heaven 
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preserve  us  from  having  a  slice  of  Champagne  in  Saxony 
or  Mecklenburg ;  their  natural  limits  would  soon  be 
found  to  tend  in  that  direction  !  Far  better  to  buy  a 
few  bottles  of  good  wine  from  them  when  we  want 
them,  and  preserve  our  equilibrium.  Our  old  Germany 
loves  peace  and  quietness,  and  she  has  therefore  in¬ 
vented  the  equilibrium.  In  Heaven’s  name,  Schoultz, 
don’t  let  us  cherish  rash  desires  !” 

Haan  spoke  with  considerable  warmth,  and  Schoultz, 
emptying  his  glass,  abruptly  replied — 

“  You  speak  like  a  pacific  citizen,  but  I  as  a  warrior. 
Every  one  to  his  taste  and  profession.” 

So  saying,  he  knit  his  brow,  and  proceeded  to  uncork 
another  bottle. 

Christel,  Joseph,  Fritz,  and  Suzel  paid  no  attention  to 
this  dialogue. 

“  What  splendid  weather !”  exclaimed  Christel,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself.  “  Here  is  now  nearly  a  month  that 
we  have  had  no  rain,  and  every  evening  dew  in  abun¬ 
dance.  It  is  a  real  blessing  from  Heaven.” 

Joseph  filled  the  glasses. 

“Since  the  year  ’22,”  resumed  the  old  farmer,  “I 
don’t  remember  to  have  seen  such  fine  weather  for  get¬ 
ting  in  the  hay  harvest ;  and  that  year  the  wine,  too,  was 
very  good.  It  was  mild,  well-flavoured  wine.  There 
was  a  good  harvest  and  a  good  vintage.” 

“  Did  you  enjoy  yourself,  Suzel  ?”  asked  Fritz. 

“  Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  the  little  one ;  “  I  never 
enjoyed  myself  so  much  as  to-day.  I  shall  always  re¬ 
member  it !” 

She  looked  at  Fritz,  whose  eyes  were  suffused  with 
agitation  and  happiness. 

“  Come,”  said  he,  “  another  glass.” 

In  pouring  it  out  he  happened  to  touch  her  hand, 
and  a  thrill  ran  through  his  whole  frame. 

“  Do  you  like  the  treieleins,  Suzel  ?” 

“  Oh,  it  is  the  nicest  dance,  Mr.  Kobus  !  How  could  I 
help  liking  it  ?  And  then  with  such  music  !  Oh,  how 
good  the  music  was  !” 

“  Do  j’ou  hear;  Joseph  ?”  murmured  Fritz. 

“Yes,  yes,”  replied  the  Bohemian  in  a  low  voice.  “  I 
hear  it,  Kobus  ;  that  gives  me  pleasure — I  am  content.” 

He  looked  at  Fritz  as  if  he  would  read  to  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  and  Kobus  felt  in  such  a  state  of  happiness 
that  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  Meanwhile  the  three 
bottles  had  been  emptied.  Fritz,  turning  to  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  said — 

“  Father  Loerich,  two  bottles  more  !” 

But  at  this,  Christel,  starting  from  his  reverie,  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  Mr.  Kobus  !  Mr.  Kobus  !  what  are  you  thinking  of  ? 
I  should  be  sure  to  overturn  the  waggon  !  No,  no  ;  it’s 
now  after  five  o’clock.  It’s  full  time  we  were  on  the 
road.” 

“  Well,  since  you  wish  it.  Father  Christel,  we  must 
put  it  off  till  some  other  time.  So  you  don’t  like  this 
wine  ?” 

“  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Kobus,  I  like  it  greatly  ;  but 
although  mild  to  the  taste  it’s  terribly  strong.  I  might 
miss  my  way  if  I  took  any  more — he  !  he !  he  !  Come, 
Suzel,  we  must  go !” 

Suzel  rose  from  her  seat,  quite  agitated,  and  Fritz, 


holding  her  by  the  arm,  stuffed  the  dessert  into  the 
pockets  of  her  apron  :  macaroons,  almonds — in  sltort, 
everything. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Kobus  !”  sjiid  she  in  her  little  soft  voice, 
“  that’s  enough.” 

“  Eat  these  to  please  me,”  said  he  ;  “  you  have  pretty 
little  teeth,  Suzel,  just  made  for  eating  nice  things  ;  and 
we  must  some  day  or  other  drink  some  more  of  this 
small  white  wine  together,  since  you  say  you  like  it.” 

“  Oh !  good  gracious,  how  should  I  drink  such 
wine — it’s  so  dear  !”  said  she. 

“  Never  mind,  never  mind — I  know  what  I  am  say¬ 
ing,”  murmured  he  ;  “  you  shall  see  we  will  drink  some 
more  of  it  together.” 

And  Father  Christel,  who  was  slightly  elevated, 
looked  at  them,  saying  to  himself — 

“  What  a  good-hearted  man  Mr.  Kobus  is  !  Ah  ! 
the  Lord  does  well  to  shower  down  His  blessings  on 
such  men — it’s  like  the  dew  of  heaven,  every  one  gets 
his  share.” 

At  last  all  the  party  rose  to  go.  Fritz  gave  his  arm 
to  Suzel  and  led  the  way,  saying — 

“  I  must  certainly  see  my  partner  off.” 

When  they  reached  the  waggon  he  caught  Suzel 
under  the  arms,  and  crying,  “Jump,  Suzel !”  he  lifted 
her  like  a  feather  and  placed  her  on  the  straw,  which 
he  pulled  up  about  her  carefully. 

“Push  your  little  feet  well  into  it,”  Sciid  he;  “the 
evenings  are  getting  cool  now.” 

Then  without  waiting  for  any  answer  he  went 
straight  up  to  Father  Christel,  and  shook  him  heartily 
by  the  hand. 

“  A  pleasant  journey  to  you.  Father  Christel,”  said 
he,  “  and  safe  home !” 

“  I  wish  you  a  very  pleasant  evening,  gentlemen,” 
replied  the  old  farmer,  seating  himself  beside  the  shaft 
and  taking  the  reins. 

Suzel  had  turned  quite  pale.  Fritz  took  her  hand, 
and  raising  his  forefinger — 

“  Remember !  we  are  to  drink  some  more  of  the 
little  white  wine  together !”  said  he ;  which  made  her 
smile. 

Christel  gave  a  smart  cut  of  the  whip  to  his  horses, 
which  set  off  at  a  gallop.  Haan  and  Schoultz  had  re¬ 
turned  into  the  auberge.  Fritz  and  Joseph  remained 
standing  on  the  threshold,  looking  after  the  vehicle  -, 
Fritz,  especially,  never  took  his  eyes  off  it.  It  was  just 
about  to  disappear  round  the  corner  when  Suzel  turned 
her  head  quickly. 

Then  Kobus,  throwing  his  two  arms  about  Joseph, 
gave  him  a  hearty  hug,  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  Bohemian  in  a  deep  soft  voice, 
“  it  is  a  good  thing  to  embrace  an  old  friend  !  But  her 
whom  you  love,  and  who  loves  you— ah,  Fritz,  that 
is  another  thing !” 

Kobus  saw  that  Joseph  had  guessed  everything.  He 
felt  as  if  he  could  burst  into  tears;  but  all  at  once, 
seizing  the  Bohemian  by  the  hand,  he  began  to  jump 
about,  exclaiming — 

“  Come  along,  old  fellow,  come  along ;  let’s  have 
some  fun  and  enjoy  ourselves.  Now  for  the  Madame 
Hiitte.  What  a  glorious  evening !  What  a  lovely  sun  !” 
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SIGNOR  MARIO. 


The  summer  season  of  1871  will  always  have  a 
regretful  association  in  the  memory  of  old  opera- 
goers  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  one  in 
which  this  renowned  tenor  singer  bade  farewell  to  that 
lyric  stage  of  which  he  has  been  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  peerless  ornament.  We  use  the  word 
“  peerless  ”  advisedly,  for  though  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  had  predecessors  to  surpass  him  in  power  if 
not  in  charms  of  voice,  in  all  those  combined  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  person,  breeding,  refinement,  and  poetic  grace, 
which,  united  in  one  being,  formed,  in  addition  to  his 
exquisite  musical  gifts,  a  model  for  the  painter’s  pencil 
or  sculptor’s  chisel,  Mario  has  never  had,  and  probably 
never  will  have,  a  rival. 

His  excellence  was  one  of  those  unique  things  that 
c.an  scarcely  be  criticised  or  described  in  words,  but 
which,  once  seen  and  enjoyed,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
As  has  often  before  been  said  of  this  incomparable  artiste, 
he  was,  in  every  respect — voice,  person,  manner — the 
most  perfect  opera  lover  ever  seen  ;  his  impersonations 
were  complete  in  a  pictorial  and  picturesque,  as  well  as 
in  a  musical  and  histrionic  sense,  and  he  once  “  gone 
from  our  gaze,”  we  may  look  in  vain  for  such  another 
John  of  Leyden  (7/  Profeta),  Raoul  de  Nangis  {GU 
Ugonotti),  Gennaro  [Lucrezia  Borgia),  the  two  dukes  in 
II  Ballo  in  Maschera  and  Rigoletto,  Faust,  and,  last  of  all, 
but  above  all,  Fernando  in  La  Favorita,  a  part  in  which 
he  literally  surpassed  himself,  holding  his  audiences 
spell-bound,  electrified  by  the  force  of  his  transcendent 
genius.  We,  in  common  with  many  other  writers, 
have  often  dilated  upon  his  superb  impersonation  of  this 
character,  in  particular  in  that  fine  dramatic  scene  in  the 
third  act  when  he  spurns  the  dignities  and  favours 
bestowed  on  him  “  al prezzo  del  mio  omr  ”  (at  the  price 
of  my  honour).  For  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  no 
pen  or  words  could  render  justice  to  that  magnificent 
outburst  of  passion,  and  for  such  as  unfortunately  have 
not,  all  attempts  to  depict  it  would  be  utterly  in¬ 
adequate. 

Equally  beautiful  and  emotional,  though  in  an  opposite 
style,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  breathed  rather  than 
sang  the  exquisite  cantabile  airs  Una  vergin,  un  angiol 
diamor,  in  the  first  act,  and  Angiol  si  pur  in  the  last ; 
while  in  that  grand  emotional  scena,  Vieni,  ab !  Vieni, 
that  follows,  as  in  the  sublime  passion-duet  of  the  fourth 
act  of  Meyerbeer’s  Huguenots,  he  carried  his  audience 
literally  captive  to  his  own  enthusiasm  and  the  match¬ 
less  force  with  which,  in  both  scenes,  he  depicted  the 
struggle  between  love,  duty,  and  remorse.  But  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  instances  ;  as  before  said,  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  Mario’s  impersonations  description 
is  unnecessary,  and  to  others  mere  words  must  fail  to 
convey  any  idea  of  the  persuasive  charm  of  his  voice, 
his  highly-finished  style  of  phrasing  and  vocalisation, 
and  the  graceful  perfection  and  refinement  of  his  bearing 
and  manner,  embodying  as  it  did  the  triple  qualifications 
of  poet,  painter,  and  nobleman. 

An  elegant  and  imaginative  writer,  in  whose  mind 


sweet  sounds  are  always  associated  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  colour,  has,  with  admirable  perception,  likened  the 
voice  of  Mario  to  “  a  beautiful  violet,  more  resembling 
satin  than  velvet.” 

Giovanni  Mario,  Count  of  Candia,  was  born  at 
Cagliari  in  1812.  Descended  from  an  ancient  and 
distinguished  family  of  the  Italian  nobility,  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  high  birth  were  added  those  of  singular  personal 
attractions — his  fiice  and  form  being  models  for  the 
sculptor — and  the  endowment  of  a  tenor  voice  of  charm¬ 
ing  and  sympathetic  quality,  which  was  at  first  only 
cultivated  for  the  delight  of  the  domestic  and  private 
circle,  of  which  the  young  and  handsome  officer  of  the 
guardia  nobile  (household  troops)  was  the  veritable  idol. 

A  little  anecdote  of  this  period  of  his  career  will 
show  that  among  his  numerous  good  gifts  the  virtue 
of  early  rising  was  not  numbered,  and  that,  as  now, 
it  must  be  confessed,  so  in  his  early  years,  he  courted 
his  pillow  till  the  day  was  somewhat  advanced.  One 
morning,  when  he  happened  to  be  the  officer  on  guard 
at  the  palace,  he  was  not  up  at  the  appointed  hour 
for  duty,  and  the  future  idol  of  the  public  all  over 
Europe  was  ignobly  placed  under  arrest,  and  had  to 
suffer  for  this  escapade  some  hours  of  “  durance  vile  ” 
in  the  citadel. 

Like  many  of  his  impulsive  and  generous-hearted 
countrymen,  Mario  adopted  the  extreme  Liberal  side  of 
politics,  and  his  freely-expressed  opinions  led  to  his  being 
exiled  from  his  native  land  ;  and  it  was  in  Paris,  at  the 
house  of  the  Comtesse  de  Merlin,  where  he  happened 
to  be  dining,  that  the  idea  was  first  broached  by  the 
Prince  Belgieoso,  himself  a  distinguished  amateur  singer 
and  connoisseur,  of  the  young  officer’s  making  use  of  the 
splendid  powers  with  which  Nature  had  so  liberally 
gifted  him  as  a  means  of  recruiting  his  fortunes,  some¬ 
what  impaired  by  the  gay  extravagance  of  such  a  jeunesse 
dore  as  that  of  Mario  indubitably  was. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  table  of  the  charming  and 
spirituel  comtesse  was  M.  Duponchel,  then  manager  of 
the  Italian  Opera  House  there,  and  it  was  with  him  that 
Mario’s  first  engagement,  at  1,500  francs  a  month,  was 
signed,  though  not  without  some  dread  by  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  of  the  displeasure  of  the  young  gentleman’s 
father,  who  was  a  major-general  in  the  Piedmontese 
army,  and  governor,  at  different  times,  of  Nice  and 
Novara,  and  was,  moreover,  somewhat  of  a  martinet  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

After  undergoing  the  necessary  ordeal  of  a  few 
months’  hard  work,  he  made  his  dehut  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1838,  in  the 
part  of  Robert  le  Diable  in  the  opera  of  that  name,  a 
character  for  which,  not  alone  by  his  musical  talents, 
but  by  his  grace  and  charm  of  manner  and  chivalrous 
bearing,  he  was  pre-eminently  adapted,  and  his  success 
was  such  that  he  was  at  once  received  and  adopted  by 
the  Parisian  public  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
renowned  Rubini. 

Though  it  might  appear  singular  that  the  hero  of  a 
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German  opera  should  be  selected  as  the  rule  d'entree 
for  a  singer  so  essentially  and  intrinsically  Italian,  his 
impersonation  of  the  character  was  received  with  the 
utmost  favour  and  enthusiasm,  his  natural  inexperience 
in  the*  routine  and  business  of  the  stage  being  more 
than  atoned  for  by  the  exceptional  charm  of  his  voice 
and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  manner.  Time  alone, 
it  was  said,  was  wanting  to  mature  his  powers. 

To  chronicle  the  successes  of  which  his  after  career 
was  entirely  composed  would  be  an  impossible  task. 

It  was  in  the  season  of  1840  that  he  first  appeared 
before  a  London  audience  on  the  boards  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  as  Gennaro  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  at  once  decided,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  from  that  day  to  the  present  he  has  remained 
firmly  fixed  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  favour  to 
which  he  was  unanimously  raised  by  the  English  public, 
with  whom  he  speedily  became  the  object  of  an  ad¬ 
miration  and  worship  that  has  been  described  as  even 
idolatrous. 

The  records  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  the  Haymarket 
between  1840  and  1847  contain  accounts  of  sharp 
reproaches  levelled  at  the  then  existent  management  by 
members  of  royalty  when  an  opera  chanced  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  the  name  of  the  popular  tenor  being 
Included  in  the  cast,  as  was,  in  truth,  but  rarely  the 
case,  and  an  organ  of  no  common  delicacy  of  timbre 
had  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  owing  to  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  the  public,  which  did  literally  “  grow  by 
what  it  fed  on,”  and  no  wonder  :  who  can  ever  forget 
the  grace  and  freshness,  the  beautiful  distinctness  of 
articulation,  the  ineffable  charm  he  could  impart  to  the 
iimplest  ballad  in  any  language,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Can  e  gentil.  La  Donna  e  mobile,  Aime  moi  bien,  and 
“  Good-bye,  Sweetheart.” 

In  1847,  Signor  Mario,  in  conjunction  with  Mesdames 
Grisi  and  Persiani,  and  Signori  Persiani  and  Tamberlik, 
and  with  Signor,  now  Sir  Michael,  Costa,  as  conductor, 
seceded  from  the  old  opera-house  in  the  Haymarket  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  then  for  the  first  time  known 
as  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  on  the  boards  of 
which  establishment  he  continued  to  increase  his  fame 
by  the  performance  of  his  old  parts  and  the  creation  of 
new.  Among  the  latter  may  be  particularised  John  of 
Leyden  and  Raoul  de  Nangis,  the  principal  characters 
in  two  of  Meyerbeer’s  masterpieces,  both  of  which 
assumptions  he  at  once  stamped  as  his  own  by  prescrip¬ 
tive  right,  surrounding  them,  by  his  histrionic  as  well  as 
musicd  genius,  with  a  halo  of  glory.  Apart  from  these 
attributes,  his  impersonations  became,  from  the  pictu¬ 
resque  elegance  and  classical  correctness  of  his  costume, 
historical  portraits,  for  rarely  has  an  artiste  crossed  the 
stage  who  has  dressed  his  characters  to  such  perfection 
from  the  tip  of  the  flowing  plume  to  the  heel  of  the 
boot  as  Mario.  Each  of  his  separate  impersonations 
floats  vividly  before  our  memory  like  the  thought  of  a 
picture  by  Titian  or  Paul  Veronese.  With  him  poetry. 


painting,  and  music  seemed  truly  sister  arts,  and  while  1 
gazing  on  such  living,  breathing  portraits  one  was  led  ■ 
to  exclaim,  “  The  beautiful  is  not  dead  !” 

To  return  to  his  public  career,  too  soon  brought  to  a 
close,  his  first  appearance  as  Sir  Raoul  de  Nangis  was 
in  the  season  of  1848,  Madame  Pauline  Garcia  being 
the  Valentine ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  last 
public  performance  (with  the  single  exception  of  his 
benefit  night)  was  in  this  his  justly-celebrated  character. 

At  the  latest  theatre  in  Covent  Garden  (the  former 
one  having  been  burnt  down  in  1856)  the  most  signal  | 
events  have  been  the  creation  by  Signor  Mario  of  two 
original  parts,  Faust  and  Romeo.  In  the  former  cha¬ 
racter — the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  the  two, 
partly  because  the  opera  is  so — Mario  was  the  very 
realisation  of  the  poet’s  dream,  and  in  presence  of  such  ■ 
a  lover  it  would  be  hard  to  wonder  at  poor  Gretchen’s  | 
sorrowful  infatuation.  I 

Faust  was  first  performed  by  him  at  the  Royal  Italian  1 
Opera  in  the  May  of  1 864,  with  Madame  Pauline  Lucca 
as  Marguerite,  and  M.  Faure  as  Mephistopheles,  and  I 

for  the  last  time  on  the  boards  of  the  same  theatre  on  r 

the  nth  of  July,  1871,  M.  Faure  then  also  appearing 
as  the  demon  tempter,  the  rule  of  the  interesting  heroine 
being  undertaken  by  Madame  Miolan  Carvalho,  the  I 
original  representative  of  the  part  when  the  opera  was  I 
first  produced  at  the  Thekre  Lyrique,  Paris.  It  may  I 
be  safely  asserted  that  he  never  performed  it  without  I 
showing  himself  the  beau-ideal  of  Goethe’s  metaphysical  | 
and  yet  impassioned  hero,  and  the  most  perfect  inter-  ] 
preter  of  Gounod’s  tender  and  spirituel  music.  1 

About  two  years  ago  Signor  Mario  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Russian  capital,  where  he  met  with  a  reception  worthy 
even  of  his  high  merits ;  and  his  re-appearance  in  the 
season  of  1870  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent 
Garden,  was  hailed  by  his  admirers  with  a  fervour  of 
enthusiasm  that  showed  how  deeply  his  absence  had 
been  felt. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Signor  Mario  had  the  irrepa¬ 
rable  misfortune  to  be  deprived,  by  death,  of  his  beloved 
partner,  better  known  as  the  gifted  and  once  celebrated 
prima  donna,  Giulia  Grisi,  by  whom  he  has  three  chil¬ 
dren,  daughters,  who  largely  inherit  the  beauty  and 
genius  of  their  illustrious  parents.  The  eldest  in  parti¬ 
cular  has  a  strong  taste  and  talent  for  the  literary  branch 
of  art. 

This  year  (1871J  Mario’s  re-appearance  in  a  round  of 
those  famous  impersonations  with  which  his  name  is 
indissolubly  associated  was  an  event  of  the  deepest  inte¬ 
rest,  the  gratification  of  these  performances  being  only 
lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  intended  as  a 
last  farewell  to  that  lyric  stage  of  which  he  has  been  for 
so  long  the  brightest  ornament. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1871,  the  curtain  falling  on  the 
last  scene  of  La  Favorita  hid  for  ever  from  the  longing 
gaze  of  the  public  its  most  popular  and  petted  idol,  the 
incomparable  singer-actor,  Mario. 
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WOMEN  IN  ARMS. 


Those  who  somewhat  boldly  estimate  the  capacity 
of  woman,  and  deliberately  state  she  is  incapable  of 
great  tasks,  know  but  little  of  what  was  taking  place  in 
the  world  during  some  of  the  most  remarkable  pages  in 
its  history.  In  these,  and,  indeed,  in  all  ages,  may  be 
found  ample  illustration  to  show  that  where  the  genius 
of  man  failed  hers  proved  triumphant ;  and  if  it  be 
remembered  how  degraded  her  lot  was  when  she  first 
displayed  her  remarkable  powers,  it  will  be  felt  how 
impossible  it  is  to  calculate  what  she  is  capable  of  under 
happier  circumstances.  That  such  services  as  those  she 
rendered  in  olden  times  have  not  been  repeated  in  our 
own  day  is  because  the  necessity  has  not  arisen,  and  we 
should  be  sorry  were  it  ever  to  arise.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  women  trained  to  arms  and  to  hear  of  their 
martial  successes  ;  our  wives  and  daughters  fighting  in 
the  van  of  battle,  our  sisters  storming  a  fortress,  or,  in  a 
word,  engaging  in  any  pursuit  of  such  an  Amazonian 
character  ;  for  to  danger  and  scenes  of  bloodshed  no  one 
would  wish  the  sex  to  be  exposed,  and  not  through  any 
fear  of  incapacity  or  cowardice.  Where  women  have 
fought  they  have  done  so  with  great  distinction.  The 
daring  assault  of  Bactria  by  Semiramis,  when  the  Assy¬ 
rians  invaded  Media,  indicates  the  courage  and  skill  of 
woman  under  danger  which  arrested  the  march  of  the 
conquering  Ninus.  When  he  and  his  great  officers  sat 
down  in  despair  before  the  massive  walls  of  the  fortress, 
this  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  shepherd,  boldly  offered 
a  plan  of  attack,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  leading  the 
troops  on  the  citadel.  Her  services  were  accepted, 
and  amidst  “  a  cloud  of  arrows  and  a  dense  shower  of 
missiles”  she  mounted  the  scaling-ladders,  followed  by 
those  who  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  her  intrepid 
bravery,  and  planted  the  royal  standard  on  the  roof  before 
the  eyes  of  the  amazed  king.  The  victory  of  Queen 
Tomyris  over  Cyrus  illustrates  her  wonderful  military 
capacity,  for  after  the  latter  had  gained  by  means  of 
stratagem  great  advantages  (he  had  caused  a  pretended 
retreat  to  be  made,  and  left  his  camp  stored  with  wine, 
so  that  the  thirsty  Massagetae  might  succumb  to  its 
influence,  which  they  did,  and  were  consequently 
routed),  the  queen  gathered  together  the  remnants  of 
her  army,  and  advancing  personally  to  the  charge,  com¬ 
pletely  defeated  the  Persians,  while  Cyrus  himself  fell 
dead  on  the  field. 

Of  these  two  queens,  Semiramis  and  Tomyris,  we 
speak  alone  as  military  women,  as  in  many  other  respects 
their  actions  inspire  the  reader  with  abhorrence — the 
latter  for  her  crimes  in  pursuit  of  revenge,  and  the  former 
for  those  committed  under  the  influence  of  ambition. 
The  feat  of  Artemisia,  the  ally  of  Xerxes,  when  he 
invaded  Greece,  shows  woman  in  a  new  character,  that 
of  a  naval  heroine.  During  the  engagement  at  Salamis 
she  fought  with  distinguished  bravery  as  commander  of 
the  Persian  squadron,  but  on  the  Greeks  proving  victo¬ 
rious,  and  her  own  escape  being  cut  off,  she  boldly 
adopted  the  expedient  of  running  down  the  ship  on  board 


of  which  was  Damasithymus,  King  of  the  Calyndians, 
and  in  the  confusion  reached  the  shore  unhurt. 

One  of  the  most  skilful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wisest 
ai)d  most  humane  warrior  queens  was  a  Hindoo  lady 
reigning  in  the  Deccan  during  the  time  of  Akhbar  Khan. 
Knowing  the  great  wealth  of  Queen  Durgautti,  Akhbar 
despatched  an  immense  army  to  take  forcible  possession 
of  her  dominions,  which  was  met  by  the  queen  sword 
in  hand  at  the  head  of  her  troops.  At  the  first  charge 
her  ranks  were  thrown  into  confusion,  when  she  threw 
herself  in  the  front  and  so  re-animated  the  panic-stricken 
soldiers  that  they  turned  furiously  on  the  foe  and  drove 
him  from  the  field.  On  reinforcements  arriving  the 
enemy  returned  and  attacked  the  Mahrattas,  causing 
again  a  panic,  but  which  the  queen  subdued  and  recom¬ 
menced  the  struggle,  though  in  the  end  she  was  defeated, 
yet  not  before  her  son’s  death  and  her  eye  and  neck  were 
pierced  by  arrows.  Determined  to  save  her  honour,  the 
noble  lady  fell  by  her  own  dagger. 

Few  as  these  illustrations  are,  they  serve  to  show  that 
women  have  taken  high  rank  amongst  the  great  conque¬ 
rors  of  the  world.  I'o  give  in  detail  their  numerous 
conquests  would  require  volumes,  not  pages,  especially 
to  recall  from  history  the  triumphant  marches  of  those 
queens  whose  deeds  we  have  meagrely  mentioned.  We 
have  drawn  attention  to  their  careers  that  it  may  be  seen 
to  what  greatness  women  have  attained  in  the  art  man 
claims  as  peculiarly  his  own,  and  moreover  to  prove  the 
absurdity  of  circumscribing  their  capacity  and  genius. 
“  My  men  have  become  women,  and  my  women  men !” 
exclaimed  Xerxes,  the  commander  of  five  millions  of 
soldiers,  on  seeing  the  prowess  of  the  sex  when  engaged 
with  the  Athenians ;  and  such  may  be  said  on  nearly 
every  occasion  women  have  been  found  in  arms.  We 
say  nearly,  because  when  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine  assumed 
the  dress  and  arms  of  a  crusader  as  the  leader  of  a 
chosen  band  of  matrons  and  maidens  similarly  equipped, 
she  ran  a  great  risk  of  being  captured  or  slain  through 
obstinacy  on  the  one  hand  and  a  lack  of  military  skill  on 
the  other.  All  honour,  however,  to  those  noble  ladies 
for  their  devotion  and  enterprise  in  undergoing  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  long  disastrous  voyages  to  serve  the  cause 
which  at  that  time  had  developed  a  spirit  of  chivalry  in 
Europe  marvellous  in  its  character  and  wonderful  in  its 
fruits.  Eleanora  and  her  troop  of  horse,  we  have  said, 
were  not  successful.  They  had  proceeded  in  advance  of 
the  main  army  under  King  Louis  of  France,  and  were 
accompanied  by  a  knight  in  command  of  the  troop,  when 
the  queen  proposed  to  halt  in  a  lovely  valley  girt  with 
thick  wood  and  sheltered  completely  from  the  wind, 
which  blew  in  strong  gusts.  To  this  the  knight  was 
opposed  on  military  grounds,  but  being  overruled,  the 
troop  encamped,  and  the  result  was  an  assault  by  the 
Arabs,  who  captured  the  whole  band.  The  French, 
however,  came  u,)  shortly  afterwards  and  procured  the 
release  of  the  captives,  though  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
life. 
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Margaret  of  Anjou,  it  is  asserted,  took  herself  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  battle  against  the  Duke  of  York, 
•which  resulted  in  a  Lancastrian  victory ;  and  it  is  also  said 
that  Boadicea  “  personally  led  the  British  host  to  battle” 
with  her  crown  of  “  golden  tresses  falling  in  rich  luxu¬ 
riance  to  her  waist.”  It  will  be  remembered  too  well 
to  require  any  mention  here  the  record  of  Joan  d’ Arc’s 
‘  mission  in  France,  and  the  prodigies  of  valour  she  per¬ 
formed  in  cutting  her  way  into  Orleans,  then  invested  by 
the  English  ;  her  great  feat  in  crowning  King  Charles 
at  Rheims,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  after  covering  herself  with  glory,  being  burned 
alive  at  the  stake. 

Women  have,  however,  been  found  in  arms  inspired 
by  neither  ambition  nor  chivalry ;  for  instance,  the 
Amazonides  of  Cappadocia  were  trained  to  arms  and 
the  administration  of  government,  while  the  men  of 
the  nation  span  wool  and  performed  the  duties  of  house¬ 
keepers.  The  former  were  distinguished  for  great  valour 
and  resolution,  military  enterprise,  and  discipline,  and 
particularly  for  their  contemptuous  bearing  to  the 
opposite  sex.  They  were  armed  with  axes,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  javelin,  which  they  hurled  with  won¬ 
derful  precision  and  strength,  consequent  on  an  opera¬ 
tion  performed  in  childhood  to  impart  freedom  to  the 
arm  at  maturity.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  benighted 
and  brutal  King  of  Dahomey  depended  mainly  on  the 
corps  of  Amazons  in  his  service  for  security  against  his 
enemies,  and  it  is  recorded  by  an  eye-witness  of  a 
pitched  battle  between  the  king’s  forces  of  women  and 
the  warriors  of  a  neighbouring  power,  that  such  was 
the  fury  of  the  onslaught  and  the  intrepid  bravery 
with  which  it  was  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  that  although  ultimately  defeated,  the  loss 
of  their  conquerors  was  terrific.  From  Herodotus  we 
learn  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Zaveces  per¬ 
formed  the  work  of  charioteers  on  the  battle-field,  and 
as  occasion  required  also  used  the  sword  and  javelin  as 
auxiliary  troops.  The  Libyan  women  were  incited  to 
deeds  of  martial  daring  by  festivals  in  which  the  maidens 


of  separate  tribes  ranged  themselves  in  the  order 
of  opposing  hosts  fronting  the  temple  of  their  patron 
goddess,  and  when  the  signal  was  given,  com¬ 
menced  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  attack  upon  each 
other,  which  was  never  closed  until  the  survivors  were 
unable  to  continue  the  struggle.  The  mothers  of 
Iberia,  though  unskilled  in  war,  were  strongly  imbued 
with  the  fierce  tastes  of  their  lords.  They  were  so 
ferocious  that  reverses  in  the  field  led  to  slaughter  in 
the  household  rather  than  the  enemy  should  drag  into 
captivity  their  sons  and  daughters.  Although  the 
women  of  these  and  other  barbarous  nations  were 
accustomed  more  or  less  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  fre¬ 
quently  surpassed  their  mates  in  valour  and  skill  if  not 
in  physical  strength,  they  were  thus  trained  because 
of  an  imperative  custom,  and  not  by  reason  eitherof  enthu¬ 
siasm  or  any  suddenly-created  necessity.  They  became 
soldiers  and  fought  as  such  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  obedience  to  the  laws  they 
feared. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  martial  viragos,  the 
Spartan  and  Roman  ladies,  and  the  Dutch  women 
who  won  renown  in  the  Revolution  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  were  moved  by  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty 
in  accomplishing  the  great  objects  of  their  lives.  The 
courage  and  devotion  of  the  Roman  dames  saved 
the  city  when  Coriolanus  contemptuously  rejected  the 
supplications  and  prayers  alike  of  legislator  and  priest ; 
and  when  Brennus  lay  a  besieger  at  its  gates,  threatening 
destruction  to  all  within,  their  entreaties  and  sacrifices 
again  prevailed.  At  Canntc,  also,  they  spared  neither 
their  gold  nor  jewels,  until,  stripped  of  purse  and 
trinket,  humiliated  and  agonised  in  fear,  mercy  was 
wrung  from  the  conqueror’s  lips.  These  proud  matrons 
and  maidens  fought  tougher  battles  than  ever  did  knight 
of  Christendom,  though  wielding  no  weapons  but  those 
natural  to  their  se.x,  yet  these  were  so  tempered  with 
patriotic  fire  that  hearts  hard  and  unimpressionable  as  iron 
were  softened,  and  the  hosts  thirsting  after  the  fruits  of 
conquest  quickly  melted  away. 


STOLEN  FRUIT. 


I  WOULD  give  so  much  now  if  I’d  only 
Obeyed  dear  mamma,  and  not  read 
That  horrible  ghost-story.  Gracious, 
How  strangely  it  runs  in  my  head  ! 


I’ve  counted  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

But  that  doesn’t  alter  my  fright. 

I’d  rather  have  lots  of  sound  whippings 
Than  pass  through  another  such  night. 


I’ve  crept  deep  down  under  the  bedclothes ; 

I’m  trying  as  hard  as  I  can 
To  care  not  a  bit  for  the  darkness. 

But  just  go  to  sleep  like  a  man. 


Of  course  I  deserve  to  feel  frightened ; 
Mamma  was  so  careful  to  say. 

Remember,  don’t  touch  this  book,  Johnny,” 
The  morning  she  put  it  away. 


The  story  was  nonsense,  I’m  certain  ; 

Such  things  never  happen— oh,  no ; 
How  queer  that  I  shouldn’t  believe  it. 
And  yet  should  be  shivering  so  ! 


And  then,  like  a  bad,  silly  fellow, 

I  read  it  all  through  on  the  sly. 
Forgetting  what  God  did  to  Adam 
When  he  disobeyed,  by-the-bye. 
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LORTZING  AND  HIS  OPERA  OF  “CZAR  UND  ZIMMERMANN” 


(“peter  the 

The  success  and  popularity  which  attended  the 
recent  production  of  Peter  the  Shipwright  inspires 
interest  and  curiosity  concerning  the  German  composer, 
whose  very  name,  highly  esteemed  as  it  is  in  his  own 
land,  was  hitherto,  except  by  musical  connoisseurs,  almost 
unknown  here. 

The  genius  of  Gustavus  Albert  Lortzing  was  of  a 
singularly  versatile  character,  combining  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  dramatic  composer,  lyric  actor,  and  orchestral 
leader,  in  all  of  which  he  shone  with  no  dull  or  reflected 
light. 

Born  at  Berlin  on  the  23  rd  of  October,  1803,  the  son 
of  a  respectable  tradesman  (a  currier)  of  the  city,  his 
father  and  mother  were  both  strongly  imbued  with 
theatrical  predilections,  which  they  gratified  by  joining  a 
company  of  amateurs  who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
theatrical  performances  at  a  theatre  called  the  “Urania,” 
and  as  it  was  here  that  many  of  young  Lortzing’s  hours 
were  passed,  he  too  acquired  a  taste  for  histrionics  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  had  for  his  first  master 
the  celebrated  Professor  Rungenhagen,  under  whose 
tuition  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  art. 

When  he  had  attained  his  ninth  year,  his  parents, 
having  determined  to  exchange  entirely  their  commercial 
for  dramatic  pursuits,  quitted  their  native  city  of  Berlin, 
and  accepted  engagements  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Germany,  accompanied  always  by  their  young  son,  who 
played  the  children’s  parts  in  the  dramas,  while  he  at 
the  same  time  continued  his  musical  studies,  learning, 
in  addition  to  the  science  of  composition,  to  play  on  the 
violin,  piano,  and  violoncello. 

During  the  years  1 819  to  1822  Lortzing  was  attached 
to  the  Dusseldorf  Theatre  in  the  capacity  of  second 
tenor,  and  in  1823,  his  voice  being  more  matured,  he 
sustained  with  great  credit  the  leading  tenor  parts  at 
Cologne  and  Brunswick.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he 
united  himself  in  marriage  with  a  talented  young  actress 
named  Mdlle.  Ahles.  The  year  following  he  wrote  his 
first  opera,  entitled  AU  Pacha  of  Janim,  which  was 
brought  out  at  Cologne  and  received  with  great  applause 
both  there  and  at  several  other  towns  in  Germany,  the 
composer  and  his  wife  continuing  at  the  same  time  to 
accept  engagements  on  the  boards  of  the  theatres  and 
opem-houses.  At  Mannheim,  where  they  were  both 
attached  to  the  Court  Theatre,  Lortzing  wrote,  in  1832, 
two  operettas,  entitled  The  Pole  and  his  Child,  and  A 
Scene  from  the  Life  of  Mozart,  both  of  which  were 
favourably  received,  and  enhanced  his  reputation  with 
the  public.  The  next  year  he  accepted  an  engagement 
as  principal  tenor  in  the  Leipsic  Theatre,  and  here  he 
continued  for  several  years  enjoying  in  a  twofold  capa¬ 
city  the  fame  and  joys  of  an  artist’s  life. 

His  next  composition  of  any  note  was  an  opera, 
brought  out  on  the  20th  of  February,  1837,  entitled 
Die  bieden  Ternisisr  (The  Two  Officers),  and  the  22nd 
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of  December  the  same  year  witnessed  the  production  at 
the  same  theatre  of  the  work  that  is  considered  his 
masterpiece,  the  Czar  und  Zimmermann  {the  Czar  and  the 
Carpenter),  an  opera  in  three  acts,  the  libretto  founded 
on  a  well-known  incident  in  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  which  obtained  a  complete  success  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  Germany  as  well  as  in  those  of  Russia 
and  Denmark. 

One  or  two  works  of  less  note  followed,  which  were 
not  so  well  received,  but  for  this  slight  disappointment 
he  was  amply  consoled  by  the  brilliant  success  of  an 
opera  entitled  Hans  Sachs,  produced  in  the  June  of 
1840,  a  work  abounding  with  fresh  and  beautiful  melody. 
His  next  operas  were  Canova  and  W^dd  Schultz,  or  the 
Voice  of  Nature,  produced  respectively  in  1841-2,  and  by 
this  time  Lortzing’s  fame  was  established  throughout 
Germany. 

In  1844  Lortzing  resigned  his  situation  as  a  singer  at 
the  Leipsic  Opera  House,  but  undertook  in  exchange 
that  of  leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  opera  he  conducted  in  his  new  capacity 
was  that  chef-d'oeuvre  of  his  great  countryman  and  pre¬ 
decessor  Mozart,  Don  Giovanni. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  own  opera  of 
Undine,  which  was  produced  at  Hamburg  in  the  winter 
of  1845,  and  had  a  most  successful  run  there,  as  well  as 
at  Leipsic  and  most  of  the  principal  theatres  of  Germany. 

Shortly  after  this,  Lortzing  transferred  his  services 
from  the  orchestra  of  the  Leipsic  Theatre  to  that  of  the 
Grand  Opera  at  Vienna,  where  he  brought  out  in  the 
spring  of  1846  his  new  opera,  Der  Waffenschmid  {The 
Armourer).  His  letters  at  this  period  are  curiously  full 
of  complaints  of  the  want  of  order  and  regularity  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  principal  theatre  of  the  most  music-loving 
capital  of  the  world,  and  of  the  poverty  of  the  resources 
at  his  command  for  the  proper  production  of  operas. 
His  chagrin  was  also  augmented  by  the  grief  occasioned 
him  by  the  death,  at  this  time,  of  his  beloved  and  gifted 
mother. 

His  next  operas  (if  we  except  one  entitled  The  Qiieen, 
suppressed  from  political  motives)  were  The  Grand 
Admiral  and  Die  Roland  Sknappen  {The  Knights  of  Roland), 
both  produced  at  Leipsic  between  the  years  1847-9,  and 
received  with  unanimous  applause. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  a  new  and  grand  imperial  theatre,  which 
had  just  been  opened  in  his  native  city  of  Berlin.  For 
this  theatre  he  composed  an  inaugural  overture  and  an 
operetta,  entitled  Die  Opernhrobe  {An  Opera  Rehearsal), 
which  last  work  was  his  swan’s  song. 

Although  his  health  had  been  for  some  time  in  a 
declining  state,  and  the  natural  gaiety  of  his  disposition 
had  given  place  to  a  depressing  melancholy,  his  tender 
and  devoted  wife  had  no  idea  that  the  end  was  so  near, 
when  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  apoplexy  the  2 1st  of 
January,  1851. 
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Feeling  more  unwell  than  usual  he  had  sent  for  a 
doctor,  but  Lortzing  was  dead  before  his  arrival. 

A  talented  composer,  an  amiable  and  kindly-hearted 
man,  Lortzing  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  his 
circle  of  acquaintance,  and  his  premature  death,  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight,  was  universally  regretted.  He  is 
considered  to  have  been  in  his  own  country  the  most 
generally  popular  of  German  composers,  and  few  comic 
operas  have  been  more  frequently  represented  on  the 
boards  of  the  principal  lyric  theatres  of  Germany  than 
the  Czar  unJ  Zimmermami,  lately  produced  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  with  unmistakable  success,  under  its 
English  title  of  Peter  the  Shipwright. 

The  story  is  amusing  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest,  though  somewhat  complicated.  The  czar  is, 
of  course,  the  prominent  figure,  though  disguised  in  the 
humble  garb  of  a  shipwright  working  in  a  dockyard  at 
Saardam,  in  which  locality  the  scene  of  the  opera  is 
laid. 

After  a  spirited  overture,  the  curtain  rises  to  a  dashing 
and  characteristic  chorus  of  shipwrights — 

“  Work  away, 

Drive  tlie  good  ship’s  work  along,  boys !” 

among  whom  are  two  Peters,  one  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  great  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  the  other  Peter 
Ivanhoff,  a  simple  deserter  from  the  Russian  army,  and 
quaking  from  fear  of  discovery.  The  latter  has,  how¬ 
ever,  found  courage  to  enter  upon  a  love  affair  with 
Maria,  the  pretty,  coquettish  niece  of  the  pompous  old 
burgomaster.  Van  Bett,  and  as  there  are  three  ambassa¬ 
dors  in  the  town — English,  Russian,  and  French — the 
last  of  whom  is  profuse  in  his  gallantries  to  the  fair 
Maria,  he  is  kept  in  a  perpetual  fever  of  jealousy. 

Maria  describes  his  state  in  a  captivating  aria — 
“  Ah !  jealousy  is  a  bad  companion,”  culminating  in  a 
brilliant  scena — “  If,  when  folks  are  tired  of  dancing,” 
at  the  end  of  which  the  lovers  retire,  and  we  find 
from  the  entrance  of  Lefort,  the  Russian  ambassador, 
who  is  in  his  master’s  confidence,  that  the  subjects  of 
the  czar  at  Moscow,  discontented  at  his  long  absence, 
have  risen  in  open  insurrection,  a  situation  that  gives 
occasion  for  a  finely  dramatic  recit. — “  Betrayed  !” 
and  aria — “  The  crown’s  bright  splendour — the  might 
of  the  sceptre,”  both  the  subject  and  treatment  being 
highly  impassioned  and  dramatic.  The  announcement 
that  the  burgomaster  is  coming  on  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  shipyard  causes  trepidation  to  the  two  Peters, 
who  both,  though  from  different  causes,  wish  to  shun 
observation.  The  portly  and  self-important  burgo¬ 
master  has  a  capital  comic  aria  dentrata — “Oh! 
heaven,  earth,  and  ocean.  I’m  going  raving in  parti¬ 
cular  the  melody  of  the  second  part — 

“  I  clever,  wise,  and  witty  am. 

The  pride  and  glory  of  Saardam 

is  exceedingly  tuneful,  genuinely  comic,  and  the  instru¬ 
mentation  very  effective.  He  has  been  desired  by  his 
authorities  to  make  inquiries  respecting  a  foreigner  work¬ 
ing  as  a  shipwright  under  the  (supposed)  feigned  name 
of  Peter,  and  at  his  request  the  widow  Browe,  the 
mistress  of  the  yard,  makes  all  the  men  answer  to  their 
names  before  him.  This  proceeding  is  embodied  in  an 
expressive  concerted  piece  and  chorus,  “  Now  leave  we 


our  labour,  the  bell  has  been  ringing,”  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  so  many  answering  to  the  name  of  Peter 
makes  “  confusion  worse  confounded  ”  in  the  mind  of 
the  bustling  official,  who  in  his  own  opinion  thinks  the 
person  “  wanted  ”  is  Peter  Ivanhoff,  overlooking  Peter 
Michaeloff,  the  name  assumed  by  the  disguised  Czar, 
and  when,  in  going  away,  he  encounters  the  English 
ambassador,  who  also  mysteriously  asks  his  assistance 
in  discovering  a  person  who  is  working  as  a  shipwright 
under  an  assumed  name,  promising  him  £^,ooo  as  a 
reward  for  success.  Van  Bett  thinks  his  fortune  is  made, 
and  though  doubtful  whether  Ivanhoff  is  a  great  man  or 
a  great  criminal,  resolves  to  place  no  obstacles  to  his 
union  with  his  niece  Maria.  His  sudden  conversion  to 
the  idea  of  their  marriage  is  a  puzzler  to  the  delighted 
but  bewildered  bridegroom  expectant. 

The  French  ambassador,  who  by  his  constant  flirta¬ 
tion  with  Maria  keeps  poor  Ivanhoff  still  on  the  rack, 
has  the  sagacity  to  discover  who  is  the  real  czar,  and 
lets  him  know  he  has  seen  through  his  disguise.  How¬ 
ever,  all  agree  to  join  harmoniously  in  dancing,  feasting, 
and  singing  at  the  festival  about  to  take  place  in  honour 
of  the  wedding  of  the  widow  Browe’s  brother,  and  the 
act  concludes  with  a  spirited  dramatic  ensemble  and  chorus 
finale. 

The  second  act  opens  in  the  widow  Browe’s  tavern, 
with  a  festive  chorus,  “  Long  live  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  !  Hail !”  At  one  table  the  czar  and  the  Russiarv 
ambassador  are  seen  apparently  busily  engaged  in  dis¬ 
cussing  affairs  of  state,  though  Peter  the  Great  is  still 
in  his  shipwright’s  garb.  The  French  marquis  enters 
and  is  invited  to  join  the  conclave,  but  as  curious  eyes 
are  prying  about,  he  is  soon  after  asked  to  sing,  to 
divert  suspicion,  and  complies  with  the  request  by  sing¬ 
ing  a  charming  romance,  with  harp  accompaniment, 
“  Fare  thee  well,  sweet  Flemish  maiden,”  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  in  the  opera,  as  is  also  a  delicious  unac¬ 
companied  sestett,  “  The  work  that  we’re  beginning.’” 
At  an  opposite  table  a  counterplot  is  going  on  with  the 
English  ambassador  and  the  Dutch  burgomaster,  trying 
to  instil  into  the  brain  of  the  jealous-pated  Ivanhoff, 
whose  whole  thoughts  are  absorbed  by  his  Maria,  that 
they  have  discovered  his  incognito,  and  addressing  hinv 
as  “  your  gracious  majesty.”  The  morceau  d ensemble  in 
which  this  action  is  carried  on,  “  But  are  you  sure  that 
no  one  us  can  hear  is  conspicuous  for  the  highly 
dramatic  character  of  the  orchestration,  th6  air  being  a 
recurrence  of  the  leading  theme  of  the  overture.  After 
the  wedding  song  with  chorus,  “  Charming  maiden, 
why  do  blushes  ?”  a  gay  and  sprightly  melody,  an 
unpleasant  interruption  to  the  festivities  is  caused  by  the 
irruption  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers  sent  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Amsterdam  to  arrest  all  foreigners  found  in  the 
dockyards  who  cannot  give  satisfactory  accounts  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  onus  of  this  summary  proceeding  falls  on 
Van  Bett,  who  has  a  capital  comic  aria,  “  Oh  I’m  a  per¬ 
fect  wonder,”  and  his  determination  to  arrest  every  one, 
“  ambassadors ,  innkeepers ,  wor  kmen ,  and  czars ,”  arouses- 
the  wild  blood  of  the  real  Peter,  who  sturdily  resists  the- 
threatened  insult,  and  the  curtain  descends  on  the  second 
act  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  general  tumult. 

Act  III.  opens  in  the  garden  of  the  widow  Browe’s 
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tavern,  with  the  river  and  the  harbour  discernible  in  the 
distance,  and  the  burgomaster  actively  engaged  in  putting 
someof  the  citizens  of  Saardam,  male  and  female,  through 
the  rehearsal  he  has  composed  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  the  parish  clerk  in  honour  of  the  supposed  czar, 
Peter  Ivanhoff,  whom  he  is  resolved  to  greet  as  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias.  This  composition,  “  Hail  to  the 
happy  day  on  which  you  came  among  us  !”  is  a  genuine 
and  original  specimen  of  comic  humour. 

The  comedy  of  errors  is  continued  for  some  time 
longer,  producing  the  natural  amount  of  equivoque  on  all 
sides.  A  czar  and  a  deserter  are  to  be  discovered,  and 
as  the  omniscient  burgomaster  has  decided  that  Ivanhoff 
is  the  czar,  the  other  Peter  must  be  the  deserter.  The 
real  czar  is,  however,  almost  maddened  at  the  closing  of 
the  harbour,  by  which  he  is  prevented  from  returning  to 
his  own  country  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  his 
subjects.  In  the  nick  of  time  he  comes  across  Ivanhoff, 
the  bewildered  recipient  of  royal  honours,  and  who  has 
just  been  presented  by  the  deceived  English  ambassador 
with  a  passport,  which  the  true  czar  eagerly  takes  from 
him,  presenting  him  in  return  with  a  sealed  paper,  which 
he  is  ordered  not  to  open  till  an  hour  has  elapsed.  A 
melody-breathing  quartett  brings  matters  to  a  climax. 
While  Van  Bett’s  choral  ode  is  being  performed  before 
the  fictitious  czar,  the  booming  of  cannon  announces 
that  a  vessel  is  quitting  the  harbour,  and  soon  she 
appears  bearing  on  her  deck  Peter  Michaeloff,  no  longer 
dressed  as  a  humble  shipwright,  but  as  the  czar  in  propria 
persona,  surrounded  by  his  ambassadors  and  friends. 
Ivanhoff  opens  the  paper  and  finds  of  course  that  it  con¬ 
tains  the  imperial  consent  to  his  marriage  with  his  beloved 
Maria.  As  the  czar  departs  he  sings  a  farewell  song  to 
his  old  comrades,  “  I  leave  you,  dear  old  friends,  pcr- 
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haps  for  ever,”  the  burden  to  which  is  the  chorus  of 
shipwrights  with  which  the  opera  opened,  and  which 
recurs  with  excellent  effect  at  its  close. 

Of  the  general  music  of  this  opera  its  best  part  is 
certainly  the  comic  portion,  which  is  redolent  of  humour 
and  vivacity  without  the  faintest  tinge  of  coarseness. 
The  harmony  is  simple  and  tuneful,  and  the  instrumen¬ 
tation  showy  and  brilliant.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  composer  himself  was  the  original  representative 
of  the  comic  part  of  Peter  Ivanhoff,  sustained  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  with  much  quaint  humour  by  Mr, 
Charles  Lyall.  How  Mr.  Santley  enacted  the  part  and 
sang  the  music  of  the  titel  role  it  is  not  necessary  to  say. 
One  ballad  became  the  “  sensation”  of  the  season,  as 
much  from  his  admirable  rendering  of  it  as  from*its  own 
intrinsic  merit.  The  words,  too,  are  above  the  average 
merit  of  such  productions,  and  stand  out  in  strong  and 
grateful  relief  from  the  other  portion  of  the  English 
adaptation  : — 

“  In  cbildhood  with  crown  and  with  scoptro  I  played ; 

I  loved,  ah,  how  dearly !  the  sword’s  hashing  blade ; 

Retainers  and  playmates  I  awed  by  a  look. 

All,  all  for  ray  father  I  gladly  forsook  ; 

“  Thou’rt  mine,”  he  would  whisper,  as  kindly  he  smiled. 

Oh !  naught  could  e'er  equal  my  bliss  as  a  child. 

The  sword  I  now  wield,  and  the  crown  I  now  wear. 

My  people,  my  Russians  alone  form  my  care ;  _ 

I  fain  would  conduct  them  to  grandeur  and  might. 

No  ardour,  no  thanks  my  devotion  requite ; 

I  hate  the  vain  pomp  which  my  heart  once  begiiiled, 

I  yean,  how  I  yearn  for  my  bliss  when  a  child. 

“  Wlien  life’s  sun  has  set  in  death’s  cold  icy  gloom. 

My  name,  in  stone  graven,  may  lire  on  my  tomb. 

Yet  not  in  the  heart  of  the  subjects  I  love. 

Oh,  when  thou  shalt  take  me.  Great  Father  above. 

Grant,  grant  that  once  more  with  a  soul  undeKled, 

Near  thee  I  may  feel  like  a  pure  happy  child.” 


BANQUETS  AND  FEASTS. 


There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  two :  luxury 
is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  banquet,  fun  of 
a  feast ;  generous  wines  and  rich  food  are  essential  to 
the  first ;  a  handful  of  nuts,  or  a  bunch  of  watercresses, 
is  sufficient  for  the  second.  The  Americans  express 
the  difference  well,  by  calling  one  a  “feed "and  the 
other  a  “  frolic.”  Banquets  are  consequently  dear  to 
the  gross  appetite  of  man,  feasts  to  the  refined  taste 
of  women,  and  to  feasts,  therefore,  shall  we  give  the 
first  place  in  the  Barmecide  entertainments  to  which  we 
beg  leave  to  invite  our  readers. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  feasts  anywhere  recorded  was 
that  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  with  Mesdemoiselles  de 
Graffenreid  and  Galley  at  Torene.  Take  his  own 
account  of  it : — 

“  How  I  love  at  times  to  recall  the  pleasant  hours  of 
my  youth  !  They  were  so  sweet,  so  short,  so  rare,  and 
cost  so  little !  Their  remembrance  alone  fills  my  heart 
with  the  pure  delight  I  need  to  nerve  my  courage  to 
sustain  the  troubles  of  my  after  years  ! 

“The  day  dawned  so  brightly  one  morning,  that, 
dressing  hastily,  I  hurried  into  the  country  to  see  the 


rising  of  the  sun.  I  tasted  that  pleasure  in  all  its 
charms.  It  was  the  week  after  the  feast  of  St.  John. 
The  earth,  in  full  dress,  was  clothed  with  flowers  ;  the- 
nightingales,  near  the  end  of  their  song,  seemed  to  make 
a  last  effort  -,  all  the  other  birds  bade  in  concert  their 
farewell  to  spring,  and  hymned  the  birth  of  a  bright 
day  of  summer,  a  day  such  as  can  no  more  be  seen  at 
my  present  age,  and  in  the  gloomy  spot  where  I  dwell. 

“  I  had  got  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  was 
strolling  along  a  shady  valley  by  the  brookside,  when  I 
heard  behind  me  the  tread  of  horses  and  the  voices  of 
girls  in  seeming  trouble,  but,  none  the  less,  laughing 
merrily.  As  I  turned  they  called  me  by  name,  and  I  at 
once  recognised  two  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance. 
Mademoiselle  de  Graffenreid  and  Mademoiselle  Galley, 
who,  not  being  good  riders,  could  not  make  their  horses 
cross  the  stream.  Mademoiselle  de  Graffenreid  was  a 
very  amiable  young  Bernese,  whom  Mademoiselle 
Galley  had  persuaded  her  mother  to  take  as  her  com¬ 
panion  until  she  could  find  a  suitable  place.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Galley  was  a  year  younger,  and  still  prettier 
than  her  friend  ;  there  was  something,  I  know  not  what. 
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more  delicate  and  arch  about  her.  They  loved  each 
■other  tenderly,  and  the  sweetness  of  temper  common  to 
both  promised  to  preserve  their  mutual  affection  unless 
some  lover  came  to  trouble  it. 

“  They  told  me  they  were  going  to  Torene,  an  old 
•castle  belonging  to  Madame  Ualley,  and  implored  my 
assistance  to  make  their  horses  cross  the  brook,  as  they 
were  wholly  unable  to  do  so  themselves.  I  thought  of 
lashing  them  across,  but  the  young  ladies  feared  I  should 
get  kicked  and  themselves  thrown,  so  I  adopted  another 
expedient,  and  taking  the  bridle  of  Mademoiselle  Galley’s 
horse,  I  led  it  across,  wading  into  the  water  knee-deep  ; 
the  other  horse  followed  without  fuss.  This  done,  I 
bowed  to  the  ladies,  and  was  going  away  like  an  ass, 
when,  after  whispering  together  a  moment.  Mademoiselle 
de  Graffenreid  said — 

“  ‘  Not  so  fast !  not  so  fast !  You  do  not  escape  us 
so  easily.  You  have  got  wet  through  in  our  service, 
and  conscience  compels  us  to  take  means  of  drying  you, 
so  you  must,  if  you  please,  come  along  with  us ;  we 
take  you  prisoner.’ 

“  My  heart  beat,  and  I  looked  at  Mademoiselle 
Galley. 

“  ‘  Yes,  yes,’  she  cried,  laughing  at  my  confusion  ; 

‘  you  are  a  prisoner  of  war.  Get  up  behind  her  :  we 
have  got  to  account  for  you.’ 

“  ‘  But,  mademoiselle,  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  your  mother.  What  will  she  say  on  seeing 
me  ?’ 

“  ‘  Her  mother  is  not  at  Torene.  We  return  this 
evening,  and  you  shall  go  with  us,’ 

“  The  effect  of  electricity  is  not  more  swift  than  was 
that  of  these  words  on  me.  As  I  sprang  up  behind 
hlademoiselle  de  Graffenreid,  I  trembled  with  joy.  I 
had  to  put  my  arms  round  her,  and  it  made  my  heart 
beat  so  that  she  found  it  out,  for  she  said  hers  beat  too 
with  the  fear  of  our  falling. 

“  The  gaiety  of  the  journey  and  the  babble  of  the 
girls  so  excited  me,  that  I  chattered  carelessly  all  the 
time  we  were  together.  Their  kindness  made  me  feel 
so  much  at  ease  with  them,  that  my  tongue  said  as 
much  as  my  eyes,  though  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  I  happened  to  be  alone  with 
one  or  the  other,  I  grew  confused  again,  but  the  absent 
quickly  returned,  and  my  embarrassment  escaped  obser¬ 
vation. 

“  When  we  reached  Torene,  and  I  was  dry  again, 
we  breakfasted.  After  this  it  became  necessary  to 
think  of  the  important  business  of  dinner.  The  young 
ladies  kept  leaving  their  cooking  to  kiss  the  housekeeper’s 
children,  and  the  poor  turnspit  dog  watched  them, 
gnawing  his  chain.  Provisions  had  been  sent  from 
town,  enough  for  a  very  good  dinner,  especially  dainties, 
but,  unhappily,  wine  had  been  forgotten.  This  over¬ 
sight  was  not  surprising  in  girls,  who  scarcely  drink  any, 
but  I  was  sorry,  for  I  had  counted  upon  it  to  give  me 
courage.  They  sent  all  about  the  neighbourhood  to 
get  some  for  me,  but  found  none,  so  poor  and  sober  are 
the  peasants  of  the  canton. 

“  As  they  expressed  their  concern  on  my  account,  I 
told  them  not  to  be  uneasy,  they  did  not  need  wine  to 
intoxicate  me.  It  was  the  only  gallant  speech  I  dared 


make  all  through  the  day,  but  I  think  the  rogues  knew 
the  compliment  was  founded  on  fact. 

“We  dined  in  the  housekeeper’s  kitchen:  the  two 
friends  on  benches  at  the  sides  of  the  long  table,  with 
their  guest  between  them,  on  a  three-legged  stool. 
What  a  dinner !  What  a  charming  memory  !  Why, 
when  such  pure  and  true  pleasures  are  obtainable  at  so 
little  cost,  should  others  be  sought  ?  No  supper  of  /es 
petites  waisons*  at  Paris  equalled  that  repast,  not  only  in 
merriment  and  tranquil  joy,  but  even  in  savour. 

“  After  dinner  we  economised  the  coffee  remaining 
from  breakfast,  and  kept  it  for  the  golcter  ’’  (afternoon 
meal,  equivalent  to  our  five  o’clock  tea),  “  with  the  cakes 
and  cream  they  had  brought.  To  rest  our  appetite 
we  went  into  the  orchard,  to  finish  our  dessert  with 
cherries.  I  scrambled  into  the  tree  to  throw  the  fruit 
down  on  them,  and  they  pelted  me  with  cherry-stones 
through  the  twigs.  Once  when  Mademoiselle  Galley 
held  out  her  apron,  throwing  back  her  head,  I  took 
such  good  aim  as  to  drop  a  group  of  cherries  right  into 
the  bosom  of  her  dress — such  laughter  ! 

“  The  day  passed  in  frolic,  combining  the  fullest 
freedom  with  the  greatest  decorum.  Not  a  single  equi¬ 
vocal  word,  not  one  bold  jest ;  and  this  decorum  was 
not  constrained  ;  it  came  of  itself ;  we  took  the  tone  sug¬ 
gested  by  our  hearts.  In  fine,  my  modesty  was  such 
that  the  only  liberty  I  took  was  once  to  kiss  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Galley’s  hand.  It  is  true  that  the  circumstance 
gave  a  price  to  this  slight  favour.  We  were  alone  I  could 
scarcely  breathe  ;  her  eyes  were  bent  down.  My  lips, 
unable  to  form  words,  pressed  themselves  on  her  hand. 
She  drew  it  away  gently,  looking  at  me  without  irrita¬ 
tion.  I  know  not  what  I  might  have  said,  but  her 
friend  came  in  ;  I  thought  her  ugly  just  then.” 

No  wonder  he  did — the  prettiest  girl  in  the  universe 
would  have  appeared  frightful  under  the  circumstances. 
Mademoiselle  de  Graffenreid  ought  to  have  known 
better ;  but  we  leave  her  to  her  remorse,  and  beg  leave 
to  introduce  Madame  and  M.  de  Versy. 

“On  an  early  day  in  January,  1825,”  writes  Brillat- 
Savarin,  “  a  young  married  couple,  M.  and  Madame  de 
Versy,  were  invited  to  a  grand  oyster  breakfast,  saddled 
and  bridled — lovers  of  good  cheer  know  what  that  means. 

“These  repasts  are  delightful,  but  they  have  the 
drawback  of  upsetting  all  the  arrangements  of  the  day. 
This  happened  on  the  present  occasion.  The  dinner 
hour  came,  and  the  husband  and  wife  took  their  scats  at 
table,  but  it  was  only  a  form.  Madame  ate  a  little  soup, 
monsieur  drank  a  glass  of  wine  and  water,  that  was  all. 
Some  friends  dropped  in,afewgamesof  whistwere  played, 
the  evening  passed,  and  our  young  couple  went  to  bed. 

“  About  two  in  the  morning  M.  de  Versy  awoke ; 
he  felt  out  of  sorts,  and  yawned  and  tossed  about,  till 
madame  grew  alarmed,  and  asked  if  he  were  ill. 

“  ‘  No,  my  dear,  but  I  feel  as  though  I  were  hungry, 
and  I  was  thinking  of  that  capon  from  La  Bresse,  so 
white  and  plump,  that  was  set  before  us  at  dinner,  and 
which  we  received  so  disdainfully.’ 

*  Les  petites  maisons  were  small  bouses  in  unfashionable  streets, 
■where  the  fine  pentlemen  of  the  old  French  court  gave  supper  parties 
to  persons  inadmissible  to  their  hotels  or  family  residences.  The 
licence  of  these  parties  became  proverbial  under  the  name  of  le»  soupera 
des  petites  maisons. 
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“  ‘  If  I  must  tell  the  truth,’  replied  madame,  *  I  will 
confess  I  am  as  hungry  as  you,  and  as  you  were  thinking 
of  the  capon,  we  will  send  for  it.’ 

“  ‘  What  an  idea !  Everybody  in  the  house  is  fast 
asleep,  and  to-morrow  we  shall  be  laughed  at.’ 

‘“If  everybody  be  asleep,  everybody  must  be  awak¬ 
ened,  and  we  shall  not  be  laughed  at,  for  no  one  will 
know  of  it.  Besides,  who  knows  if  one  or  other  of  us 
may  not  die  of  hunger  before  morning?  I  will  not 
incur  the  risk,  and  shall  ring  up  Justine.’ 

“  So  said,  so  done.  The  poor  lady’s-maid — who 
had  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  slept  as  girls  unharassed 
by  love  sleep  at  nineteen — was  awakened.  She  came 
down  in  deshabille,  with  half-closed  eyes,  and  sat  down 
on  the  nearest  chair,  yawning  and  stretching  her  arms. 

“  This  was  an  easy  matter  compared  to  awakening 
the  cook.  That  ivas  a  piece  of  work.  She  was  a 
cordon-blett  (professional  cook),  and  superlatively  cross. 


She  scolded,  snorted,  grumbled,  moaned,  and  roared, 
but  at  last  yielded,  got  up,  and  began  to  roll  her  enor¬ 
mous  rotundity  about. 

“  While  this  was  doing,  Madame  de  Versy  threw  a 
shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  husband  made  him¬ 
self  as  presentable  as  circumstances  allowed.  Justine 
spread  a  cloth  on  the  bed,  and  set  out  the  requisites  for 
the  improvised  feast.  The  capon  was  brought  in, 
carved,  and  demolished  without  pity. 

“  This  first  exploit  performed,  our  couple  shared  a 
great  St.  Germain  pear  and  a  pot  of  marmalade  between 
them,  emptying  the  while  a  bottle  of  vin  de  Grave, 
repeating  many  times  to  each  other  that  they  had  never 
made  a  more  agreeable  meal. 

“  The  next  morning  Madame  de  Versy  ran  to  see 
her  friend  Madame  de  Frauval,  and  told  her  all.  It  is 
to  the  indiscretion  of  the  latter  lady  that  the  public  is 
indebted  for  the  present  account.” 


THE  OLD  MAID’S  LAMENT. 

(A  Parody  on  the  “  Son^  of  the  Shirt.”) 


With  many  a  weary  moan. 

And  many  a  shake  of  the  head, 

A  woman  spoke  in  despairing  tone. 

And  these  were  the  words  she  said  : — 

Weep,  weep,  weep, 

’Tis  ever  my  lot  in  life ; 

Weep,  weep,  weep, 

I  shall  never  be  a  wife. 

It’s  oh  !  to  be  an  old  maid 

When  others  can  husbands  get. 

No  wonder  my  cheeks  begin  to  fade. 

And  tears  my  eyelids  wet. 

Wait,  wait,  wait. 

That’s  always  the  thing  I’m  told  ; 

Wait,  wait,  wait. 

But,  alas  !  I’m  growing  old. 

White,  and  Brown,  and  Jones, 

Jones,  and  Brown,  and  White, 

I  go  to  sleep  repeating  their  names. 

And  dream  of  them  all  the  night. 

Oh  !  girls  with  sweethearts  true. 

Oh  !  girls  with  brothers  and  friends. 

It’s  not  that  I’d  be  envying  you 
The  favours  fortune  sends. 

But  ’tis  strange  that  some  of  you  get 
A  love  that  has  never  been  earned. 

While  I  try  to  be  pleasant  and  good,  and  yet 
My  love  is  never  returned. 

Oh  !  why  do  I  talk  of  “  old  maid,” 

That  tall,  thin  form  so  drear  ? 

Though  dreadful  the  thought.  I’m  afraid 
My  own  looks  mournfully  queer. 

My  own  looks  mournfully  queer. 

Oh  !  it  makes  my  flesh  quite  creep. 

That  Englishmen  should  be  so  dear 
And  English  maids  so  cheap. 


Think,  think,  think. 

In  the  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 

Think,  think,  think. 

In  the  darkness  as  well  as  the  light. 

I  weep  till  the  pain  in  my  brows 
Often  makes  me  unable  to  stand. 

And  all  I  receive  is  a  few  stiff  bows. 

And  sometimes  a  shake  of  the  hand. 

Weep,  weep,  weep, 

I  am  very  weary  and  sad  ; 

Weep,  weep,  weep, 

I  wonder  if  I  shall  go  mad. 

For  everywhere  I  go. 

Young  maidens  and  men  I  see. 

They  smile  as  they  pass,  and  of  course  I  know 
They  are  all  of  them  laughing  at  me. 

Oh  !  but  for  a  time,  a  year. 

To  love  and  be  loved  again. 

To  bid  adieu  to  care. 

To  bid  adieu  to  pain. 

To  feel  I  am  not  alone. 

And  to  give  sad  thoughts  a  rest, 

To  need  no  more  to  groan 

O’er  a  life  that  has  been  unblest. 

Oh  !  but  for  a  man’s  stout  heart 
To  cheer  me  up  in  life. 

In  all  my  trials  to  take  a  part, 

.  And  call  me  “  darling  wife.” 

A  little  joy  would  do  me  good. 

But  that  I’ll  never  see. 

My  joys  are  past,  and  I  know  at  last 
That  an  “  old  maid  ”  I  must  be. 

With  many  a  weary  moan. 

And  many  a  shake  of  the  head, 

A  woman  spoke  in  despairing  tone. 

Though  no  one  was  near  to  hear  her  groan. 
And  these  were  the  words  she  said. 
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A  PAROCHIAL  OFFICER  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 


Ratepayers  who  feel  aggrieved  owing  to  accu¬ 
mulating  burdens  of  local  taxation  would  fain  make 
us  believe  that  nothing  can  possibly  be  worse  than  the 
system  of  things  inaugurated  at  the  passing  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  and  strengthened  by  every  effort  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  during  the  past  thirty-five  years — a  system  of 
centralisation,  red-tapism,  and  boards,  which,  while 
professing  to  bring  the  representative  principle  into  full 
play,  has  in  reality  deprived  the  ratepayers  of  the  lion’s 
share  of  prerogative  they  once  exercised.  All  the  cum¬ 
brous  machinery  brought  into  action,  we  are  informed, 
is  absolutely  controlled  at  all  essential  points  by  despotic 
authority  in  Downing-street,  or  at  Whitehall,  while  a 
long  catalogue  of  new  imposts  for  county  finances, 
lunatic  asylums,  police,  and  highways,  have  been  thrown 
on  the  poor  rates.  Nor  is  this  all ;  every  fresh  board 
established  has  brought  into  existence  a  swarm  of  paid 
officials,  until  the  parasites  of  the  boards  may  be  num¬ 
bered  by  thousands,  and  the  expenses  of  management 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  swelling  rates  that  every 
year  fall  heavier  and  still  more  oppressive  on  real 
property. 

But  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  not  to  give  force 
to  the  agitation  so  rife  in  the  rural  districts  ;  we  leave 
that  for  the  present  to  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  that 
have  sprung  up  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  The  principle  about  to  find  illustration  at  our 
hands  may  be  deemed  more  antagonistic  than  helpful  to 
the  movement,  as  it  lies  embodied  in  the  fact  that  how¬ 
ever  grievous  the  injustice  and  oppressive  the  burdens 
of  the  new  system,  the  old  was  pregnant  with  evils  far 
worse  in  their  nature,  which  in  their  most  aggravated 
forms  swelled  local  taxation  to  a  magnitude  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  property,  and  made 
the  poor-rate  actually  to  swallow  up  and  far  exceed  the 
rental. 

The  narrative  to  be  unfolded  is  not  one  of  fiction. 
Every  incident  occurred,  and  not  a  single  one  has  been 
exaggerated.  The  names  of  the  place  and  the  chief 
actor  have  been  altered,  which  are  the  sole  deviations 
from  actual  fact.  With  this  introduction,  we  beg  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  picture  of  social  life  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  century,  and  so  characteristic  of  the 
antiquated  mode  of  transacting  parochial  affairs,  that  it 
seems  well  worthy  of  being  recorded  and  handed  down 
to  posterity. 

The  French  war  raged,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chisel- 
chip,  a  place  planted  on  the  sea-coast,  adorned  by  a 
splendid  bay  and  bight  in  the  background,  with  nume¬ 
rous  stone-quarries,  were  much  affected  in  their  interests 
thereby.  The  war  brought  them  busy  employment,  for 
the  stone  they  hewed  and  wrought  into  blocks  and 
manufactured  wares,  was  much  wanted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  to  be  used  in  fortifications.  The  war 
likewise  entailed  on  them  oppressive  taxation,  a  portion 
of  which  was  natural,  of  course  ;  but  not  all,  as  will 
presently  be  seen.  Chiselchip  was  a  large  parish,  com¬ 


prehending  the  little  town  fronting  the  bay,  from  which 
its  stone  was  exported,  the  busy  quarries  on  the  hill, and  a 
rather  extensive  area  of  poor  land.  The  vested  interests 
of  the  place  had,  however,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
confided  to  the  stone-cutting  interest.  The  manufac¬ 
turers,  from  superior  intelligence  and  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  had  always  had  the  whip-hand  over  the 
farmers.  The  latter  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  have 
outvoted  the  former  at  vestry,  had  they  dared,  but  this 
was  a  rebellion  against  established  authority  never  as 
much  as  entertained  in  thought,  much  less  deemed  pos¬ 
sible  of  being  effected,  until  John  Tralvers  came  on  the 
scene,  the  hero  of  the  present  narrative. 

Tralvers  was  a  rara  avis  in  those  days — a  farmer  who, 
from  having  originally  been  intended  for  other  avoca¬ 
tions,  had  been  well  educated,  and  possessed  brains. 
When  he  arose  to  action  as  occupier  of  one  of  the  farms 
of  Chiselchip,  the  time  was  fairly  “  out  of  joint,”  and, 
like  another  Hamlet,  he  cursed  his  stars  that  he  was 
born  to  set  it  right.  For  what  did  he  find  ?  A  system 
of  flagrant  abuse  unparalleled  even  in  the  chronicles  of 
parochial  mismanagement  and  class  cupidity  of  that 
notoriously  corrupt  age.  The  stone-manufacturers,  in 
sheer  dishonesty,  for  the  promotion  of  their  private  inte¬ 
rest,  had  organised  a  nefarious  system  which  enabled 
them  to  give  their  labourers  only  half-pay,  and  to  force 
the  ratepayers  at  large  to  furnish  the  other  moiety.  The 
parish  overseer,  a  croatureof  their  own,  was  accustomed 
to  disburse  every  Saturday  night  to  the  whole  of  the 
working  men  in  the  place  the  half  of  what  was  actually 
due  to  them  from  their  masters.  Astounding  as  it  seems 
that  such  a  course  of  things  could  have  existed  in  Eng¬ 
land  little  over  sixty  years  ago,  what  we  relate  is  strictly 
true.  The  men  whose  earnings  were  1 6s.  per  week 
received  only  8s.,  or  at  best  9s.,  from  those  for  whom 
they  worked,  and  were  directed  to  go  to  the  overseer 
for  the  deficiency.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  labouring 
population  in  the  place  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
pauperism.  The  manufacturers  eased  themselves  of 
their  liabilities  wholesale,  and  threw  them  on  the  public 
rates,  which  swelled  to  that  alarming  extent  that  four 
poor-rates,  each  of  6s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  were  collected 
in  one  year  in  the  parish  of  Chiselchip,  a  sum  amounting 
altogether  to  far  more  than  the  annual  value  at  which 
the  property  was  assessed.  Under  the  pressure  of  such 
circumstances  land  was  worth  next  to  nothing  to  rent. 
The  tenants  had  enough  to  do  to  pay  the  rates,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  where  farms  were  thrown  up,  the 
owners  begged  and  entreated  the  old  occupiers  to  retain 
them  on  their  own  terms,  promising  to  demand  no  rent 
whatever. 

Tralvers  had  often  made  it  his  boast  that  if  the  rate¬ 
payers  would  elect  him  overseer  he  would  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  abuse,  and  reduce  the  poor-rates 
one-half  their  amount  in  a  single  year.  The  farmers 
scratched  their  heads  and  stared  in  bewilderment  at  such 
a  revolutionary  proceeding  being  broached ;  and  their 
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betters,  the  landowners,  among  whom  there  w'ere  two 
county  magistrates,  deemed  the  man  almost  bereft  of  his 
senses  to  dream  of  such  a  thing.  The  stone-cutting 
interest  had  had  its  own  way  from  the  most  remote 
f’lnes  in  Chiselchip,  and  it  seemed  almost  like  overturn¬ 
ing  the  constitution  and  dethroning  King  George  him¬ 
self  to  enter  into  treasonable  organisation  against  its 
autocratic  sway.  Still  the  shoe  got  to  pinch  very  sorely, 
and  when  twenty-six  shillings  had  actually  been  col¬ 
lected  in  a  single  year  on  every  pound’s  worth  of  pro¬ 
perty  according  to  the  parochial  assessment,  there  were 
numerous  empty-pocketed  grumblers,  and  speculations 
began  freely  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of 
Tralvers  being  able  to  work  a  reform. 

Nobody  believed  he  could  do  it.  The  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  and  county  magistrates  knew  something  of  the 
power  of  the  local  manufacturers,  and  made  no  secret 
of  their  conviction  that  their  position  was  too  formidable 
in  Chiselchip  to  be  assailed.  They  admitted,  however, 
that  the  time  to  strike  had  arrived,  unless  all  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  have  the  entire  land  in  the  parish  thrown  out 
of  cultivation,  and  thus  by  way  of  making  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  for  the  intimidation  of  the  manufacturers  more  than 
anything  else,  they  fell  in  with  the  idea  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Tralvers  as  overseer.  “  He  can  only  get 
worsted  in  the  encounter,”  they  said,  “  and  will  trouble 
us  with  less  of  his  talk  when  he  has  failed.”  The 
farmers  themselves,  penniless  and  enraged,  were  worked 
up  to  a  pitch  of  desperation  ready  to  do  anything,  and 
thus  Tralvers  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes  and  got 
elected. 

The  manufacturers  viewed  the  new  appointment  with 
supreme  indifference.  “  Whoever  holds  the  office  of 
overseer,”  they  said,  “  must  act  in  obedience  to  our 
wishes,  or  we  will  stop  our  works  and  throw  the 
labourers  entirely  on  the  parish  for  support.”  Every¬ 
body  knew  their  ability  to  do  this,  hence  the  previous 
doubts  of  the  landlords  and  county  magistrates  as  to  the 
good  policy  of  driving  them  to  desperate  measures,  cal¬ 
culated  to  inflict  a  still  greater  amount  of  ruin  on  the 
general  body  of  the  ratepayers  than  that  hitherto  expe¬ 
rienced.  But  the  new  Chiselchip  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  had  calculated  on  this  too,  and  proved  him¬ 
self  in  the  end  a  better  statesman  than  any  one  had  anti¬ 
cipated.  On  the  first  Saturday  night  after  he  took 
office  the  labourers  came  to  him  in  a  body  to  be  paid  just 
as  usual.  There  were  quarrymen  whose  total  earnings 
amounted  to  twelve  and  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  and 
stone-cutters  and  masons  employed  at  higher  sums,  all 
of  whom  had  been  degraded  into  paupers,  and  looked 
10  receive  nearly  half  the  full  total  of  the  weekly  wage 
at  the  hands  of  the  overseer.  But  not  one  farthing 
would  Tralvers  give  to  any  of  them,  and  the  men 
returned  to  their  masters  with  the  information  that  no 
pauper’s  pay  would  henceforth  be  obtainable  for  able- 
bodied  men  in  full  employ.  “  We’ll  soon  see  about 
that,”  was  their  response,  and  the  next  week  the  quar¬ 
ries  were  tenantless  and  the  workshops  too,  and  the 
entire  labouring  population  of  Chiselchip  thrown  out 
of  occupation. 

But  John  Tralvers  was  prepared  for  the  emergency, 
and  the  cheerful  ring  of  the  workman’s  hammer  did  not 


fail  to  sound  for  long.  Ere  many  days  had  transpired 
new  quarries  were  opened  and  fresh  workshops  tempo¬ 
rarily  fitted  up,  and  placards  posted  on  the  walls  gave 
information  to  quarrymen  and  stone-cutters  alike,  that 
all  wantingemployment  might  obtain  it,each  man  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  respective  avocation.  All  had  been  planned 
long  ago,  for  the  new  overseer  had  brains,  and  was  not 
disposed  at  all  to  cave  in  when  thrown  on  his  own 
resources.  Every  turned-off  hand  got  employed  at  the 
peculiar  craft  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed.  The 
parish  funds  found  avocation  for  all,  to  some  as  drawers 
of  stone,  to  others  as  hewers,  while  cutters  and  polishers 
found  full  employment  as  heretofore.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  were  amazed  at  his  audacity,  but  still  unpossessed 
of  sufficient  insight  into  character  to  probe  aright  the 
mettle  of  their  antagonist,  nor  had  they  the  sense  to 
weigh  the  unfoldings  of  possible  exigencies.  “  He  will 
go  on  quarrying  and  stone-polishing  while  his  funds 
last,”  said  they ;  “  but  what  will  he  do  with  it  when 
the  stone  accumulates  ?” 

The  question  remained  unanswered  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  manufacturers  felt  uncomfortably  idle,  for  each 
one  of  them  had  government  contracts  unfulfilled,  with 
no  immediate  prospect  of  being  able  to  provide  the 
goods  they  had  engaged  to  supply,  while  John  Tralvers 
kept  all  their  old  workmen  in  full  employment,  raising 
heap  after  heap  of  speculative  stone,  the  future  disposal 
of  which  seemed  to  everybody  an  enigma,  calculated  to 
bring  nothing  but  serious  loss  and  ruinous  sacrifices  on 
the  overseer  and  the  parish,  with  whose  funds  beseemed 
to  play. 

Meantime  the  chip  of  the  mason’s  hammer  rang  out 
just  as  merrily  as  heretofore,  while  the  parish  stock  of 
goods  attained  immense  proportions.  Still  the  manu¬ 
facturers  made  sure  of  victory,  nor  thought  the  hour  far 
distant.  As  every  fresh  pile  became  heaped  the  one  on 
the  other,  they  looked  thereon  with  covetous  eyes  and 
thought  of  their  long-neglected  contracts.  “  Sure  he 
must  be  tired  of  such  a  fool’s  game  by  this  time  !”  was 
the  exclamation  oft  repeated  with  every  succeeding  day, 
and  they  began  to  enter  into  friendly  disputations  whether 
Tralvers,  on  giving  up  the  contest,  should  be  compelled 
to  sacrifice  his  wares  for  next  to  nothing  at  public 
auction,  or  whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  tempo¬ 
rise,  by  offering  to  purchase  the  whole  and  take  it  off 
his  hands,  at  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  less  than  the 
cost  of  production,  whereby  they  would  be  enabled  to 
effect  an  important  saving  of  time  in  the  execution  of 
their  several  unfulfilled  contracts. 

One  fine  morning  a  large  schooner  entered  the  bay 
and  cast  anchor  close  alongside  the  landing-place.  No 
one  appeared  to  know  whence  she  came,  and  public 
curiosity-  was  never  so  keenly  excited  in  Chiselchip 
before  as  to  fathom  the  particular  business  on  which 
the  vessel  was  engaged,  and  the  true  reason  of  her  put¬ 
ting  in  here.  The  very  next  day  speculation  and 
surmise  were  promptly  set  at  rest,  and  the  stone-manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  first  time  looked  on  one  another  like 
Jacob’s  children  when  they  found  John  Tralvers  freight¬ 
ing  the  vessel  with  stone. 

Then  at  last  the  deep  strategy  and  unfaltering  deter¬ 
mination  of  their  adversary  became  fully  apparent,  and 
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the  possibility  of  defeat  began  to  penetrate  their  thick 
craniums.  Ill  news  gathers  fast,  and  ere  many  hours  a 
still  more  unpleasant  fact  oozed  out.  Tralvers  was  not 
only  shipping  off  his  stone  wholesale,  but  doing  it  on 
government  account. 

“  The  thief  has  actually  stolen  my  contract,”  exclaimed 
one,  as,  breathless  with  haste  and  perspiring  at  every 
pore,  he  ran  into  the  house  of  a  brother  manufacturer. 

“  What !”  cried  his  startled  comrade,  “  stolen  your 
contract  ?  Then  perhaps  he  has  got  mine  too  !” 

“  Nothing  more  likely,”  returned  the  other ;  and 
both  made  off  to  confer  in  full  conclave  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  stone-cutting  interest  generally,  every 
one  of  whom  became  similarly  excited  and  subject  to 
direful  apprehensions  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  news. 

Suspense  was  unendurable.  They  desired  to  know 
the  worst,  and  in  a  body  proceeded  up  the  hill  to  seek 
Tralvers  out,  who  was  moving  about  here  and  there 
with  great  alacrity,  like  a  general  reviewing  his  forces, 
amid  the  noise  of  hammers,  the  chirp  of  chisels,  and  the 
clangour  of  saws. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  They  tell  me  you 
are  fulfilling  my  contract,”  was  the  manner  of  excla¬ 
mation  by  which  he  was  accosted  by  the  one  who 
deemed  himself  despoiled. 

“  Quite  true,”  replied  Tralvers  ;  “  you  forfeited  it  by 
stopping  your  works  and  being  unable  to  supply  the 
goods,  so  government  has  given  it  to  me.” 

“  The  devil !”  cried  he,  while  the  others  demanded 
with  one  voice  to  know  whether  this  consignment  was 
the  only  one  he  had  purloined. 

“  Do  not  distress  yourselves,  gentlemen,”  said  Tral¬ 
vers  ;  “  I  have  the  whole  of  your  contracts  in  my 
pocket.” 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  into  their  midst,  the  con¬ 
sternation  effected  by  these  words  could  not  have  been 
more  unbounded,  and  their  rage  was  something  fearful 
to  look  upon.  With  one  accord  they  launched  forth  in 
vituperative  abuse  at  their  antagonist,  who  stood  silent, 
complaisant,  and  apparently  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  until  they  had  somewhat  exhausted  themselves, 
when  he  addressed  himself  to  his  assailants  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms  : — 

“  Really,  gentlemen,  you  have  only  yourselves  to 
blame  for  what  has  occurred.  You  forced  me  into  the 
stone-manufacturing  business  much  against  my  will,  and 
after  I  had  worked  up  a  stock  of  goods  I  was  bound  to 
obtain  a  market  for  it  if  possible.  You  forfeited  the 


government  contracts  by  choosing  to  keep  your  works 
idle,  and  being  thereby  unable  to  effect  the  necessary 
consignments  within  the  periods  specified.  Surely  you 
have  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  me  for  taking  them  on 
the  chance  offering,  especially  as  I  had  the  very  goods 
on  hand,  waiting  a  market.  Neither  do  you  appear  to 
have  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  government.  The  stone 
was  wanted  badly  for  fortifications,  and  under  your 
temporary  suspension  of  business  the  commissioners 
naturally  sought  to  be  supplied  elsewhere.” 

This  was  scarcely  throwing  oil  on  the  troubled  waters, 
and  they  were  in  no  humour  to  brook  insult  added  to 
injury,  but  what  could  these  self-deluded  manufacturers 
do  ?  Like  Othello,  they  felt  their  occupation  gone. 
Tralvers  was  in  possession  of  their  trade,  workmen,  and 
contracts,  at  a  time,  too,  when  they  could  scarcely  afford 
to  be  idle.  There  were  plums  to  be  obtained  in  these 
war  times,  and  the  particular  government  cargoes  Tral¬ 
vers  was  now  engaged  in  supplying  were  of  a  nature 
to  afford  very  considerable  profits. 

Fume  and  rave  however  they  might,  the  matter  could 
not  be  mended.  They  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
put  'hors-de-combat,  and  after  chewing  the  cud  of  reflec¬ 
tion  felt  the  humiliating  sensation  of  defeat.  Tralvers 
had  them  completely  at  his  mercy,  and  gave  them  to 
understand  in  no  mistakable  terms  that  he  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  business  of  a  stone-manufacturer,  and  use 
the  parish  funds  as  capital  for  his  purposes,  until  they 
one  and  all  were  prepared  to  enter  into  solemn  engage¬ 
ments  never  again  to  send  their  labourers  to  the  over¬ 
seer  to  receive  pauper  pay  instead  of  wages.  In  a  very 
short  space  of  time  they  were  only  too  glad  to  purchase- 
peace  on  these  terms,  and  never  afterwards  departed 
from  the  principle  of  paying  a  full  wage  for  a  fair  day’s 
work. 

Tralvers  had  to  retire  from  the  stone-cutting  trade, 
but  he  remained  in  office,  and  had  the  distribution  of' 
the  parochial  finances  for  many  years.  Not  only  was 
he  enabled  to  make  good  his  promise  of  reducing  the- 
rates  one-half  in  twelve  months,  but  ere  a  second  year 
had  passed  they  had  depreciated  so  as  to  be  less  thaa 
one-third  of  their  original  amount.  Tralvers  fairly 
established  his  reputation  as  a  finance  minister  in  those 
parts,  and  even  the  stone-manufacturers  in  the  end  saw 
that  it  was  all  the  better  for  their  interests  that  the  rates 
should  be  kept  down,  pauperism  discountenanced,  and 
the  honest  labourers  receive  adequate  remuneration  in 
wages  as  the  fruit  of  their  legitimate  earnings. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  IN  NATURE. 


The  ordinary  beauties  of  nature  and  creation  excite 
our  delight  and  gratitude,  but  it  is  certain  that 
people  in  general  have  a  perfect  passion  for  anything 
that  diverges  from  the  usual  laws  and  limits  of  natural 
objects,  and  also  that  any  striking  irregularity  in  the 
established  order  is  unusually  interesting  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  origin  of  the  diflerent  forms  of  the 
human  species  has  been  brought  so  prominently,  and,  as 
some  think,  so  irreverently,  under  discussion. 


It  must  be  now  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  ago  since 
the  exhibition  of  the  celebrated  dwarf,  Charles  Stratton, 
known  as  General  Tom  Thumb,  by  the  enterprising 
Yankee  showman,  Mr.  Barnum,  drew  all  the  world  and 
his  wife  to  gaze  upon  his  diminutive  stature.  Royalty 
feted  and  lavished  costly  gifts  upon  the  little  manikin, 
who,  with  his  exhibitor,  realised  a  princely  fortune  by 
the  public  display  of  a  singularity  of  form  which  one 
would  have  supposed  more  calculated  to  inspire  a  feeling 
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of  commiseration  than  the  reverse.  There  is,  truly,  no 
accounting  for  taste,  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
dozen  years  or  so,  the  miniature  general  revisited  this 
country  accompanied  by  a  pretty  little  wife  and  a  rather 
bouncing  baby,  said  to  be  their  offspring,  public  enthu¬ 
siasm  knew  no  bounds,  and  increase  of  appetite  for  con¬ 
templating  the  Liliputian  family  seemed  to  grow  by  what 
it  fed  on. 

But  wonders  will  never  cease,  and  the  marvel  of  1845, 
the  year,  we  fancy,  in  which  the  renowned  American 
dwarf  made  his  first  bow  to  an  enlightened  British 
public,  is  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  in  this  year  of 
grace  1871. 

If  a  lover  of  the  curious  and  really  phenomenal  in 
nature  will  enter  a  snug  little  apartment  known  as  the 
Burlington  Gallery  in  Piccadilly,  he  or  she  will  there 
see  on  a  low  carpeted  platform  what  must  at  first  sight 
appear  as  an  animated  doll,  of  no  very  great  size  either, 
set  in  motion  by  some  mechanical  apparatus,  such  as 
were  often,  in  happier  days,  to  be  seen  in  the  attractive 
shop-windows  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Palais 
Royal.  The  tiny  being,  habited  in  true  doll  fashion,  in 
a  modish  costume  of  bright  blue  silk,  with  its  little 
flaxen  silky  hair  tied  in  two  tails  a  la  Morleena  Ken- 
wigs,  with  ribbons  of  the  same  cerulean  hue,  has  for 
properties  a  suitably  tiny  chair  of  velvet  and  gilt  and  a 
doll’s  perambulator,  in  which  to  ride  if  so  disposed  ;  but 
on  approaching  nearer  we  find  the  quaint  little  figure 
moving  about  with  a  jerky  action,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
fantoccini  figures  on  some  of  the  Italian  barrel-organs, 
has  nothing  unreal  about  it,  but  is  composed  of  veri¬ 
table  flesh  and  blood,  though  from  its  minute  proportions 
is  seems  the  very  omega  of  the  human  type  of  creation. 
In  plain  language,  our  little  living  plaything  of  the  hour, 
known  as  the  Princess  Felicie,  from  her  indisputable 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Liliput,  is 
a  little  girl  who  has  nearly  attained  her  ninth  year.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  humble  French  peasants,  natives  of 
Ciotat,  a  seacoast  town  of  Provence,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone.  The  mother  is  a  stout,  well-proportioned 
woman  of  about  forty,  with  dark  flashing  eyes,  and  a 
skin  of  the  proverbial  hue  of  the  olive  that  overshadows 
in  clustering  branches  their  modest  dwelling.  The 
family  name  of  this  truly  “  infant  phenomenon  ”  is 
Fabry.  When  the  marvellous  baby  made  its  debut  in 
this  world — which  must  have  seemed  to  her  visual 
organs  as  peopled  with  Brobdignagians — her  limbs  and 
proportions,  though  so  minute  that  a  microscope  was 
actually  used  to  inspect  her,  were  pronounced  most  sym¬ 
metrical,  the  only  circumstance  in  discord  with  the  gene¬ 
rally-received  laws  of  nature  noticeable  being,  that,  like 
“  the  crook-backed  tyrant,”  Richard  the  Third,  she  was 
born  with  teeth. 

As  the  region  of  her  birth  was  one  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  singularly  proverbial  for  their  size  and  height, 
this  little  scrap  of  humanity  was  regarded  not  merely 
with  astonishment  by  the  neighbouring  families,  but  with 
sorrow  in  her  own  household,  as  an  evident  degeneracy 
in  her  race.  While  the  infant  Felicie  was,  however, 
but  a  nursing  babe  of  a  few  months  old  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother,  the  latter  was  thus  addressed  by  a  prudent 
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and  prescient  neighbour  :  “  Take  care  that  you  do  not 
despise  this,  the  last  born  of  your  race  ;  she  will  bring, 
you  more  wealth  than  a  distillery  of  essence  of  roses 
or  a  Marseilles  soap  manufactory  !” 

This  prediction  seems  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  for  of  all 
the  “  strange  creatures  ”  that  have  come  forth  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  beholders,  this  wonderful 
little  creature  is  the  strangest.  She  was  three  years  old 
when  she  first  began  to,  as  the  nurses  say,  “  feel  her 
legs,”  and  her  farmer-parents  felt  great  anxiety  when 
the  little  animated  doll,  for  such  she  seemed,  began  to^ 
run  about  in  the  farmyard,  exciting  the  cackling  wonder 
of  the  cocks  and  hens,  creatures  about  her  own  size, 
and  especially  of  a  grave  old  turkey-cock,  who  used  to 
tower  over  her  with  looks  of  questioning  surprise. 

The  days  of  the  real  original  Tom  Thumb,  the  hero 
of  our  nursery  days,  are  revived  when  we  hear  that  her 
mother,  Madame  Fabry,  really  dared  not  allow  her  to 
be  on  the  kitchen  table,  as  was  sometimes  permitted, 
when  a  custard,  omelette,  or  batter-pudding  was  in 
course  of  preparation,  lest,  like  her  renowned  proto¬ 
type,  she  should  tumble  in  and  be  suffocated.  The 
exigencies  of  her  wardrobe  were  easily  provided  for ; 
the  little  mite  being  often  presented  with  dressed  dolls, 
mostly  as  big  as  herself,  it  was  only  necessary  to  denude 
“  dolly  ”  of  her  gay  attire,  and  vous  voi/d — their  little 
owner  was  provided  for. 

When  la  petite  Felicie  had  attained  her  sixth  year,  it 
was  considered  time  that  the  attempt  to  realise  the 
golden  prospects  held  out  should  be  made ;  and  the 
fairy  child,  accompanied  by  her  father  and  mother, 
who  are  devotedly  attached  to  her,  set  forth  on  her 
grand  tour,  under  the  chaperonship  of  an  experienced 
cicerone. 

Of  course  among  the  towns  she  visited,  Paris,  then 
the  gay,  bright  capital  of  her  native  country,  was  not 
forgotten.  At  the  Tuileries  she  was  petted  and  caressed 
alike  by  the  careworn  Emperor  and  his  Empress, 
the  fair  and  gentle  Eugenie,  while  the  Prince  Imperial 
was  delighted  with  the  droll  little  plaything  ;  and  here  in 
the  centre  of  London,  and  in  the  height  of  its  fashion¬ 
able  season,  there  is  found  a  novelty  and  naivete  about 
her  appearance  and  manner  which  is  of  itself  an  attrac¬ 
tion.  Though  not  actually  loquacious,  Felicie  is  by  no 
means  backward  in  the  assumption  of  her  sex’s  prero¬ 
gative  and  the  use  of  “  that  most  active  member  of  a 
woman — her  tongue.”  She  speaks,  of  course,  a  pro¬ 
vincial  dialect  or  patois.  Her  disposition  seems  gene¬ 
rous,  as  evinced  by  the  alacrity  with  which  she  toddled 
to  carry  the  numerous  sixpences  and  shillings  bestowed 
on  her  during  the  seance  to  her  mother ;  her  temper, 
candour  compels  the  acknowledgment,  rather  hasty, 
as  she  evinced  whenever  a  lady  attempted  to  handle  or 
lift  her,  a  circumstance  accounted  for  by  her  mother 
from  the  fact  that  a  lady,  in  taking  up  the  sentient,  living 
doll,  had  awkwardly  let  her  fall,  which  had  left  an  un¬ 
pleasant  and  indelible  impression  on  her  mind. 

We  advise  sightseers,  and  country  cousins  in  parti¬ 
cular,  to  take  a  peep  at  this  singularly  minute  atom  of 
creation,  for  they  will  never  again  see  such  a  striking, 
example  of  “  the  extraordinary  in  Nature.” 


'Ridikg  and  Reception  Costumes. 


The  fashionable  world  is  still  disporting  by  the  sea, 
•or  visiting  in  country  chateaux.  The  toilets  are  natu¬ 
rally  the  great  question  of  the  day,  and  we  cote  the 
^dual  return  to  favour  of  bright  colours  for  seaside 


and  country  costumes,  although  sobriety  of  tint  is  still 
much  affected  in  towns  and  in  cities. 

In  Paris  the  modistes  are  very  busy,  indeed  there  is 
but  little  rest  for  the  creators  and  inventors  of  modes. 
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and  beautiful  twilled  foulards,  the  poplines  d’lrlandes,  and 
the  English  alpacas,  which  have  considerable  succes. 


From  the  bains  de  mer,  from  the  Alpine  heights,  from 
fair  voyageurs  of  every  clime  come  appeals  for  toilets  to 
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be  finished  and  despatched  to  their  various  destinations.  Wrong  and  woe,  bravely  and  nobly  supported,  throw 
The  principal  fabrics  employed  for  costumes  are  the  light  a  halo  of  glory  round  a  city,  just  as  it  does  round  an 
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individual,  and  our  fair  Paris,  like  a  queen  whom  wicked 
enemies  would  have  destroyed,  but  could  not,  now  rises 
to  even  more  than  her  former  prestige  as  the  arbitress 
of  taste  and  fashion.  What  would  our  civilised  world, 
what  would  France  itself,  be  without  Paris  ?  The  mo¬ 
mentary  eclipse  of  our  bright  capital  showed  how  little 
capable  any  other  city  was  to  take  the  lead  in  her  stead. 
I  said  even  France  would  not  be  up  to  the  mark  without 
Paris,  and  that  advisedly,  for  what  is  a  provinctale  to  a 
Parisienne,  and  is  there  not  as  much  difference  between 
them  as  betwixt  a  French  and  an  English  woman  ?  This 
fact  has  been  forcibly  proved  since  the  emigration  of 
the  powers  that  be  to  Versailles.  Our  beau-mcmle  was 
shut  out  from  Paris,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
Why  we  have  the  modes  retour  de  Versailles,  and  any¬ 
thing  more  elaborate,  heavy,  exaggerated — in  a  word, 
offensive  to  Parisian  taste — it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
Such  toilets  are  indescribable.  I  will  only  mention  one 
little  detail.  You  may  remember  the  long  heavy  gold 
chains  that  used  to  be  worn  as  watchguards  years  and 
years  ago  :  well,  these  or  imitations  of  such  chains  are 
worn  with  costumes  retour  de  Versailles  as  belts  round 
the  waist.  But  let  that  pass,  we  have  not  to  note  such 
eccentricities  ;  let  us  rather  gather  as  we  go  the  tasteful 
novelties  that  are  constantly  springing  up  in  our  Parisian 
magashu  de  modes. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  season  to  speak  of  muslin,  but 
we  have  been  promised  a  fine  month  of  September  in 
compensation  for  a  very  uncertain  summer,  and  this  is 
such  a  pleasant  month,  when  fine,  for  the  seaside  and 
the  country,  that  we  may  just  venture  on  a  few  fond  blanc 
toilets.  At  Trouville  white  muslin  over  silk  is  all  the 
rage  just  now.  These  toilets  are,  I  must  confess,  a 
strange  mixture  of  simplicity  and  extravagance.  The 
under-dress  of  silk  renders  them  very  expensive,  and 
the  upper-dress,  of  plain  muslin,  is  made  in  the  simplest 
way — skirt  with  wide  hem,  and  casaque  drawn  in  at  the 
waist  with  a  round  ribbon  in  the  most  neglige  style. 
The  gathered  part  comes  down  in  little  basques  at  the 
back.  There  is  no  trimming  whatever  to  the  muslin 
dress. 

White  or  icmi  batiste  dresses  are  prettily  trimmed 
w’ith  bands  of  brown,  dark  blue,  black, orgarnet-coloured 
velvet,  which  are  sewn  on  plain,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken 
off  for  washing.  These  dresses  will  be  worn  all  through 
the  arriere  saison  should  the  weather  continue  fine,  and 
ladies  who  possess  dresses  of  ecru  batiste  can  refresh 
them  and  make  them  quite  stylish  by  adding  a  velvet 
trimming,  which  may  be  rendered  still  more  elegant  by 
a  narrow  edging  in  guipure  dart  or  point  de  duchesse 
on  either  side. 

Flounces  and  fluting  of  white  muslin  applied  to  silk 
dresses  and  costumes  form  quite  a  new  style  of  garni¬ 
ture,  and  silk  gauze  is  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
latter,  for  evening  dress,  will  be  fashionable  through 
the  autumn  and  winter. 

Muslin  and  gauze  scarfs  add  much  to  a  dainty  toilet, 
whether  for  afternoon  or  evening  ;  the  new  way  of 
wearing  the  scarf  is  to  drape  it  over  the  bust,  fastening 
the  pleats  on  the  shoulder  with  bows  of  ribbon  ;  the 
ends  are  then  crossed  over  at  the  back  and  fastened  into 
the  band  with  similar  bows,  just  at  the  back  of  the 


arms.  Muslin  scarfs  for  young  ladies  are  simply 
hemmed ;  those  of  gauze  or  crepe  de  chine  are  edged  with 
fringe.  For  the  autumn  the  same  model  is  already  being 
prepared,  in  cashmere  and  tartan  ;  the  latter  are  likely  to 
have  much  vogue,  and  will  be  worn  quite  Highland 
fashion. 

For  our  fair  readers  will  not  be  content  if  I  only 
speak  of  summer  toilets  this  month — we  must  seriously 
think  of  autumn.  The  most  fashionable  fabrics  this  year 
for  r arriere  saison  will  be  the  tissus /ranges — that  is,  for 
demi-toilets.  These  are  woollen  materials,  fringed  out 
at  the  selvedges.  I  am  aware  such  were  seen  in  Eng¬ 
land  last  winter,  but  we  must  remember  Paris  quite  lost 
the  winter  season  last  year,  and  not  be  surprised  that 
some  things  not  quite  nouveautes  for  those  parts  of  the 
world  not  besieged,  still  please  Parisians  as  novel.  Eng¬ 
lish  fabrics  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  twills  and 
tweeds,  with  fringe  d  mime,  which  are,  I  believe,  of 
English  manufacture,  will  be  much  employed  in  Paris 
for  the  costume  complet  as  soon  as  lighter  fabrics  are 
hors  de  saison.  The  fringe  is,  in  some  cases,  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  material,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
matched  to  the  stripes  which  form  a  border  just  above, 
or  else  it  is  couponnee — that  is,  composed  of  alternate 
pieces  of  both  colours.  Grey,  buff,  and  brown  are  the 
predominating  colours  for  the  ground,  while  deep  violet, 
blue,  or  even  crimson,  are  preferred  for  the  stripes  and 
fringe.  Grey  and  black  is  a  favourite  mixture,  and 
worn  even  out  of  mourning. 

Dresses  of  tissu  /range  are  made  with  a  number  of 
flounces  upon  the  skirt,  and  a  corsage-casaque,  or  jacket 
bodice,  also  trimmed  round  with  striped  border  and 
fringe.  One  of  the  newest  /aeons  for  the  corsage  is  to 
have  points  in  front  and  a  deep  square-cut  basque 
behind.  But  though  fashion  allows  the  corsage-casac]ue 
to  be  quite  sufficient  as  a  walking  jacket,  many  ladies 
prefer  the  short  loose  jacket  which  shows  less  of  a 
figure.  Pour  moi,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  age  and 
figure.  The  tunic  is  far  from  being  demodee;  very 
stylish  ones  are  made  for  dressy  toilets,  but  for  morning 
costumes  the  flounced  skirt  and  jacket  d  basques  is  more 
suitable. 

And  now  to  pass  on  to  more  elegant  toilets,  let  us 
see  what  is  la  haute  nouveaute  this  month  in  the  beau- 
monde.  A  splendid  dress  composed  expressly  for  la 
fleur  des  pois  of  our  noblesse,  whose  name,  however,  I  am 
not  permitted  to  mention,  is  very  much  in  the  Louis  XIV. 
style.  It  is  of  two  shades  of  glace  silk,  pearl  grey  and 
lapis  blue,  trimmed  with  Chantilly  laco.  The  skirt  is  of 
grey  silk  ;  it  is  ornamented  round  tho  bottom  with  three 
scalloped  and  pinked-out  borders  of  graduated  size,  the 
upper  border  being,  of  course,  the  narrowest.  This 
trimming  is  of  grey  silk,  like  the  skirt,  but  between  each 
scallop  there  is  a  lappet  of  blue  silk,  fastened  down  top 
and  bottom.  On  the  left  side  there  are  three  bows  of 
Chantilly  laco  placed  upon  barrettes  of  blue  silk,  fastened 
on  the  other  side  by  a  large  silk  button.  In  lieu  of  a 
bodice  there  is  a  gilet  of  blue  silk  buttoned  all  down  the 
front.  This  gilet  is  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  wide 
grey  silk  sash  the  points  of  the  gilet,  which  come 
beyond  this  sash  like  little  basques,  are  edged  with 
silk  fringe  of  the  same  colour.  The  toilette  is  com- 
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pleted  by  a  ManoD  mantle  of  blue  silk,  cut  out  all  in 
one  piece.  It  is  open  in  front,  and  remains  widely  apart. 
At  the  back  it  is  slightly  looped  up,  and  forms  handsome 
pleats.  There  is  a  slight  frilling  round  the  edge.  The 
sleeves  are’  of  an  extremely  graceful  shape ;  they  are 
tight  down  to  the  elbow,  and  thence  terminate  with  a 
bouffant  and  engageanie  formed  of  a  double  lace  border 
under  a  silk  frill. 

.  A  more  simple  but  extremely  distingue  costume  is  of 
pale  fawn-coloured  faille  silk ;  the  skirt  is  rather  long 


wrist,  and  completed  by  deep  revers  of  maroon  velvet 
and  guipure.  The  chapeau  intended  to  wear  with  this 
dress  is  of  fawn-coloured  crape,  trimmed  with  maroon 
velvet  and  a  pretty  blue  feather  to  brighten  up  the 
whole. 

A  dinner  dress  is  of  rose-coloured  taffetas  shot  with 
white ;  it  is  train-shaped,  and  covered  some  way  up  the 
skirt  with  bouillons  of  rose-coloured  crape,  each  divided 
by  silk  fringe  of  the  same  colour.  The  bodice,  of  rose- 
coloured  crepe  de  chine,  has  a  long  basque  draped  like 
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and  perfectly  pfein  ;  a  panier  of  moderate  size  is  added 
to  it  at  the  back  only  ;  it  ends  in  front  on  either  side 
under  a  long  lappet  of  maroon  velvet,  rounded  off  at 
the  bottom  and  edged  with  black  silk  guipure ;  these 
lappets  arc  placed  slantways,  tapering  off  to  the  waist, 
whence  they  are  continued  cn  bretelles  over  the  bodice. 
Between  the  lappets,  and  rounded  so  as  to  simulate  the 
lovi'cr  part  of  an  apron,  there  is  a  pretty  trimming  of 
fluted  grey  silk  with  ianguettes  of  maroon  velvet  edged 
•with  guiputc,  placed  at  regular  distances  over  it.  The 
sleeves  are  demi-wide,  slightly  grathcred  in  near  the 


a  tunic,  and  from  which  droop,  on  one  side  only,  two 
long  scarf  lapels,  edged  with  a  most  delicate  fringe  of 
white  feathers.  This  elegant  bodice  is  cut  all  in  one 
piece  with  the  drapery  ;  it  remains  slightly  open  en  cceur 
in  front,  and  is  trimmed  with  bretelles  of  rose-coloured 
ribbon,  which  are  edged  with  shreds  of  white  feathers 
over  a  rich  border  of  point  lace.  Open  sleeves  of  a  new 
and  graceful  shape  are  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Dresses  of  rich  fitille  silk  and  su»h  thick  materials  are 
now  frequently  made  with  only  a  simulated  tunic.  A 
very  new  is  this  :  the  side  and  back  widths  are  cut 
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ivay  bands  of  the  same  material,  and  a  very  narrow 
g  just  under  the  band.  This  trimming  was  put  on 
to  terminate  the  full  panier  at  the  back  and  de 


much  longer  than  the  front  one  the  side  widths  are 
gathered  about  one-third  of  the  length  from  the  waist 
downwards,  and  the  gathers  are  joined  on  to  the  plain 
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sides  of  the  front  widths,  thus  giving  the  fulness  re¬ 
quired  for  the  tournure  at  the  back.  A  black  silk  dress 
I  noticed  made  in  this  way  was  trimmed  with  piped 


scribe  a  tablier  in  front.  The  bodice  was  only  j 
enough  open  to  show  a  lace  jabot.  The  sleeves  v 
wide  a  la  duchesse,  with  lace  engageantes. 
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This  is  the  pleasantest  of  all  seasons  for  the  Aa/«x  de  mer. 
Baden-Baden  and  all  such  German  watering-places  have 
become  abominations  in  the  sight  of  our  French  msnde 


A  dress  of  ecru  crepon  des  Indes,  the  most  delightful 
of  tissues,  something  between  silk  and  crape,  softer 
than  the  former,  not  so  limp  as  the  other,  beautiful. 


Stylish  Toilets  for  Bains  de  Mer. 


elegant,  draping  most  gracefully,  and  la  jureur  of  the 
moment.  The  dress  is  trimmed  with  pleated  ruches  of 
the  same  material,  and  with  dentelle  de  Bruges  of  the 
same  ecru  tint.  It  is  made  with  a  short  draped  tunic  , 


elegant,  and  our  own  pretty  plages  enjoy  an  unusual 
affluence  of  bathers  csssA  flaneurs.  The  Viscountess  de 
R.,  z grande  dame  of  most  exquisite  taste,  just  starting  for 
Trouville,  has  ordered  the  following  dHicieuses  toilettes : — 


•  r 
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and  a  jacket  bodice  with  points  in  front,  and  a  long 
basque  at  the  back. 

Another  toilette  is  composed  of  a  low  dress  of  pale 
capucine-coloured  faille  silk,  and  a  tunic  robe  of  black 
grenadine,  with  satin  stripes.  The  low  dress  has  a  deep 
flounce  put  on  with  a  biais  and  two  flutings  placed  up¬ 
wards  ;  it  is  demi-train-shaped.  The  corsage  has  no 
trimming  but  a  black  lace  edging  round  the  bosom,  and 
short  sleeves.  The  tunic  is  deeply  trimmed  with  Chan¬ 
tilly  lace  ;  it  is  divided  at  the  sides.  By-the-bye,  I  must 
here  reveal  a  little  secret  by  means  of  which  la  tunique 
Parisienne  is  made  to  set  well.  It  is  tie  rigtieur  that  the 
front  part  should  lie  perfectly  plain  and  flat,  therefore 
ribbons  are  fastened  on  either  side  of  this  front  part,  and 
firmly  tied  behind  the  back  part  falls  in  one  or  two 
fully  pleated  or  gathered  flaps,  under  which  the  ribbons 
are,  of  course,  perfectly  concealed,  unless,  as  in  some 
cases,  it  is  wished  to  be  visible,  in  which  case  it  is  tied 
over  the  tunic,  under  a  large  bouffant  formed  by  looping 
the  drapery  of  the  tunic  over  the  bow  of  ribbon.  Of 
course  the  ribbon  is  in  that  case  very  wide.  This  is 
called  the  retroussis  a  la  paysanne ;  but  with  the  tunique 
redingotethe  basques  or  flaps  at  the  back  are  not  looped, 
and  the  fastening  is  carefully  hidden  under  the  drapery. 
In  the  present  instance  of  this  grenadine  tunique,  the 
shape  is  very  graceful,  plain  in  front,  but  fully  draped 
behind,  and  bordered  with  Chantilly  lace  ten  inches  deep. 

For  the  plage  a  pretty  but  simple  toilette  is  of  maize- 
coloured  mohair,  trimmed  with  alternate  flutings  of 
mohair  and  clear  white  muslin,  and  with  biais  of  black 
velvet ;  there  is  an  upper-skirt,  very^short  in  front,  and 
fastened  (as  explained  above)  with  black  velvet  ribbons 
tied  in  a  large  how  at  the  back.  One  double  fluting  of 
mohair  and  muslin,  headed  with  a  biais  of  velvet,  goes 
round  the  edge  of  this  upper-skirt.  To  complete  the 
costume  there  is  corsage-casaque  forming  one  point  in 
front  and  two  square  basques  behind  ;  it  is  trimmed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  upper-skirt ;  this  corsage  is  open 
in  front,  and  is  worn  with  a  muslin  fichu,  fastened  on 
the  bosom  with  a  large  bow  of  black  velvet  ribbon. 
This  fichu  is  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace. 

Although  we  still  see  many  black  costumes  in  Paris, 
sombreness  is  not  so  much  de  rigueur  now  as  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season.  Although  the  horrors  of 
the  siege  and  the  Commune  are  still  so  near  us,  the 
clouds  that  remain  after  the  storm  seem  dispelling,  and 
Parisians  are  gradually  returning  to  their  wonted  life  and 
gaiety.  Toilettes  are  assuming  less  sombre  hues.  The 
black  hat  or  bonnet  almost  uniformly  worn  a  month  or 
two  ago  is  now  brightened  up  by  a  gay  flower  or 
feather.  Coloured  feathers  are  in  great  vogue.  They 
say  we  are  to  wear  decidedly  large  bonnets  next  winter. 
Nous  verrons.  At  present  there  is  not  much  change  in 
the  shapes  I  have  already  described.  Both  hats  and 
bonnets  have  very  high  crowns  and  small  brims,  the 
latter  either  slanting  or  turned  up.  The  newer  models 
are  fanciful  and  suitable  for  the  seaside.  Thus  the 
casquette  Parisienne  is  a  somewhat  startling  shape  for  a 
lady’s  head-gear.  Our  modistes  seem  solely  inspired  this 
year  by  the  hepi  of  the  Mobiles  or  the  shapska  of  the 
Lancers.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  military  chic  about 
the  more  eccentric  of  our  new  hats. 


The  casquette  Parisienne  is,  however,  a  most  dainty 
little  hat  the  strangeness  of  its  shape  is  always  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  elegance  of  its  trimming.  Its  brim  is 
slightly  turned  up  ;  the  crown  covers  the  trimming  of 
the  head.  None  but  the  youthful  can  wear  this  casquette 
with  success.  It  is  certainly  pretty  of  fine  black  English 
straw,  trimmed  with  black  velvet,  and  with  a  branch  of 
rosebuds  en  aigrette. 

The  Merveilleux  also  very  much  resembles  a  l^i  in' 
shape.  I  have  seen  it  in  ecru  straw,  trimmed  with  ruches 
of  black  lace.  A  bright  yellow  feather,  shaded  near  the 
base  to  deep  orange,  springs  on  one  side  from  a  small 
tuft  of  black  ostrich  feathers ;  at  the  back  there  is  a 
large  coquille  bow  of  yellow  ribbon,  edged  with  black 
satin  ;  the  strings  are  of  similar  ribbon. 

A  more  autumnal  model  is  a  bonnet  of  grey  crape^ 
with  a  fluting  over  the  front  border,  and  above  it  a 
bandeau  of  crimson  velvet,  half  veiled  over  with  black 
lace  ;  bow  and  lapels  of  black  lace  at  the  back. 

A  cavalier  hat  of  black  straw  is  trimmed  with  narrow 
yellow  ribbon  placed  over  wider  black  ribbon  edged 
with  black  lace ;  a  black  feather  is  curved  over  ^  the 
crown,  and  there  is  a  small  yellow  aigrette  at  the 
side. 

Another  is  of  brown  straw  ;  two  small  curled  feathers 
are  fastened  at  the  back,  and  droop  over  the  crowa 
towards  the  front  part ;  one  is  maroon,  the  other  bright 
blue ;  a  torsade  and  bow  of  maroon  faille  and  satin 
complete  the  trimming. 

A  Sevigne  bonnet  of  abricotine  crape  is  ornamented 
with  velvet  of  the  same  colour  ;  the  velvet  forms  a  sort 
of  revers  in  front.  One  large  white  rose  with  shaded 
foliage  is  placed  just  above  the  revers.  A  gauze  veil  of 
the  colour  of  the  bonnet  is  tied  at  the  back,  falling  in 
long  scarf  lapels.  These  chapeaux  do  not  much  agree 
with  the  notions  of  simplicity  which  it  was  supposed 
were  to  be  introduced  with  the  new  era  of  the  Republic. 
There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  signs  of  such  a  revirement 
in  the  fashions.  Still,  in  a  few  things  there  does  appear 
to  be  some  improvement.  Thus,  the  new  style  of  lin¬ 
gerie  for  demi-toilette  is  of  the  most  tasteful  simplicity. 
It  is  called  lingerie  a  la  rHigieuse,  and  consists  of  pHsses 
of  cambric  or  lawn  for  collars  and  sleeves.  A  plisse  is 
a  finely-fluted  muslin,  cambric,  lawn,  or  even  fine  toilcf. 
simply  hemmed.  It  is  two  or  three  inches  deep  for  open 
sleeves,  one  inch  deep  for  collarettes.  Sometimes  the 
plisse  is  edged  with  very  narrow  Valenciennes  lace,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  hemmed  only. 

For  mourning  I  must  note  a  new  style  of  fancy  jewels,, 
composed  of  oxydised  jet.  The  collier  is  formed  of  oval 
medallions ;  the  locket  and  ear-drops  are  made  from 
antique  models. 

Jewels  that  have  an  intrinsic  value,  being  real  and  by 
no  means  imitations,  are  those  in  the  Louis  XV.  style 
lockets  formed  of  amethysts,  pearls  and  enamel  mounted 
with  silver,  with  ear-drops  to  match,  compose  charming 
parures  for  young  ladies.  In  these  jewels  the  artistic 
setting  is  of  still  more  value  than  the  precious  stones, 
and  yet  they  are  not  very  expensive,  on  account  of  there 
being  no  gold  about  them.  For  morning  toilet  cut  jet 
or  pink  coral,  or  amber,  are  the  most  fashionable  and' 
ladylike  of  fancy  jewels. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  August. 

UR  moral  atmosphere  is  about  as  hot  as  the  actual 
air  we  breathe  just  now  in  Paris,  and  I  don’t 
suppose  M.  Thiers  finds  it  much  cooler  in  Versailles. 
A  number  of  questions  brulantes  have  been  raising  storms 
in  the  Assemblee,  and  our  chef  de  pouvoir  has  no  little 
difficulty  in  steering  his  bark  clear  of  wrecks  among  so 
many  conflicting  elements. 

The  great  question  is  whether  the  Assemblee  will 
remain  in  Versailles  or  return  to  Paris,  and  opinions  are 
remarkably  divided  on  that  point. 

On  the  one  hand  the  very  life  of  Paris  is  at  stake — 
her  trade,  her  riches,  and  prosperity  depend  upon  her 
credit,  and  if  it  is  understood  that  there  is  no  security 
within  her  walls,  she  must  perish.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  has  its  reasons  for  distrusting  Paris. 
Had  there  been  no  Government  beyond  the  precincts 
occupied  by  La  Commune,  where  would  France  be  now  ? 
Would  not  the  whole  country  be  in  the  power  of  the 
lowest  and  cruellest  of  men  ?  Would  not  the  reign  of 
terror  spread,  as  in  1 793,  over  the  whole  of  our  un- 
happy  patrie? 

The  most  violent  debats  are  constantly  going  on  just 
now  on  this  subject,  not  only  in  the  public  seances  of 
the  Assemblee,  but  in  private  circles.  There  is  of  course 
a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  For  us, 
who  are  bound  to  say,  “  Paris,  with  all  thy  faults  I 
love  thee  still,”  we  cannot  seriously  believe  any  other 
city  in  France  could  ever  take  her  place  as  our  capital. 
Capitals  are  not  made  in  a  day — they  are  formed  gra¬ 
dually,  naturally,  by  slow  and  continued  causes  attracting 
in  one  place  the  best  powers — the  essence,  as  it  were, 
of  the  intelligence,  science,  art,  and  industry  of  a  nation. 
The  residence  of  a  monarch  of  course  tends  more 
than  anything  to  such  a  centralisation.  It  is  to  our 
different  sovereigns  we  owe  our  monuments  and  mu¬ 
seums,  our  palaces  and  public  promenades,  the  glory 
and  the  riches  of  our  city.  It  has  taken  five  hundred 
years  to  make  Paris  what  she  is. 

To  transport  the  grandeur,  the  institutions,  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Paris  into  another  town  of  France,  and  that 
one  so  little  fitted  to  receive  them  as  Versailles,  would 
be  impossible ;  to  create  a  rival  capital  by  a  simple 
decree  would  be  an  attempt  of  most  egregious  folly. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  how  urgent  it  is  that  Paris 
should  come  back  of  itself  to  a  proper  consciousness 
of  its  own  interests,  for  if  it  cannot  be  doubtful  but 
that  sooner  or  later  she  must  become  once  more  the 
seat  of  Government,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  grand 
monde — the  sole  source  of  her  prosperity — would  shrink 
from  the  prospect  of  residing  where  security  was  not 
assured.  Paris  must  reform,  must  become  less  imper¬ 
tinent  on  questions  of  egalite,  less  turbulent  in  its  desire 
of  all  play  and  no  work  for  the  lower  classes,  or  it  will 
see  the  source  of  all  her  wealth  depart  from  her. 

Let  us,  then,  have  Paris  for  our  capital,  with  her 
splendours  and  miseries,  her  beau-monde  and  canaille,  her 
grandes  dames  and  cocottes,  her  low  wretches  and  her 
gens  comme  il faut,  Belleville  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger¬ 


main,  religion  and  atheism,  fashions  and  rags,  splendid 
restaurants  and  vile  gargots,  theatres  and  cafes  chantants, 
learned  conferences  and  ignoble  cabarets,  with  her  polite 
language  and  atrocious  slang — with,-  in  fact,  all  the  scum 
of  its  rotten  population  at  the  base,  and  all  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  elegant  society  on  the  surface — only  let  each  keep 
its  place,  let  there  be  some  control,  so  that  the  refined 
element  need  not  fear  some  overwhelming  shock  in 
which  it  must  perish.  Nor  would  this  be  difficult  with 
any  sensible  Government,  sufficiently  firm  without  despo¬ 
tism.  Paris,  for  all  its  episodic  violence,  is  easily  curbed 
and  bridled — history  proves  it.  She  will  soon  learn  to 
fawn  on  the  hand  that  holds  her  in  check,  and  will  not 
start  or  struggle  unless  the  bit  be  drawn  too  tightly. 

The  provisoire  of  our  present  Government  is  the  great 
cause  of  its  insecurity.  Each  party  has  its  hopes  and 
desires,  and  though  perhaps  the  very  uncertainty  in  which 
all  are  kept  maintains  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  sus¬ 
pense,  every  one  feels  it  is  a  state  that  cannot  last, 
and  longs  for  a  prompt  solution  of  our  political  pro¬ 
blem. 

The  return  of  Les  Princes  has  very  much  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  Royalists.  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  is  openly  spoken  of  as  Henry  V., 
pictures  of  the  beloved  heir  of  the  Bourbons,  long  con¬ 
cealed,  now  reappear  in  the  place  of  honour,  the  fleur- 
de-lys  is  a  favourite  device  for  all  jewels  and  ornaments, 
and  white  toilettes  are  worn  in  preference  to  all  others 
by  our  grandes  dames. 

If  such  petits  bonheurs  can  make  them  happy,  they  are 
very  welcome  to  them,  but  their  opinions  are  not  those 
of  the  majority  in  France.  Our  trust  is  in  Monsieur 
Thiers,  and  after  being  so  violently  knocked  about  by  a 
succession  of  storms,  we  gladly  leave  the  helm  to  his 
experienced  hand. 

M.  Thiers  is  not  only  a  man  of  great  talent,  such  as 
political  events  have  proved  him  to  be,  he  is  the  most 
agreeable  and  witty  of  causeurs ;  for  many  years  his  bon- 
mots  were  a  success  at  the  bals  masques  of  the  Opera. 
As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  in  certain  circles  that 
“  M.  Thiers  would  be  at  the  masked  ball  that  night,” 
the  ball  was  crowded.  During  the  dinner  lately  given 
by  the  chef  dtt  pouvoir  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Princes  of  Orleans,  this  ready  aptitude  showed  itself 
again  as  in  the  beaux  jours  of  his  youth.  Now,  however, 
that  which  is  most  remarkable  in  him,  next  to  his  ability 
as  a  statesman,  is  the  equanimity  of  his  spirits.  He  is 
calm,  and  seems  perfectly  inaccessible  to  the  emotions 
usually  caused  by  a  sudden  change  of  position. 

Theatres  are  unbearable  by  this  tropical  heat,  so  I 
shall  say  nothing  about  them  this  month.  Most  people 
think  they  would  have  done  more  wisely  in  not  reopen¬ 
ing  their  doors  at  all  until  the  autumn.  Who  chooses 
to  shut  himself  up  in  an  opera-box  upon  a  fine  July  or 
August  night  ? 

Next  month  the  hunting  season  begins,  and  it  is  said 
it  will  be  highly  interesting  in  Brittany  and  Bourbonnais, 
where  a  number  of  wolves  and  wild  boars  have  been 
flourishing  unmolested  during  the  war. 
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This  unpretending  and  thoroughly  useful  little  work 
is  entitled  Beetons  Fenny  Cookery,  and  contains  a  series 
of  practical  recipes  for  breakfasts,  dinners,  teas,  and 


Ladies  who  interest  themselves  in  the  great  question 
of  “  education  for  the  lower  classes,”  and  who  wish,  as 
a  first  step,  to  bring  order  and  comfort  to  the  meanest 


431. — New  Bonnets,  Hats,  and  Coiffures. 


dwelling,  will  be  delighted  to  find  an  easy  aid  to  econo¬ 
mical  cookery  in  a  little  work  edited  by  Mr.  S.  O. 
Beeton,  of  the  Strand  and  Paternoster-row. 


suppers  for  persons  whose  incomes  are  limited  from  ten 
shillings  to  thirty  shillings  per  week.  Mr.  Beeton  says 
that  the  best  plan  of  doing  what  is  needed  is  that  those 
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persons  who  are  able  to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  way  of 
making  better  use  of  their  materials  should  begin  to  help 
them  to  a  sensible  knowledge  of  cookery. 


Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Paternoster-row.  We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton  does  not  mean  to  limit 
his  endeavours  in  this  direction  to  cookery  only.  He 


432. — New  Hats,  Coiffures,  and  Lingerie. 

The  Penny  Cookery  is  intended  for  distribution  by  has  in  preparation  numerous  useful  works  for  the 

ladies,  and  has  already  a  very  large  circulation  -,  it  is  sold  general  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
singly  or  in  parcels  of  twelve  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  poorer  brethren. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  My  bastion  is  part  of  a  screen,  formed  to  separate  the  pleasure  division  of  the  garden  from 
the  experimental,  and  with  it  are  connected  a  number  of  features,  such  as  a  rustic  house,  used  as  a 
summer  reading-room,  a  bee-house,  some  groat  tree  butts,  planted  with  ferns,  ivies,  and  grasses.  I 
am  satisfied  that  where  space  can  be  a®)rded  the  imitation,  o/ a  ritin  is  the  best  possible  central 
idea  out  of  which  to  develop  a  fernery.” 

SniuLEY  Hibberd’s  Fem  Garden. 


During  some  very  pleasant  days  spent  lately  with 
a  friend  whose  home  presents  a  continual  scene  of 
domestic  bliss,  I  observed  several  newmodesof  employing 
the  Virgin  Cork,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  and 
which  is  so  invaluable  an  addition  to  our  ferneries  and 
greenhouses. 

The  garden,  although  decidedly  suburban,  is  large, 
and  is  certainly  laid  out  with  the  greatest  skill  and  good 
taste,  combined  with  practical  utility.  IVIy  friends  possess 
both  energy  and  taste,  and  it  is  to  these  qualities  that 
the  garden  owes  its  characteristic  elegance.  The  portion 
to  which  I  would  particularly  draw  attention  is  con¬ 
structed  entirely  by  II  Maestro,  and  with  my  favourite 
material.  Virgin  Cork,  which  is  arranged  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  garden  in  form  of  a  picturesque  ruin,  but  on 
nearer  approach  the  ruin  changes  into  a  cosy,  roomy 
summer-house,  nicely  protected  from  wind  and  weather, 
and  forming  an  inviting  place  for  an  afternoon  tea  or  for 
the  lords  of  creation  to  enjoy  the  fragrant  weed.  The 
exterior  is  being  rapidly  covered  with  climbers,  as  ivy, 
Virginian  creeper,  and  clematis. 

But  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  this  summer-house 
cannot  be  judged  of  by  description,  for  the  antique  effect 
of  Virgin  Cork,  its  beautiful  soft  grey  colour,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  this  grey  tint  and  the  bright  greens  of  the 
climbing  plants,  must  be  seen  before  any  correct  idea  can 
be  obtained  of  its  beauty.  The  rough  woodwork  of 
the  summer-house  was  done  by  the  gentlemen  and  an 
odd  man,  but  the  lady  and  her  husband  alone  manipu¬ 
lated  the  cork,  which  is  arranged  perfectly,  and  they 
tell  me  with  so  much  ease  that  I  really  feel  tempted  to 
try  some  of  this  work  myself :  and  I  am  the  more  en¬ 
couraged  in  this  idea  as  my  fernery  is  so  successful  and 
getting  on  so  well  this  season.  The  cork  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  London  and  Lisbon  Cork  Company,  28, 
Upper  Thames-street,  and  exactly  resembles  old  wood, 
while  its  lightness  and  durability  cause  it  to  be  most  ap¬ 
propriate  materiel  for  ladies’  manipulation.  I  have  seen 
lovely  hanging  baskets,  made  by  ladies,  of  this  cork  nailed 
on  a  few  laths  or  on  light  wooden  boxes,  as  macaroni- 
boxes,  for  example.  Virgin  Cork  is  not  only  ornamental 
but  useful  for  fern-growing,  as  it  retains  moisture.  It 
is  also  invaluable  for  growing  orchids  and  many  other 
moisture-loving  plants. 

My  readers  must  not  forget  that  September  is  the 
month  par  excellence  for  beginning  ferneries,  and  for  a 
stock  of  ferns  to  begin  with  they  cannot  do  better  than 
apply  to  Mr.  Gill,  Victoria  Nursery,  Lynton,  N.  Devon. 
Beginners  will  find  the  compact,  hardy  plants  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Gill  worth  a  dozen  of  unhappy  specimens 
dragged  ruthlessly  from  their  shady  nooks,  and  success 
will  attend  the  amateur  who  follows  the  instructions 
given  by  Mr.  Gill.  Capital  specimen  plants  may  be 


had  for  threepence  each,  and  Mr.  Gill’s  catalogue  of 
prices  will  astonish  those  who  are  accustomed  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  luxuries  of  florists.  Mr.  Gill  sends  the  ferns 
out  carefully  packed  in  a  hamper  ready  for  planting,  so 
as  soon  as  the  fernery  is  made  the  plants  can  be  put  in, 
or  they  can  be  inserted  as  the  work  progresses.  The 
pleasures  of  spring  are  enhanced,  sehn  mot,  by  the  won¬ 
derful  opening  up  of  the  fresh  delicate  fronds  of  fern> 
each  frond  a  separate  delight. 

Novelties  in  needlework  are  always  welcome,  and  I 
fancy  that  the  new  “Republique”  work  will  please 
everybody.  It  consists  of  rich  silk  embroidery  in  Oriental 
colours,  on  a  groundwork  of  silk-faced  linen.  The 
ground  is  of  pure  linen  tint,  interwoven  with  stripes  of 
alternate  wide  bright-coloured  satin  and  a  stripe  of 
“  watered  ’’linen,  with  maroon  satin  central  stripe  of  the 
same  linen  colour.  I  use  the  words  linen  colour  ad¬ 
visedly  as  expressing  the  colour  of  pure, good,  unbleached 
linen.  This  Republique  work  is  a  substitute  for  and 
improvement  on  the  old  ticking  work,  and  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  that  work  in  price,  although  it  is  so  much  hand¬ 
somer  in  effect — for  example,  cushions  commenced,  with 
materials  to  finish,  are  sold  by  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier, 
125,  Oxford-street,  at  15s.  6d.,  l8s.  6d.,  and  21s.,  and 
other  articles  in  proportion.  This  new  and  beautiful 
work  bids  fair  to  excal  the  Roman  work  in  general 
favour — indeed,  there  is  so  great  a  demand  for  the  Re¬ 
publique  work,  although  introduced  so  recently,  that 
Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  have  had  some  difficulty  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  designs  as  quickly  as  desirable.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  there  will  be  no  delay,  as  they  are  daily  producing 
exquisite  patterns  in  this  interesting  and  beautiful  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  this  house  without  being  struck 
by  the  elegance  of  the  designs  prepared  for  ladies’  use. 
Mesdames  Le  Boutillier  personally  superintend  this  de¬ 
partment,  and  produce  what  may  with  truth  be  called 
“  treasures  of  needlework.”  In  fact,  I  never  see  any  of 
their  work  without  wishing  to  lay  down  the  pen  and 
devote  myself  to  an  “  elegant  leisure  ”  of  needlework. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  Nightingale  combi¬ 
nation  here  in  town,  and  portraits  of  the  lady  or  ladies  are 
thrust  upon  the  unwilling  sight,  while  a  really  useful 
“  combination  ”  has  been  silently  introduced,  and  has 
worked  as  silently  for  the  good  of  its  possessors. 

This  “  combination  ”  is  a  small  apparatus,  or,  to  de¬ 
fine  more  correctly,  an  addition  to  lock-stitch  sewing- 
machines,  by  which  these  machines  can  be  used  to  work 
three  different  stitches.  The  sewing-machine  combi¬ 
nation  can  be  attached  to  all  machines  working  on  the 
Wheeler  and  Wilson  principle,  but  it  is  not  applicable 
to  shuttle-formed  lock-stitch  machines.  The  addition  is 
concealed,  and  one  would  imagine  an  ordinary  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  lock-stitch  machine  was  before  one,  when 
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a  small  handle  is  touched,  and  a  beautiful  embroidery 
stitch  appears  without  any  alteration  of  tension  or  stitch  ; 
another  touch  and  an  ordinary  chain-stitch  for  basting  or 
running  lightly  is  produced.  Thus  a  lady  may  work 
her  baby’s  garments  with  lock-stitch,  embroider  them 
with  a  rich  design,  and  run  a  dress  together  for  trying- 
on  purposes. 

This  useful  appliance  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Bradford, 
of  Fleet-street,  the  inventor  of  the  Bradford  Washing- 
machine,  which  has  saved  so  much  labour  and  so  much 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes.  The  machine  to  which  the 
combination  appliance  is  fitted  is  placed  on  a  round  table, 
admirably  arranged  beneath  to  save  the  dress  from  any 
chance  of  contact  with  the  wheel.  The  price  of  the 
machine  is  seven  pounds  ;  the  cost  complete  of  the  ap¬ 
pliance  fitted  to  a  machine  is  one  guinea.  Mr.  Bradford 
has  almost  all  sewing-machines  on  sale,  and  ladies  will 
do  well  to  look  at  these  and  work  them  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  by  experience  the  machine  most  suited  to  their 
requirements  and  capabilities. 

P'or  example,  if  a  lady  makes  and  turns  her  own  and 
children’s  dresses,  unpicking  lock-stitches  becomes  a 
formidable  task,  but  of  course  this  may  be  avoided  by 
using  the  new  appliance,  and  running  all  skirts  and 
trimmings,  &c.  Personally,  I  detest  unpicking,  and 
therefore  perhaps  I  over-estimate  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,  but  I  really  pitied  my  maid,  whom  I  left  this 
morning  unpicking  a  silk  dress  for  turning  with  seven¬ 
teen  narrow  flounces,  and  am  not  surprised  at  her  not 
thinking  the  dress  “  at  all  shabby  yet.”  But  one  must 
economise  sometimes,  and  I  think  silk  dresses  should 
be  turned  unless  one  is  very,  very  tired  of  them,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  tired  of  self-colours. 

I  called  at  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.’s  to  inspect 
some  pretty  little  kilts  designed  for  dear  little  trots  of 
boys  of  three  and  four  years  of  age — an  age  when  nothing 
looks  well  on  their  round  little  forms  but  the  Highland 
dress.  These  kilts  are  perhaps  the  prettiest  1  have 
ever  seen.  The  tiny  velvet  jacket  has  silver  buttons  and 
silver  “  tracings,”  as  the  braid  is  technically  called,  and 
is  to  be  worn  over  the  fine  tartan  gilet  and  kilt ;  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  “bonnet”  to  correspond  is  decorated  with 
silver  clasp  and  eagle’s  plume.  These  costumes  for 
boys  are  very  pretty  at  all  ages,  and  somehow  the  laddies 
who  wear  the  tartan  dress  appear  strong  and  hearty,  as 
if  the  manly  dress  imparted  manly  vigour.  The  wear  ot 
a  good  Highland  costume  is  endless,  and  it  is  therefore 
an  economical  dress  even  when  composed  of  first-class 
materials.  Besides  this  delightful  dress  for  boys,  Messrs. 
Macdougall  are  making  charming  little  sailor  costumes  in 
serge,  nicely  braided  with  white  and  black.  These  are 
useful  for  seaside,  country,  and  garden  wear.  For  ladies’ 
dresses  and  little  girls’  costumes  serge  and  poplins  are 
the  favourite  fabrics,  but  next  month  I  hope  to  describe 
some  novelties  for  our  own  wear  as  well  as  for  that  of 
our  bairnies. 

At  the  mourning  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Jay  I  noted 
many  wonderful  bargains  in  cheap  silks  and  in  muslins  ; 
for  example,  muslins — real  French  muslins — are  now 
selling  at  fivepcnce  and  sixpence  per  yard ;  silks,  both 
grey,  and  black,  and  striped  mixtures,  are  selling  for 
£2  6s.  the  full  dress.  The  silks,  particularly  the 


coloured,  are  very  nice,  and  the  black  gros  de  Suez- 
excellent  for  any  one  who  requires  a  good  every-day 
dress.  The  polonaises  are  most  elegant,  and  are  worthy 
of  Worth  himself.  The  last  novelty  consists  of  a  rich 
silk  braiding  of  the  same  dress  as  that  used  on  infants’ 
pelisses,  but  of  course  richer  in  character.  Ecru  lace 
is  much  used  on  the  crepe  de  chine  polonaises,  and 
rich  fringe  is  added  to  those  trimmed  with  Irish  point. 
As  usual,  Messrs.  Jay  are  showing  some  elegant  bonnets 
and  hats.  Madame  Caroline  has  excelled  herself  in  a 

(T oeuvre  of  a  bonnet.  I  saw  this  lovely  specimen  of 
her  skill  in  white  tulle  and  in  black  lace.  The  black 
lace  has  an  elegant  fringe  of  jet,  and  in  the  white  chapeau 
this  fringe  is  replaced  by  one  of  pearl.  The  effect  is 
irresistible  in  either  bonnet.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
the  charming  chapeaux  shown,  and,  indeed,  this  intensely 
warm  weather  and  my  recent  illness  combine  to  make- 
me  very  lazy,  and  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  my  labours 
in  order  to  recruit  my  strength  at  .the  seaside.  But 
before  enjoying  a,  let  me  hope,  well-earned  leisure,  I 
must  tell  my  kind  readers  all  about  novelties  prepared 
for  September,  and  in  spite  of  heat  and  fatigue  must  take 
courage  and  dash  into  the  subject  of  furs. 

Mrs.  Cook,  of  71,  Oxford-street,  is  displaying  to 
favoured  eyes  only  a  charming  selection  of  rich  furs  for 
the  severe  winter  we  are  to  expect,  and  these  consist  of 
Russian  seal  fur,  semi-fitting,  slashed,  and  trimmed  with 
otter  fur.  Some  of  these  jackets  are  rounded,  others 
are  slashed  in  square  tabs  ;  and  again  another  design 
has  the  new  revers  in  front.  Mrs.  Cook  explained  to¬ 
me  that  seal  fur,  when  shabby,  can  be  re-lustred  and 
made  to  look  like  new  fur.  Mrs.  Cook  lines  and  quilts, 
the  jackets  and  mantles  exquisitely.  Among  novelties  I 
noted  several  forms  of  fur  hats  made  of  entire  skins, 
and  for  the  soft  toquet  of  seal  fur,  so  much  worn  eu 
voyage  by  American  ladies,  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Cook’s  design.  These  charming  little  hats  are  as  com¬ 
fortable  for  winter  travelling  as  they  are  becoming. 
Then  the  new  capes  demand  a  little  attention  ;  there  are 
capes  of  fur  which  completely  cover  the  shoulders,  and 
which  resemble  the  very,  very  old-fashioned  capes  worn 
by  our  great-grandmothers,  and  which  are  coquettish  as 
well  as  cosy.  The  moth-proof  boxes  are  charming, 
preventives  of  moth,  not  only  for  the  contents  of  the 
boxes,  but  also  extend  this  protection  to  other  perishable 
articles  in  the  same  wardrobe  or  closet.  Ladies  who- 
require  furs  cleaned  or  altered  should  at  once  send  them,, 
for  Mrs.  Cook  will  ere  long  be  unable  to  execute  orders 
as  quickly  as  she  now  can,  or  devote  the  time  and 
attention  to  individual  requirements  when  the  pressure- 
of  the  season  begins. 

Mr.  Burgess  (65,  Oxford-street)  has  prepared  a 
charming- collection  of  autumnal  costumes.  These  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  in  twilled  cloths,  reps,  poplins,  and  cash¬ 
meres.  Drap  sathie  is  the  haul  nouveaute,  and  is 
certainly  likely  to  be  a  great  success,  as  this  material 
possesses  not  only  great  beauty,  but  also  the  invaluable 
qualities  of  wearing  well  and  making  up  gracefully, 
Drap  saline  hangs  in  full  rich  folds,  and  though  soft  is 
boujfante. 

Fringed  twill  cloths  are  used  for  autumn  and  winter 
costumes  in  great  variety.  The  cloths  arc  shot,  black,. 
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and  colour ;  and  the  clarets,  greens,  and  blues  are  again 
to  be  worn.  Black  and  white  is  also  much  in  request. 
The  bias  lines  or  twills  of  these  cloths  are  very  large 
and  raised,  differing  essentially  from  the  twills  and 
serges  of  last  year.  Mr.  Burgess  is  also  showing  some 
beautiful  Dolly  Varden  suits  for  winter  wear,  in  cashmere. 
The  jupon  is  of  plain,  and  the  polonaise  of  printed,  cash- 
mere.  I  have  often  spoken  of  the  excellent  fabrics 
of  this  house,  but  I  think  this  year  that  the  stock  sur¬ 
passes  in  variety  and  beauty  that  of  all  preceding  years. 
For  example,  the  beautiful  silk-finished  velveteens  of 
Mr.  Burgess  are  made  so  perfectly  as  to  pass  for  velvets. 
In  these  velveteens  there  is  no  brown  or  red  shade ;  the 
shadows  given  by  the  rich  folds  are  of  deep  blue-black, 
as  in  Genoa  velvet,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
wear  admirably.  Dolly  Vardens  of  shaded  velveteens 
are  shown,  as  well  as  in  all  colours  of  each  material  I  have 
named.  Mr.  Burgess  is  clearing  out  his  stock  of  sum¬ 
mer  goods,  and  I  remarked  several  deml-saison  costumes, 
selling  at  cheap  rates  ;  but  I  was  so  delighted  with  the 
novelties  for  autumn,  that  I  merely  glanced  at  the  won- 
derfullycheap  muslins,  piques,  percales,  brilliantes,  grena¬ 
dines,  &c. ,  and  turned  my  attention  to  what  will  prove  useful 
to  my  readers  in  the  coming  season.  Ouestion  de prix  : — 
These  made-up  costumes,  as  well  as  the  material  by  the 
yard,  are  most  reasonable  in  price,  and  no  mere  de  famille 
need  hesitate  in  ordering  costumes  for  her  girls,  how¬ 
ever  she  inclines  towards  economy. 

Messrs.  E.  and  R.  Garrould,  1 50,  Edgware-road, 
have  a  speciality  in  black  costumes  for  ever5'-day  wear 
as  well  as  for  mourning.  It  is  very  convenient  to  be 
able  to  obtain  an  elegant,  well-made  dress  in  a  few  hours. 
The  chief  materials  used  for  black  dress  (not  mourning) 
are  alpaca,  chali,  barege,  and  grenadines,  both  silk  and 
wool.  Besides  these  useful  and  graceful  costumes  Messrs. 
Garrould  have  great  quantities  of  ready-made  coloured 
costumes,  skirts,  mantles,  and  polonaises  ;  the  materials 
are  good,  and  the  style  excellent. 

The  material  most  in  vogue  at  the  moment  is  Irish 
poplin.  Ireland,  it  is  reported,  is  at  length  to  receive 
equal  Royal  patronage  with  her  sister  island,  and  the 
shamrock  is  to  be  worn,  and  nothing  but  Irish  poplin 
is  good  enough  for  us  now.  American  and  French  ladies 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  long  ago  ;  possessing  good 
taste  and  critical  eyes,  ces  dames  saw  at  once  what  could 
be  done  with  this  exquisite  material,  but  poor,  stupid 
Old  England  was  obliged  to  wait  until  Royalty  gave  open 
signs  of  patronage  to  Ireland,  and  now  Irish  poplin  is 
“  your  only  wear.”  Thanks  to  foreign  patronage,  this 
branch  of  trade  in  Ireland  has  not  languished,  and  is  now 
in  a  more  favourable  condition  than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  Irish  poplin  is  full 
of  interest.  We  can  imagine  a  group  of  desolate  men, 
exiled  by  cruel  injustice  from  the  sunny  shores  of  France, 
landing  in  1693  on  the  rugged  coast  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.  Few  but  industrious,  persecuted  but  persevering, 
this  little  band  of  intelligent  refugees  established  the  silk 
trade,  which  has  since  been  modified  into  the  manufacture 
of  poplin.  These  Huguenots  were  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  blind  policy  of  Ix)uis  XIV., and  established 
themselves  at  Dublin  in  the  Coombe,  where  the  woollen 
trade  of  Ireland  formerly  flourished. 


Here  the  silk-weavers  were  impeded  by  every  possible 
restriction  and  by  a  variety  of  legal  enactments,  but  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  trade  is  owing  to  what  was  at 
the  time  considered  their  greatest  misfortune — the  inade¬ 
quate  supply  of  silk.  Necessity  compelled  the  unhappy 
silk-weavers  to  employ  another  material  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  supply  of  silk ;  naturally  they  took  wool  or 
worsted  for  the  wefts,  and  thus  poplin,  or  tabinet,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  introduced.  It  is  needless  to  narrate 
the  various  experiments  to  which  the  manufactureof  poplin 
has  been  subjected  before  reaching  the  present  standard 
of  perfection.  The  process  now  employed  is  apparently 
simple,  but  unless  extreme  care  is  used,  the  high  lustre 
so  much  admired  in  the  best  makes  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  raw  silk  is  imported  in  white  skeins  and  carefully 
dyed  in  Dublin  ;  after  dressing,  the  silk  is  taken  to  the 
winding-rooms,  and  each  thread  is  passed  through  little 
glass  “  worms,’’  which  destroy  all  friction,  and  the  reels 
when  filled  are  placed  by  fifties  on  spindles,  and  all  the 
threads  are  woven  as  one  in  the  form  of  a  spring  band 
running  round  an  upright  cylindrical  skeleton  frame, 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  height  and  about  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  revolving  in  a  vertical  position,  with  a 
backward  and  forward  motion,  revolving  twenty  times 
in  each  direction.  This  process  continues  until  a  width 
of  the  web  is  procured  by  placing  the  threads  together 
side  by  side.  The  webs  run  to  1 30  yards  in  length. 

The  worsted  weft  is  also  dyed  in  Dublin  and  wound 
on  quills  (technically  “  piped  ”  on  quills),  and  placed  in 
the  shuttle.  The  weft  is  usually  all  wool,  but  may  be 
of  alternate  silk  and  woollen  threads,  which  combination 
produces  a  lustrous  and  exquisite  fabric.  Every  shade 
of  colour  is  produced  in  poplins,  and  shot  poplins  are 
wonderfully  beautiful.  Poplin  may  be  simply  woven  of 
one  colour,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  Jacquard  loom  in  any 
number  of  colours. 

Of  the  beauty  of  Irish  poplin  there  is  no  reason  to 
speak,  but  the  enduring  qualities  of  this  lovely  fiibric  are 
not  so  well  known  ;  being  made  of  pure  silk  and  pure 
wool,  poplin  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  this 
quality  ensures  an  absence  of  permanent  folds,  which 
spoil  the  eflect  of  any  dress,  however  rich  in  texturo. 
As  the  wearer  of  Irish  poplin  moves,  a  wave  of  colour 
seems  to  run  through  the  fabric,  while  the  coloitrs  of 
poplin  appear  more  beautiful  than  those  of  any  other 
material,  a  quality  for  which  Irish  poplin  is  indebted  to 
Irish  water.  To  the  quality  of  the  water  of  Dublin  Guin¬ 
ness’s  stout  is  said  to  owe  its  excellence,  and  I  myself  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  or  question  the  fact.  At  the  marriage 
of  Princess  Louise,  the  bride  wore  a  lovely  dress  of  Irish 
poplin  on  leaving  Windsor  after  her  marriage.  This 
dress,  with  several  others  in  her  trousseau,  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  firm  of  O’Reilly,  Dunne,  and  Co.,  of 
College-green,  Dublin,  and  her  example  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  the  brides  of  the  season.  No  lady  aspiring 
to  be  an  elegante  can  dispense  with  this  exquisite  fabric 
for  her  morning  and  evening  toilettes.  Among  the  new 
poplins  of  the  season  there  is  a  lovely  colour — a  shade 
between  apricot  and  Indian  maize.  Then  there  is  rich 
claret.  Imperial  purple,  blue  of  every  shade,  white,  and 
the  “  Queen’s  own  ”  black — a  rich  corded  poplin  of 
‘’xquisite  beauty.  The  Silkworm. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


426. — Ridino  and  RECErTioN  Costumes. 

1.  Black  cloth  ridinj^.habit,  with  lonp  gored  skirt.  Jacket  with 
basqnts,  finished  at  the  back  with  little  buttoned-down  pockets. 
Coat  sleeves ;  gant  dc  Suede,  very  long,  and  buttoned  over  the  sleeves. 
Linen  collar  and  China  blue  foulard  tie.  High  hat  and  gauze  veil. 

2.  Hcru  foulard  dress,  with  train  skirt,  trimmed  with  wide  maroon 
satin  headed  with  foulard.  Bodice  with  long  ojicn  basques  in  front, 
and  with  pulf  at  the  back.  The  puff  has  revers  on  each  side,  and  is 
draped  by  a  maroon  satin  ribbon.  Square  bodice,  with  lace  chemi¬ 
sette  and  bow.  Pago<la  sleeves,  with  rounded  trimming  temjinating 
in  a  maroon  bow.  Liice  coitl'ure,  with  flowers  and  lace  lappets  full¬ 
ing  on  the  chignon. 

427. — COUNTBT  TiSITIXO  COSTUMES. 

1.  Twilled  foulard  dress  of  rich  mauve,  made  with  a  train;  high 
bodice  and  coat  sleeves ;  trimming  of  Chantilly  lace.  Bruces  over 
the  corsage  ending  with  long  sashes.  Puff  of  lace  behind,  with  bows 
of  mauve  faille.  Lace  bonnet,  with  flowers  and  feathers  at  the  side. 

2.  Striped  foulard  dress  of  white  and  grenat.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounee,  en  biais,  headed  with  a  scalloped  biais  of 
grenat  silk.  Bodice  with  basques,  and  with  deep  puff  at  the  back, 
trimmed  with  a  crossway  flounce  and  biais  of  grenat  faille  forming 
deep  points  on  bodice  and  on  sleeves.  The  botlice  has  revers,  and  is 
open  under  an  embroidered  linen  collar.  Hat  with  soft  crown,  with 
tufts  of  roses  and  sprays  of  buds. 

438. — Seaside  Toilets. 

1.  Costume  of  eern  cambric;  skirt  with  two  deep  fluted  flounces; 
tunic  with  narrow  flounce  headed  with  two  rows  of  silk  bniid.  This 
tunic  is  draped  with  a  black  silk  sash,  very  wide,  one  end  of  which, 
placed  beneath  the  tunic,  covers  part  of  the  highest  flounce  of  the 
skirt.  Sleeveless  .jacket,  square,  and  cut  up  at  the  back.  Tightly- 
fitting  bodice,  plain  coat  sleeves,  with  flutings  at  the  wrist.  Straw 
hat,  with  ecru  plume,  veil,  and  black  ribbons. 

2.  Pine  black  alpaca  skirt,  deeply  flounced  and  headed  with  two 
fluted  headings.  Polonaise  of  striped  foulard,  trimmed  with  alpaca 
and  much  drape<l.  Corsage  en  chide,  with  square  trimming.  Antoi¬ 
nette  sleeve.  Chip  hat,  with  aigrette,  plume,  flowers,  and  veiL 

429. — COUXTBT  AXD  ViSITIXO  ToILETS. 

T,  White  nainsook  dress,  with  half-train;  the  skirt  has  a  deep 
flounce  forming  a  tunic  at  the  back.  Cassique  Louis  X\'.,  semi- 
fitting  at  the  back,  but  fitting  in  front,  over  a  waistcoat  trimmed 
with  two  rows  of  broderic  Anglaise ;  two  wide  sashes  edged  with 
bro<lerie  and  rose  rep  ribbon  fall  in  front  of  the  skirt.  The  casaque, 
which  forms  a  second  tunic,  has  four  rows  of  the  same  embroidery. 
Bmlice  open  and  square.  Sleeves  trimmed,  and  with  underelcevcs 
of  broderie  Anglaise.  Rose  riblxm  ruche  in  the  hair. 

2.  Black  wool  grenadine  dress,  with  train,  triinmed  with  a  fluted 
flounce  headed  by  a  biais  of  black  satin.  Rounded  tunic,  draped  at 
the  back  with  head  and  biais  of  satin.  Bodice  with  bascpics  and 
rovers.  Long  and  wide  sleeves,  and  pleated  fichu,  with  the  same 
trimming  as  on  the  bodico.  Rico  straw  hat,  with  long  plume  and 
rose  placed  at  one  side. 

430. — STTi.ian  Toilets  eob  B.mns  be  HIeb. 

1.  Black  silk  train  dross,  with  a  deep  flounce  at  the  hack,  in  front 
six  graduated  flounces.  Pearl-grey  tunic  rounded  at  the  sides, 
trimmed  with  a  fringe  and  standing-up  hciiding ;  two  fringed  sns1u>8 
fall  at  the  sides.  Botlice  with  rounded  waist  and  pointed  basques 
on  each  side  to  match  the  tunic.  Rich  Imws  of  lace,  ribbon,  and  fern 
go  in  place  of  a  bns(]uc  at  the  back.  Belgian  straw  hat,  the  crown 
surrounded  with  black  lace;  bows  and  ends  of  ribbon  fall  over  the 
chignon,  and  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  side. 

2.  Rasterre  costume  of  two  shades  of  foulard.  The  skirt,  of  dove 
colour,  has  two  gathered  flounces  headed  by  a  pleated  ruche.  Second 
skirt  of  Havamiah  foulard  fonning  apron  front,  and  puff  at  the  back. 
Bmlice  of  the  same,  open  in  front,  with  scalloped  basques  trimmed 
with  a  fluting;  sleeves  of  the  same  shade  as  the  skirt.  Chemisette 
of  embroidered  muslin.  English  straw  hat,  gauze  scarf;  featlicrs 
and  ribbons  to  match  tho  toilet. 

4;#. — Xew  Boxxets,  Hats,  and  Coiefubes. 

1.  Black  straw  bonnet,  with  a  long  feather,  ribbons,  and  fall  of  lace. 

2.  Medici  collar,  fluaning  sailor  collar,  with  a  high  frill  composed 
of  fine  linen,  trimmed  with  broderie  Anglaise. 

3.  Collar  of  broderie  Antjlaise,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  cross¬ 
ing  in  front,  and  fastened  by  a  rosette  of  velvet  and  embroidery. 


4.  Visiting  bonnet  of  white  straw,  trimmetl  with  black  lace ;  a 
scarf  of  crepe  de  chine,  and  two  long  ends  of  ribbon,  fidling  over  tho 
chignon ;  sprays  of  black  grapes  and  full-blown  roses  at  the  back  of 
the  bonnet. 

5.  Oval-shaped  hat,  long  feather,  large  tea-rose,  and  three  ends  of 
lace  arranged  at  the  back. 

6.  Black  tulle  bonnet  over  silk  deep-laced  curtain;  bows  of 
ribbon,  ruehed  cap-front,  tuft  of  feathers,  and  silk  strings,  edged 
with  lace  gathered  here  and  tlicre. 

7.  — Sleeve  of  embroidered  muslin. 

8.  Dressy  morning  cap  of  Valenciennes  lace,  blue  velvet,  and  rose¬ 
buds  ;  wide  strings  tiistcued  under  the  chin  with  bows  of  blue  velvet. 
The  shape  is  Louis  XV. 

9.  English  straw  hat,  with  low  crown,  trimmed  with  a  torsade  of 
gauze  Manon  falling  ns  a  scarf  at  the  back ;  a  tuit  of  Mauou 
teathers  and  bouquet  of  flowers  placed  at  the  side. 

10.  Liicc  puli',  with  bows  of  ribbon  tastefully  placed. 

432. — New  Hat3,  Coiefubes,  and  Lingebie. 

1.  Round  hat  of  Belgian  straw,  falling  over  the  forehead  and 
raised  over  the  ehignou,  trimmed' with  ribbon  and  lace,  forming  a 
quilling  at  the  back. 

2.  iieglige  morning  cap  of  embroidered  muslin,  forming  Slaria 
Stuart  i)oint,  trimmed  with  hows  of  ribbon. 

3.  Guipure  lace  cap,  trimmed  witli  sprays  of  grapes,  leaves,  and 
black  velvet. 

4.  Bodice  with  long  pointed  basques  cut  square  at  the  nock,  and 
trimmed  with  bouillons  of  muslin,  and  embroidered  with  satin  stitch ; 
sleeves  trimmed  to  match  witli  muslin  and  embroidery, 

5.  Sleeve  of  muslin  and  ribbon. 

6.  High  hat,  with  rolled  and  raised  edges,  trimmed  with  black 
velvet,  and  tull  of  flowers  at  tho  side. 

7.  White  nainsook  botlice,  trimmed  with  broderie  Anglaise,  tho 
collar,  deep,  and  open  en  chule,  trimmed  with  bands  of  broderie 
Anglaise  laid  one  aliove  the  other;  little  basques,  trimmed  with  the 
same  embroidery ;  half-oi)cn  sleeves  edged  with  deep  embroidery 
Leaded  with  two  rows  of  narrower  work. 

8.  Rico  straw  bonnet,  the  front  raised  en  diadime;  a  tuft  of  feathers 
in  front,  and  a  spray  of  feathers  fidling  over  the  chignon,  bilk  strings. 

433  to  442. — Elowebs  of  Combed-out  Wool. 

This  is  a  new  and  much-improved  style  of  making  flowers  in  wool. 
The  jK'tals  have  a  beautifully  smooth,  velvety  apjavarance,  and  ari- 
delicately  shaded.  They  are  all  fonned  separately  of  wool  fringe 
combed  out  and  finely  clipped.  Tlie  fringe  is  madi“  of  single  Berlin 
wool.  To  make  this  fringe  easily,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  reel- 
holder  (see  illustration  439),  which  is  nothing  but  a  small  <lcal  stick 
jiointcd  oil'  at  each  end  ;  a  reel  of  fine  brass  wire  is  fasteneil  on  at 
each  iK)int,  and  a  half  circle  of  thick  brass  wire  is  added  on  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  handle  to  the  reel-holder.  A  piece  of  string  is  then 
fa.stened  at  one  end  to  this  handle,  at  the  other  to  a  lead  pincushion, 
and  serves  to  keep  the  whole  securely  fi.ved  in  the  course  of  tho 
work  (see  illustration) ;  a  round  deal  mesh  is  also  reejuired,  measuring 
about  one  inch  round.  To  work  the  fringe,  which  serves  to  I'orm 
the  petals  of  tho  flowers,  place  the  reel-holder  just  in  front  of  you, 
and  take  tho  mesh  in  the  left  hand  and  the  wool  in  the  right  hand. 
Tie  the  wool  to  Isith  ends  of  tho  wire,  turn  it,  passing  it  under  the 
piece  of  wire  on  tho  right  side  and  round  the  mesh  at  the  same  time ; 
the  movable  recL  reinlcr  this  very  easy  to  do ;  then  pass  tho  w(H)1 
under  tho  piece  of  wire  on  the  left  side  and  round  the  mesh  at  the 
same  time.  This  double  process  produces  a  small  knotted  cord 
just  under  tho  mesh,  and  the  wool  hides  the  wire  entirely.  Our 
illu.stration  shows  the  reel-holder,  and  the  proper  position  of  the 
mesh,  the  two  ends  of  wire  and  tho  wool.  Tho  wool  must  lx?  tightly 
twisted  roimd  the  mesh,  then  drawn  olF  from  it  after  a  sufficiently 
long  piece  of  fringe  has  been  made,  and  the  loops  cut  open  imme¬ 
diately,  while  they  yet  retain  tho  sluipe  of  the  mesh.  It  is  very 
easy  at  the  motuent  to  insert  one  side  of  the  scissors  into  the  opening 
of  the  loop  and  to  cut  them  at  once  evenly.  It  is  while  working  the 
fringe  upon  tho  mesh  that  the  shades  of  tho  wool  must  be  arranged, 
and  tho  veinings  of  darker  colour  introduced.  Wien  the  fringe  has 
been  cut  tho  wool  must  be  comlxxl  out  with  an  ivory  comb,  first 
with  the  larger  side,  and  next  with  the  finer,  until  it  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  fine  shreds,  and  looks  like  jilush.  You  have  thn.; 
formed  the  material  required  to  make  tho  flowers,  and  it  now  re¬ 
mains  for  yon  to  employ  it  as  tastefully  as  possible. 

433. — The  AVild  Rose. — Tho  wild  rose  has  five  petals.  Make  a 
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fringe  principaDy  of  wLitc  wool,  but  mixing  in  a  small  quantity  of 
rose  colour;  when  the  wool  is  combed  out  this  produces  a  delicate 
tint  of  pinkish  white.  For  each  petal  make  two  strips  of  wool, 
fringe  each  one  inch  long  imd  fold  them  in  two,  then  make  a  strip  of 
fringe  two  inches  and  a  half  long  with  ggx!enish  wool.  Seam 
together  very  firmly  both  the  selvedges  of  tho  two  folded  strips  of 
fringe,  then  insert  between  the  two  the  strip  in  greenish  wool,  scam 
together  the  five  selvedges  thus  joined ;  this  will  be  the  wrong  side  of 
your  petal;  make  four  more  in  the  same  manner;  another  process 
has  now  to  be  gone  through,  and  it  is  very  important ;  it  is  to  clip 
the  wool  quite  smooth,  and  to  round  off  tho  petals  into  their  proper 
shape.  Scissors  of  a  peculiar  kind,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
are  used  for  this.  One  side  is  rounded,  and  has  a  narrow  ledge  to 
hold  the  fluff  ofl'  the  wool  as  it  is  being  cut.  Mark  a  hollow  veining 
in  the  centre  of  each  petal,  and  clip  the  edges  closer  than  the  rest. 
To  mount  the  flower  take  some  rather  thick  wire,  fasten  to  it  the 
heart  of  a  rose  with  stamens  round  it,  then  tie  tho  five  petals 
tightly  round  this  centre  with  green  silk,  and  bend  them  back  a 
little ;  the  wire  in  the  fringe  will  allow  of  the  petals  being  arranged 
in  any  shape  yon  please;  next  cut  out  a  small  circle  of  cardboard, 
bore  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  then  pass  the  wire  stem  through  it ; 
sew  the  petals  on  to  this  circle  with  coarse  thread  to  make  the 
flower  stronger.  Next  slip  up  the  calyx  and  sepals  of  the  rose  on 
the  wire  stem,  bringing  the  calyx  close  up  to  the  flower  so  as  to 
hide  the  cardboard  circle  entirely.  Roll  wo<Kl-coloured  tissue  paper 
round  the  stem  and  dispose  the  branch  tastefully  with  two  roses,  a 
few  buds  and  foliage  of  stamped  velvet. 

436. — The  P.anst. — The  velvet-like  petals  of  this  flower  can  be 
imitated  very  well  with  the  smoothly  combed-out  and  qlose-clipped 
wool.  Work,  as  for  the  wild  rose,  five  petals,  two  of  purple  wool, 
two  of  light,  and  one  of  darker  yellow.  Fasten  these  together 
according  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  this  flower,  the  two  purple  petals 
at  the  top,  the  light  yellow  ones  at  the  sides,  and  the  darker  yellow 
one  at  the  bottom,  with  a  small  green  hall  in  the  centre.  Gum  a 
little  strip  of  green  paper  under  each  iietal.  The  black  marks  ujwn 
the  yellow  petals  of  the  pansy  are  cojiied  by  stretching  a  piece  of 
fine  black  wool  over  them.  Mount  with  green  stem  and  artificial 
foliage,  as  seen  in  illustration. 

440. — The  Tulip. — The  tulip  has  six  petals.  A  strip  of  fringe 
about  two  inches  long,  and  foldetl  three  times  double,  is  required  for 
each  petal.  When  all  the  selvedges  arc  seamed  together  a  piece  of 
wire  ribbon  must  be  added  in  the  centre  to  supjiort  the  long  petal. 
The  tulip  is  generally  made  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  black,  red, 
and  brown.  Leave  ends  of  wool  to  each  petal,  sufficiently  long  to 
tie  them  by,  round  a  green  centre,  with  bhick  stamens  previously 
fastened  on  to  a  thick  wire  stem  covered  with  green  paiier.  The 
tulip  requires  no  calyx. 

442. — The  Oleander  Blossom. — Tlie  petsds  of  the  oleander 
blossom  are  longer  and  more  pointed  than  those  of  the  rose.  They 
are  made  with  rose-coloured  wool,  mi.xed  with  brighter  shades  of 
pink  ;  six  petals  are  required.  To  make  up  the  flower  fasten  a  small 
bunch  of  stamens  to  a  wire  stem,  then  tie  the  petals  all  round, 
giving  the  flower  a  hollow  shape,  and  gum  on  a  calyx  of  green  cr.qie. 
Cover  the  stem  with  wccd-coloured  tissue-paper,  and  add  artificial 
foliage. 

443. — Vandyke  Border  for  Brackets,  IMantelpieces,  &c.,  in 
Crochet  Darned  in  Point  d’Esprit. 

This  is  a  border  suitable  for  a  round  table-cover,  braekets,  &c. ; 
it  is  worked  in  crochet,  and  darned  in  iioint  d’esprit  with  double 
Berlin  wooL  Make  a  chain  the  length  of  the  border,  and  work 
alternately  1  long  treble,  2  chain,  missing  2  stitches  underneath. 
Then  work  in  the  petUrn  with  wool,  according  to  illustration,  and 
button-hole  the  edge,  cutting  away  the  crochet  beyond.  The  siimo 
design  may  be  worked  with  linen  thread  on  a  netted  ground. 

444. — Tatted  Edging  for  Underclothing,  &c. 

This  edging  is  worked  with  2  shuttles,  ns  follows  : — Having  tied 
the  2  threads  together,  work  with  i  thread  an  oval  of  4  double,  6 
times  alternately  i  purl,  2  double,  then  i  purl,  4  double.  •  Close  to 
this  oval  work  over  both  threads  a  scallop  of  4  double,  loop  into  the 
last  purl  of  the  oval  2  double,  7  times  alternately  i  purl,  2  double, 
then  I  purl,  4  double.  At  the  end  of  this  scallop  work  witli  i  thread 
another  oval  as  above,  looping  the  1st  purl  into  the  last  purl  of  the 
scallop  ;  repeat  from  *  till  the  work  is  the  required  length.  Tlion 
holding  the  ovals  and  the  scallops  downwards,  loop  the  threads  to 
the  point  of  the  last  oval,  and  with  i  thread  work  an  oval  of  8  double, 
twice  alternately  1  purl,  2  double ;  then  1  purl,  8  double.  Close  to 
this  an  oval  of  4  double,  6  times  alternately  1  ]'.url,  2  double,  then  i 
purl,  4  double.  Now  work  another  oval  of  8  double,  twice  alter¬ 


nately  I  purl,  2  double,  then  1  purl,  8  doable.  Loop  tho  thread  into 
the  oval  worked  before  the  hist  3,  and  work  over  both  threads  a 
scallop  of  4  double,  loop  into  the  last  purl  of  the  2nd  oval  2  double,. 
7  times  alU'niately  i  purl,  2  double,  then  i  purl,  4  double.  Now 
fasten  the  threads  to  the  next  oval  of  the  finished  half  of  the  edging,, 
and  repeat  from  *.  On  one  side  of  tho  edging  crochet  2  rows  as 
follows: — 1st  row:  i  slip  stitch  on  tho  3  middle  purls  of  each  oval 
and  each  scallop,  with  1  chaiu  after  the  ist  and  2nd,  4  diain  after 
every  3rd  slip  stitch.  2nd  row:  Altomatcly  1  treble,  x  chain,, 
missing  i  stitch  uudemcath. 

445. — ^T.vtted  and  Crochet  Edging. 

Begin  this  edging  with  a  row  of  tatted  circles  as  follows  f — 6  double, 
twice  alternately  1  purl,  3  double ;  then  i  purl,  6  double.  Draw  this 
up  so  as  to  leave  i-3rd  inch  space  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  circle, 
and  again  leaving  i-8th  inch  of  tliread,  proceed  to  make  another 
circle,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  strip.  Above  this  row  crochet — 
1st  row :  *  1  double  over  the  middle  purl  of  the  ist  scallop,  i  long 
treble,  i  double  long  treble,  i  purl  of  3  chain  and  1  double  in  the  ist 
of  the  3,  I  double  long  treble,  i  long  treble,  i  double ;  then  work 
I  purl  as  before,  i  double  into  the  next  purl  of  the  same  circle  and 
into  the  following  purl  of  the  next  circle,  so  as  to  take  up  these  purls 
together,  i  purl ;  repeat  from  *.  and  row  i  *  x  double  into  tho  purl 
between  2  treble,  2  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  Work 
over  the  other  edge  with  double  stitches. 

446. — Crochet  Trim-ming  for  Underclothing. 

This  rosette  trimming  is  worked  with  fine  cotton.  Make  a  chain 
the  required  length,  and  work — ist  row :  Alternately  x  treble,  x  chain, 
passing  over  i  foundation  stitch ;  after  the  6th  treble,  2  chain,  passing 
over  2  foundation  stitches,  and  then  after  succeeding  11th  treble,  2 
chain.  2nd  row  :  4  chain,  x  treble  on  the  ist  and  i  treble  on  the  2nd 
treble  of  the  previous  row,  drawn  through  the  same  loop,  *  2  chain, 

1  treble  on  the  same  treble  as  was  worked  on  before ;  pass  over  3, 
treble  of  the  previous  row,  S  leaves  over  the  next  2  chain,  each  leaf 
consisting  of  3  double  long  treble  drawn  through  the  same  hxip ; 
after  each  of  the  4  first  leaves  3  chain,  after  the  Sth  leaf  i  treble  on 
the  next  treble  bat  3  of  the  previous  row,  2  chain,  x  treble  on  the 
same  treble  as  was  worked  on  before,  and  i  treble  on  the  next  treble 
but  one  of  the  previous  row,  then  2  treble  drawn  through  the  same 
loop,  7  chain,  i  treble  on  the  treble  that  was  worked  on  before,  and  1 
treble  on  the  next  treble  but  one,  drawn  through  one  loop ;  repeat  from 
*.  3rd  row :  1  slip  stitch  on  the  first  of  the  4  chain  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  previous  row,  3  chain,  *  i  long  treble  on  the  first  of  the 
next  5  leaves,  i  long  treble  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3  chain ;  these 

2  long  treble  drawn  through  one  loop,  7  chain,  1  long  treble  into 
tlie  chain  into  which  the  previous  treble  was  worked,  i  long  treble 
on  tho  next  leaf ;  these  2  treble  drawn  through  i  loop,  7  chain. 
When  j'on  have  worked  the  2  long  treble  draw  through  i  loop  8 
times,  with  7  chain  after  tho  first  7  of  those,  work  3  chain,  i  slip 
stitch  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  next  7  chain  of  the  previous  row, 

3  cliain.  Repeat  from  *.  Work  tliese  3  rows  on  the  other  aide  of 
tlie  foundation  cliain. 

447. — What-not. 

Tliis  ornamental  lx)x,  arranged  for  hanging  against  the  wall,  is 
vei'y  useful  for  holding  papers  or  scraps,  or  may  be  usctl  for  brushes 
and  dustera.  It  is  made  of  cardboanl,  covered  with  grey  American 
doth.  Cut  out  2  square  pieces  of  cardcoard  10  inches  deep,  13 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  1 2  inches  wide  at  the  bottom ;  2  pieces 
for  the  sides  10  inches  deep  and  4^  inches  M'idc,  and  1  piece  13 
inches  long  and  4  j  inches  wide  for  the  bottom.  Cover  these  on  the 
outside  with  dark  grey  American  cloth,  and  inside  with  grej’  glazed 
calicoy  and  join  thwn  together.  Ornament  the  outside  with  strips  of 
light  grey  cloth,  embroidered  and  cut  out  in  scallops  at  the  edges, 
Mako  a  flap  to  fall  over  the  top  of  tho  box  of  grey  American  cloth, 
embroidered  according  to  illustration,  lined  with  calico  and  edged  with 
fine  grey  cord.  Fasten  this  box  to  a  pasteboard  back,  covered  with 
dark  grey  American  cloth,  embroidered  round  the  edge.  Sew  a  cord 
all  round  witli  loops  to  hang  up  the  what-not,  and  add  grey  worsted 
tassels. 

448. — Corner  Border  for  Handkerchiefs. 

Begin  tliis  kind  of  embroidery  by  drawing  tho  design  on  the 
material  to  bo  worked  ;  tack  it  on  to  stiff  paper  or  toile  ciree.  Then 
tnw'o  tho  design  with  cotton ;  work  the  bars  in  button-hole  stitch 
with  purls ;  not  on  the  material,  but  loose.  Buttou-hole  tho  edges, 
and  work  tho  spots  in  knotted  stitch,  and  the  thicker  portions  in 
will-raised  s.atin  stitch.  Lastly,  work  tho  wheels  and  lace  stitches ; 
take  tho  work  off  the  paper,  and  cut  away  tho  material  from  the 
open  jiarts,  and  also  round  the  edge. 
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449.— Insebtion  fob  TTndeelinen,  &c. 

This  design  is  worked  on  fine  linen  with  embroidery  cotton.  Tho 
cross-bars  arc  button-holed  on  threads  fastened  across,  and  the  linen 
is  cut  away  underneath.  A  point  lace  braid  forms  the  edges  of  tho 
insertion. 

4Sa — Point  Lace  Edging. 

Tills  laco  trimming  is  made  of  fine  braid  tacked  on  to  paper  or 
glazed  linen,  according  to  illustration,  and  filled  up  with  lace 
stitches. 

451  and  45*. — Ornamental  Key  Basket. 

The  ftamework  of  this  basket,  as  seen  in  illustration  451,  is  of 
dark  cane,  bent  to  the  required  form.  The  sides  and  the  Ixittom  are 
of  cardboard,  coTcred  with  green  silk,  which  is  put  on  full  over  tho 
front  of  tho  two  sides,  and  gathered  up  in  the  midiUe  with  a  silk 
button  worked  over  with  gold  thread.  Over  the  green  silk  is  fastened 
a  trimmin^,consisting  of  2  slips  of  white  cloth,  *0  inches  long,  em¬ 
broidered  in  the  centre  with  coloured  silks,  pinked  out  at  the  edges. 
These  strips  are  twisted  together  according  to  illustration,  and 
stitched  down  with  a  green  silk  button  at  the  points  where  they 
cross  each  other.  The  inside  of  the  basket  is  lined  with  plain  green 
silk,  with  a  row  of  gimp  at  the  edges.  The  canes  forming  tho 
liandlc  are  tied  together  with  green  bows,  and  the  ends  of  the  canes 
arc  finished  off  with  little  bronze  circles  and  a  black  bead  fastened 
to  tlic  cane  by  a  pin. 

453  and  454. 

Monogram  and  Letter  fob  Marking  Handkerchiefs. 

No.  453. — This  monogram,  G.  M.,  is  worked  in  overcast  and  well- 
raised  satin  stitch.  No.  454,  the  letter  G,  is  worked  in  satin  stitch 
eyelet-hole  and  fine  overcast. 

455. — Insertion  in  Guifueb  d’Aet  and  Embroidery. 

Tlie  diirned  netting  of  this  insertion  is  worked  in  separate  squares, 
having  each  8  holes  in  height  and  8  in  breadth.  Our  reiulcrs 
know  that  a  netted  square  is  begun  in  the  corner  with  *  stitches ;  it 
is  ivorkcd  in  rows  backwards  and  forwards,  increasing  1  stitch  at 
the  end  of  each  row  till  the  number  of  stitches  is  greater  by  i  than 
is  necessary  for  the  height  and  the  breadth  of  the  square ;  work  then 
1  row  without  increasing,  then  decrease  regularly  i  at  the  end  of 
every  row  till  the  number  of  stitches  is  again  only  *.  Tho  guipure 
pattern  can  bo  darned  better  if  the  netted  square  is  sewn  into  a 
small  frame,  but  it  may  also  be  tacked  on  stitf  paper.  The  border 
of  tie  pattern  is  worked  in  point  d’esprit,  from  illustration.  Now 
wor"  the  rosettes  and  star  in  tho  centre,  which  completes  the 
square.  ^V^lon  a  sufficient  number  of  such  squares  have  been  pre¬ 
pared,  sew  them  in  a  straight  line  on  a  strip  of  cambric  muslin  pro- 
pared  beforehand,  and  embroidered  in  satin  stitch  and  point  russc. 
llound  the  outer  edge  the  squares  are  fastened  on  tho  muslin  strip 
with  button-hole  stitches;  the  muslin  underneath  is  cut  away. 


456. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Design  for  Bags,  Mats,  Ac. 

This  design  is  worketl  with  red,  white,  and  black  Berlin  wooL 
Begin  by  working  with  red  wool  the  ^all  squares  consisting  of  4 
cross-stitches,  leaving  4  threads  each  way  between  the  squares.  Then 
work  between  tho  squares  the  figures  in  white  and  bkkck  wool, 
according  to  illustration.  Each  figure  consists  of  4  long  slanting 
stitches,  worked  over  6  threads  each  way,  and  crossing  each  other 
os  seen  in  tho  illustration. 

457  to  459. — Watch-Pocket. 

Tliis  pretty  watch-pocket  consists  of  a  cardlmrd  Kack  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  a  pocket  of  pleated  black  satin,  forming  a 
heading,  fastened  to  a  strip  of  double  cardboard,  and  gathered  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  back.  To  ornament  tli«  pocket 
ODTw  3  pieces  of  cardboard  *4  inches  square  with  bhick  velvet  and 
fine  silk  braid  of  various  colours,  in  the  manner  represented  in 
Illustrations  457  and  459,  producing  the  effect  of  plaids ;  join  tlie 
squares  together  at  the  points,  and  then  sew  them  to  tJie  front  of  Uie 
pocket,  adding  variegated  silk  tassels  according  to  illustration.  Make 
a  larger  square  in  the  same  style  as  described  above  for  tlw  bead  of 
tlie  pocket,  and  sew  on  a  hook  wound  over  with  black  silk  to  receive 
the  watch,  and  a  ring  with  which  to  hang  up  the  watdi-pocket.  At 
the  bottom  a  ring  wound  over  with  black  silk  Jiud  a  coil  of  white 
braid,  to  which  are  attached  coloured  silk  tassels. 

460  to  463. — Crochet  Table-Cover  Darned  in  Point  d’Estimt. 

This  cover  for  a  small  work-table  is  worked  in  croclitd;  witli  grey 
cotton,  and  the  pattern  is  darned  in  point  d’esprit  and  point  de 
rcprisO'With  coloured  wool.  No.  463  shows  the  cover  finished  in  a 
reduced  size.  Begin  with  a  chain  the  width  of  the  table,  and  work 
alternately  1  long  treble,  *  chain,  missing  *  stitches  undcmcotli. 
Fasten  off  at  the  end  of  each  row.  AVorl:  on  in  Uiis  way  till  tlie 
cover  is  the  required  length,  measuring  from  tho  point  of  tlie  scalloiis 
at  one  end  to  the  point  of  the  scallops  at  the  other  end.  Then  dam 
the  pattern  aeconling  to  illustr.ition  No.  460  for  tlio  ccnti’a  pirt. 
No.  461  or  46*  for  the  border.  No.  443  furnishes  a  suitable  design 
for  the  scallops  at  each  end.  Overcast  the  edges,  cut  out  ttic 
scallops,  anti  sow  on  tassels  of  wool  to  match  that  used  for  diirniiig 
the  design.  The  s.amu  pattern  may  be  ivorkcd  on  a  netted  ground, 
with  Kneu  thread. 

464. — Cover  foe  a  Quilted  Couveette. 

This  case  for  a  silk  convrette,  a  part  of  which  is  seen  in  illustra¬ 
tion  No.  464,  is  made  of  fine  linen.  The  edge  made  to  turn  osvr  is 
cut  into  points,  between  which  are  introduced  pieces  of  ojxm  work 
in  fine  braid  and  lace  stitches.  These  3-corncred  pie'ccs  of  insci-tiou 
are  worked  separately  on  glazed  calico,  and  then  joined  to  tho  Rneu 
cover  with  overcast  stitch,  the  edges  of  the  linen  being  fiui.dicd  with 
a  row  of  stitching.  Button-holes  and  buttons  serve  to  fasten  the 
corners  of  tlie  case,  and  also  to  attach  it  to  tho  couvvotte. 


THE  FASHION  PLATE  AND  COLOURED  PATTERN. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Foulard  dress — white  ground  with  rose  de  chine. 
The  skirt  is  demi-train,  and  is  scalloped  and  bound  with 
rose  silk.  Bodice  open  en  chdle.  Black  silk  scarf, 
trimmed  with  scallops  of  black  satin  and  deep  balai 
fringe.  High  bonnet  of  English  straw,  with  feather 
aigrette  and  large  rose. 

2.  Dress  for  a  little  girl  of  from  2  to  4  years.  Blue 
foulard  dress.  Skirt  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  gathered 
flounce,  headed  with  a  biais  of  satin.  A  similar  flounce 
forms  a  second  skirt,  rounded  in  front  with  large  scal¬ 
lops  caught  up  by  bows  of  ribbon.  Hat  to  correspond. 

3.  Skirt  of  Havannah  mohair,  with  a  deep  gathered 
flounce,  headed  by  two  rows  of  black  velvet.  Tight- 
fitting  tunic  of  the  same,  open  in  front,  and  with  puff  at 
the  back,  raised  on  each  side  by  two  black  velvet  straps, 
kept  in  place  by  buttons.  A  sash  of  black  velvet. 
IMarie  Antoinette  fichu  of  white  muslin,  trimmed  with 
lace,  fiistened  by  a  black  velvet  bow.  Tuscan  straw  hat. 


shading  the  forehead,  raised  at  the  back,  trimmed  with 
a  gauze  scarf  falling  behind,  with  black  velvet  and  sprays 
of  lilac  coquettishly  placed  on  one  side. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

COVER.  FOR  lady’s  WRITING-CASE  IN  EMBROIDERY  ON  KID. 

Alaierials  :  Fine  lid,  varktts  shades  of  red  and  Woivn 
purse  silk,  gold  twist,  and  black  and  white  silk. 

The  border  of  this  beautiful  writing-case  cover  is 
worked  in  point  Russe  or  simple  stitching  in  the  fine  holes 
pierced  for  this  purpose.  The  gold  twist  is  worked  in 
after  all  the  other  embroidery  is  finished.  The  central 
spray  is  embroidered  in  raised  satin  stitch,  and  carefully 
shaded,  as  shown  in  the  pattern.  The  gold  -twist  is 
worked  in  after  the  satin  stitch  is  completed. 

This  elegant  piece  of  needlework  is  designed  by 
Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125, 0.xford-street, London, W., 
who  supply  materials  and  commenced  design  at  moderate 
prices. 
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6. — Berlin  Woolwork  Design 
FOR  Mats,  Bags,  &c. 


—Detail  of  Watch 
Pocket  (458). 
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BLANKENBERGHE. 


n'^O  the  spirit-worn  senator,  advocate,  or  writer,  who 
_L  professes  to  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  betake 
himself  for  his  autumnal  change  where  reflection  will  in 
no  waj  be  stimulated,  we  do  not  recommend  Blankcn- 
berghe.  To  him,  on  the  contrary,  who  finds  the 
re-invigoration  of  his  whole  system  in  the  enforced 
awakening  of  the  meditative  faculties,  we  say,  by  all 
means  take  up  your  residence  for  a  time  in  this  attractive 
Flemish  watering-place.  In  the  course  of  a  morning 
passed  on  its  beach,  the  accents  of  half-a-dozen  different 
tongues  will  fall  on  your  ears.  It  is  not  alone  the  phi¬ 
lologist,  however,  who  will  find  scope  for  his  obser¬ 
vation  here ;  the  ordinary  faneiir,  the  moralist,  the 
antiquarian — we  venture  to  include  the  political  econo¬ 
mist — will  each  and  all  find  exercise  for  their  particular 
talents  in  and  about  Blankenberghe.  Our  own  nation — 
concerning  whom  our  Gallic  neighbours  are  wont  plea¬ 
santly  to  observe,  “  that  we  would  put  to  sea  in  a  tub 
or  on  a  plank,  did  all  other  modes  for  effecting  our 
annual  autumnal  exodus  from  our  own  shores  fail  us  ” — it 
is  needless  to  say  is  represented  here.  Less  prominently 
so,  however — and  we  note  the  fact  as  curious — than  at 
Ostend  ;  and  yet  the  air  from  the  German  Ocean,  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  breezes  of  the  Channel,  blows  pure  over 
Blankenberghe,  as  it  docs  over  the  latter  place  ;  and  if  the 
one  with  its  harbour,  dcuane  and  military,  affords  a 
more  stirring  scene  of  activity,  it  is  at  least  wanting  in 
the  simplicity  and  repose  which  distinguish  the  former. 

The  limits  of  the  Blankenberghe  season  are  fixed  and 
immutable  as  those  of  the  London  season.  During 
eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  the  town  sleeps — is 
almost  wholly  abandoned  to  its  fishing  population.  July, 
August,  and  September,  however,  find  its  scarcely  rivalled 
beach  crowded,  its  numerous  hotels  and  villas  thronged, 
its  Kursaal  overflowing,  its  environs  re-echoing  to  the 
joyous  voices  of  gay  parties  mounted  on  donkeys  (not 
the  intractable  brute  known  to  us  at  our  seaside  resorts), 
bound  for  Heyste  and  other  spots  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  its  journal.  La  Vigie  de  la  C6te,  starts 
into  life,  offering  us  weekly  and  sometimes  bi-weekly 
.records  of  recent  arrivals  ;  the  goddesses  of  music  and 
dancing  establish  their  presidential  throne  here  for  the 
time  being  ;  the  locomotive  travelling  on  the  short  iron 
line  connecting  Bruges  with  Blankenberghe,  summoned 
to  the  exertion  of  extra  activity,  toils  hissing  to  and  fro 
between  the  two  places  seven  times  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  Blankenberghe,  in  short,  lives  during  the  period 
named. 

The  great  cnarm  of  life  here  is  its  simplicity,  its  free¬ 
dom  from  vexatious  trammels  and  restraints.  “  One  is 
not  condemned  here  to  the  eternal  display  of  toilets  of 
eccentric  luxury  in  their  fabrication,  and  the  whole  social 
relations  of  the  place  gain  in  consequence.  For  simpli¬ 
city  of  dress  is  invariably  allied  to  unaffectedness  of 
manner  and  habits,”  says  a  keen  observer  of  cause  and 
effect.  The  Courses  d  Anes,  mentioned  above,  form  a 
staple  source  of  amusement  at  Blankenberghe,  and  are 


freely  joined  in  by  all — ^by  both  sexes,  children  and  adults, 
high  and  low  alike.  The  thing  which  most  strikes  the 
visitor  to  Belgium  is  the  number  and  nearness  to  each 
other  of  so  many  beautiful  populous  cities ;  the  thing 
which  most  strikes  the  visitor  to  either  of  these  is  the 
number  of  objects  of  interest  grouped  in  and  about  it. 
A  short  stroll  out  of  Blankenberghe  brings  you  in  face 
of  one  curious  as  a  specimen  of  mediaeval  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  and — uninhabitableness.  It  is  a  miniature  feudal 
chateau  or  fortress,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  or 
belonged  to  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  Croi. 
Whether  the  le/e  mire  of  that  name,  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  or  the  guardian  of  Charles  Quint,  his  son,  be  here 
concerned,  memories  of  magnificent  and  stirring  pages 
of  history  are  alike  evoked. 

That  same  human  ingenuity  and  industry  which  im¬ 
presses  us  so  forcibly  in  a  visit  to  Holland,  is  admi¬ 
rably  apparent  here  in  the  skill  which  has  converted 
into  a  solid  digue,  and  garnished  the  same  with  a  row  of 
handsome  hotelsand  charming  villas,  a  portion  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  sand-barrier  protecting  the  whole  line  of  the  Flemish 
coast  from  the  incursions  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  thrown 
up  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  the  waves.  The  Grand 
Hotel  des  Families,  equally  picturesque  and  imposing  in 
appearance,  and  capable  of  accommodating  commo- 
diously  two  hundred  visitors  at  a  time,  is  the  centre  and 
most  striking  object  of  the  row  of  structures  in  question. 
Not  very  many  years  since  the  little  fishing  and  bathing 
town  of  Blankenberghe  lay  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
at  certain  periods  of  the  tides  ;  hidden,  invisible,  behind 
its  protector  from  its  ancient,  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
natural  enemy,  the  sea.  Twice,  Blankenberghe,  the 
Scharphout,  and  a  seaport  of  centuries  long  gone  by,  has 
been  submerged  by  the  sea — the  first  time  in  a.d.  1 108, 
the  second  in  1 3  34.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  inurv- 
dation  a  great  portion  of  West  Flanders  was  laid  waste 
by  the  sea,  and  thousands  of  families  were  cast  adrift  on 
the  world.  Numbers  of  these,  at  the  invitation  of  our 
second  Henry,  came  over  and  were  settled  on  our  eastern 
and  south-eastern  coasts  by  that  monarch,  “  who,”  as  a 
certain  sour  Welsh  authority  expresses  it,  “  could  be 
liberal  enough  with  what  was  not  his  own.”  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  settlers,  we  may  observe  here,  have, 
down  to  the  present  generation,  retained  their  nationa¬ 
lity  with  singular  fidelity — with  a  fidelity  almost  as  re¬ 
markable  as  that  observable  in  the  Welsh  settlements 
in  Brittany,  where  the  Welshman  of  to-day  is  very  nearly 
as  purely  Welsh  in  dress,  manners,  speech,  and  religion 
as  were  his  ancestors,  who,  thirteen  hundred  years  ago, 
terrified  at  the  ravages  of  the  plague  on  their  native 
shores,  fled  to  Dole.  Thither,  by  the  way,  they 
carried  with  them  the  archiepiscopal  pall  of  St. 
David’s,  and  so  reduced  the  number  of  our  .archi- 
episcopates  to  two,  as  at  present.  A  popular  tradition 
assigns  the  date  of  the  second  submergement  of  Blanken- 
berghe  as  that  at  which  the  change  in  its  name  was 
effected.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  mention  of  the 
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town  by  its  present  name  is  found  in  documents  dating 
from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
tradition,  stripped  of  its  “  marvellous  ”  element,  is  pic¬ 
turesque  enough.  It  appears  that  in  the  days  of  Adolph 
de  la  Marck,  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege,  a  singularly  pious 
and  excellent  fisherman,  called  Elias  Blankenberghe, 
dwelt  in  Scharphout.  The  reigning  Count  of  Flanders 
at  that  date  was  Louis  de  Crecy,  that  same  Louis  de 
Crecy  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  name  ;  and  why  the 
•existence  of  the  virtuous  fisherman  of  Scharphout  should 
be  chronicled  with  reference  to  the  Prince-Prelate  of 
Liege  rather  than  to  his  own  sovereign  Louis  de  Crecy 
appears  at  first  sight  an  enigma.  It  is,  however,  pre¬ 
sently  explained.  The  Count  de  Harmel,  a  stanch  ad¬ 
herent  of  Adolph  de  la  March’s  in  that  warlike  pre¬ 
late’s  eternal  demeles  with  his  turbulent  subjects,  had 
the  misfortune  to  slay  a  popular  leader  of  the  people 
an  a  street  tumult,  and  was  received  and  concealed  by 
Elias,  when,  fearing  the  consequences  of  Liegeois  ven¬ 
geance,  he  sought  safety  in  flight.  A  clause  in  the 

privileges  **  wrested  from  their  prelate’s  power  at  the 
peace  of  Fexhe  in  1^16,  “discerned  to  all  and  every 
offender  amongst  them  the  right  to  be  tried  and  sentenced 
by  civil  judgment." 

In  accordance  with  this  clause  the  count  was  cited 
to  deliver  himself  up,  and,  on  failing  to  do  so,  a  depu¬ 
tation  presented  themselves  before  Elias’s  hut,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  count's  surrender.  By  way  of  reply,  Elias 
shut  the  door  in  the  deputies’  faces,  and  barricading  the 
same,  prepared  to  defend  his  guest  “  with  his  life  and 
all  other  means  at  his  disposal.’’  The  humble  dwelling 
and  its  small  but  spirited  garrison  are  represented  as 
having  successfully  held  out  from  sundown  to  midnight  of 
that  eventful  23rd  November,  1334,  against  the  regular 
siege  organised  against  them  by  the  Liege  deputation,  and 
in  which  after  a  time  the  whole  population  joined,  if  not 
as  active  assistants,  as  beholders.  At  midnight,  how¬ 
ever,  the  contest  came  to  a  sudden  and  fearful  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  sea,  unheeded  by  those  to  whom  its  con¬ 
tinuous  and  ever-swelling  roar  ought  to  have  given  notice 
of  the  pending  catastrophe,  suddenly  burst  through  and 
over  the  dunes,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours 
the  town  had  been  swept  away,  and  its  whole  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  the  exception  of  Elias,  the  count,  and  the 
priest  of  N.  D.  de  Scharphout.  This  last  had  been  rescued 
out  of  the  top  window  of  the  tower  of  the  church  by 
the  fisherman  in  his  boat,  ere  it  sank  down  in  the  general 


ruin.  The  first  dwelling  re-erected  after  the  waters 
subsided  was  the  fisherman’s  hut,  and  the  village  which 
gradually  grew  up  around  him  took  his  name.  Blanken¬ 
berghe  rose  a  village  alone  this  time ;  no  attempt  was 
made  to  reinstate  it  a  seaport  at  that  date ;  that  work 
was  left  for  nineteenth  century  enterprise. 

It  is  surprising  how  little,  historically,  is  known  of 
Blankenberghe  to  the  generality  of  those  who  flock 
thither  from  all  parts  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Even 
amongst  our  own  country-people  it  is  amazing  to  find 
how  few  there  be  who,  if  asked  to  name  its  chief  his¬ 
torical  association  of  interest  for  us,  will  turn  their  faces 
towards  the  ocean,  and  indicating  a  spot  on  its  surface 
some  two  miles  out  from  land,  will  tell  you  it  was 
there  our  mighty  Edward  III.  gained  his  great  naval 
victory  over  the  French  on  the  24th  day  of  June  of  the 
year  1340*  A  victory  so  complete,  so  disastrous  for 
the  foe — who  there  lost  thirty  thousand  men  and  ninety 
ships,  burnt,  scuttled,  or  captured— that  none  amongst 
Philip’s  ministers  or  courtiers  dared  announce  the  cata¬ 
strophe  to  him.  The  duty  was  performed  by  his  jester, 
who  is  reported  by  Froissart  and  others  to  have  per¬ 
formed  it  somewhat  after  the  following  fashion  : — 
“  These  English  are  but  cowards,  after  all,”  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  as  if  to  himself,  but  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  attract  the  king’s  ear.  “  How  ?”  exclaimed 
Philip,  instantly  roused.  He  was  then  awaiting  in  feverish 
anxiety  news  of  the  result  of  the  engagement.  “  Be¬ 
cause,”  said  the  fool,  “  they  have  taken  care  to  make  us 
jump  into  the  sea  by  thousands  out  there.  They  hadn’t 
the  courage  to  do  it  themselves.”  Edward’s  loss  was 
four  thousand  men  only,  and  he  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh  by  an  arrow.  The  engagement  commenced 
by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows  discharged  from  the 
decks  on  either  side,  then  the  ships  were  fastened  to¬ 
gether  with  grappling-irons,  and  they  fought  hand  to 
hand  with  swords,  pikes,  and  battle-axes.  This  engage¬ 
ment  has  received  the  name  of  the  “  battle  of  Sluys,” 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  fought  off  Blankenberghe.  Ed¬ 
ward  landed  at  Sluys  the  following  day,  and  at  once 
hastened  across  the  country  to  Ghent  to  embrace  his 
queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  resident  there  for  the 
moment,  and  his  infant  son,  the  subsequently  celebrated 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  made  his  entry  into  the  world 
on  the  day  before,  at  the  precise  time  that  his  great 
father  was  fighting  the  most  memorable  of  all  his  memo¬ 
rable  battles. 


THE  RACCOON. 


The  raccoon  {Ursus procyon  I'otor'),  a  member  of  the 
bear  family,  is  a  comparatively  small  animal,  being  about 
22  or  23  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  about  a  foot  in 
length.  The  general  colour  is  greyish-white,  the  tips 
of  the  long  hairs  black,  giving  that  tint  to  the  back ;  the 
belly  is  dark-brown,  the  head  curiously  marked  by  an 
oblique  black  patch  on  each  cheek,  with  a  paler  one 
beneath  the  jaw,  and  another  behind  the  ear  ;  the  tail  is 
bushy,  and  marked  with  five  rings  of  black,  the  spaces 
between  being  of  a  dusky  white,  and  the  tip  black.  It 


is  an  inhabitant  of  North  America,  being  most  abundant 
in  the  Southern  States,  is  a  very  good  climber,  fre¬ 
quenting  retired  swamps,  well  timbered  and  watered, 
where  its  pursuit  is  a  very  favourite  amusement  among 
both  whites  and  negroes.  In  England  raccoon  skins 
are  used  for  rugs,  and  the  tails  are  alone  sometimes  sewn 
together  for  mats.  On  account  of  its  warmth  and 
durability,  raccoon  fur  is  largely  used  in  Russia  and 
Germany  for  lining  coats  and  cloaks.  The  raccoon  is 
easily  tamable  if  taken  young. 
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GARDENING— SEPTEMBER. 


The  beautiful  plant  illustrated  on  this  page  produces 
its  blossoms  in  a  singular  position — from  the  mid¬ 
rib  of  the  leaf.  The  Erythrochiton  Hypophyllanthus 
is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  plant, 
native  of  New 
Grenada.  It 
attjuns  a  height 
of  five  feet, 
producing  light 
green  ovate 
lanceolate 
leaves,  which 
are  from  ten  to 
eighteen  inches 
long,  and  it  is 
from  the  mid¬ 
rib  of  these 
handsome 
leaves  that  the 
flowers  are 
produced.  The 
flowers  are  of 
a  creamy  white 
colour,  two  and 
a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  and 
semi-campanu- 
late. 

The  Deco¬ 
rative  Fern- 
stand  shown 
on  page  185 
IS  one  designed 
and  carried  out 
byMr.D.Rad- 
clyfle,  of  High 
H  o  1  b  o  r  n . 

While  preserv¬ 
ing  a  rusticity 
of  appearance 
in  keeping  with 
the  genus  of 
plants  for 
which  it  was 
originally  de¬ 
signed,  this 
fern  -  stand  is 
well  adapted 
for  mixed  floral 
decoration,  and 
whether  we  re¬ 
gard  this  de¬ 
sign  in  minb- 
ture  as  a  table  decoration,  or  on  an  enlarged  scale  as  a 
conservatory  adornment,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  its  adaptability  and  beauty.  Our  readers  will 
remark  that  this  graceful  stand  has  for  base  an  aqua¬ 


rium,  partly  of  glass,  partly  of  rustic  work ;  each  of 
the  surrounding  branches  is  filled  with  fine  ferns,  the 
basket  itself  presenting  an  infinite  variety  of  fern  and 

lycopodium, 
or  of  mixed 
flowers  and 
ferns,  trailers 
and  creepers. 
Lightly  spring¬ 
ing  from  this 
basket  is  a 
rustic  rose, 
crowning  the 
whole  with 
a  beautiful 
branchingfern. 
Aquatic  plants 
occupy  the 
basin  below, 
and  should 
colour  be  re¬ 
quired,  gold 
fish  can  be 
added. 

City  Gar¬ 
dening  {con¬ 
tinued).  —  Be¬ 
sides  chrysan¬ 
themums,  as 
we  learnt  from 
the  late  Mr. 
Broome,  a  dis¬ 
play  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through¬ 
out  the  year  of 
other  hardy 
flowers  which 
will  thrive  in 
London  smoke, 
and  may  be 
grown  with 
success  in  most 
of  the‘*’squares 
and  small  gar¬ 
dens  in  large 
cities  and 
towns.  And  to 
those  persons 
who  take  an 
interest  in  the 
vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  and  wish 
to  grow  a  few 
plants  or  trees 
for  ornament  in  confined  places,  to  save  them  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  in  purchasing  what  will  not  grow,  we  here 
give  practical  experience  of  what  we  have  found  *to 
succeed,  and  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers  through. 
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put  in  a  cold  frame  in  October,  and  merely  require  the 
frost  to  be  kept -from  them.  We  peg  them  down  like 
verbenas,  instead  of  stopping  them.  The  result  of  this 
is,  that  we  obtain  an  earlier  bloom ;  they  throw  out  their 
laterals  quite  as  well,  and  the  wind  is  prevented  from 
breaking  them  off.  When  it  is  very  hot,  throw  round 
the  roots  a  litde  mulch  or  mould,  to  keep  their  flowers 
from  drooping.  Intermediate  stocks  do  very  well,  and 

flower  all  the 
summer :  these 
we  sow  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  under  a 
hand  -  glass. 
When  old 
enough,  prick  out 
three  or  four 
plants  in  No.  48 
pots,  in  a  com- 
'  post  of  loam  and 
a  little  rotten 
dung,  taking  care 
they  do  not  get 
too  much  wet. 
In  November  put 
them  in  cold 
frames  for  the 
winter,  never 
watering  except 
they  flag,  and 
^  plant  out  in 

February,  as  they 
will  bear  a  little 
frost.  Scarlet  ge- 
^  raniums  do  very 

well.  The  Age- 
ratum  mexica- 
num  does  very 
well.  We  put  in 
//'^^  cuttings  in  Octo- 

ber,  which  we 
^  manage  to  keep 

through  the  win- 
A.  ter.  You  may 

also  put  in  cut- 
tings  of  this  in 
the  spring,  which 
j-  will  flower  very 

- '  V  erbenas 

flower  well  all 
the  summer,  but 
are  difficult  to 
keep  through  the 
F  in  December  and  January 
The  dark  clove-carnation  is 
very  hardy,  and  flowers  beautifully.  These  we  pro¬ 
pagate  by  hundreds  in  the  autumn,  potting  some  in 
cold  frames,  and  letting  others  remain  out  of  doors. 
The  sweetwilliam,  lupinus,  polyphyllus,  scabiosa,  antir¬ 
rhinum,  polyanthus,  foxglove,  and  lily  of  the  valley 
do  remarkably  well.  The  fuchsia,  if  planted  in  a 
cold  shady  place  in  summer,  flowers  tolerably  well,. 


the  year.  As  a  winter  flower,  the  Christmas  rose 
(HelUborus  niger)  does  very  well.  Snowdrops,  too, 
bloom  very  freely.  Next  come  the  crocus  and  tulips 
of  different  colours  ;  these  do  remarkably  well,  and  if 
planted  in  October,  in  beds  or  good-sized  patches,  will, 
in  March  or  April,  make  quite  a  show,  and  form  a 
pleasing  mixture  with  the  common  primrose. 

In  the  middle  of  February  sow  round  the  crocuses 
a  good  quantity 

of  Virginian  5?? 

stock,  purple  and 

white  alternately: 

the  leaf  of  the 

crocus  shelters 

the  young  stock 

from  the  frost  ® 

and  cold  March  < 

winds ;  and  when 
the  crocus  has 

leaves  off  or  twist 
them  round,  and 

in  succession  to 

the  crocus,  and  N 

when  sown  in  _ 

beds,  has  a^  very 
the  common  w^ll- 
a  long  time,  and 

planted  in  March 
in  a  strong  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and 
rotten  dung,  and  plenty  of  water  when  the  hot  weather 
sets  in.  The  daffodil  and  narcissus  do  very  well. 
Next  come  the  white  candytuft  and  the  yellow  alyssum, 
which  bloom  at  the  same  time.  These  strike  from 
cuttings  in  the  summer,  and  keep  in  a  cold  frame  all 
the  winter.  Next  come  the  Iris  germanica  and  the 
rocket.  Daisies  and  heartsease  do  well,  and  flower  a 
long  time.  The  calceolaria  does  exceedingly  well,  and 
flowers  all  the  summer.  “  ‘ 
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Cuttings  of  these  should  be 
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tut  must  be  attended  to  in  watering,  or  the  flower 
drops  before  opening.  Plant  them  in  leaf-mould,  rotten 
•dung,  and  yellow  kom.  If  the  weather  is  very  hot  and 
■dry,  cover  the  surface  with  a  little  rough  rotten  dung. 
"The  mimulus  is  a  famous  town  flower,  but  requires 
plenty  of  water.  Some  of  the  hardy  phloxes  do  pretty 
well.  The  double  rocket  flowers  freely,  and  if  the  first 
bloom  is  taken  off  when  faded,  the  plant  will  bloom 
again  as  freely  as  ever ;  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
water.  We  would  recommend  nearly  all  the  common 
hardy  annuals,  especially  branching  larkspur,  the  Phlox 
Drummondii,  lupinus,  coreopsis,  &c.  Balsams  do  very 
well  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  little  hotbed,  supposing 
you  have  the  convenience  to  make  one ;  it  will  also 
answer  for  china-asters,  and  when  ready  to  be  planted, 
mix  plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  rotten  dung  in  the  borders 
for  them,  as  they  do  not  bloom  freely  without  a  rich 
'Compost,  and  being  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  tender  annuals  :  they  are 
poor,  sickly-looking  plants  for  town  gardening.  The 
common  pinks  do  exceedingly  well.  The  willow-herb 
■{Epiloblum  angustifolium)  is  a  very  showy  common  flower, 
and  will  grow  anywhere.  Mignonette  does  well.  Sow 
it  for  early  blooming  in  January,  in  a  little  heat  in 
48-pots,  in  light  mould  to  turn  out.  There  are  numbers 


of  herbaceous  plants  that  do  very  well,  such  as  the 
Michaelmas  daisy  (aster),  double  sunflower,  Achillea 
lingulata,  Dracocephalum  speciosum,  sea-lavender  (Sia- 
tice  latifolia),  and  all  hardy  plants  of  this  class.  The 
common  English  ferns  thrive  very  well  in  shady  parts, 
by  watering  every  day  in  hot,  dry  weather.  Plant  them 
in  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  common  sand,  and  mix  with 
them  a  few  plants  of  periwinkle  and  some  rockwork ; 
but  be  careful  not  to  disturb  them  while  forking  up  the 
borders.  Hollyhocks  do  very  indifferently,  and  are  not 
worth  trying.  Dahlias  do  exceedingly  well  if  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  and  carefully  thinned  as  they  advance 
in  size.  They  ought  to  be  planted  very  early  in  the 
spring  to  get  an  early  bloom  ;  as  they  are  not  required 
in  September,  the  chrysanthemum  taking  their  place, 
we  generally  cut  them  down  in  this  month.  Last  year 
we  pegged  them  down  all  the  season,  and  kept  them 
close  to  the  ground  by  pruning,  and  they  bloomed  well. 
You  ought  to  be  particular  in  your  selection  not  to  pur¬ 
chase  hard-eyed  ones,  as  the  ground  becomes  so  hot  and 
dry  at  the  close  of  the  summer  that  they  never  bloom  fully 
out.  Among  the  best  are — Beauty  of  the  Grove,  Richard 
Cobden,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Mr.  Glenny,  Beeswing, 
Brilliant,  Empress,  Annie  Salter,  Beauty  of  Slough, 
Fearless,  and  other  free  bloomers  of  this  dass. 


CONTINENTAL  NOTES. 


Hombourg,  August,  1871. 

O  say  that  Paris  was  dull  would  be  a  most  useless 
reiteration  ;  it  has  been  profoundly  so  since  1 8th 
July,  1870,  but  of  late  it  has  reached  an  impossible 
•climax,  and  the  few  remaining  natives  who  were  free 
agents  turned  and  fled.  Truly  Paris  has,  since  the  fall 
of  the  Commune,  been  depressing  to  the  last  possible 
degree.  The  silent  streets  peopled  by  rare  passengers 
dressed  chiefly  in  mourning  ;  the  half-filled,  half-lighted 
cafes;  the  dull  and  deserted  theatres  and  the  “early 
■closing  movement,”  under  which,  by  his  power  of  mili¬ 
tary  governor.  Marshal  MacMahon  tolls  the  curfew — 
the  knell  of  parting  day — at  1 1. go  p.m — made  up  a 
picture  of  desolation  as  terrible  and  disgusting  as 
M.  Giraud’s  picture  of  the  retreat  of  the  Emperor  from 
Sedan — a  hateful  design,  in  which  Napoleon.  III.,  who 
even  his  enemies  confess  to  have  behaved  himself  on 
the  field  like  a  hero,  and  to  have  sought  death  with  the 
terrible  determination  of  despair,  is  depicted  lolling  in 
his  open  carriage,  smoking  his  cigarette,  while  his 
postillions  drive  recklessly  over  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  picture  makes  one  sick  at  heart,  so  does  the  aspect 
of  the  streets  in  which  I  saw  it. 

The  hotels  were  under  repair  or  half  closed.  A  few 
English  came  over  from  time  to  time  to  “  see  Paris  after 
its  grief,”  but  they  voted  it  dull  after  forty-eight  hours, 
and  either  returned  to  London  or  else  hurried  off  to  the 
German  baths,  there  to  dilute  the  excitement  of  play  with 
a  copious  consumption  of  mineral  water.  The  French 
at  last  determined  also  to  leave  in  search  of  some  place 
avhcre  they  could  get  to  those  eaux  without  which  no 


French  woman  or  man  thinks  he  can  live  through  the 
coming  season,  and  where  they  could  show  oft'  their 
very  best  dresses — helas  !  chiefly  costumes  ordered  under 
the  Empire  for  last  year’s  watering-places  ;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  was,  where  to  go  ?  Of  course  no  Frenchman,  and 
especially  Parisien  or  Parisienne,  could  enter  Germany 
or  the  provinces  which  were  this  day  last  year  French ; 
so  adieu  to  the  joys  of  Hombourg  and  the  “  ravishing 
delights”  of  Baden,  the  waters  of  Wiesbaden  and  the 
baths  of  Ems.  Luckily,  as  they  are  so  fond  of  saying 
themselves,  “  France  is  independent  and  perfectly  rich 
in  resources,”  so  Havre,  Dieppe,  Deauville,  and  Trou- 
ville  will  have  wonderful  seasons. 

The  war-scattered  atoms  which  make  up  that  “  har¬ 
monious  whole”  known  as  society  will  come  back  from 
London,  Brighton,  "Vienna,  and  Florence,  and  be  re¬ 
united  by  the  “  sad  sea  waves,”  when  society  will  abuse 
Bismarck  and  "Von  Moltke,and  predict  victory  for  France 
in  the  next  war  with  Prussia — that  war  of  revenge  and 
forced  restitution  which  must  inevitably  come  ere  long. 
As  for  health,  as  society  is  quite  well  before  it  goes  to 
take  these  outward  and  visible  baths,  and  those  inward 
invisible  waters,  society  will  probably  come  back  much 
the  same. 

Finding  that  I  could  not  amuse  myself,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  I  was  sure  I  could  not  instruct  or  entertain  others, 
I  thought  that  I  too  had  better  seek  “  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new,”  and  leave  Paris  till  the  winter  ;  for  surely 
some  sort  of  real  rule  will  be  established  there  before  the 
Jour  de  r An,  or  what  will  become  of  the  givers  and 
receivers  of  etrennes,  those  New  Year’s  gifts  which  have 
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of  late  years  half  ruined  the  golden  youth  of  Paris,  and 
which  are  a  tax  on  every  man  from  the  minister  of  state 
to  the  student  of  the  Latin  quarter  ?  You  must  re¬ 
member,  too,  that  our  “  season” — I  fear  that  of  1872 
will  not  be  much  better  than  that  of  1871 — begins  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  wander 
about  seeking  what  I  may  describe.  I  have  been  to 
Ems,  and  found  it  so  full  that  it  was  difficult  to  find 
shelter  but  the  company,  as  a  rule,  consisted  only  of 
snuffy  old  Germans  and  their  hideous,  badly-dressed 
wives  and  daughters.  I  did  not  see  a  well-dressed 
woman,  except  three  English,  all  the  time  I  was  in  the 
place.  The  way  of  life  at  Ems  is  this  : — Water  at  6 
a.m. — walk — breakfast — walk — bath — water  —  dinner 
— rooms — bed  !  It  is  primitive  but  not  gay,  and  offers  a 
wholesome  contrast  to  the  feverish  excitement  of  other 
health-bearing  German  spas.  The  very  “  play  ”  is  mild 
at  Ems,  and  the  croupiers  look  like  undertakers,  and 
are  as  dull  and  silent  as  mutes  during  a  healthy  season. 
'The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Princes  Alfred  and 
Albrich  are  there.  William  the  Conqueror,  in  spite  of 
the  sharer  of  his  purple  and  the  weight  of  his  seventy- 
four  years,  is  no  little  addicted  to  the  wicked  occupation 
known  as  flirting,  and  may  be  seen  every  day,  and  almost 
all  day,  on  the  terrace  talking  to  the  prettiest  woman  he 
can  find.  He  seems  well,  though  the  last  four  years 
and  the  anxiety  of  this  campaign  have  told  heavily  on 
him ;  and  he  looks,  as  ever,  the  soldier  all  over.  He 
is  rather  tormented  by  compliments  on  “  marching  from 
victory  to  victory,”  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  takes  as  little  heed  of  compliments  as  he 
does  of  shells ;  that  is,  he  just  steps  away  from  them. 
He  gives  Bismarck,  Von  Moltke,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
all  the  credit  for  the  plan,  the  operations,  and  the 
victory. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  has  been  to  Ems,  and  brought 
some  pretty  Russians  with  her,  but  they  were  only  en 
costume  cks  eauxy  and  so  left  nothing  to  describe.  To  ride 
up  a  hill  on  a  donkey  one  should  not  be  too  well  dressed, 
and  that  is  the  main  amusement  of  the  day.  A  range 
on  the  Baderlei  is  the  best  tonic  to  take  before  an  Ems 
dinner,  for  unluckily  the  feeding  is  very  bad.  Prices  at 
Ems  are  nearly  as  high  as  in  Paris,  London,  or  Vienna  ; 
for  Paris,  in  spite  of  her  troubles,  has  grown  rather 
dearer  than  cheaper.  Among  the  few  English  at  Ems 
were  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Sir  William  Watkin  and 
Lady  Williams  Wynn,  Hon.  Mrs.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Mansel 
Power,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  Americans  do  not 
patronise  Ems ;  they  hate  the  trouble  of  passports, 
which  our  war  and  the  Commune  have  established 
in  all  their  original  strictness.  After  never  seeing  my 
passport  for  ten  years  I  have  done  nothing  but  exhibit 
it  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  I  narrowly  escaped  arrest 
at  Calais,  where  the  Austrian  Secretary  of  Embassy  at 
Paris  was  ruthlessly  sent  back,  and  where  our  most 
polite  consul,  Mr.  Beaumont  Hotham,  is  worried  to 
death  by  careless  Britons  who,  in  spite  of  all  notices  and 
warning,  forget  the  passport  itself,  or  at  any  rate  the  visa, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  you  would  not  return  to 
the  place  from  which  you  came. 

“  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,”  says  the 
proverb,  and  the  winds  of  war  and  disorganisation  have 


blown  all  the  world  to  Hombourg.  Bedrooms  are  as 
full  as  the  carriages  on  a  foreign  railway,  and  you  have 
to  take  your  food  where  you  can  get  it.  At  present 
the  goodly  society  consists  chiefly  of  Germans ;  and 
Berlin,  instead  of  Paris,  supplies  those  grandes  dames 
who  have  for  years  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  comedy  of  outdoor  life  which  is  played  on  the 
glass-covered  terrace  in  front  of  the  “  Temple  of 
Chance,”  and  those  little  dames  whose  marvellous  toilets 
— emanations  from  the  brain  of  Worth — created  such 
jealousy  in  the  “  respectable”  classes. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Berlin  makes  but  a  poor 
show  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  recalls  the  Greuze- 
like  faces  and  the  Watteau-like  groups  of  the  proprieties 
and  improprieties  of  poor  departed  Paris.  The  scene 
in  front  of  the  Kursaal  is  always  bright,  pretty,  and 
amusing ;  hour  after  hour,  from  the  6  a.m.  waters  to  the 
last  rien  tie  va  plus  of  midnight,  the  tide  of  gossip,  and, 
I  fear,  scandal,  flows  on.  The  old  women  criticise  the 
dress,  manners,  and  language,  and  declare  that  “  things 
are  strangely  altered  since  the  days  when  they  were 
young and  the  young  ones  take  it  out  in  ridicule. 
Then  there  are  always  Russian  scandals — a  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  princess,  fair,  blue-eyed,  and  dressed  like  Frou¬ 
frou  ;  a  fairy,  or  the  Duchess  of  N - (said  to  be  a 

Government  spy) ;  and  an  Austrian  diplomatist,  whose 
brains  are  said  to  be  pretty  well  drawn  out  by  the  fair 
and  astute  Russian.  “  Gratez~la,"  hisses  out  old  Prince 
de  Galantine — the  friend  of  Talleyrand,  Metternich, 
and  Nesselrode — “  and  you  will  find  the  Tartar  ;  fen 
repond"  Here  he  takes  a  pinch  of  snufF  out  of  a  box 
which  was  at  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  and  then  a 
chorus  of  old  women  of  both  sexes  breaks  out  about 
the  Eastern  Question — the  “  sick  man,”  Bucharest,  and 
the  Danubian  provinces.  “  Look  at  that  parliament  of 

owls,”  says  Madame  de  - .  “  Yes,  without  even 

their  look  of  wisdom.”  The  next  group  is  discussing 
dress,  and  wondering  when  Paris  will  again  be  able  to 
supply  the  demand  for  bonnets  and  robes,  the  shape  and 
fashion  of  which  is  claimed  by  every  one  who  buys 
them  as  “  Mine  alone ;  he  promised  not  to  make 
another  like  it.”  As  regards  Paris,  I  can  tell  them  this : 
Lucy  Hoquet  had  last  week  exactly  five  bonnets  in 
stock,  and  one  shop  had  only  seven  hats  and  bonnets. 
But  to  return  to  Scandal-terrace,  Hombourg,  N.W. 

A  group  of  men  talking  of  “  runs  on  the  red,” 
“  series,”  “six  derniers”  and  “systems ;”  “  Prince Near- 
theskin  has  just  won  forty  thousand  francs “  Madame 
Threestars,  who  has  played  here  any  time  these  forty 
years,  has  lost  fifteen  thousand,  and  is  tearing  her  front.” 
Reflection  of  a  looker-on — “  Show  me  a  man  with  a 
*  system,’  and  I  will  show  you  a  fool !”  The  band  plays 
“Der  Freischiitz,”  the  whirr  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
is  heard ;  everybody  asks  everybody  “  not  to  dine  at 
that  horrible  long  table  d'hote,  but  to  come  and  dine 
quietly  at  eight.”  So  there  are  scenery,  melody,  and 
hospitality — elements  from  which  a  paradise  might  be 
formed,  but  all  is  spoiled  by  the  presence  of  German 
female  ugliness,  and  the  absence  of  good  toilettes.  I 
except  one  Russian  lady,  whose  lace  was  as  a  dream  of  the 
realms  of  lightness,  and  whose  figure  was  fit  for  her  cos¬ 
tume.  As  for  the  English  female  element  it  is  at  present 
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very  scarce,  but  we  are  told  that  next  week  we  are  to  be 
deluged  with  English  youth  (of  both  sexes)  and  beauty. 
When  I  see  them  I  shall  believe  in  their  presence.  At 
present  beauty  and  fashion  brilUnt  par  leur  absence.  The 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  is  at  Rumpenheim,  Captain 
Henry  Lambert  Greville,  R.A.,  being  in  waiting. 
H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  expected  in  a  few 
days ;  and  as  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester  have 
engaged  rooms  at  Hombourg,  we  shall  have  at  least  one 
well-dressed  woman  in  this  water-drinking  village. 

There  is  a  Mdlle.  Reder  who  was  engaged  at  a  salary 
of  _;^3,200  to  interpret  in  Paris  last  season  the  music  of 
Offenbach.  Unluckily  for  her,  and  perhaps  the  Paris 
public,  the  ex-Imperial,  now  Communist,  city  had  other 
fish  to  fry,  and  so  Mdlle.  Reder  is  relegated  to  Vienna. 
Alas  for  Paris !  unless  France  gets  a  strong  permanent 
government,  I  fear  that  Wien  will  steal  from  her  things 
much  more  valuable  than  an  Offenbach  interpreter ! — 
will,  in  fact,  absorb  all  the  floating  society  of  Europe, 
the  basis  of  whose  winter  operations  has  always  for  the 
last  eighteen  years  been  that  city  by  the  Seine  known  as 
Haussmanville.  Mdlle.  Reder  is  decidedly  pretty,  and 
her  toilette  does  credit  to  the  artistes  of  Berlin,  but 
;^3,200  is  a  good  deal  of  money. 

The  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Caux  are  to  arrive  in 
Hombourg  to-day ;  on  Tuesday  she  sings  in  Rigoletto 
before,  and  indeed  at  the  special  request  of,  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  who  is  a  very  great  admirer  of  that 
small  parcel  of  concentrated  talents  of  all  kinds — wit, 
sense,  singing,  languages,  dancing,  and  conversation — 
which  is  called  on  the  stage  Mdlle.  Patti,  among  friends 
Adelina,  and  in  the  beau  monde  La  Marquise  de  Caux. 
Leopold  de  Meyer,  the  finest  pianist  in  Europe,  is  here  ; 
he  has  just  composed  a  “  Leopold  de  Polka,”  which 
will  be  raging  all  over  Continental  Europe  next  season. 
M.  de  Meyer  very  seldom  plays  now,  but  he  lately 
did  me  the  honour  to  sit  down  and  play  La  Messe 
Solennelle  of  Rossini,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  greater 

treat ;  it  was  at  the  Hotel  - ,  in  the  “  Faubourg,” 

and  Auber  was  present.  Poor  Auber !  since  dead  of 
the  siege  of  Paris,  in  the  prime  of  life — he  was  not 
ninety  Poor  Auber !  I  knew  him  well,  as  I  did  Rossini 
and  Meyerbeer,  and  have  attended  the  funerals  of  the 
three.  Auber  said — like  Alexandre  Dumas,  Alexander 
the  Great,  p'ere  not  fils — that  he  had  lived  a  year  too 
long,  and  should  have  expired  before  the  fatal  fight  of 
Sedan.  Luckily  he  died  before  the  barbaric  battles  of 
the  Commune,  and  before  the  Red  ruffians  of  Belleville 
had  turned  the  street  to  which  the  composer  had  stood 
godfather  into  a  bloody  battlefield.  His  funeral  was 
very  splendid,  only  we  tlwught  what  it  would  have 
been  under  the  Empire. 

I  am  now  going  to  Wiesbaden,  and  from  that  water¬ 
drinking  gaming-place  I  shall  send  you  my  next  letter. 


In  the  meantime  I  must  return  to  the  place  from  which 
I  started,  and  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  few  costumes 
and  becoming  toilets  which  have  met  my  eyes,  fatigued 
with  black  and  fashions  two  years  old,  on  my  route 
from  Paris  to  Hombourg  vii  Ems. 

As  regards  colours,  bronze-brown  and  feuille  marte 
are  the  most  in  vogue,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  do 
better  as  a  beginning  than  give  you  two  costumes 
worn  by  Madame  Feydeau,  wife  of  the  celebrated 
writer.  The  one,  a  skirt  of  rich  brown  silk,  with 
three  flounces,  edged  with  a  cord  of  sapphire  blue  ;  an 
over-dress  of  white  cr6pe  de  chine,  trimmed  with  a 
deep  fringe.  Hat  of  brown  straw,  trimmed  with  velvet, 
sapphire  blue  feathers,  and  a  small  bunch  of  moss 
rosebuds. 

The  second,  a  skirt  of  bronze-brown  velvet  made 
quite  plain,  an  over-dress  of  black  Chambery  gauze, 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace,  the  corsage  square, 
with  a  fichu  Marie  Antoinette  of  white  tulle  and  lace, 
Listened  with  a  large  bow  of  blue  ribbon.  Hat  of 
black  straw,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  blue  feathers,  and 
ribbon.  Then  a  Russian  lady  appeared  in  a  costume 
which,  I  suppose,  she  fondly  imagined  was  a  simple 
silk  dress,  trimmed  with  a  little  lace  she  happened  to 
have  by  her.  But  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  dress  of 
priceless  lace,  with  a  little  bit  of  silk  placed  here  and 
there,  just  as  it  were  to  keep  the  lace  together ;  the 
colour  of  these  bits  of  silk  was  that  curious  kind  of 
green  you  find  in  old  pictures ;  to  modern  eyes  it  looks 
faded,  and  has  a  faint  tinge  of  the  palest  brown  ;  the 
hat  of  white  chip  was  trimmed  with  lace  and  feathers 
to  match  the  dress. 

Madame  Reuter,  wife  of  the  world-known  purveyor 
of  “  last  intelligence,”  delighted  our  eyes  with  a  most 
refreshing  toilette  of  mauve  silk,  over  which  was  a 
dress  of  white  muslin,  richly  trimmed  with  Valen¬ 
ciennes.  A  hat  of  the  same  lace  and  plume  of  mauve 
feathers. 

Another  toilette,  composed  of  a  black  velvet  petticoat 
with  a  deep  flounce  of  the  same,  an  over-dress  formed 
out  of  one  of  those  beautiful  white  embroidered 
“Decca”  shawls-,  hat  of  black  velvet  with  white 
ostrich  plume.  A  similar  costume  was  worn  by  a  friend 
of  this  lady,  only  she  used  brown  velvet  instead  of 
black,  and  a  plume  of  blue  instead  of  black  feathers. 
Then  we  have  the  “Dolly  Varden”  costume  by 
scores,  but  I  have  seen  very  few  good  ones — in  fact,  I 
can  only  quote  two,  worn  by  two  ladles  from  Berlin. 
Theirs  were  handsome  and  well  made.  Their  sun¬ 
shades  were  even  made  of  the  same  piece  of  chintz.  I 
must  repeat  a  remark  I  heard  a  gentleman  make  when 
these  ladies  made  their  appearance.  “  Well,”  he  said, 
“  of  course  they  will  have  to  refurnish  the  bedrooms 
when  they  go  home  I” 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


At  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre  promenade  concerts  are 
now  the  order  of  the  day,  under  the  able  director¬ 
ship  of  M.  Riviere,  who  has  entered  into  engagements 
with  some  of  the  principal  instrumentalists  and  vocalists 
in  Europe.  New  and  original  compositions  by  Prince 
Poniatowski  and  Sir  Julius  Benedict  are  announced. 
The  former  is  to  contribute  a  grand  triumphal  march — 
“  The  Return  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  ” — and  the  pen 
of  the  latter  distinguished  musician  is  also  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  upon  a  grand  military  march.  A  novel  feature 
is  promised  in  the  form  of  an  instrument  of  an  entirely 
new  and  original  description,  bearing  the  euphonious 
title  of  the  “  Crystalphonicon.”  The  performer,  an 
American  gentleman,  Mr.  Arthur  Lincoln,  plays  a  solo 
and  variations  on  this  instrument  with  his  right  hand, 
while  at  the  same  time  manipulating  a  pianoforte  with 
his  left.  To  suit  the  tastes  of  all,  each  night  in  the 
week  will  be  appropriated  to  a  distinct  class  of  music — 
the  popular,  operatic,  classical,  ballad,  sacred,  and 
national. 

At  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  on  the  termination  of 
Mr.  Sothern’s  engagement  on  the  23  rd  September,  Miss 
Amy  Sedgwick  will  reappear  on  the  scene  of  her  early 
triumphs  for  a  short  engagement.  Her  opening  part 
will  be  that  of  Phoebe  Topper  in  Maddison  Morton’s 
pleasing  comedietta  One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Another. 

A  succession  of  novelties  are  in  preparation  at  this 
agreeable  place  of  amusement,  as  Mr.  Buckstone  does 
not  purpose  this  year  taking  his  usual  provincial  tour. 

The  fine  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  on 
the  site  of  what  was  formerly  Her  Majesty’s,  remains 
still  untenanted  and  unappropriated.  The  company, 
which  still  retains  its  title  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  under 
the  directorship  of  Mr.  Mapelson,  and  with  Mdlle. 
Tietjens  as  their  still  unsurpassable  prima  donna,  has 
ended  its  season  at 

Drury  Lane.  The  old  stock  operas  have  been  gone 
through,  and  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  lima  de  Murska,  with 
Marie  Marimon,  Leon  Duval,  Sinico,  and  the  admirable 
contralto,  Trebelli-Bettini,  have  done  good  service  in 
them  as  of  yore,  albeit  they  have  had  but  sorry  support 
from  the  male  members  of  the  operatic  company  both 
as  regards  tenori  and  hasst,  concerning  whom  there  is 
nothing  of  importance  to  chronicle.  The  only  attempt 
at  a  novelty,  though  so  many  were  promised,  was  the 
revival  for  two  nights  of  Donizetti’s  fine  tragic  opera, 
Anna  Bolena.  M.  Capoul,  a  French  tenor,  made  a 
favourable  impression,  but  the  parts  selected  for  him 
in  which  to  win  the  suffrages  of  the  British  public — 
Almaviva  and  Faust  —  were  unfortunate,  the  com¬ 
parison  and  reminiscences  connected  with  them  being 
too  vivid  and  fresh.  Rising  and  ambitious  tenors  will, 
we  fear,  have  a  hard  time  of  it  during  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  of  opera-goers. 

At  the  Gaiety,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  Mr.  Walter 
Montgomery  has  succeeded  in  attracting  very  good 
houses  by  his  clever  impersonations  of  the  leading  parts 


in  the  Shakspearean  and  legitimate  drama.  Flis  Othello 
and  Orlando,  in  particular,  are  highly  spoken  of,  as  is 
his  rendering  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  in  Casimir  Dela- 
vigne’s  fine  play  of  that  name.  The  clever  tragedian 
has  been  well  supported  by  Messrs.  McClean,  W.  Rig- 
nold,  McIntyre,  and  that  talented  actress.  Miss  Ada 
Cavendish. 

At  the  Gallery  of  Illustration  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German 
Reed  have  at  length  produced  a  new  entertainment,  en¬ 
titled  Relations.  As  the  libretto  is  written  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Sketchley,  of  Mrs.  Broun  notoriety,  and  the  music  by 
the  talented  Mr.  German  Reed,  who  so  worthily  com¬ 
bines  the  opposite  qualifications  of  composer  and  actor, 
there  is  assuredly  no  lack  of  either  humour  or  melody. 
Mr.  Corney  Grain,  really  the  only  legitimate  successor 
to  the  gifted  and  versatile  John  Parry,  has  a  new  and 
original  musical  sketch,  called  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which 
is  highly  relished. 

The  Crystal  Palace  management,  now  that  the  fashion¬ 
able  season  for  opera  concerts  is  over,  and  before  that 
for  classical  music  commences,  adheres  to  the  plan 
which  has  met  with  such  general  favour  and  approval  of 
presenting  the  public  with  a  number  of  the  best  operas 
by  well-known  composers  at  a  price  of  admission  which 
places  this  refined  enjoyment  within  reach  of  the  many. 
One  of  the  latest  and  most  welcome  performances  was 
that  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict’s  beautiful  opera  the  Lily  of 
Killarney,  founded  on  the  pathetic  story  and  drama  of 
Eily  O'Connor,  the  Colleen  Baiun,  Its  revival  has  been,  as  it 
merited,  a  great  success.  A  celebration  took  place  on  the 
1 5th  August  of  the  centenary  fete  of  Scotland’s  great 
historic  novelist.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  entertainments 
were  varied  and  highly  characteristic,  the  opera  appro¬ 
priately  selected  for  the  occasion  being  Guy  Mannering, 
the  parts  of  Henry  Bertram,  Julia  Mannering,  and 
Meg  Merrilies  respectively  impersonated  by  those  ad¬ 
mirable  artistes,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Miss  Blanche  Cole, 
and  Mrs.  Billington. 

Programmes  unchanged  : — At  the  Princess’s,  which 
still  retains  in  its  bills  the  famous  Irish  drama  of  Eileen 
Oge;  the  Adelphi,  where  even  the  advent  of  the  dog 
days  did  not  suffice  to  diminish  the  attraction  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  at  the  Vaudeville,  where  Tweedie,  admirably 
impersonated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Thorn,  still  claims  his 
Rights  and  holds  his  own. 

The  Olympic  is  doing  excellent  business  with  the  new 
fairy  extravaganza  of  Giselle  ;  or,  the  Syrens  of  the  Lotus 
Lake.  The  last  nights  of  Byron’s  capital  domestic  drama 
of  Daisy  Farm  have  arrived  at  last,  after  a  run  of  long 
and  well-deserved  success. 

The  Alhambra  Palace  “  Theatre  of  Varieties,”  as  this 
newly-established  dramatic  company  is  styled,  has  for 
the  principal  feature  of  entertainment  a  musical  cantata, 
yclept  A  Romantic  Tale,  written  by  T.  B.  Johnston,  Esq. 
Misses  Amy  Sheridan,  Minnie  Sidney,  and  Bella  Moore 
have  parts  in  it.  The  Vokes  Family  form  a  great  ad¬ 
ditional  attraction  by  their  exceptionally  clever  perform¬ 
ance  in  their  extravaganza  of  Phoebus's  Fix. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

BULES. 

I.  All  Icttcts  on  this  subject  mnst  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  Hov.se,  ratcmoetvr  Row, 
(Englishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

t.  All  letters  most  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  witli  the  address  of 
the  sender  lepbly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &o.,  to  exchange,  mnst 
■write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  bo  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  4c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  ttie  Enicrlishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  mnst 
be  legibly  written  ai^d  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  I’attem, 
•ay.  No.  577,  page  Jl6,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  mu^  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepenoe  for  every  twelve  words. 

1Z4S*  M.  K.  offers  for  half  price,  or  open  to  offers — The  Cago^s 
Hut  and  the  Conscript's  Bride,  by  T.  C.  Grattan,  is.  6d. ;  Scottish 
Heiress,  by  B.  M.  Daniels,  is.;  The  Spy,  by  J.  F,  Cooper,  is.;  Sir 
Jasper  Carew,  28.;  Merklcund,  is.  6d. ;  Rifle  Rangers,  by  Mayne  Beid, 
IS.  6d. ;  Huntefs  Feast,  by  Mayne  Bold,  is.  Od. ;  Cowrie;  or.  The 
King's  Plot,  by  James,  is.  6d. ;  Mary  of  Burgundy,  by  James,  is. ; 
Philip  Augustus,  by  James,  is.  6d. ;  Arabella  Stuart,  by  James,  is. 

1246.  M.  F.  wishes  to  exchange  for  money,  or  something  useful  of 
equal  value,  a  pure  breed  spaniel  pup,  liver  and  white,  very  handsome, 
four  months  old. 

1247.  Agnes  has  choice  English  ferns  to  disjposc  of — seven  or  right 
cBffcrent  varieties,  not  including  Bracken  or  Ileart’s-tongue.  Hampers 
contoining  two  or  more  roots  of  each  kind  can  be  sent.  The  price  of 
hamper  containing  two  plants  of  each  would  be  83. 

1247A.  A.  J.  Guattidge,  Gungate,  Tamwortb,  has  for  sale  or  ex- 
change  i  aluminium  gold  pencil-case,  quite  new,  largo  size,  price 
IS.  6d. ;  I  aluminium  gold  pencil  and  pen  combined,  cannot  be  told 
from  solid  gold,  price  zs.  6d.;  i  box  of  cxccUcut  Cuba  cigars,  100  in 
box,  8s. ;  also  a  good  bicycle.  Send  stamp  or  post-card  for  reply. 

1148.  H.  D.  has  several  plants  of  iodea  jwllucida.  Open  to  offers. 
Also  has  illuminations  of  various  designs.  Open  to  offers. 

1249.  Frisk.  On  account  of  mourning — beautiful  autumn  costnmo, 
almost  new,  cost  3  guineas,  for  32s. 

1250.  Elice  has  a  square  bertha  in  modem  point  lace,  Honiton 
pattern,  also  a  collar  and  parasol  cover.  How  much,  or  what,  will 
any  one  give  her  in  exchange  for  all  or  cither? 

1251.  Annie  has  a  lovely  pale  blue  silk  half-body,  ■with  braces,  per¬ 
fectly  new,  to  wear  over  white  muslin.  Any  useful  offers  requested. 
Also  long  new  white  spotted  mu.slin  dress. 

1252.  Mrs.  S.  has  The  Elements  of  Morality,  illustrated,  in  3  vols. 
Will  exchange  for  modem  books ;  wishes  to  know  what  is  offered. 

1253.  Tops?  will  give  a  liberal  exchange  for  a  cloth  riding-habit  in 
good  condition.  Address  with  Editor. 

1254.  Ad.a  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardise  braid  and  fine 
crochet  cotton-  Will  be  glad  to  take  orders.  Address,  Ada,  Post- 
office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

1255.  Mi!S.  P.  has  a  half-bound  copy,  in  2  vols.,  of  Elements  of 
Morality,  with  plates,  dated  1790,  179:,  in  good  preservation.  IVhat 
will  your  correspondent  give  ?  Money  only  accepted. 

1236.  Dora  knits  (nicely)  stockings  or  socks  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
or  children,  in  any  materiaL  Will  take  orders.  Address,  41,  High- 
street,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 

1257.  Arlindo  has  a  gold  iwncll-case,  which  she  will  exchange  for 
a  small  and  pretty  gold  ring  set  with  turijuoise  or  some  stone. 

1258.  Ina  has  some  very  handsome  June  dark  Brahma  chickens, 
hatched  in  April,  which  she  will  dispose  of  thr  4s.  6d.  each,  or  3 
pallets  and  2  cockerels  for  £i  is.  Address  with  Editor. 

1259.  C.  E.  has  a  mauve  check  washing-silk  dress  and  tunic,  prettily 
trimmed,  2  j-ards  spare;  black  lace  bonnet  with  pink.  Open  to  oirors. 
Address  -with  Editor. 

1260.  A.  J.  B.  has  three  hats,  nearly  new ;  fashionable  bonnet,  blue 
and  white  with  feather.  Open  to  offers.  Ad'lre^s  with  Editor. 

261.  E.  Y.  B.  has  a  mauve  crepe  Bollaao  dress  and  tunic,  cost 


£4  los. ;  a  light  drab  llama  dress,  trimmed  with  blue,  cost  £3.  Both 
dresses  medium  size,  never  been  worn.  A  dress  piece,  mauve  and 
white  stripe  Japanese  silk,  £3.  Open  to  offers.  Address  with  Editor. 
Patterns  and  particulars  if  wished. 

1262.  J.  B.  has  15I  yards  of  rich  blue  satin,  original  cost  163.  a 
yard.  Open  to  offers.  Patterns  sent  if  desired. 

1263.  Pie  is  getting  a  collection  of  coloured  fashion  plates,  from  as 
far  back  as  possible.  Will  any  one  send  her  some,  and  what  will  they 
take  in  exchange  ?  None  wanted  after  1866 ;  gentlemen’s  also  wanted. 

1264.  All  who  wish  to  exchange  stomps  or  other  articles  apply  at 
once  to  Cambista,  16,  Clissold-road,  Stoke  Newington.  A  multiplying 
winch  and  some  good  fishing  tackle  fur  sale  or  exchange. 

1265.  Katherine  has  rich  sealskin  jacket  and  muff,  cost  £17  10s.; 
real  lace  shawl  (black),  Spanish  mantilla,  cost  £15 ;  a  splendid 
dressing-bag;  some  fur  trimmings  for  jackets.  To  bo  sold  much 
nnder  cost,  or  good  exchanges  taken.  Letters  to  “K.  K.,”  Post- 
office,  26,  Oxford-street,  London,  W.  No  cards. 

1266.  Elsib.  Indian  silks. — See  Conversazione. 

1267.  Bosalrina  will  gladly  execute  orders  for  plain  or  fancy  work. 
Articles  of  all  descriptions  in  point  lace,  crochet,  tatting,  knitting, 
woolwork,  Ac.  Miss  S.,  Post-offic*,  Droitwich. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

•**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  ccitoin  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  tho 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


A.  M.,  Melbourne,  Australia,  says — “  Some  few  months  ago  I 
wrote  you  on  tho  prevailing  fashions  in  Ladies’  Boots,  and  tho  j 
extremely  high  tapering  heels,  under  tho  foot,  which  were  then,  and  ' 
still  continue  now,  aU  tho  fashion  in  Melbourne.  Ladies  now,  from  j 
long  use,  feel  uncomfortable  if  their  heels  are  under  two  inches  high,  > 
but  the  average  for  outdoor  wear  is  from  three  to  four  inches  at  most, 
and  as  tho  heels  are  carried  in  a  curve  under  tho  foot,  tho  round  base 
ia  thus  brought  into  tho  *  centre  of  the  column  of  tho  leg,’  and  shows 
the  foot  to  great  advantage,  making  them  look  unusually  small  and 
well-shaped.  No  ornaments  are  now  worn,  except  largo  tassels  on  tho 
tops  when  tho  boots  aro  worn,  os  is  common,  high  in  tho  leg.  Tho 
nonsense  talked  of  some  time  ago  about  three-inch  heels  causing  corns, 
and  other  deformities  to  tho  feet,  has  completely  exploded.  Boots  ; 
should  bo  made  tight  about  tho  heel  and  instep,  as  this  will  support 
tho  foot  against  being  thrown  forward,  and  the  weight  will  not  then 
rest  so  much  on  tho  toes.  Of  course,  a  3i  inch  high  heel  ■will  give  tho 
pretty  effect  to  a  small  boot  of  resting  merely  on  the  point  of  tho  too  j 
and  tho  heel,  but  if  they  aro  made  as  I  have  described,  this  nice  effect 
will  bo  gained  without  any  pain  or  discomfort  to  tho  wearer.  A  vul¬ 
canised  material  is  now  used  for  heel-plates ;  it  is  safer  tlian  brass  tips,  I 
and  makes  no  noise  on  the  pavement,  besides  preventing  slipping  in 
frosts.  It  can  bo  renewed  from  time  to  time,  being  only  tacked  on, 
Tho  original  heel  is  thus  preserved  intact,  and  tho  neat  shape  never 
disturbed.  Coloured  boots  for  outdoor  wear  aro  altogether  diseardod, 
but  bronzed  morocco  aro  much  worn  on  promenade.  A  very  sensible  , 
and  pleasant  innovation  has  just  begun  to  show  itself  here,  and  will 
soon  bo  thoroughly  popular  overywhoro — namely.  Ladies’  Boots  for  ! 
gentlemen’s  wear,  more  especially  for  balls  and  evening  parties.  Tho 
odious  and  uncomfortable  ‘  patent  leathers’  are  doomed.  This  will  bo  I 
very  comfortable  for  tho  sterner  sex,  for  wo  find  already  that  as  soon 
as  they  get  nsed  to  them  no  others  will  they  wear,  so  far.  Tho  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  get  them  largo  enough  ready  made,  but  I  should  think 
English  .'anufacturors  will  soon  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send  out 
all  tho  usual  styles  in  Ladies’  Boots,  only  in  larger  sizes,  at  a  littlo 
extra  price.  At  present  they  have  to  bo  made  to  order,  if  larger  than 
a  No.  7  for  ladie.s.  Those  most  worn  for  promenade  aro  black  kid, 
morocco,  silk,  satin,  lasting,  or  oaslimere,  also  bronzed  morocco  or 
kid,  all  ■with  small  patent  tija,  with  tho  high  heels  same  as  for  ladies. 
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only  not  quite  so  tapered,  say  about  the  size  of  half-a-crowu  at  tlio 
boso  of  heel,  with  stout  brass  tips,  to  rarolve  when  required,  as  worn 
down.  For  bolls  or  erening  wear,  a  very  pretty  boot  for  a  gentleman 
is  one  of  white  morocoo  or  kid,  with  black  patent,  but  small  tips,  to 
button  with  small  bumisbod  white  metal  buttons,  and  heels  as  high 
and  08  much  tapered  as  the  wearer  chooses  to  have.  The  heels  are 
black,  and  have  a  thin  metal  plate  on  the  bottom,  with  a  broad  polished 
flange  or  edge,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  This  has  a  pretty 
effect  when  dancing,  and  takes  off  the  great  height  of  the  heel ;  of 
course  the  flange  can  bo  as  wide  as  you  like,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  heels.  It  certoinly  is  a  great  novelty,  and  I  am  told  comes 
from  Germany.  The  only  colour  admissible  for  a  gentleman,  and 
that  for  evening  wear  alone,  is  white,  as  above  described,  straw  colour, 
or  very  pale  silver-grey  or  lavender ;  the  latter  I  prefer.  The  gloves 
should  be  the  same  colour  to  match.  Scarlet  morocco  are  much  liked 
for  morning  boots  for  gentlemen,  os  well  as  for  L-vdios,  with  about  a 
two-inch  heel  only.”  . 

Love,  IIonouk,  amd  Obbt  writes—"  Deae  Mas.  Exglisuwomab, 
—Permit  mo  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  others  in  our  Magazine 
as  to  the  effect  our  sandals  havo  on  many  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  on 
some  who  are  not  struck  by  much  else  in  a  lady’s  dress.  My  husband 
is  one  of  the  last  men  who  remarks  the  fashion  of  female  clothing.  It 
is  not  that  ho  bos  no  eye  for  the  beauty  of  the  wearer  and  her 
symmetry  of  figure,  for  ho  has  confessed  to  mo  such  was  his  weakness 
since  a  lad,  and  in  that  I  can  well  believe  him,  but  somehow  or  other 
ho  never  can  answer  when  I  ask  him  ‘  What  did  she  wear  ?’  But  this 
indifference  extends  to  dress  only,  and  not  to  her  chaussuro.  I  havo 
now  been  married  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  am  yet  not  very  ancient, 
but  I  wore  sandals  when  I  first  met  my  husband,  and  since  our 
marriage  ho  never  will  permit  me  to  wear  anything  else  in  tho  house 
— or  rather  ho  requests  mo  to  do  so,  and  of  course  I  pleaso  him,  and 
ho  tolls  me  our  intimate  gentlemen  friends  have  remarked  to  him  how 
sweet  my  feet  look  dressed  os  they  are,  and  without  vanity  I  believe 
they  do  look  nice.  My  shoes  havo  a  small  rosetto  and  four  cord  clastic 
twice  round  tho  ankle,  and  are  low  ent  and  perfectly  fitting,  and  I 
havo  often  remarked  my  husband’s  pleased  eye  resting  on  them,  as  ho 
made  some  affectionate  remark  complimenting  mo  on  tho  appcaranco 
of  my  feet.  For  outdoor  wear  I  should  be  glad  to  adopt  them,  if 
others  did  so,  in  summer  weather,  and  my  husband  informs  mo  that 
most  of  his  friends  arc  agreed  on  the  point,  and  in  disliko  to  tho  boots  as 
now  generally  worn,  costinct  sidc-loccd,  with  high  patent  fronts  sloping 
down,  being  their  idea  of  how  a  pretty  foot,  if  not  in  shoes  as  above, 
should  bo  dressed  so  as  not  to  disfigure  it.  Forgive  my  long  epistle, 
but  writing  from  Ireland  I  thought  I  would  add  my  married  expe¬ 
rience  to  that  of  others  who  have  addressed  you  on  tho  subject,  and 
to  assist  in  tho  good  work  will  you  kindly  permit  some  of  tho  figures  in 
your  fashion  sheets  to  appear  beforo  your  numberless  readers 
sandalled  P’  [Name  and  address  aro  required  in  confidence,  not  for 
publication.  Tho  address  you  give  is  too  indefinite.  No  further 
letter  will  bo  published  without  tho  correct  address.] 

E.  M.  writes — “  As  a  former  letter  of  mine  has  tho  honour  of  being 
reprinted  in  tho  Art  of  Figure  Training,  I  beg  to  mention  a  slight 
improvement  on  tho  Austrian  shouldor-st  raps,  which  are  there  described 
as  carried  from  the  bock  of  tho  stays  over  tho  shoulders  and  then 
buckled  behind.  I  havo  them  made  long  enough  to  cross  over  tho 
back  and  come  round  to  tho  front  and  fasten  there.  This  avoids  tho 
lamp  from  tho  bucklo  behind  under  a  close-fitting  dress,  and  enables 
ono  to  tighten  or  loosen  tho  straps  at  pleasure.  I  strongly  recommend 
them  for  middle-aged  no  less  than  young  persons,  who  wish  to  acquire 
or  preserve  on  upright  and  hollow  back  instead  of  round  shoulders. 
They  rather  increase  than  diminish  tho  dehghtful  sensation  of  being 
perfectly  compressed  in  a  well-boned  and  steeled  corset  laced  as 
tight  as  possible,  and  they  entirely  prevent  stooping.  The  old-fashioned 
shoulder-straps,  attached  at  both  ends  to  tho  stays,  wero  of  no  uso 
whatever.  E.ndurance  overrates  tho  inconvenience  of  steel  bolts  for 
girls  who  rebel  against  tight-lacing.  They  should  not  bo  tight  enough 
to  pinch  tho  waist,  unless  the  lacers  cut,  and  then  they  ought  to  be, 
and  will  bo,  extremely  uncomfortable ;  and  it  is  tho  simplest  and  least 
severe  of  nil  the  contrivanocs  for  tho  purpose.  A  mechanical  friend 
sugirests  that  tho  neatest  way  of  fastening  them  would  bo  by  a  round 
niit  screwed  on  tho  pin,  and  only  capable  of  being  turned  by  a  peculiar 
key  or  instrument ;  bo  that  when  tho  nut  is  screwed  tight  tho  patient 
cannot  possibly  undo  it,  nor  any  ono  cbe,  without  tho  key.  Tho  same 
mode  of  fastening  would  bo  equally  suitable  for  a  bright  steel  or  other 
metol  belt  worn  for  ornament,  in  which  case  the  nut  would  form  an 


ornamental  knob.  Nothing  looks  so  well  as  theso  belts  on  a  very 
small  waist.  I  saw  a  bright  steel  ono  worn  lately  by  an  excellent 
figure,  which  seemed  to  be  universally  admired.  I  suspect  your  male- 
correspondents  wero  right  who  sold  that  there  is  really  something- 
pleasing  in  tho  appearance  of  very  strict  confinement  which  a  metal 
band  suggests,  provided  it  docs  not  look  painful.  But  theso  con- 
spicuons  waistbands  should  never  be  displayed  except  by  tho  very  best 
figures,  as  tho  beauty  is  not  in  the  belt  but  in  the  waist  which  they 
appear  to  confine  and  set  off ;  just  as  pegtop  heels  should  only  bo  dis¬ 
played  by  feet  which  can  walk  gracefully  upon  them.  Tho  present 
fashion  of  heels  spreading  at  tho  bottom  and  brought  forward  nearly 
to  tho  middlo  of  tho  foot,  is  too  ugly  to  last  long ;  they  also  promoto 
stooping.” 

A.  M.  writes — “  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  practice  of  tight-lacing 
is  not  confined  to  ladies,  and  that  some  are  found  fair  enough  among 
publio  critics  to  defend  the  practice  for  gentlemen.  I  speak  front 
experience.  I  havo  worn  tight-fitting  stays  for  ten  years  or  more,  and 
I  wear  tlicm  laced  tightly,  made  of  silk,  at  a  first-class  West-End 
stay-maker's.  Would  you  inform  me  whether  my  figure  would  be 
considered  out  of  proportion  ?  I  am  slightly  made,  5  feet  7  inches  in 
height.  My  size  round  tho  waist,  over  my  stays,  is  21  inches;  3  inches 
above  tho  waist  I  measure  24  inches;  and  round  the  top,  over  the  breast, 
31  inches.  I  shonld  be  happy  to  communicate  some  of  my  experiences 
of  tight-lacing  if  thought  desirable.  Will  tho  writer  of  Figure  Training 
say  where  tho  Austrian  stay  is  to  bo  procured ;  and  whether  Messrs. 
Thomson’s  corset  is  for  gentlemen  to  wear,  and  what  particulars  of 
measurement  they  require  for  a  gentleman’s  corset  made  to  order  ?” 

As  Exi’euiexced  Mistress  op  a  Household  believes  that  tho 
majority  of  readers  would  indorse  her  opinion — if  tho  question  were 
to  bo  put  b)  tho  vote — viz.,  that  an  attempt  to  train  young  servants  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  failure ;  but  then  it  would  bo  necessary  to  decide  what  is 
meant  by  “good  training,”  or  rather  what  constitutes  a  well-trained 
servant,  for  some  people  aro  more  easily  satisfied  in  that  respect  than 
others  are,  and  that  accounts  in  some  measure  for  tho  difTerenco  of 
opinion  between  persons  who  discuss  tho  merits  of  this  question.  It 
has  been  said  that  tho  majority  will  bo  found  in  favour  of  tho  views 
propounded,  and  that  indicates  the  existence  of  a  minority  on  the- 
other  side— a  very  stubborn  minority,  of  which  tho  Subscriber  in  tho 
June  number  is  a  specimen.  Tho  “same  fiesh  and  blood”  argument 
is  worn  out;  it  never  had  much  strength  or  importance,  because, 
allowing  for  individual  exceptions  which  must  bo  found  in  every  class, 
servants  are  decidedly  “coarse-grained;”  but  tho  mental,  not  tho 
bodily,  qualities  form  tho  most  imiiortant  question  at  issue,  and  it 
cannot  bo  doubted  that  the  early  associations  and  prejudices  of  tho 
class  tend  to  form  their  minds  in  a  different  mould,  and  render  them 
very  diflicult  to  deal  with  when  a  systematic  training  is  tho  object. 
Tho  cxperienco  of  tho  writer,  in  short,  is  tliis — that  as  long  as  tho  jirc- 
Bont  system  of  hiring  domestic  servants  prevails  there  will  be  no  hope 
of  remedying  tho  evils  complained  of,  for  while  servants  can  bo  snro 
— as  they  are,  in  contrast  to  every  other  class  of  the  working  com¬ 
munity— of  their  pay  and  their  board  and  lodging  with  everything 
they  agree  for,  without  giving  back  anything  like  an  equivalent  in  the 
quality  of  tho  work  done  (which  is  ciiually  expected  on  tho  part  of  tho 
employer),  there  will  bo  no  inducement,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
for  servants  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  duties,  seeing  tliat  they 
fare  as  well  when  their  work  is  ill,  as  when  well,  done ;  for  if  they 
don’t  suit  in  one  place  they  go  to  another,  aud  that  plan  gratifies  tho 
love  of  change,  which  is  now  a  vice  of  tho  class.  This  subject  is 
worthy  of  more  intelligent,  experienced  discussion  than  tho  promoter 
of  tho  correspondence  has  yet  succeeded  in  eliciting  in  theso  columns. 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  inform  mo  of  any  place 
where  silkworms’  silk  can  bo  disposed  of  ?  My  children  keep  a  great 
many  silkworms,  and  aro  very  anxious  to  scU  tho  silk. 

India  writes — “Do  you  think  there  are  any  Ladies  at  homo  who 
would  like  any  Indian  silk  dresses  ?  There  is  no  end  to  their  wear 
and  tear,  and  they  improve  by  washing.  I  inclose  you  two  patterns — 
tho  stripe  is  a  ‘Lahore  silk,’  and  would  cost  20  mpecs,  or  £2;  tho 
other  is  a  ‘Bangleporo  silk,’  and  would  cost  15  rupees,  or  £i  103.  I 
liavo  theso  materials  made  up,  and  can  vouch  for  tJioir  durance.  I 
havo  neither  by  mo  for  exchange,  but  could  get  them,  or  anything 
else,  providing  I  found  any  Lady  with  tlio  following  articles  r — A  real 
black  Lice  mantle  or  shawl,  tho  former  preferred,  also  IMaltesc  laco 
preferred ;  an  evening  dress,  suitablo  for  a  person  over  thirty  and  of  a 
very  froili  complexion.  If  these  things  are  not  quite  now  I  don’t 
care,  providing  they  aro  not  soiled  or  shabby;  cannot  toko  white 
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znoslin  or  grenadine  dressea.  If  any  lady  should  come  forward  having 
things  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  mine,  or  desire  me  to  get  other 
things  for  her,  I  would  do  so.  I  could  get  friends  at  home  to  see 
them  and  judge  for  me,  as  it  would  be  too  far  to  send  them  out  to  me 
here  for  inspection.” 

Can  any  one  kindly  tell  Floy  of  a  good  governesses’  scholastic 
agency,  either  in  Holland,  Germany,  Belgium,  or  Bngland,  where 
foreign  engagements  can  be  heard  of  ? 

Doh  Bkiebina  wishes  to  know  the  price  of  a  complete  set  of 
Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud’s  instruction  books,  with  and  without 
corresponding  books  of  patterns,  including  postage  to  Australia.  [Tho 
Needlework  Book  contains  all  Madame  Goubaud’s  pattern  and  instruc¬ 
tion  books,  price  78.  6d. ;  postage  to  Australia,  3s.  Pillow  Lace, 
38.  6d.j  postage,  is.] 

WALTER  SCOTT, 

Boon  August  15TH,  1771. 

Of  many  a  glory  old  Scotland  can  boast ; 

Now  tell  me  the  glory  she  treasures  tho  most ; 

The  wealth  of  her  merchants  may  well  be  her  pride ; 

She  may  talk  of  her  learned— can  that  be  denied  ? 

But  what  is  her  pride  in  all  these — tell  me  what — 

To  the  glory  she  feels  in  her  Minstrel — her  Scott  ? 

Her  orators  living — her  great  in  the  tomb. 

She  remembers ;  she’s  proud  of  her  Gladstone — her  Brougham ; 
Of  their  triumphs  her  mother-tongue  never  can  tire; 

She’ll  talk — will  she  not ! — of  their  genius,  their  fire ; 

But  her  pride  even  in  these  is  to-day  half  forgot ; 

To-day  she  can  only  remember  her  Scott. 

What  sons  she  has  had  that  she  thrills  still  to  name. 

That  her  past  and  her  present  have  lifted  to  fame ! 

To  her  Dunbar  and  Lindsay  her  mother-love  yearns. 

To  her  Ramsay,  Hogg,  Motherwell,  Cunningham,  Bums ; 

In  her  love,  in  her  pride,  can  one  e’er  be  forgot  I 
But  only  her  Bums  can  she  think  of  with  Scott. 

Oh !  bright  was  the  morning,  and  blest  was  the  day. 

The  morning,  this  mom  just  a  century  away. 

When  Scotland  with  joy  caught  the  babe  to  her  breast. 

And  knew  he  was  sent  to  make  all  ages  blest. 

And  thanked  gracious  Heaven  for  the  gift ;  and  oh !  what 
Other  gift  could  God  give  that  was  precious  as  Scott ! 

Tlie  babe,  how  she  watched  1  how  she  nurtured  the  boy. 

Till  her  rivers,  her  mountains,  her  lochs  were  his  joy  1 
All  her  ballads  she  crooned,  all  her  legends  she  told ; 

He  remembered  them  young,  he  remembered  them  old. 

How  she  gloried  to  find  not  a  word  was  forgot. 

When  they  raptured  the  world  from  the  pea  of  her  Scott ! 

Ah,  proud  was  her  heart  on  that  thrice  happy  day. 

When  she  heard  his  voice  chanting  the  Last  Minstrel’s  Lay ! 

And  oh,  how  she  gloried  as,  year  after  year. 

He  poured  out  new  tales,  each  how  rare !  each  how  dear ! 

Golden  days  of  the  world,  when  all  else  was  forgot. 

As  mankind  wept  and  laughed  through  new  volumes  from  Scott  1 

But  a  glory  that  almost  such  glory  could  dim. 

She  saw  in  his  old  age  was  destined  for  him ; 

Mon  said,  “  He  has  gathered  aU  glory  he  can !” 

So  he  had  as  the  Author,  but  not  as  the  Man ; 

And  the  Novelist’s  greatness  men  saw  matched — by  what  ? 

By  the  stmggles  with  min  that  glorified  Scott. 

Heaven  took  him  !  His  dust,  from  the  mins  he  loved. 

Not  even  to  Westminster’s  gloom  should  be  moved ; 
lie  and  Shakespeare— need  they  in  the  Abbey  to  lie  ? 

They’re  alive  on  our  tongues.  They  want  tombs !  Can  they  die  ? 

Yes,  ages  may  come,  centuries  vanish,  but  what 

Has  their  flight,  what  has  death  to  do  with  Walter  Scott  ? 

How  Marriages  are  Managed  in  Germany. — “The  trousseau, 
urnished  by  the  bride’s  parents,  consists  chiefly  of  linen,  both  house- 
iiold  and  body  linen,  generally  sufficient  to  last  a  lifetime,  and  adapted 
*0  the  rank  and  means  of  the  bride.  Thus  the  rich  mother  buys  what 
s  best  and  finest  in  the  shops,  the  less  rich  one  buys  up  gradually, 
jcars  before  the  occasion,  good  strong  household  linen,  carefully  kept 
a  lavender,  and  cut  up  and  sewed  by  the  girl  herself  when  her 


marriage  is  settled.  The  poorer  classes  do  tho  same,  beginning  almost 
at  the  birth  of  the  girl,  and  the  peasant  woman  grows  or  buys  her  flax, 
spins  it  herself,  and  lays  by  a  provision  of  strong  linen,  durable  as 
sailcloth,  for  her  daughter,  as  her  mother  and  grandmother  did  before 
her.  Next  the  jewellery.  This  is  invariably  the  present  of  the  bride¬ 
groom.  He  presents  to  his  betrothed  the  ornaments  suited  to  the 
rank  and  station  he  intends  to  place  her  in.  It  is  therefore  always 
appropriate.  The  rich  man  presents  his  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  lees 
rich  one  his  pretty  gold  ornaments,  the  simple  artisan  his  plain  gold 
brooch  with  a  lock  of  his  hair  at  the  back,  to  be  worn  by  his  loving 
wife  solemnly  on  grand  occasions  to  the  end  of  her  days,  and  at  tho 
end  bequeathed  afiectionately  to  some  loved  individual  as  her  best 
treasure.  The  wedding-dress  is  likewise  properly  graduated.  From 
the  serviceable  black  silk  of  the  artisan’s  wife  it  ascends  through  all 
shades  of  usefulness — brown,  dark  blue,  grey,  light  grey,  to  the  simple 
white  taffetas,  and  the  costly  white  moire  antique.  This  constitutes 
no  class  difference,  every  woman  chooses  naturally  the  sort  of  gown 
which  her  friends  and  relations  have  chosen  in  their  turn,  and  the 
wedding-gown,  like  the  one  chosen  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield’s  wife, 
is  as  useful  as  any  other  article  of  the  trousseau.  Besides  this,  tho 
prudent  ‘  middle-class  ’  mother  carefuUy  puts  into  a  little  purse  the 
pieces  of  gold  provided  by  the  ‘  governor  ’  for  another  pretty  gown, 
and  gives  it  to  the  bride  for  by-and-by,  when  it  is  wanted,  when  the 
wedding  clothes  are  soiled  and  the  young  matron  does  not  wish  to 
wear  the  old-fashioned  things  of  her  trousseau.  Now  for  tho  wedding 
gifts.  I  confess  I  have  heard  many  a  sigh  and  a  g^rumblo  about  them. 
The  first  principle  is  that  the  gifts  are  for  the  ‘  young  household,’  not 
for  the  young  lady.  Accordingly  they  are  invariably  adapted  to  the 
rank,  station,  and  means  of  the  young  couple,  and  arranged  on  a  pre- 
concerted  plan,  so  that  duplicates  are  impossible,  yet  every  giver’s 
means  and  individual  tastes  are  duly  regarded.  Thus  if  the  two 
grandpapas  give  the  splendid  silver  um  and  magnificent  table  orna¬ 
ment,  Uncle  John  presents  his  massive  silver  knives  and  forks  and 
spoons;  Uncle  Ferdinand  Albert  his  filagree  fruit-basket;  other 
uncles,  aunts,  cousins  the  indispensable  silver  teapot,  sugar-basin, 
cream-jug;  the  poor  relation  the  pretty  little  silver  saltcellars.  Tho 
result  is  that,  as  all  is  well  considered  and  well  fitted  together,  the 
young  people  start  in  life  with  a  well-fitted  house,  prettier  and  more 
valuable  than  would  be  the  case  if  provided  by  themselves  alone,  and 
ready  to  answer  in  their  turn  the  call  upon  them  in  the  course  of 
time  for  the  grand  teapot  or  silver  saltcellar.  Thus  it  is  in  all  grades. 
The  Uncle  John  of  less  rich  families  presents  his  simpler  silver  plate, 
and  Uncle  Ferdinand  Albert  his  pretty  but  useful  lamp  or  gilt-edged 
tea  or  dinner  service ;  humbler  and  humbler  still,  the  articles  are  still 
less  showy,  but  always  useful  and  durable,  for,  from  the  richest  to  the 
poorest  household,  the  wedding  gifts  arc  ever  preserved,  valued,  and 
exhibited  from  pride  or  vanity  or  affection;  and  no  giver  objects  to 
see  his  gift  treasured  for  life  as  the  wedding  gift  which  is  to  last  a 
life.”  Mari  quotes  from  an  old  Pall  Mall.  Having  four  engaged 
daughters,  he  trusts  the  notion  may  take  root  before  the  several 
“  happy  days.” 

A  Middle-Aged  Mamma  must  send  her  real  name  and  address,  in 
compliance  with  our  rules. 

Ethel  Violet  sends  the  Silkworm  >8.  in  stamps  in  aid  of  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital. 

Kitty  asks — “  WiU  you  kindly  inform  me  if  mole-skins  can  be  made 
useful  as  fur  trimming  in  winter  ?  Our  garden  is  fuU  of  them,  and 
when  caught  in  a  trap  a  friend  of  our  gardener’s  skinned  them  for  us. 
What  should  be  done  next  with  them?  They  are  beautiful  soft  dark 
skins,  like  seal-skin.”  [Mole-skins  make  lovely  trimming,  and  should 
be  sent  to  a  furrier's  for  making  up.  Mrs.  Cooke,  71,  Oxford-street, 
will  arrange  them  beautifully  for  Kitty.] 

The  Silkworm  begs  to  apologise  to  her  numerous  correspondents 
for  the  unavoidable  delay  in  replying  to  their  communications ;  her 
late  severe  illness  must  plead  her  excuse.  She  takes  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  the  kind  subscribers  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  for  their 
liberality. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  S.  O.  Beeton,  of  Patcmoster-row,  has  in 
preparation  some  valuable  information  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
choleraic  and  fever  cases,  with  instructions  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  private  houses  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  These  hints  will  bo 
embodied  in  a  neat  book,  uniform  with  Beeton’s  Penny  Cookery,  and 
sold  at  the  same  price. 

Erratum. — For  “Tamberlik,”  read  “Tamburini,”  page  148,  second 
line,  paragraph  5. 


BY  MADAME  E.  BE  GIBARDIN> 


X. 

N  Monday  evening  Edgar  met  M.  de  Fontvenel. 

“  Ah  !  it  is  you  !”  exclaimed  the  latter.  “  You 
shall  not  escape  me  ;  I  will  take  you  with  me.” 

“  Where  ?” 

“  To  the  Odeon.” 

“  Ah !  my  dear  friend,  what  have  I  done  ?  Why 
should  I  go  so  far  ?” 

“First  to  see  La  Marechale  d’jincre,  which  you 
must  positively  see  ;  then  the  Marquise  de  Champlery.” 

“  Ah  !  she  is  there  ?” 

“  Yes  .  with  her  stepmother  and  Stephanie.  They 
have  only  Narvaux  and  myself  for  escort,  and  that  is 
not  sufficient :  you  know  that  women  are  never  amused 
at  the  theatre  unless  they  have  a  fashionable  man  in 
their  box.  Besides,  you  have  not  forgotten  your  engage¬ 
ment  and  the  secret  which  you  are  to  reveal  to  us.” 

“  But,”  said  Edgar,  “  I  have  not - ”  He  was 

going  to  add,  “  my  eye-glass  ;”  fortunately  he  stopped. 

“  You  have  no  place,”  replied  M.  de  Fontvenel ;  “  I 
offer  you  two.  M.  de  S***  has  given  us  his  box,  or 
rather  his  room.  It  is  a  stage  box  ;  it  is  immense  ;  you 
can  come  without  scruple — you  will  not  inconvenience 
us.” 

Edgar  yielded  to  his  friend’s  entreaties  :  he  got  into 
his  carriage  to  undertake  that  everlasting  road,  and  they 
resumed  their  conversation  upon  Madame  de  Champlery. 

Edgar  was  like  those  people  who  have  so  perfect  a 
knowledge  of  the  places  they  inhabit  that  they  have  no 
need  of  a  light.  By  dint  of  studying  the  thoughts  by 
the  help  of  his  eye-glass,  he  had  ended  by  reading  them 
without  its  aid.  He  soon  saw  that  his  friend  had  an 
ar^.oyed  tone  in  speaking  of  Valentine ;  and  reflecting 
the  extreme  intimacy  of  Madame  de  Champlery  and 
Stephanie,  which  afforded  them  so  many  opportunities 
of  meeting,  he  concluded  that  M.  de  Fontvenel  had 
sought  to  please  her,  and  that  the  cause  of  his  coldness 
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in  speaking  of  her  (though  he  never  spoke  ill-naturedly) 
was  his  want  of  success.  Edgar  also  remembered  that 
his  friend  was  the  first  who  had  assigned  a  secret  to 
Valentine.  Now  this  idea  never  comes  except  to  a 
suitor  whose  advances  are  treated  with  indifference,  and 
who,  believing  himself  sufficiently  attractive  to  be  loved, 
attributes  his  defeat  to  some  mysterious  obstacle,  to 
some  rival  thought,  which  prevents  him  from  succeeding 
in  spite  of  his  advantages.  Edgar  regarded  this  obser¬ 
vation  of  M.  de  Fontvenel  as  an  ingenious  explanation 
which  a  wounded  self-love  gave  to  his  non-success,  and 
he  resolved  to  judge  Madame  de  Champlery  for  himself, 
and  to  have  none  of  his  friend’s  prejudices. 

Arrived  at  the  Od&n,  M.  de  Lorville  was  rather 
agitated  at  the  thought  that  he  was  about  to  pass  the 
evening  with  the  woman  who  had  so  strangely  filled 
his  thoughts ;  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  his 
return  to  Paris  he  felt  embarrassed. 

The  knowledge  which  his  travels  had  given  him 
inspired  him  with  so  much  confidence  !  All  his  person 
was  changed  from  that  time.  His  manners  had  acquired 
an  astonishing  ease  for  his  age.  There  is  something  of 
calm,  a  security  which  is  imposing,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
man  who  knows  and  who  can  read  hidden  things  ;  one 
feels  that  he  possesses  an  advantage  over  us,  and,  how¬ 
ever  young  he  may  be  (as  this  ease  is  not  that  of 
ignorance  or  foolishness),  one  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 
a  sort  of  power  in  him.  Besides,  when  one  possesses 
the  secret  of  each,  one  becomes  so  indulgent,  and  in¬ 
dulgence  in  youth  is  already  a  superiority.  So  M.  de 
Lorville  passed  for  one  of  the  cleverest  young  men  in 
Paris  —  a  reputation  which  he  partly  owed  to  his 
talisman,  but  which  he  was  not  incapable  of  sustaining. 

At  the  moment  when  the  two  friends  entered  the 
box,  Madlle.  Georges  was  on  the  stage.  Madame  de 
Clairange  and  Stephanie  simply  bowed,  without  speaking, 
in  order  not  to  excite  that  offensive  “  Hush  !  hush  !”  of 
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the  stormy  pit  at  the  Odeon.  Madame  de  Champlery, 
buried  in  her  thoughts,  did  not  turn  her  head  to  see 
who  entered,  and  Edgar,  not  being  able  to  look  at  her 
features,  was  reduced  to  admire  her  beautiful  fair  hair, 
arranged  artistically,  and  to  study  all  the  details  of  her 
elegant  toilette.  When,  for  a  moment,  he  had  looked 
at  the  delicate  fichu  of  embroidered  muslin  which 
encircled  a  graceful  throat,  the  pretty  blue  sash  which 
defined  an  elegant,  slender  waist,  the  muslin  dress  so 
well  fitting,  so  well  put  on,  he  began  to  weary  ;  then, 
to  compel  Valentine  to  look  towards  him,  he  bethought 
himself  of  venturing,  so  that  she  could  hear  it,  one  of 
those  detestable  pieces  of  stupidity  which  cannot  pass 
unnoticed,  and  which  force  the  most  absent  person  to 
raise  his  head,  to  see  what  fool  can  have  uttered  it. 

“  Truly,”  said  Edgar,  looking  at  Madlle.  Georges, 
and  pretending  to  be  mistaken,  “  Madlle.  Mars  is 
admirable  in  that  costume.” 

“  Madlle.  Mars  !  Madlle.  Mars  !  What  are  you 
saying  ?”  they  all  exclaimed  at  this  stupid  mistake. 

The  trick  had  the  success  he  expected.  Valentine 
turned  quickly  to  M.  de  Lorville.  She  recognised  him, 
and  coloured.  Being  sure  that  he  was  too  clever,  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  Paris  life,  to  make  so  gross  a 
mistake,  and,  moreover,  prepared  by  Stephanie  as  to 
his  intention  to  observe  her,  she  guessed  that  this 
absurdity  had  been  intentionally  uttered,  and  the  dis¬ 
dainful  look  which  she  cast  on  M.  de  Lorville  soon 
punished  him  for  his  malice. 

Between  the  acts  M.  de  Fontvcnel  introduced  his 
friend  to  Madame  de  Champlery.  She  bowed  coldly  ; 
and,  having  addressed  some  unimportant  remarks  to 
both  upon  the  piece,  she  began  to  look  about  the  house 
with  the  air  of  a  person  who  does  not  care  to  enter  into 
the  conversation.  INIadame  de  Clairange  was  not  so 
disdainful  to  Edgar.  She  seized  upon  him,  overwhelmed 
him  with  flatteries  upon  his  astuteness,  and  ended  by 
saying  that  she  was  very  happy  in  having  nothing  hidden 
in  her  heart,  for  it  would  cost  her  much  to  avoid  the 
most  charming  man  she  had  ever  met.  “  In  fact,”  con¬ 
tinued  she,  “  I  believe  Valentine  is  so  cross  this  evening 
simply  because  she  has  some  naughty  thought  which 
she  does  not  care  to  have  found  out.” 

“  What  I  think,”  interrupted  Valentine,  rather  im¬ 
patiently,  “  mostly  concerns  the  author  of  the  play,  and 
I  would  not  conceal  it  from  him.” 

“  You  would  be  right,  madame,  for  he  has  sufficient 
talent  and  sense  to  appreciate  it,”  replied  Edgar,  sur¬ 
prised  at  this  ill-humour. 

Madame  de  Clairange  in  vain  made  signs,  and  em¬ 
ployed  that  language  of  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  and 
shoulders,  that  auntly  and  motherly  pantomime,  which 
is  used  in  society  for  the  reproof  of  rebellious  girls.  In 
vain  was  Valentine  mutely  reproached  for  her  want  of 
amiability  to  M.  de  Lorville ;  she  persisted  in  her  ill- 
humour,  and  Edgar  could  not  help  laughing  at  Madame 
de  Clairange’s  despair.  He  suspected  her  of  having 
spoken  too  openly  in  his  favour,  and  he  already  knew 
enough  of  Valentine  to  be  sure  that  an  encomium  from 
her  stepmother  would  ruin  him  in  her  estimation. 

Madame  de  Champlery  did  not  appear  to  advantage 
that  evening.  She  seemed  to  him  less  beautiful  than 


the  night  when  he  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time  :  her 
manners  were  without  grace  ;  there  was  something  hard 
in  her  voice  which  displeased  him  ;  the  noble  regularity 
of  her  features  not  being  softened  by  any  expression  of 
gaiety  or  melancholy,  gave  an  air  of  severity  to  her 
face  which  lacked  charm ;  and  M.  de  Lorville,  seeing 
her  thus,  asked  himself  how  Madame  de  Clairange 
could  have  been  led  to  call  so  severe  and  imposing  a 
person  her  laughing  little  one. 

Whilst  he  was  conversing  with  Madame  de  Clairange, 
M.  de  Fontvenel  said  to  Valentine — 

“  Do  I  not  see  opposite  your  dandy  cousin,  Adolphe 
de  Champlery  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  it  is  he,”  replied  Valentine.  “  No  doubt  he 
is  here  with  his  betrothed,  Madlle.  d’Armilly.” 

Edgar  trembled  at  this  name — he  remembered  his 
first  trial  and  his  first  disenchantment. 

“  Is  she  about  to  be  married  ?”  asked  he  curiously. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Valentine ;  “  she  is  to  marry  my 
cousin,  M.  de  Champlery.” 

“It  is  said  she  madly  loves  him,”  said  M.  Narvaux. 
“  He  is,  however,  scarcely  so  fascinating.  It  is  a  cruel 
fact  to  confess,”  continued  he,  “  but  wearisome  men 
always  please  pretty  women.” 

“  Not  all,”  replied  Edgar,  insolently ;  “  but  it  is 
certain  that  pretty  women  often  mistake  persistent 
attentions  for  assiduous  ones.  Besides,  e/ifit/i  is  a 
magnetism  which  deprives  one  of  reason,  confuses  the 
will — it  is  the  philter  of  the  importunate.” 

Madame  de  Champlery  leant  forward  at  that  moment 
to  look  at  some  one  in  the  house. 

“  To  whom  are  you  bowing,  my  dear  ?”  asked  her 
stepmother. 

“  To  Madame  d’Armilly  and  her  niece,”  replied 
Valentine. 

“  Where  is  she  ?”  asked  Stephanie  eagerly.  “  They 
say  she  is  so  beautiful !  I  want  to  see  her.” 

“  Ah  !  she  is  charming,”  exclaimed  M.  Narvaux. 
“  Is  she  not  the  prettiest  woman  in  Paris,  my  dear  fellow  ?” 

Edgar,  not  wishing  either  to  praise  Madlle.  d’Armilly 
nor  to  speak  ill-naturedly  of  her,  thought  it  best  to  say 
that  he  did  not  know  her. 

“  Look  at  her,  then,  my  dear  fellow ;  she  is  adorable  !” 

“  She  must  indeed  be  pretty,”  said  M.  de  Font¬ 
venel,  “to  dare  to  assume  the  name  of  Madame  de 
Champlery.” 

“You  will  always  be  mistaken  for  each  other,”  said 
Stephanie  to  Valentine. 

“  No,”  replied  she,  “  to  distinguish  us;  my  cousin 
will  be  called  ‘  the  beautiful  Madame  de  Champlery.’  ” 

“  And  you  will  be  called  *  the  good,’  which  will  be 
far  preferable.” 

It  will  be  guessed  that  this  idea,  so  new,  so  touching, 
was  due  to  Madame  de  Clairange ;  delighted  with 
having  uttered  it,  she  added — 

“  I  see,  my  dear  child,  that  you  will  be  obliged  to 
marry  to  avoid  a  qt/id  pro  quo.” 

“  The  motive  is  persuasive,”  said  Edgar,  seeing  the 
embarrassment  into  which  her  stepmother  had  thrown 
Valentine ;  “it  reminds  me  of  a  young  girl  who  de¬ 
cided  upon  that  grave  undertaking,  marriage,  to  be  able 
to  wear  a  headdress  which  suited  her  wonderfully  well, 
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and  which  some  one  had  had  the  happy  idea  to  make 
her  try  on  as  if  by  chance.” 

“  What !”  exclaimed  M.  Narvaux,  “  was  a  husband 
positively  necessary  to  dare  to  wear  a  certain  hat  ?” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Madame  de  Clairange ;  “  do  you 
not  know  that  in  France  young  women  never  wear 
toques,*  nor  caps,  nor  turbans  ?” 

“  Fortunately  not,”  replied  Edgar,  “  else  how  could 
they  be  recognised  in  our  assemblies,  since  mothers  of 
families  persist  in  wearing  youthful  fashions  ?  This  re¬ 
gulation  is  very  sensible  ;  besides,  it  is  a  language,  for 
the  day  when  an  old  maid  gives  up  the  thoughts  of 
marrying,  she  displays  the  white  plume  upon  the  black 
toque,  and  it  is’  as  when  the  President  of  the  Chambers 
dons  his  cap,  the  discussion  is  ended.” 

All  laughed  at  this  nonsense.  The  conversation  upon 
Madlle.  d’Armilly’s  marriage  having  ended,  Edgar  left 
his  box  to  go  and  admire  her,  and  he  was  soon  seen  in 
the  balcony  opposite  to  her,  but  so  that  he  could  at  the 
same  time  look  at  Valentine.  ' 

He  experienced  a  sad  sensation  in'  again  seeing 
Madlle.  d’Armilly,  that  beautiful  girl  who  had  so 
cruelly  punished  him  for  his  presumption  in  pleasing ; 
and  he  felt  a  sort  of  aversion  to  her  in  noticing  the 
tender  looks  and  the  coquetries  which  she  bestowed  on 
M.  de  Champlery,  of  whom  she  had  spoken  with  so 
much  disdain,  whilst  she  was  employing  all  her  skill  to 
secure  her  marriage  with  him.  Then  he  looked  at 
Stephanie,  then  at  Valentine,  and  he  thought  how 
strange  it  was  to  see  thus  brought  together  in  the  same 
place  these  three  women,  the  only  ones  who  since  his 
return  to  Paris  had  engaged  his  heart.  All  others  had 
only  been  so  many  caprices  to  him,  and  no  idea  of  the 
future  had  troubled  that  of  the  present.  But  Stephanie  ! 
but  Valentine !  she  whom  he  did  not  know,  what 
right  had  she  thus  to  trouble  his  thoughts  ? 

That  evening,  however,  she  had  lost  her  power,  and 
Edgar  experienced  a  pleasure  not  quite  free  from  re¬ 
sentment  in  confessing  that  she  appeared  the  least  beauti¬ 
ful  of  the  three.  S<wn  this  resentment  increased,  for 
he  saw  her  suddenly  become  animated  and  converse 
with  M.  Narvaux  with  an  air  that  was  more  than  kindly, 
almost  coquettish,  and  which  completed  his  irritation. 
He  thought  he  still  heard  all  the  evil  which  M.  Narvaux 
had  spoken  of  her,  and  the  falseness  of  the  one,  the 
dupe’s  part  of  the  other,  equally  revolted  him.  But  it 
is  only  too  common  in  the  world  to  find  that  the  man 
who  is  most  ungenerous  to  a  woman,  because  her 
superior  mind  humiliates  him,  is  often  the  one  who  the 
best  appreciates  her  favour,  and  who  takes  the  most 
trouble  to  obtain  it ;  and,  moreover,  does  so  without 
being  too  false. 

If  Edgar  had  had  his  talisman  he  would  have  been 
less  severe  towards  Valentine  ;  he  would  have  seen  that 
she  was  only  thus  animated  in  speaking  to  another 
because  she  had  noticed  that  he  was  looking  at  her ; 
when  near,  that  look  embarrassed  her  -,  when  afar,  it 
inspired  her  with  life  ;  it  was  for  him  that  she  became 
animated,  and  all  her  words,  which  were  unheard  by 
him,  were  addressed  to  him. 

There  are  some  women  who  are  embellished  by  em- 

•  Toque :  a  flat  cap  with  a  plaiting  around  it. — Tbans. 


barrassment,  others  whom  it  neutralises  or  completely 
changes.  Valentine  was  of  the  last  order  ;  embarrass¬ 
ment  was  a  punishment  to  her ;  she  preferred  to  deny 
her  good  feelings,  to  hide  her  pure  emotions,  rather 
than  risk  the  trouble  of  expressing  them.  There  was 
no  subterfuge  to  which  she  did  not  have  recourse  in 
order  to  escape  the  least  show  of  emotion.  The  most 
freezing  jest,  the  most  disenchanting  politeness,  were  pre¬ 
ferred  by  her  to  thanks  which  she  could  not  have  pro¬ 
nounced  without  being  moved  by  them.  So  she  dreaded 
love — its  fears,  its  shamefacedness,  its  troubles,  as  the 
greatest  of  torments,  and  he  who  should  inspire  her 
with  it  might  expect  beforehand  to  be  looked  upon  by 
her  as  an  enemy. 

On  leaving  the  theatre  Madame  de  Champlery  was  near 
her  future  cousin  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase,  and 
the  troubled  look  with  which  Madlle.  d’Armilly  bowed 
to  M.  de  Lorville,  who  pretended  not  to  know  her, 
inspired  Valentine  with  some  mistrust.  Edgar  also 
appeared  disconcerted  at  seeing  his  falsehood  discovered. 
The  result  of  this  evening  was  the  failure  of  Madame 
de  Clairange’s  hopes :  M.  de  Lorville  had  read  her 
secret  plans. 

Valentine  had  appeared  to  him  devoid  of  grace,  and 
likely  to  think  M.  Narvaux  charming.  As  for  Madame 
de  Champlery,  she  considered  Edgar  as  self-sufficient 
and  false,  and  Madame  de  Clairange,  seeing  her  skilful 
plans  baffled,  said  sadly  to  herself,  “  My  stepdaughter 
will  never  be  Duchesse  de  Lorville.” 

XI. 

It  was  the  middle  of  summer,  that  season  so  insup¬ 
portable  at  Paris,  where,  without  perceiving  the  sanitary 
instinct  which  guides  us,  we  go  through  preference  to 
those  of  our  friends  who  have  gardens ;  even  as  in 
winter  we  are  most  attentive  to  those  who  are  chilly. 

“  It  is  stifling  this  evening,”  we  say  ;  “  why  are  there 
not  squares  in  Paris  where  one  can  breathe  in  comfort, 
without  being  crowded  as  in  the  Tuileries  ?  Those  who 
have  a  garden  to  their  house  are  very  happy  just  now.” 

“  That  of  Madame  So-and-so  must  be  charming,” 
says  another. 

“  Is  she  in  town  ?” 

“  Yes,  she  will  be  here  for  some  days  longer  with 
her  mother,  who  is  unwell.” 

“  Ah  !  poor  woman,  let  us  go  and  inquire  after  her.” 

And  behold  us  soon  in  a  superb  garden,  surrounded 
with  flowers,  breathing  a  pure  atmosphere,  without 
further  cost  than  inquiring  after  the  news  of  the  health 
of  one  of  our  friends. 

It  was  thus  that  Edgar  found  himself  one  evening  in 
the  house  of  a  relation  who  possessed,  in  the  Rue  de 
Varennes,  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  Paris.  The 
solitude  of  that  quarter  was  so  great  that  year,  that  you 
could  have  almost  believed  yourself  in  the  country.  It 
was  dark  when  he  arrived  at  Madame  de  Montbert’s ;  the 
rooms  were  lighted  up,  but  everybody  was  still  in  the 
garden.  Edgar  went  out  into  the  darkness,  towards  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  conversed  a  moment  with  several 
of  his  friends  whom  he  recognised  by  their  voices  ;  then 
approaching  a  circle  of  ladies  seated  under  tall  orange- 
trees,  he  mingled  with  their  conversation. 
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Now  and  then  he  discovered  a  person  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  the  obscurity,  by  the  uncertain  light  which 
the  sparkling  lamps  of  the  saloons  cast  upon  the  grass  and 
through  the  foliage. 

“  Ah,  it  is  you  !”  he  exclaimed,  and  each  laughed  at 
this  sort  of  blind-man’s-buff. 

Besides  this  conversation  in  the  shade,  these  provok¬ 
ing  sharp  little  speeches  uttered  in  the  night,  and  which 
were  unconfirmed  by  the  countenance,  these  anonymous 
jests,  these  mysteries  of  the  mind,  had  a  piquancy  about 
them  which  much  amused  M.  de  Lorville. 

One  woman  had  especially  attracted  his  attention  by 
several  witty  words,  uttered  gracefully,  by  neat  obser¬ 
vations,  full  of  that  benevolent  gaiety  which  disdains 
epigrams,  which  is  fed  by  a  happy  imagination,  and  which 
has  no  need  of  the  sallies  of  malice  in  order  to  shine. 
If  serious  things  were  mentioned,  this  person — who 
appeared,  however,  very  young — quietly  uttered  senti¬ 
ments  whose  truth  and  depth  were  surprising,  and  yet 
with  so  sweet  a  voice  and  so  thoroughly  good-natured 
an  accent  that  all  were  enchanted. 

This  lady,  whom  Edgar  could  not  see,  must  have 
been  pretty  ;  in  the  first  place  she  had  those  ways  of 
moving  which  are  equally  dignified  and  lazy,  and  which 
belong  to  a  person  aware  of  her  agreeable  presence, 
who  has  no  need  to  observe  whether  she  appears  to  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  then  she  rendered  justice  to  the  beauty  of  other 
women,  unenviously,  and  as  if  she  herself  had  a  share 
with  which  she  was  content.  Her  toilette  was  that  of 
a  fashionable  woman  ;  the  pretty  little  hood  of  white 
moire,  which  was  alone  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
darkness,  entirely  concealed  her  face ;  but  her  graceful 
movements,  the  indolent  manner  with  which  she  wrapped 
herself  in  her  great  shawl,  without  heed  to  her  lace 
cuffs,  which  she  pitilessly  crumpled,  all  that  nonchalance 
gave  her  the  air  of  a  petitc-maitresse^  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  grace  and  ease  of  her  mind. 

Edgar  impatiently  awaited  the  return  of  the  company 
into  the  house,  that  he  might  see  this  mysterious  beauty 
who  had  so  greatly  piqued  his  curiosity.  He  would 
have  liked  to  have  asked  her  name,  but  he  dared  not ; 
for  this  woman,  whom  he  was  sure  to  have  now  met 
for  the  first  time,  spoke  to  him  as  to  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  he  would  have  been  laughed  at  if  he  had  appeared 
ignorant  of  who  she  was. 

At  last  the  hostess  felt  cold ;  she  fancied  that  the  mist 
was  falling,  and  that  they  ought  to  go  in.  All  rose ; 
the  ladies  passed  first ;  M.  de  Lorville  eagerly  followed 
them,  but  when  he  sought  among  them  for  the  little 
white  hood  which  alone  filled  his  thoughts,  he  found 
that  she  had  disappeared.  The  noise  of  a  carriage 
Quitting  the  courtyard  was  heard,  and  the  hostess  re¬ 
entered,  saying — 

“  She  has  left  us  very  early  this  everiing.” 

“  How  charming  she  is !”  said  a  man  who  was  present. 
“  One  could  not  be  more  witty.” 

Then  other  things  were  spoken  of,  and  Edgar,  much 
annoyed,  not  daring,  through  pride,  to  appear  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  a  woman  whose  reputation  for  wit  appeared  so 
well  established,  left,  still  more  irritated  than  the  evening 
before,  convinced  that  Fate  condemned  him  never  to  love, 
since  it  took  such  pleasure  in  disappointing  all  his  hopes. 


XII. 

The  next  day,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  almost 
all  the  guests  of  Madame  de  Fontvenel’s  dinner  were 
arrived  :  the  old  general  and  M.  de  Lorville  were  alone 
waited  for. 

“  Did  you  remind  Edgar  that  we  expect  him  to¬ 
night  ?”  said  Madame  de  Fontvenel  to  her  son  ;  “  it  is 
probable  he  might  forget  us,  he  has  so  many  invitations.” 

“  Who  ?  M.  de  Lorville  ?”  asked  the  young  officer 
who  was  engaged  to  Stephanie.  “  I  know  he  will  be 
here ;  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  I  expect  him  to  tell  him 
that  he  has  gained  his  bet.” 

“  What  bet  ?”  asked  M.  de  Fontvenel. 

“  Oh  !  it  is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world !  That 
De  Lorville  is  a  wizard.” 

All  drew  near  the  young  officer,  and  he  was  besieged 
by  questions  -,  Valentine  alone  said  nothing,  but  was  not 
the  less  attentive. 

“  Both  of  us  were  yesterday  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
seated  near  a  window,  awaiting  our  dinner.  I  was 
reading  the  Journal  des  Debats,  whilst  M.  de  Lorville 
amused  himself  with  watching  the  passers-by  on  the 
boulevard.  Now  and  then  I  saw  him  draw  back  in 
order  to  laugh,  at  others  he  laughed  out  loud  so  frankly 
and  so  heartily  that  his  gaiety  was  infectious,  though  I 
did  not  know  the  cause.  At  last,  impatient,  I  begged 
him  to  let  me  share  in  his  mirth  by  explaining  to  me 
what  excited  it. 

“  ‘  Nothing,’  said  he ;  ‘  it  is  only  that  I  am  watching 
such  amusing  faces  ;  and  then  I  wonder  where  they  are 
all  going ;  I  try  to  find  out  by  their  gait,  and  then  such 

droll  thoughts  pass  through  my  mind  that - ’  And  then 

he  again  began  to  laugh. 

“  ‘  That  task  does  not  appear  to  me  so  very  difficult,’ 
I  replied ;  ‘  for  instance,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  those 
two  women  walking  so  fast  with  a  lorgnette  are  going 
to  the  Opera,  no  doubt  to  the  fourth  tier  ;  and  that  this 
gentleman  who  is  walking  with  his  nose  and  stick  erect 
is  going  nowhere  in  particular — that  he  walks  for  the 
sake  of  walking.’ 

“  ‘  Since  you  are  so  astute,’  said  M.  de  Lorville,  ‘  let 
us  see !  Tell  me  the  thoughts  of  that  fat  little  man 
who  has  just  left  here,  with  so  satisfied  an  air,  and  who 
shakes  his  head  like  a  grave  thinker.’ 

“  ‘  That,’  said  I,  *  is  a  speculator  who  has  won  at  the 
Bourse,  and  who  is  calculating  the  chances  for  to¬ 
morrow.’ 

“  ‘Wrong,’  he  exclaimed  confidently  •,  ‘  he  is  no  stock¬ 
broker,  he  is  only  a  mere  gourmand,  who  is  reviewing 
his  dinner.  Look  at  him  well ;  he  is  at  this  moment 
saying  these  words :  “  That  little  melon  was  exquisite !”’ 

“  At  that  instant  the  waiter  brought  us  our  soup. 

“  ‘  Do  you  know,’  I  said  to  him,  ‘  that  short  gentle¬ 
man  who  dined  here?’  And  I  pointed  out  to  him  through 
the  window  the  man  in  question,  who  was  passing  before 
the  window. 

“  ‘  Oh  !  yes,  sir,’  replied  the  waiter  ;  *  he  is  one  or 
our  customers,  a  great  lover  of  melons  ;  he  often  makes 
us  bring  five  or  six  before  finding  one  to  his  taste.’ 

“  M.  de  Lorville  looked  at  me  triumphantly,  and  I 
remained  bewildered.  As  this  game  amused  me  I  pro- 
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longed  it ;  I  began  to  have  confidence  in  the  judgments 
of  M.  de  Lorville,  which,  true  or  imaginary,  were  some¬ 
times  so  comical  that  I  took  pleasure  in  exciting  them. 
I  did  not  leave  him  the  time  to  prepare  them,  and  yet 
his  answers  were  always  ready. 

“  ‘  What  is  that  tall  fair  man  thinking  of,’  said  I  to 
him,  ‘who  looks  so  ill-tempered,  and  who  walks  framed 
by  those  two  well-dressed  little  women  ?’ 

“  ‘  He  is  thinking,  “  Sixty  francs  for  an  opera-box!  it  is 
ruinous!'’  ’ 

“  ‘  And  that  good-looking  man,  who  walks  arm-in- 
arm  with  that  thin,  faded  woman  ?’ 

“  ‘  She  is  not  really  at  all  pretty.  Ah !  if  her  husband 
were  not  my  colonel !’ 

“  I  began  to  laugh. 

“‘Look!’  I  continued,  showing  him  a  fat  cabman, 
who  seemed  to  be  whipping  his  horses,  whilst  his  cus¬ 
tomers  put  their  heads  out  of  the  windows. 

“  M.  de  Lorville  looked  attentively  at  him,  and  smiled 
at  the  thought  of  the  fellow,  who  was  saying  to  himself 
in  his  language,  *  Aren't  they  stupid'!  They  are  in  a  hurry, 
and  they  take  me  by  the  hour  !' 

“  ‘  Really  I’  I  exclaimed,  laughing,  ‘  it  is  quite  possible 
that  that  is  what  he  thinks.’ 

“  However,  M.  de  Lorville  appeared  so  certain  of  his 
penetration  that  I  wished  to  baffle  it.  I  sought  for  an 
opportunity  to  prove  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  I  resolved 
to  choose  as  a  subject  a  person  sufficiently  low  in  rank 
to  permit  me  to  accost  her  boldly,  and  who  walked 
slowly  enough  for  me  to  have  time  to  come  up  with  her. 
As  I  was  thinking  about  it,  we  saw  a  little  seamstress 
pass,  carrying  a  piece  of  silk,  whose  four  corners  she 
held,  and  containing  materials  for  dresses,  which  could 
be  seen  through  the  openings  of  the  badly-closed 
parcel. 

“  ‘  What  is  that  little  woman  thinking  about  ?’  I  asked 
M.  de  Lorville  ;  ‘  is  she  thinking  of  the  way  in  which 
she  will  cut  out  those  dresses  ?’ 

“‘Yes,  no  doubt,’  replied  he,  laughing,  ‘  and  here 
are  her  thoughts  letter  for  letter  : — 

“  *  /  shall  never  have  enough  silk  for  Madame  Char  Her  s 
dress  ;  Ernest  ivill  have  me  make  a  ivaistcoat  out  of  it  for 
him: 

“  I  confess  that  I  laughed  at  this  idea  •,  but  as  he  main¬ 
tained  it  was  the  truth,  we  laid  a  bet  on  the  matter.  I 
quitted  him  quickly  to  accost  the  little  seamstress,  whom 
I  found  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Grammont ;  and 
having  followed  her  nearly  home,  I  asked  her,  not  with¬ 
out  some  difficulty  in  keeping  my  gravity,  whether  she 
had  a  dress  to  make  for  l^dame  de  Charlier.  She 
answered — 

“  ‘  Yes,  sir,  a  black  gros  de  Naples  dress.’ 

“  I  was  dying  with  a  desire  to  laugh  at  this  answer  ; 
still  I  persisted,  and  begged  her  to  tell  me  if  by  chance 
Mons.  Ernest  would  not  see  her  that  same  day.  She 
appeared  a  little  confused  at  this  name.  At  last  she 
replied  that  it  was  true  that  M.  Ernest  was  to  come  to 
her  mother’s  to  see  her  that  day,  but  that,  if  I  were  a 
friend  of  his,  she  begged  me  to  say  nothing  about  it,  as 
his  master  would  scold  him  for  leaving  his  shop  at  that 
time. 

“  I  cannot  depict  to  you  my  astonishment  on  seeing  the 


predictions  of  M.  de  Lorville  realised  in  this  way.  I 
made  every  imaginable  supposition  to  explain  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  part  of  this  adventure,  and  ended  by  surmising 
that  perhaps  the  whole  was  more  simple  than  I  fancied, 
and  that  the  little  seamstress,  being  very  pretty - ” 

At  these  words  M.  de  Lorville  was  announced  ; 
every  one  smiled  and  looked  at  each  other  silently,  but, 
as  the  old  general  also  arrived,  after  a  few  polite  remarks 
they  all  passed  into  the  dining-room,  and  sat  down  to 
table. 

XIII. 

Edgar  was  seated  opposite  Madame  de  Champlery, 
and  though  he  no  longer  found  pleasure  in  observing 
her,  he  was  struck  with  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion. 
He  had  hitherto  only  seen  Valentine  in  the  evening. 
“  Those  fresh- complexioned  women,”  thought  he  dis¬ 
dainfully,  “  having  generally  but  little  character  in  their 
faces,  are  only  truly  pretty  in  the  morning.  By  lamp¬ 
light  any  face  with  a  moderate  amount  of  piquancy  is 
preferable  to  them.”  He  also  noticed  that  Valentine 
had  white  and  well-shaped  hands,  but  red  arms  -,  and 
this  girlish  beauty  did  not  please  him  in  a  woman. 

The  last  two  days  he  had  worn  his  talisman  ;  he  had 
been  too  much  punished  for  leaving  it  off,  but  only 
rarely  dared  make  use  of  it. 

During  dinner,  the  young  officer,  placed  at  some 
distance  from  M.  de  Lorville,  reminded  him  of  the  bet 
which  he  had  gained,  adding  that  he  was  ready  to  pay 
him  the  ten  louis-d’or. 

“  Keep  them,”  said  Edgar  ;  “  I  cannot  take  them  ;  it 
would  be  robbery  ;  I  betted  with  the  certainty  of  win¬ 
ning.” 

“  Ah,  I  said  so — you  knew  her  ?” 

“  No,  not  her,”  said  Edgar,  a  little  disconcerted  at 
this  interpretation,  which  he  had  not  foreseen. 

“  Then  it  is  Madame  Charlier  ?” 

“  Exactly,”  replied  M.  de  Lorville,  laughing  ;  “  she  is 
one  of  my  best  friends.” 

And  all,  jesting  on  this  answer,  remained  convinced 
that  Edgar  was  the  fortunate  rival  of  M.  Ernest. 

So  always  terminated  in  a  simple  fashion  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  extraordinary  incidents  which  this  marvellous 
talisman  produced. 

Valentine,  conversing  with  the  general  seated  near 
her,  was  unceasingly  interrupted  in  this  conversation, 
which  was  pleasing  to  her,  by  the  questions,  the  pre¬ 
tentious  attempts  at  being  agreeable,  and  the  teasing 
attentions  of  Madame  de  Clairange. 

“  Valentine,  I  send  you  some  olives  ;  I  know  that 
you  like  them.  Valentine,  do  not  drink  any  Madeira  -, 
it  will  hurt  you.” 

And  Valentine,  who  did  not  like  olives,  and  who 
never  drank  wine,  replied  to  all  this  fussiness  with  an 
impatient,  hard  tone  which  did  not  improve  her. 

“It  is  a  pity,”  thought  Edgar,  “  that  that  beautiful 
woman  does  not  wish  to  please ;  she  has  really  admi¬ 
rable  features ;  but  all  that  is  spoiled  by  a  pouting 
expression  which  even  does  not  possess  the  grace  of 
gaucherie.” 

They  had  scarcely  quitted  table  when  Madame  de 
Clairange  prepared  to  depart,  and  crossed  the  drawing- 
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room  to  say  good-bye  to  Valentine,  promising  to  come 
back,  for  her  if  it  were  possible. 

“  Where  are  you  going  so  soon,  my  dear  ?”  asked 
Madame  de  Fontvenel. 

“To  the  unhappy,  as  usual,”  replied  Madame  de 
Qairange.  “  I  have  some  poor  friends  in  sorrow  ;  I 
must  go  and  console  them  -,  and  then  I  have  a  litde 
invalid  with  whom  I  have  promised  to  sit.” 

“  Always  the  same,”  said  M.  de  Fontvenel,  offering 
his  arm  to  lead  Madame  de  Clairange  to  her  carriage  -, 
“  always  a  model  for  friends.” 

Whilst  she  was  departing,  the  general  exclaimed  in 
surprise — 

“  Is  she  going  to  the  theatre  ?” 

“  Not  this  evening,”  said  Madame  de  Fontvenel ; 
“  she  was  there  three  days  ago,  for  the  first  time  for  a 
long  while.” 

“  Ah  !”  replied  the  general ;  “  she  is  then  become 
less  devout — since  when,  if  you  please  ?” 

“  Probably  since  the  last  revolution,”  said  Edgar. 

The  general  felt  indebted  to  him  for  this  sally,  and 
added — 

“  She  always  chooses  the  fashionable  virtue.  Last 
year  she  thought  of  nothing  but  the  Seminarists.*  I 
declare  that  now  she  collects  subscriptions  for  the 
wounded  of  July.”f 

Valentine  having  come  near,  the  conversation  was 
interrupted  from  a  regard  for  her  feelings. 

Several  guests  arrived.  The  evening  papers  were 
brought  in  ;  the  gentlemen  commenced  looking  through 
them  and  discussing  them  ;  the  ladies,  having  conversed 
among  themselves  for  a  few  minutes,  retired  into  the 
music-room,  and  begged  Stephanie  to  sing.  Edgar  recog¬ 
nised  that  fresh,  flexible  voice  which  he  had  so  often 
heard,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  listening  to  it  whilst  he 
read.  Soon  the  voice  changed ;  one  of  the  most  melodious 
ballads  of  Madame  Duchambe  succeeded  a  pretty  little 
song  by  M.  de  Beaupleur ;  and  M.  de  Lorville,  touched 
by  the  accents  so  full  of  charm  which  he  heard,  and 
entranced  by  the  deep  melancholy  of  this  beautif  ul  voice, 
felt  a  desire  to  see  who  had  taken  Stephanie’s  place. 
He  waited  until  the  end  of  a  verse  to  draw  near  ;  and 
having  reached  the  piano,  he  saw  that  it  was  Madame 
de  Champlery  ;  Edgar  was  astonished  that  so  apparently 
cold  a  person,  who  spoke  in  so  short  a  manner,  could 
have  such  a  sweet  voice  filled  with  so  much  soul  in 
singing.  At  the  same  time  he  was  struck  by  the  ex¬ 
quisite  expression  on  Valentine’s  face.  He  sought  the 
cause  of  this  change  ;  he  took  his  eye-glass  and  looked 
at  her ;  then  he  saw  that  this  emotion,  which  gave  such 
beauty  to  her  countenance,  came  from  a  remembrance  of 
her  mother.  Valentine  never  could  sing  without  re¬ 
membering  the  pleasure  that  beloved  mother  used  to  feel 
in  listening  to  her  voice,  and  without  being  troubled  at 
the  thought  that  never  more  would  she  be  heard  by  her. 
As  Edgar  looked  at  her  during  this  touching  emotion, 
Valentine  perceived  it,  and  suddenly  quitted  the  piano. 

“  There  is  another  verse,”  they  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,”  said  she,  “  but  I  have  forgotten  the  words.” 

Then  finding  in  her  extreme  embarrassment  a  sort 

•  Dminff  the  reigrn  of  Charles  X.  devotion  was  in  fashion, 
t  Alluding  to  the  revolntiun  of  July,  1830. — Trans. 


of  courage  to  conceal  it,  she  bravely  approached  M.  de 
Lorville,  to  whom,  until  then,  she  had  always  avoided 
speaking,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  remained  long 
the  evening  previous  at  his  aunt  Madame  de  Montbert’s  ? 

“  What !  you  were  at  my  aunt’s  ?”  he  replied,  asto¬ 
nished  ;  “  I  had  not  the  honour  of  seeing  you  there.” 

“  That  was  very  likely,”  said  she ;  “  it  was  quite 
dark  ;  besides,  I  left  a  little  while  after  your  arrival.” 

“  You  knew  all  the  persons  who  were  there  ?”  said 
Edgar,  rather  perplexed. 

“  Yes,  almost  all.” 

“  Well,  then,  madame,  I  beg  ot  you  to  tell  me  who 
was  that  charming  little  woman  seated  near  my  aunt, 
who  wore  a  small  white  hood,  a  large  shawl - ” 

“  That  little  woman  !”  interrupted  Valentine,  laugh¬ 
ing  ;  “  that  was  1.” 

“  You  !”  exclaimed  Edgar  quickly.  “  Ah  !  what 
happiness !” 

He  repented  this  joyful  exclamation  which  had  just 
escaped  him,  then  added — 

“  How  was  it  that  I  did  not  recognise  you  ?” 

“  You  need  not  be  surprised,”  replied  Valentine  ;  “  it 
was  my  fault ;  I  am  sometimes  so  different  from  myself. 
It  has  happened  that  I  have  not  been  recognised  at  a  ball 
in  the  evening  by  people  who  were  introduced  to  me  in 
the  morning.  Security  or  embarrassment  makes  two 
absolutely  opposite  persons  of  me  ;  besides,  I  am  never 
agreeable  to  those  who  displease  me.” 

In  Edgar’s  place  any  other  man  would  have  replied 
by  a  compliment  to  this  speech,  but  that  was  not  his 
habit. 

“  Really !”  said  he,  “  then  I  must  have  much  dis¬ 
pleased  you  the  other  evening  at  the  theatre  ?” 

Valentine  smiled  at  this  nither  insolent  conclusion, 
and  felt  grateful  to  him  for  having  spared  her  the  trivial 
compliment  she  feared. 

“  I  confess,”  replied  she,  “  that  I  did  not  receive  a 
very  good  impression  of  you  that  evening — and,  if  I  had 
not  seen  you  again - ” 

“  I  can  believe  it,”  interrupted  Edgar  ;  “  how  could 
you  think  well  of  a  man  who  could  confound  Mdlle. 
Georges  with  Mdlle.  Mars  ?” 

“  Ah  !”  said  Valentine  astutely,  “  that  was  more 
pardonable  than  mistaking  Madame  de  Cilleray  for  me.” 

Edgar  remembered  his  first  mistake,  of  which  he  had 
never  spoken  he  was  much  surprised  to  see  that  Valen¬ 
tine  knew  it. 

“  Really,”  he  said,  “  I  am  most  unlucky,  I  am  inex¬ 
cusably  unskilful.  I  pass  a  whole  evening  near  a  lady 
believing  it  to  be  you ;  then,  when  I  am  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  you,  I  do  not  recognise  you. 

“  Do  not  be  disturbed  at  those  serious  errors,”  replied 
Madame  de  Champlery,  with  a  still  more  m.alicious  air 
“  they  are  compensated  for  by  the  grace  with  which  you 
bow  to  ladies  who  you  say  are  strangers  to  you.  Be¬ 
sides,”  added  she,  “  one  is  not  obliged  to  say  one  knows 
a  woman  because  she  has  danced  with  you  once  at  a 
ball.” 

Edgar  could  not  recover  from  his  surprise. 

“  She  guesses  everything,”  thought  he  ;  “  can  it  be 
that  by  chance  she  also  has  an  eye-glass  like  mine  ?” 

No,  truly,  her  only  talisman  was  her  finesse  but 
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what  talisman  can  equal  a  woman’s  penetration  when 
she  has  some  interest  in  discovering  hidden  things  ?  Spite 
of  his  surprise,  Edgar  was  flattered  at  having  been  at¬ 
tentively  observed  by  Madame  de  Champlery,  and 
thought  with  pleasure  that,  in  order  to  be  so  well  aware 
of  his  smallest  actions,  she  must  have  questioned  Ste¬ 
phanie.  Besides,  he  knew  that  irony  is  often  the 
coquetry  of  sensitive,  witty  women,  the  same  as  languor 
is  that  of  women  with  but  little  heart.  Proud  of  these 
first  advances,  he  wished  to  profit  by  them,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  take  seriously  that  malicious  speech,  which 
was  so  graceful  it  seemed  like  a  sign  of  preference. 

“  You  are  very  severe  to  me,  madame,”  he  replied 
with  a  sad  air,  ‘‘  yet  nobody  had  more  pretensions  than 
I  to  your  kindness,  perhaps  even  more  rights.” 

“  How  ?” 

“  My  father,”  continued  M.  de  Lorville,  with  a  tone 
full  of  meaning,  “  was  one  of  the  best  friends  of - ” 

“  My  mother,”  said  Valentine  quickly.  “  I  know  it. 

I  remember  having  seen  him  at  our  house  during  my 
childhood  ;  but  I  was  ignorant  he  had  a  son.” 

“  She  well  knew  it,”  replied  Edgar,  “  and  more  than 
once - ” 

He  stopped,  as  if  he  feared  having  said  too  much, 
but  the  sound  of  his  voice,  his  glances,  everything  in 
the  expression  of  his  face,  completed  the  utterance  of 
an  idea  which  he  dared  not  articulate. 

It  was  probable  that  Valentine’s  mother,  who  had 
been  long  intimate  with  the  Due  de  Lorville,  had  dreamt 
of  a  marriage  between  their  children,  which  would  make 
still  closer  the  bonds  of  friendship ;  but  Edgar  knew 
nothing  of  this,  and  if  he  let  Valentine  believe  it,  it  was 
that  he  felt  sure  of  the  favourable  effect  which  this  belief 
would  produce. 

No  one  excelled  him  in  that  delicate  charlatanism  of 
the  skilful  which  consists  in  insinuating  an  idea  which 
is  advantageous  to  them  without  compromising  them¬ 
selves  by  explanations  ;  they  would  be  incapable  of  a 
lie,  but  they  know  how  to  profit  by  a  mistake.  And 
how  could  we  have  the  cournge  to  destroy  an  illusion 
which  is  of  service  to  us  ?  As  yet,  Edgar  did  not  possess 
Madame  de  Champlery ’s  secret,  but  the  weaknesses  of 
her  heart  were  already  known  to  him.  This  young 
woman,  so  ill-tempered  with  her  stepmother,  regained, 
when  away  from  her,  all  the  charms  of  her  nature.  The 
thought  of  her  mother  caused  her  emotion  amongst  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  ;  therefore  to  please  her  it  was 
necessary  to  speak  ill  of  the  one  and  to  regret  the  other, 
and  M.  de  Lorville,  armed  with  this  simple  weapon, 
believed  himself  secure  of  success. 

Edgar  and  Valentine  had  experienced  more  emotion 
during  this  evening  than  Stephanie  and  her  young  be¬ 
trothed  had  felt  during  the  two  years  of  their  love. 
What  a  difference  between  those  agitations  of  a  nascent 
love,  excited  by  the  mind,  inflamed  by  a  brilliant  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  that  gentle,  untroubled  feeling,  that  patient 
hope  of  a  certain  happiness,  that  careless  tenderness  of  a 
love  untried  by  any  obstacle  ! 

Since  Edgar  had  discovered  that  Madame  de  Cham¬ 
plery  was  the  same  who  had  charmed  him  the  evening 
before,  she  had  recovered  all  her  power  over  him  ;  and 
his  joy  was  great  when,  in  driving  him  home,  M.  de 


Fontvenel,  who  had  observed  them  all  the  evening,  said 
in  an  annoyed  tone — 

“  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  fellow,  whether  she  had  a 
secret ;  I  fear  that  soon  she  will  have  two.” 

“  Jealousy  already  !”  thought  Edgar. 

And  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  :  nothing  more  encou¬ 
rages  to  please  than  the  sudden  Jealousy  which  one 
inspires. 

XIV. 

The  Due  de  Lorville  warmly  begged  his  only  son  to 
marry.  Edgar,  disenchanted  with  the  world  which  he 
knew  too  well,  himself  experienced  the  desire  for  a 
domestic  life  of  affection,  the  need  for  a  home  where  he 
was  certain  to  be  awaited  with  impatience,  and  always 
received  with  pleasure ;  preoccupied  with  this  vague 
project  and  with  a  choice  still  more  vague,  he  desired  to 
become  the  owner  of  a  house  in  Paris,  and  was  already 
in  idea  established  there  with  the  woman  of  his  dreams. 
One  morning  he  went  to  the  Rue  du  Bac  to  see,  in  all 
its  details,  a  large,  handsome  house  which  was  for  sale, 
and  whose  owner  he  knew.  It  was  not  this  particular 
house  which  he  wished,  but  before  deciding  he  preferred 
studying  the  advantages  of  the  quarter,  and  the  prices 
of  the  ground.  It  was  eleven  o’clock  ;  at  that  private 
hour  in  the  morning  there  is  nothing  more  troublesome, 
for  peaceable  tenants,  than  the  unexpected  visit  of  a 
possible  purchaser,  who,  under  pretext  of  buying  a 
house  for  which  he  has  not  always  the  means  of  paying, 
and  who  comes  to  disturb  them  in  their  household  or 
business  arrangements,  comes  and  gains  an  insight  into 
their  ways,  their  habits,  and  sometimes  discovers  their 
secrets.  Hour  propitious  to  family  quarrels,  when  the 
mother  scolds  her  children  and  servants,  when  the 
husband  scolds  his  wife,  his  secretary,  or  his  clerk ; 
fatal  hour  when  bills  are  checked,  when  economical 
schemes  are  announced,  when  the  tiresome  visits  of  the 
evening  are  decided,  when  are  accomplished  those  most 
fatiguing  duties,  even  for  a  coquette — trying  on  a  dress 
and  answering  a  note  ! 

Hardly  h.id  M.  de  Lorville,  accompanied  by  the 
owner,  entered  the  ante-room  of  the  ground  floor,  than 
the  noise  of  his  arrival  was  communicated,  not  only  to 
the  story  which  the  proprietor  first  visited,  but  even  to 
all  the  upper  ones.  The  magic  words,  “  Here  is  a 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  see  over  the  house,”  sufficed 
to  throw  alarm  through  all  the  households ;  this  cry  of 
fright  rose  rapidly  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  first 
story,  from  the  first  to  the  second,  from  the  second  to 
the  third,  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ;  there  it  was  lost 
in  a  modest,  hard-working  home  where  life  began  with 
the  day,  and  where  that  alarming  hour,  that  hour  so 
early  for  all  the  remainder  of  the  house,  is  the  suitable 
one  for  business  visits. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ground  floor  were  at  breakfast 
when  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Lorville  was  announced. 
They  spoke  very  loudly  and  all  at  once,  like  people  who 
were  quarrelling,  but  suddenly  the  voices  moderated,  and 
the  most  profound  silence  succeeded  to  these  family 
quarrels.  Edgar  and  the  landlord  passed  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  they  were  requested  to  wait  a 
moment. 
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“  This  suite  of  rooms  is  considerable,  as  you  see,” 
said  the  landlord  ;  “it  is  let  to  the  Marquis  de Chiteau- 
lancy,  a  peer  of  France  ;  he  laid  out  much  money  here 
last  year,  and  gave  splendid  fetes.  Three  hundred  per¬ 
sons  can  be  accommodated  here  without  crowding,  but 
now  he  takes  a  different  view  of  things — he  will  give 
no  more  balls,  under  pretence  that  the  glorieuses*  have 
ruined  him.  He  puts  beds  in  my  drawing-rooms  to 
accommodate  his  children,  whom  he  has  taken  away 
from  college.  He  is  a  Carlist ;  see,  you  can  tell  that  by 
his  newspaper.” 

And  he  pointed  to  the  Gazette  de  France  open  on  the 
table. 

“  Truly,”  replied  M.  de  Lorville,  “  that  is  a  very  bold 
bust  to  have  on  that  bracket.” 

At  that  moment  the  marquis  entered ;  he  was  pale, 
like  a  man  who  has  just  been  in  a  rage,  but  gracious  and 
polite,  like  one  who  has  self-control. 

“  I  beg  many  pardons,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “  for  re¬ 
ceiving  you  in  so  untidy  a  room.” 

“  It  is  for  me  to  make  excuses  to  you,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord.  “  I  fear  that  I  am  disturbing  you ;  but  M.  de 
Lorville,”  he  added,  pointing  to  Edgar,  “  wishes  to  buy 
this  house.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  him  ;  per¬ 
haps  we  are  come  too  early  ?” 

“  Oh  no !”  replied  the  marquis,  without  looking  at 
the  landlord. 

Then  turning  to  M.  de  Lorville,  he  addressed  some 
words  to  him  with  that  courteous  air  with  which  a  man 
of  good  society  speaks  to  his  equals,  whilst  towards  the 
landlord  he  employed  that  affected,  distant  politeness 
which  seems  to  say — 

“  You  are  not  of  ours.” 

All  the  rooms  of  this  vast  suite  were  visited  in  suc¬ 
cession.  In  passing  through  the  marchioness’s  bed¬ 
room,  M.  de  Lorville  noticed  a  lady  seated  before  a 
writing-table,  occupied  attentively  in  writing  a  letter, 
whose  rough  sketch  lay  before  her.  Curious  to  know 
what  she  was  writing,  and  whence  came  the  trouble 
which  he  had  remarked  in  the  family,  Edgar  looked  at 
the  marquise  without  her  noticing  it,  and  read  in  her 
thoughts  these  words,  which  she  was  about  to  write  : — 

“  My  husband  and  I  would  feel  much  honoured  to 
have  such  a  man  as  you  for  our  son-in-law ;  but  pre¬ 
vious  engagements - ” 

Edgar  could  read  no  further,  the  marquise  having 
risen  to  bow  to  him  ;  but  suspecting  strongly  that  this 
letter  had  been  concocted  with  the  marquis,  he  looked 
at  him  in  his  turn. 

“  No,  indeed,”  he  thought,  “  my  daughter  shall  never 
be  the  wife  of  a  miserable  parvenu  !  I  have  lost  much 
in  the  revolution,  it  is  true ;  but  as  long  as  I  live  never 
shall  a  Cbateaulancy  call  herself  Countess  Chapotier!" 

A  moment  afterwards  a  young  girl  passed  through 
the  drawing-room  crying,  and  M.  Lorville  then  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  this  family,  even  with 

•  Qlori^uiet — tlie  name  applied  to  the  three  days  of  the  July  revo- 
lulion. — Tbans. 


all  the  inconveniences  of  the  suite  of  rooms,  for  if  they 
had  been  better  arranged  the  poor  girl  would  not  have 
been  obliged  to  pass  through  the  drawing-room  to  reach 
her  room,  and  to  display  her  tears  to  strangers. 

On  the  first  floor  there  lived  an  ex-prefect  of  the 
Empire,  precisely  that  same  Comte  Chapotier  whose 
eldest  son,  a  clever,  distinguished  young  man,  had  won 
Mdlle.  de  Chateaulancy’s  heart,  and  had  just  been  so  piti¬ 
lessly  dismissed.  Comte  Chapotier,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  love-affairs  of  his  eldest  son,  was  very  uneasy  about 
those  of  his  second,  a  high-spirited,  decided  young  man, 
who  appeared  difficult  to  guide.  When  M.  de  Lorville 
and  the  landlord  entered  the  comte’s  room,  the  young 
officer,  ensconced  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  was 
quietly  reading  his  paper  (the  Temps),  without  appear¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  the  sermon  delivered  with  much  gravity 
to  him  by  his  father,  standing  before  the  fireplace,  in  an 
attitude,  at  once  paternal  and  prefectorial,  perfectly  suit¬ 
able  to  the  circumstances.  At  the  moment  when  the 
door  opened,  he  pronounced  these  words  : — 

“  You  must  not  think  of  it,  my  son  ;  it  is  impossible.” 

Seeing  some  one  enter,  he  stopped  ;  then  after  having 
addressed  a  few  trivial  words  to  the  landlord  in  a  patro¬ 
nising  and  insolent  tone,  he  was  about  to  resume  his 
sermon  where  he  had  left  it,  when  the  name  of  M.  de 
Lorville  drew  his  attention  ;  then  his  manner  changed, 
and  he  himself  showed,  with  a  marked,  amiable  polite¬ 
ness,  all  the  rooms  to  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Lorville. 

“  This  is  a  very  fine  house,  and  we  shall  be  very 
happy  to  have  you  for  our  landlord,”  said  he,  not 
troubling  about  the  real  landlord,  who  was  there,  and 
to  whom  this  wish  must  have  appeared  far  from  amiable. 
“  The  rooms  are  superb,  the  saloons  vast,  the  ante¬ 
room  can  contain  a  great  number  of  servants  ;  all  is  on 
a  grand  scale,  but  it  requires  a  rich  man  to  live  in  it.” 

The  comte  talked  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Edgar, 
surprised  at  so  singular  a  sudden  friendliness,  did  not 
listen  ;  he  was  occupied  with  the  discovery  which  he  had 
just  made.  During  the  father’s  discourse  he  had  been 
watching  the  son. 

“  My  father  is  mad,”  thought  the  rebellious  young 
man,  “  to  prevent  me  marrying  Angeline,  and  because 
she  is  the  daughter  of  a  barrister  !  To  maintain  to  me 
that  a  barrister  is  only  a  chatterer  who  sells  his  words, 
who  lives  for  gain  ;  a  seller  of  phrases,  a  maker  of  para¬ 
doxes  ;  that  all  the  barristers  are  blunderers,  who  have 
ruined  France  with  their  political  jargon,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  extravagances  of  that  sort,  as  if  our  celebrated 
magistrates  and  the  greater  part  of  our  great  men  had 
not  commenced  by  being  barristers — as  if  the  barristers 
had  not,  at  all  periods  of  our  history,  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  the  most  redoubtable  enemies  of  arbitrary 
power  and  abuse — in  fact,  as  if  eloquence  were  not  the 
first  power  of  a  parliamentary  government !” 

“  Excellent,”  thought  Edgar  ;  “  the  marquis  refuses 
his  daughter  to  the  prefect ;  the  prefect  refuses  his  son 
to  the  barrister.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  this  will  go, 
and  to  whom  the  barrister  will  refuse  his  daughter.” 
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FRIEND  FRITZ :  A  TALE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LAUTER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

XVII.  “  Christel  and  Suzel  got  home  quite  safe  j-esterday 


The  following  morning  Fritz  rose  in  a  very  happy 
frame  of  mind.  He  had  dreamed  all  night  of  Suzel, 
and  was  planning  to  spend  six  weeks  at  the  Meisenthal, 
in  order  to  see  her  at  his  leisure. 

“  Let  Haan,  Schoultz,  and  old  David  laugh  as  much 
as  they  like,”  thought  he,  “I  shall  go  out  all  the  same, 
without  troubling- my  head  about  them.  I  must  see  the 
little  one  again,  and  if  matters  go  further,  well,  in 
Heaven’s  name  let  things  be  as  they  will !” 

During  breakfast  he  pictured  to  himself  beforehand 
the  path  through  the  Postthal,  the  rocks  of  the  Turtle 
Doves,  the  furze-hill,  the  farm  ;  then  the  astonishment 
of  Christel,  and  the  joy  of  Suzel.  All  this  pleased  him 
mightily,  and  his  heart  was  uplifted  with  joy.  Break¬ 
fast  over,  he  seized  his  hat  and  stick,  full  of  ardour  for 
the  journey ;  but  just  as  he  was  going  out  to  tell  Katel 
not  to  expect  him  home  that  evening  or  the  following 
morning,  who  should  he  see  but  Mother  Orchel  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase.  She  was  mounting  the  steps 
slowly  with  stooped  back,  and  carrying  the  skirts  of  her 
bhie  linen  gown  over  her  arm,  for  the  morning  was 
warm  and  she  had  walked  quickly. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  Fritz’s  surprise — he  who  was 
just  setting  out  for  the  farm. 

“  Why,  Mother  Orchel,  can  this  be  you  ?”  exclaimed 
he.  “  What  brings  you  into  town  at  this  early  hour  of 
the  morning  ?” 

■  Katel  came  forward  at  the  same  moment  to  the 
kitchen-door,  and  said— 

“  Good  morning,  Orchel.  Good  gracious,  but  you 
must  have  walked  fast !  You  are  in  a  perfect  lather  with 
heat.” 

“  That’s  true,  Katel,”  replied  the  good  woman, 
drawing  a  long  breath ;  “I  made  as  much  haste  as  I 
could.”  And  turning  to  Fritz — “  I  have  come  about  the 
business  Christel  was  speaking  to  you  of  yesterday  at 
the  fair  of  Bischem,  Mr.  Kobus.  I  set  out  very  early. 
It  is  a  weighty  matter,  and  Christel  does  not  like  to 
decide  on  it  without  you.” 

“  But,”  said  Fritz,  “  I  don’t  know  at  all  what  it  is 
about.  Christel  merely  said  that  he  had  some  family 
business  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Meisenthiil,  and 
naturally  I  did  not  ask  any  further  questions.” 

“  That  is  why  I  have  come,  Mr.  Kobus.” 

“Well,  come  in  and  sit  down.  Mother  Orchel,”  said 
he,  opening  the  door  again.  “  You  will  breakfast  after¬ 
wards.” 

“Oh,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Kobus,  but  I  breakfasted 
before  I  left  home.” 

So  saying,  Orchel  entered  the  dining-room,  and  took 
her  seat  at  the  corner  of  the  table,  putting  on  her  large 
round  cap  which  hung  from  her  elbow,  pushing  back 
her  hair  carefully  under  it,  and  settling  her  skirts  over 
her  knees.  Fritz  looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled  air,  and 
at  last  took  a  seat  opposite  her,  saying — 


evening,  I  hope  r 

“  Quite  safe,  M’-.  Kobus — quite  safe ;  they  got  to 
the  farm  at  eight  o’clock.” 

At  last,  having  completed  the  arrangement  of  her 
dress,  she  began  with  clasped  hands  and  head  inclined 
to  one  side,  in  the  attitude  of  a  village  gossip  relating 
some  interesting  event  to  her  neighbour — 

“  You  must  know,  first  and  foremost,  Mr.  Kobus, 
that  we  have  a  cousin  at  Bischem,  an  Anabaptist  like 
ourselves,  that  they  call  Hans  Christian  Pelsly  ;  he’s  the 
grandson  of  Freutzel  Deborah  Rupert,  own  sister  of 
Anna  Christina  Carolina  Rupert,  the  grandmother  of 
Christel  on  the  mother’s  side,  which  makes  us  cousins.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  Kobus,  wondering  what  all  this 
was  leading  to. 

“  Yes,”  said  she,  “  Hans  Christian  is  our  cousin ; 
Christel  was  telling  me  you  saw  him  yesterday  at 
Bischem.  He  is  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  he 
has  a  good  bit  of  land  out  towards  Bieverkirch,  and  a  son 
called  Jacob — a  brave  lad,  Mr.  Kobus — steady,  careful, 
and  now  nigh  hand  his  twenty-sixth  year.  No  one  has 
ever  heard  anything  said  against  him.” 

Fritz  had  all  at  once  become  very  grave. 

“What  the  deuce  is  she  coming  to  with  this  Jacob  ?” 
thought  he  anxiously. 

“  Suzel,”  resumed  the  farmer’s  wife,  “  is  now  nigh 
eighteen.  It  was  in  October,  after  the  grape  season, 
that  she  came  into  the  world  that  would  make  her 
eighteen  in  five  months  from  this.  It  is  a  good  age  to 
marry.” 

Fritz’s  cheeks  quivered  ;  a  creeping  feeling  passed 
through  his  hair,  and  an  indefinable  dread  seemed  to 
stifle  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

But  the  stout  farmer’s  wife,  calm  and  unimpressionable 
by  nature,  saw  nothing,  and  continued  tranquilly — 

“  I  was  married  myself  at  eighteen,  Mr.  Kobus,  but 
that  never  hindered  me  to  be  always  well  and  hearty, 
thank  God !  Pelsly,  knowing  our  means,  had  been 
thinking  of  Suzel  for  his  boy  ever  since  last  St.  Michel. 
But  before  saying  or  doing  anything  in  the  matter  he 
came  to  our  house  himself,  as  if  to  buy  our  little  ox. 
He  spent  St.  John’s  Day  with  us.  He  looked  well  at 
Suzel ;  he  saw  that  she  had  no  defects,  that  she  wasn’t 
round-shouldered,  or  halt,  or  any  way  misshapen — that 
she  was  well  acquainted  with  household  work,  and  was 
industrious  in  her  turn.  Then  he  said  to  Christel  to 
come  to  the  fair  of  Bischem,  and  Christel  saw  the  boy 
yesterday.  They  call  him  Jacob  ;  he  is  tall  and  well¬ 
shaped,  and  a  hard-working  young  man  ;  he  is  just  the 
husband  that  we  would  like  for  Suzel,  so  Pelsly  asked 
Suzel  yesterday  in  marriage  for  his  son.” 

For  some  minutes  Fritz  had  ceased  to  hear  a  word 
that  was  said  ;  his  hopes,  his  joys,  his  dreams  of  love 
had  all  vanished  ;  his  head  swam  round.  He  was  like 
a  summer  dandelion  that  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  has 
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stripped  of  its  snowy  down  and  left  the  stalk  alone, 
standing  naked  and  desolate. 

Mother  Orchel,  suspecting  nothing,  drew  out  the 
corner  of  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  and  stoop¬ 
ing  down  blew  her  nose  ;  then  she  continued — 

“  We  have  talked  over  the  matter,  Christel  and  me, 
the  whole  night.  It  is  a  good  match  for  Suzel,  and 
Christel  said  to  me,  ‘  I  think  well  of  it,  but  Mr.  Kobus 
is  such  a  good-hearted  man,  and  likes  us  so  well,  and 
has  been  so  kind  to  us,  that  we  should  be  downright 
ungrateful  if  we  settled  such  a  matter  without  consulting 
him.  I  can’t  go  myself  to  Hunebourg  to-day,  on  account 
of  having  five  loads  of  hay  to  bring  in  ;  but  you  had 
better  set  off  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  you  can 
be  back  before  eleven  in  time  to  prepare  the  men’s 
dinner.’  That  is  what  Christel  said.  We  both  hope 
you  will  approve  of  it,  especially  when  you  have  seen 
the  boy.  Christel  wants  him  to  come  expressly  that 
he  may  show  him  to  you.  Then,  if  you  are  pleased 
with  him,  we  will  se  ttle  on  the  marriage,  and  we  hope 
you  will  come  to  the  wedding.  You  cannot  refuse  us 
that  honour.” 

These  words,  “  wedding,”  “  marriage,”  “  husband,” 
were  buzzing  in  Fritz’s  ears  with  a  deafening  and  con¬ 
fusing  sound. 

Orchel  having  finished  her  story,  astonished  at 
receiving  no  reply,  said — 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Kobus 

“  What  matter  ?”  said  he. 

“  This  marriage.” 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  on  which 
the  drops  of  perspiration  were  standing.  Mother  Orchel, 
surprised  at  his  paleness,  said — 

“  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  Kobus  ?” 

“  No,  it  is  nothing,”  said  he,  rising. 

The  idea  of  another’s  marrying  Suzel  sent  a  sharp 
pang  through  his  heart.  He  walked  towards  the  table 
to  get  a  glass  of  water ;  but  the  shock  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  his  knees  trembled,  and  as  he  reached  out  his 
hand  to  seize  the  carafe,  he  fell  full  length  on  the  floor. 

Terrified  almost  out  of  her  senses.  Mother  Orchel 
began  to  scream  at  the  top  of  her  voice — 

“  Katel !  Katel !  Your  master  is  ill !  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us !” 

It  was  Katel’s  turn,  when  she  hurried  in,  in  alarm, 
and  saw  poor  Fritz  lying  there  pale  as  a  corpse,  to 
wring  her  hands  and  exclaim — 

“  My  God  !  my  poor  master  !  How  did  it  happen, 
Orchel  ?  I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  state  before  !” 

“  I  don’t  know  at  all,  Mdlle.  Katel ;  we  were  talking 
quietly  about  Suzel ;  he  rose  to  get  a  glass  of  water, 
and  fell  down  as  you  see  him.” 

“  Oh,  my  God !  I  hope  it  is  not  a  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head !” 

And  the  two  poor  women,  screaming  and  gesticu¬ 
lating,  and  almost  in  a  state  of  despair,  raised  him,  one 
by  his  shoulders  and  the  other  by  his  feet,  and  laid  him 
on  his  bed. 

See  to  what  extremities  the  passion  of  love  can  bring 
its  votaries  !  Here  was  a  man  of  mature  reason,  one 
who  had  laid  his  plans  so  carefully  for  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  a  man  who 


looked  so  far  before  him,  who  had  laid  in  such  store  of 
good  wine,  and  saw  in  the  distance  the  future  stretching 
out  without  a  cloud ;  just  see  to  what  a  state  a  look 
from  a  simple  maiden,  a  little  country  girl,  without 
artifice  or  design,  had  reduced  him !  Can  any  one 
maintain  after  that  that  love  is  the  gentlest  and  most 
agreeable  of  the  passions  ? 

But  one  could  go  on  forever  making  judicious  reflec¬ 
tions  on  this  theme,  and  so  instead  of  embarking  on 
such  an  endless  subject,  we  think  it  better  to  let  each 
one  draw  those  conclusions  from  the  incident  which 
seem  to  him  most  fitting. 

Orchel  and  Katel,  then,  were  in  despair,  and  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  ;  but  Katel  in  great  emer¬ 
gencies  showed  what  was  in  her. 

“  Orchel,”  said  she,  hastily  loosening  her  master’s 
necktie,  “  run  down  to  the  Square  of  the  Acacias  ;  you 
will  see,  to  the  right  of  the  church,  a  narrow  lane,  and 
on  the  left  of  the  lane  a  row  of  green  palings  on  the  top 
of  a  low  wall.  It  is  there  that  Dr.  Kipert  lives  ;  he  ought 
to  be  trimming  his  carnations  and  roses  ;  he  generally 
does  so  every  day  about  this  hour.  Tell  him  that 
Mr.  Kobus  is  not  well,  and  that  he  is  wanted  as  soon 
as  possible.” 

“  Very  good,”  said  the  stout  farmer’s  wife,  opening 
the  door.  She  left  the  room,  and  Katel,  after  taking  off' 
Fritz’s  shoes,  ran  into  the  kitchen  to  get  some  water 
heated,  for  in  all  cases  of  illness  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  supply  of  hot  water. 

While  she  was  busy  with  this  task,  and  the  fire 
beginning  to  crackle  on  the  hearth,  Orchel  returned. 

“  Here  he  is,  Mdlle.  Katel !”  said  she,  quite  out  of 
breath.  And  almost  immediately  the  doctor,  a  little 
thin  man  in  a  knitted  vest  of  green  worsted,  and  his 
nankeen  trousers  drawn  up  by  his  suspenders  almost  to 
his  shoulder-blades,  and  the  five  or  six  thin  locks  of 
his  grey  hair  falling  in  wisps  round  his  red  forehead, 
appeared  in  the  hall,  and  without  saying  a  word  made 
his  way  into  the  bedchamber.  Orchel  and  Katel  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

He  looked  at  Fritz  first,  then  he  felt  his  pulse,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  like  an  old  sporting 
dog  setting  a  partridge,  and  at  the  end  of  about  a  minute 
he  said — 

“  It’s  nothing ;  the  heart  gallops,  but  the  pulse  is 
regular  ;  there  is  no  danger  •,  he  requires  a  composing 
draught,  that’s  all.” 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  old  servant  hid  her  face  in 
her  apron  and  burst  into  tears. 

Kipert,  turning  round,  asked — 

“  What  happened  to  him,  Mdlle.  Katel  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  said  the  farmer’s  wife ;  “  we  were  talking 
quietly  when  all  at  once  he  fell  down.” 

The  old  physician,  looking  again  at  Fritz,  said — 

“There  is  nothing  the  matter — some  slight  emotion 
— an  idea,  perhaps !  He  must  be  kept  quiet ;  don’t 
disturb  or  agitate  him ;  he  will  come  round  of  himself. 
I  am  going  now  to  prepare  the  draught  myself  at 
Harwich’s.” 

But  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  and 
turned  round  to  take  another  look  at  the  patient,  Fritz 
opened  his  eyes. 
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“  It  is  I,  Mr.  Kobus,”  said  he,  returning  ;  “you  have 
had  a  slight  attack — some  annoyance  or  disappointment, 
was  it  not  ?” 

Fritz  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  Kipert  saw  two  large 
tears  forcing  their  way  out  at  the  corners. 

“  Your  master  has  had  some  sorrow,”  said  he  to  Katel 
in  a  low  voice. 

At  the  same  instant  Kobus  murmured — 

“The  rabbi,  the  old  rabbi !” 

“  You  wish  to  see  old  David  ?” 

He  bent  his  head. 

“  That’s  well ;  the  danger  is  past,”  said  Kipert, 
smiling.  “What  odd  things  do  happen  in  this  world!” 

And  without  waiting  any  longer  he  left  the  room. 

Katel  was  already  at  the  window,  calling  “  Yeri  I 
Yeri!” 

And  the  little  Yeri  Kopfel,  the  weaver’s  son,  looked 
up  from  his  play  in  the  street,  his  face  begrimed  with 
dirt. 

“  Run  to  the  old  rabbi  Slchel’s  and  tell  him  to  come 
as  fast  as  possible.  Run  quickly.” 

The  little  fellow  was  just  starting  off  when  he 
stopped,  exclaiming — 

“  Here  he  is  I” 

Katel,  looking  into  the  street,  saw  the  old  rabbi  David, 
his  hat  hanging  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  long  cloak 
flapping  about  his  heels,  hurrying  towards  the  house  as 
fast  as  his  old  thin  legs  could  carry  him.  His  shirt  was 
unbuttoned  in  front,  showing  his  bare  throat  and  chest, 
and  he  carried  his  necktie  in  his  hand. 

Already  every  one  in  the  town  knew  that  Mr,  Kobus 
had  had  an  attack.  You  can  imagine  David’s  emotion 
on  hearing  this  news  ;  he  had  not  taken  time  to  button 
his  clothes,  and  was  hurrying  to  the  house  in  inexpres¬ 
sible  agitation. 

“  Since  it  does  not  signify,”  said  Mother  Orchel,  “  I 
may  go,  I  suppose.  I  will  be  back  to-morrow  or  next 
day  to  know  Mr.  Kobus’s  answer.” 

“  Yes,  you  had  better  go,”  replied  Katel,  accompany¬ 
ing  her  to  the  door. 

As  the  farmer’s  wife  was  going  downstairs  she  met 
the  old  rabbi  on  his  way  up.  David,  seeing  Katel  in 
the  shadow  of  the  lobby,  began  to  stammer  in  a  low 
voice,  “  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  What  is  the 
matter  with  him  ?  He  has  been  ill  ?  He  fell  down, 
didn’t  he?  You  could  hear  the  beating  of  his 
heart  r” 

“  Yes,  come  in,”  said  the  old  servant ;  “  he  has  been 
asking  for  you.” 

He  entered  the  bedroom,  as  pale  as  death,  on  the 
points  of  his  great  coarse  shoes,  stretching  out  his  neck 
and  gazing  before  him  with  such  a  terrified  air  that  it 
was  painful  to  see  him. 

“  Kobus  I  Kobus  I”  said  he  quite  low,  and  softening 
his  voice  as  much  as  possible,  as  one  does  in  speaking 
to  an  infant. 

Fritz  opened  his  eyes. 

“  You  are  ill,  Kobus  ?”  resumed  the  old  rabbi,  still 
in  the  same  tremulous  voice  ;  “  did  anything  happen  to 
you  ?” 

Fritz,  his  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  looked  at  Katel, 
and  David  at  once  understood  what  he  meant. 


“  You  wish  to  speak  to  me  alone  ?”  said  he. 

“  Yes,”  murmured  Kobus. 

Katel  left  the  room  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
David,  leaning  over  him,  asked — 

“  There  is  something  the  matter  with  you — you  are 
ill  ?” 

Fritz,  without  replying,  put  both  his  arms  about  the 
old  man’s  neck,  and  the  two  embraced  each  other. 

“lam  very  unhappy  I”  said  he. 

“  You  unhappy  ?” 

“  Yes,  the  most  miserable  of  men.” 

“  Don’t  say  that,”  said  old  David,  “  don’t  say  that ; 
you  cut  me  to  the  heart !  What  has  happened  ?” 

“You  won’t  laugh  at  me,  David?  I  know  I  have 
behaved  very  badly  to  you  ;  I  have  often  laughed  at  you 
I  haven’t  treated  you  with  the  respect  which  was  due 
to  my  father’s  oldest  friend  ;  but  you  will  not  laugh  at 
me  now,  will  you  ?” 

“  Why,  Kobus  !  In  Heaven’s  name  do  not  speak  of 
such  a  thing,”  cried  the  old  rabbi,  ready  to  burst  into 
tears ;  “you  have  never  caused  me  anything  but  pleasure; 
you  have  never  annoyed  me — quite  the  contrary — quite 
the  contrary.  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  you  laughing — 
only  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.” 

“  Then  you  promise  not  to  make  fun  of  me  ?” 

“  Make  fun  of  you  !  Do  you  think  I  have  such  a 
bad  heart  as  to  make  fun  of  the  sorrows  of  my  best 
friend  ?  Ah,  Kobus  I” 

Then  Fritz  burst  forth — 

“  It  was  my  only  delight,  David ;  I  thought  of 
nothing  latterly  but  her-,  and  now  they  are  going  to  give 
her  to  another.” 

“  Who — who  ?” 

“  Suzel,”  said  he,  sobbing. 

“  Little  Suzel — the  daughter  of  your  farm-manager  ? 
You  love  her  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Ah  I”  said  the  old  rabbi,  raising  himself  up,  his 
eyes  wide  open  with  surprise  and  pleasure ;  “  it’s  little 
Suzel — he  loves  little  Suzel  I  Well,  well,  well — I 
ought  to  have  suspected  it.  But  I  see  no  harm  in  that, 
Kobus  ;  she’s  a  sweet  pretty  little  thing — she  will  just 
suit  you  ;  you  will  be  very  happy  with  her.” 

“  They  want  to  marry  her  to  some  one  else,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Fritz  in  a  despairing  voice. 

“  To  whom  ?” 

“  To  an  Anabaptist.” 

“  But  who  told  you  that  ?’ 

“  Mother  Orchel — just  now  ;  she  came  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.” 

“  Oh,  ho  !  I  see  ;  now  I  understand.  She  came  to 
tell  it  to  him  in  her  simplicity,  not  suspecting  anything, 
and  he  fell  ill.  Yes,  yes,  it’s  quite  clear — it’s  very 
natural.” 

While  thus  soliloquising,  David  took  two  or  three 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  Then  stopping  at  the  foot  of  the  bed — 

“  But  if  you  love  her,”  exclaimed  he,  “  Suzel  must 
know  it.  Of  course  you  have  told  her  ?” 

“  I  had  not  the  courage.” 

“You  had  not  the  courage !  No  matter,  she  knows 
it.  That  little  thing  is  full  of  intelligence — she  saw  it 
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from  the  first.  She  ought  to  be  pleased  that  you  prefer 
her,  for  you  are  rather  better  than  the  common  run  of 
Anabaptists,  I  flatter  myself.  You  are  a  gentleman  in 
appearance  and  manners,  and  I  tell  you  this  little  thing 
must  be  flattered ;  she  must  think  herself  fortunate  to 
have  a  fine  town  gentleman  taken  with  her — a  hand¬ 
some  man,  fresh,  fair,  good-humoured,  and  even 
distinguished-looking  when  he  is  dressed  in  his  black 
frock,  with  a  gold  chain  across  his  breast.  I  maintain 
that  she  ought  to  love  you  better  than  all  the  Anabap¬ 
tists  in  the  universe.  Does  the  old  rabbi  Sichel  not 
know  something  of  women  ?  What  I  say  is  common 
sense.  But,  tell  me,  did  you  ever  ask  if  she  had  con¬ 
sented  to  take  the  other  man  ?” 

“  I  never  thought  of  it.  I  felt  as  if  there  was  a  mill¬ 
wheel  turning  round  inside  my  head.” 

“  Eh  ?”  cried  David,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  a 
most  comical  expression,  his  head  leaned  to  one  side, 
and  his  hands  clasped  in  profound  pity.  “  What !  you 
never  thought  of  it !  And  there  you  are  giving  your¬ 
self  up  to  despair,  falling  flat  on  your  face,  and  crying 
and  moaning.  Lovers  are  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
Just  wait  a  moment;  if  Mother  Orchel  is  still  there  you 
shall  see.” 

He  opened  the  door,  and  called  in  the  lobby — 

“  Katel !  is  Mother  Orchel  still  there  ?” 

“  No,  Mr.  David.” 

He  shut  the  door  again. 

Fritz  seemed  to  have  recovered  a  little  from  his 
depression. 

“  David,”  said  he,  "  you  give  me  new  life.” 

“  Come,  come,  schaude”  said  the  old  rabbi,  “  get  up, 
put  on  your  shoes,  and  leave  the  matter  to  me.  We 
will  go  out  yonder  together  and  ask  Suzel  in  marriage. 
But  can  you  support  yourself  on  your  legs  ?” 

“  Oh  !”  exclaimed  Fritz,  “  to  ask  Suzel  in  marriage 
I  could  walk  to  the  end  of  the  world  !” 

He !  he !  he !”  said  old  Sichel,  puckering  up  his 
face  and  half  shutting  his  little  eyes — “  he  !  he  !  he ! 
What  a  fright  you  gave  me !  I  came  through  the  streets 
just  as  you  see  me ;  it’s  a  mercy  I  didn’t  forget  to  put 
on  my  breeches.” 

And  he  laughed  as  he  buttoned  his  brocaded  waist¬ 
coat  and  his  great  green  cape.  But  Fritz  was  not  yet 
in  good  enough  spirits  to  be  able  to  laugh  ;  he  put  on 
his  shoes  again,  quite  pale  with  anxiety  ;  then  taking  his 
hat  and  stick,  he  said  in  an  agitated  voice — 

“  Now,  David,  I  am  ready ;  may  God  assist  us  !” 

“  Amen,”  responded  the  old  rabbi,  and  they  left  the 
house  together. 

Katel,  from  the  kitchen,  had  heard  something  of 
what  passed,  and,  seeing  the  two  go  out,  she  said  no¬ 
thing,  but  was  full  of  astonishment  and  rejoicing  at 
these  strange  events.  They  crossed  the  town,  both 
absorbed  in  their  reflections,  without  perceiving  that  the 
people  were  looking  at  them  with  surprise.  Once  out¬ 
side  the  walls  the  fresh  air  revived  Fritz  greatly,  and 
whilst  descending  the  path  into  the  Postthal,  he  gave 
David  a  full  account  of  the  events  of  the  previous  three 
months — the  way  in  which  he  had  become  aware  of  his 
love  for  Suzel,  how  he  had  endeavoured  to  drive  her 
from  his  thoughts,  and  for  this  purpose  had  taken  a  trip 


into  the  country  with  Haan,  but  that  the  idea  of  Suzel 
had  followed  him  everywhere,  that  he  couldn’t  take  a 
glass  of  wine  without  beginning  forthwith  to  rave  about 
her,  and  that  at  last  he  had  determined  to  follow  what 
seemed  the  design  of  Providence. 

David,  his  head  bent  to  one  side,  trotted  on  beside 
him,  laughing  in  his  grey  beard,  and  from  time  to  time 
puckering  up  his  little  eyes. 

“  He !  he !  he !”  said  he,  “  I  told  you  so,  Kobus, 

I  told  you  so  ;  you  couldn’t  help  yourself !  And  so  you 
played  the  spinet  for  her,  and  sang  ‘  Chloe,  lovely 
maid.’  Well,  and  what  next  ?” 

Fritz  continued  his  narrative. 

“  Just  so,  just  so,”  resumed  old  David,  “  he!  he!  he! 
It  persecuted  you — it  was  too  strong  for  you.  Yes,  yes, 
I  can  see  it  all  quite  plainly.  So  it  was  on  that  account 
that  you  defied  every  one  that  night  at  the  Stag,  and 
sang  the  praises  of  love  ?  Go  on,  go  on — I  love  to  hear 
you  talk  of  that.” 

And  Fritz,  happy  to  be  able  to  unburthen  his  heart, 
continued  his  story,  only  interrupting  himself  from  time 
to  time  to  exclaim — 

“  Do  you  really  believe  she  loves  me,  David  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  she  loves  you,”  replied  the  old  rabbi,  his 
little  eyes  twinkling  with  pleasure. 

“  Are  you  quite  sure  ?” 

“  He !  he !  he  !  Of  course  I  am.  So  at  Bischem, 
you  say,  you  had  the  happiness  of  dancing  the  treieleins 
together  ?  You  must  have  been  very  happy,  Kobus  ?” 

“  Ah  !”  exclaimed  Kobus. 

And  all  the  rapture  of  the  treieleins  flashed  back  in  his 
memory.  Never  had  old  Sichel  felt  happier  ;  he  could 
have  listened  to  Kobus  repeating  the  same  thing  for  a 
century  without  being  tired,  and  at  times  he  filled  up 
the  pauses  in  the  narrative  by  quotations  from  Scripture 
appropriate  to  the  subject. 

Fritz  thought  these  reflections  beautiful.  He  was  just 
beginning  to  go  over  the  story  again  for  the  third  time 
with  fresh  details,  when  the  old  rabbi,  stopping  at  the 
corner  of  the  wood,  near  the  rock  of  the  Turtle  Doves, 
about  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  farm,  said  to  him — 

“  Here  is  the  Meisenth^.  You  will  tell  me  the  rest 
another  time.  I  will  go  down  now  to  the  farm,  and  you 
can  wait  here  till  I  return.” 

“  How  ?  Must  I  wait  here  ?”  asked  Kobus. 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  delicate  affair.  I  shall  probably  have  to 
bring  these  people  round.  Who  knows  but  they  may 
have  given  their  promise  to  the  Anabaptist  ?  It  is  better 
you  should  not  be  there.  Remain  here,  and  I  will  go 
down  alone ;  if  things  turn  out  favourably  you  will  see 
me  come  out  at  the  corner  of  the  cart-shed  ;  I  will  wave 
my  pocket-handkerchief,  and  then  you  will  know  that 
all  is  right.” 

Fritz,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  impatience,  was 
forced  to  admit  that  this  reasoning  was  good.  He 
halted,  therefore,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  and  David 
descended  alone,  trotting  like  an  old  hare  through  the 
heather,  his  head  bent  forwards,  and  holding  Kobus’s 
stick,  which  he  had  taken,  before  him. 

It  might  then  be  about  one  o’clock.  The  sun  blazed 
down  on  the  Meisenth^  in  its  full  force,  and  sparkled  on 
the  surface  of  the  river  as  it  wound  through  the  valley. 
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Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  not  the  chirp  of  a  grass¬ 
hopper  was  to  be  heard  ;  the  birds  were  sleeping  with 
their  heads  under  their  wings,  and  the  only  sound  which 
broke  the  silence  was  when  from  time  to  time  a  deep 
low  from  one  of  Christel’s  oxen,  reposing  in  the  shade 
of  the  tall  gable  with  their  legs  folded  under  them, 
echoed  through  the  valley. 

You  can  imagine  Fritz’s  reflections  after  the  old 
rabbi’s  departure.  He  followed  him  with  his  eyes  until 
he  was  close  to  the  farm.  Once  beyond  the  heather, 
David  took  the  sandy  path  which  wound  along  under 
the  shade  of  the  apple-trees  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Kobus  could  only  perceive  his  hat  moving  along  behind 
the  hedge,  then  he’  saw  him  passing  the  stables,  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  barking  of  Mopsel  was  heard  in  the 
distance  like  the  squeaking  of  a  Nuremberg  toy.  David 
stooped  down  holding  the  stick  before  him,  and  Mopsel, 
his  hair  bristling  with  anger,  redoubled  his  cries.  At 
last  the  old  rabbi  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
farmhouse. 

The  time  now  began  to  appear  frightfully  long  to 
Fritz  amidst  this  profound  silence.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
if  it  would  never  be  over.  Minute  after  minute  crept  on 
until  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed,  when  a  flash  was 
visible  in  the  farmyard.  He  thought  it  was  David’s 
^  handkerchief,  and  started,  but  it  was  only  the  little 
window  of  the  kitchen  turning  on  its  hinge  in  the  sun¬ 
light  as  the  maid-servant  Mayel  emptied  her  bucket  of 
potato-peelings  outside.  The  cackling  of  hens  and 
ducks  was  heard  for  a  time,  and  again  the  moments 
seemed  to  drag  on  interminably. 

Kobus  conjured  up  a  thousand  different  ideas ;  he 
pictured  to  himself  Christel  and  Orchel  refusing,  the  old 
rabbi  entreating,  until  at  last  the  throng  of  images  became 
so  bewildering  that  his  head  swam  round. 

At  last  David  appeared  again  at  the  corner  of  the 
stable ;  he  was  waving  nothing,  and  Fritz,  gazing  at 
him,  felt  his  knees  tremble.  After  a  moment  the  old 
rabbi  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  long  cape 
up  to  the  elbows,  drew  out  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
blew  his  nose  as  if  nothing  particular  was  the  matter, 
and  at  last  raising  the  handkerchief,  waved  it  to  and 
fro.  Instantly  Kobus  was  on  his  feet  and  bounding 
down  the  hill  like  a  deer,  in  five  minutes  was  close  to 
the  farm.  David,  his  face  all  puckered  up  with  smiles 
and  his  eyes  twinkling,  came  forward  to  meet  him. 

“  He !  he !  he !"  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  “  all  is 
going  on  well,  all  is  going  on  well.  You  are  accepted; 
but  wait — listen  !” 

Fritz  heard  no  more  ;  he  ran  towards  the  door,  and 
the  rabbi  followed,  quite  enchanted  with  his  ardour. 
Five  or  six  day-labourers,  in  their  blouses  and  straw 
hats,  were  preparing  to  set  off  again  to  their  work : 
some  were  putting  the  oxen  into  the  yoke  garnished 
with  green  boughs ;  others  with  forks  and  rakes  on 
their  shoulders  were  standing  looking  on.  These  men 
turned  their  heads  as  he  appeared,  and  said — 

“  Good  day,  Mr.  Kobus  !” 

But  he  passed  without  hearing  them,  and  entered  the 
passage  as  if  frightened,  then  into  the  large  sitting-room, 
followed  by  David,  rubbing  his  hands  and  smiling  in 
his  grey  beard. 


They  had  just  finished  dinner.  The  large  mugs  of 
reddish-coloured  crockery,  the  pewter  forks,  and  the 
grey  earthenware  jugs  were  still  on  the  table.  Christel, 
who  was  seated  at  the  upper  end,  his  hat  on  the  back 
of  his  neck,  stared  before  him  in  a  stupefied  way ; 
Mother  Orchel,  with  her  great  red  face,  was  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  the  kitchen,  her  mouth  wide  open ; 
and  the  little  Suzel  sitting  in  the  old  leathern  armchair 
between  the  great  metal  stove  and  the  old  clock,  which 
was  ticking  away  with  its  monotonous  beat.  Suzel,  in 
her  white  short  sleeves  and  little  bodice  of  blue  linen, 
was  there,  her  sweet  face  buried  in  her  apron.  Nothing 
could  be  seen  but  her  round  soft  neck,  embrowned  by 
the  sun,  and  her  plump  arms.  Fritz  at  this  sight  tried 
to  speak,  but  he  could  not  utter  a  word,  and  it  was 
Father  Christel  who  began. 

“  Mr.  Kobus  !”  exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone  of  profound 
stupefaction,  “is  it  possible  that  what  the  rabbi  David 
tells  us  is  true,  that  you  love  Suzel,  aqd  ask  us  for  her 
in  marriage  ?  You  must  tell  it  to  us  yourself,  otherwise 
we  could  never  believe  it.” 

“  Father  Christel,”  replied  Fritz,  almost  eloquent  in 
his  earnestness,  “  if  you  do  not  grant  me  Suzel’s  hand, 
or  if  Suzel  does  not  love  me,  I  cannot  live.  I  have  never 
loved  any  one  but  Suzel,  and  I  never  wish  to  love  any 
one  but  her.  If  Suzel  loves  me,  and  if  you  give  her  to 
me,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men,  and  I  will  do  every¬ 
thing  in  my  power  to  make  her  happy.” 

Christel  and  Orchel  looked  at  each  other  as  if  con¬ 
founded,  and  Suzel  began  to  sob,  whether  from  happiness 
or  not  one*  could  not  tell,  but  she  wept  like  a  Niobe. 

“  Father  Christel,”  resumed  Fritz,  “  you  hold  my 
life  in  your  hands.” 

“  Why,  Mr.  Kobus,”  exclaimed  the  old  farmer  in  a 
loud  voice  and  with  outstretched  arms,  “  it  is  with  the 
greatest  happiness  that  we  give  you  our  daughter  in 
marriage.  What  greater  honour  could  happen  to  us  in 
this  world  than  to  have  a  man  like  you  for  our  son-in- 
law  i  Only,  I  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Kobus,  reflect — reflect 
well  what  we  are  and  what  you  are.  Reflect  that  you 
are  in  a  different  rank  of  life  from  us,  that  we  are 
common  working  people,  and  that  you  are  of  a  family 
distinguished  not  only  by  their  fortune,  but  also  by  the 
esteem  which  your  ancestors  and  yourself  have  deserved. 
Reflect  on  all  this,  that  you  may  not  have  to  repent 
afterwards,  and  that  we  may  not  have  the  grief  of  think¬ 
ing  that  you  have  been  made  unhappy  through  our  fault. 
You  know  far  more  than  we  do,  Mr.  Kobus  -,  we  are 
poor  people  without  instruction  ;  reflect,  then,  for  both 
of  us !” 

“  There  spoke  an  honest  man,”  thought  the  old  rabbi. 

And  Fritz,  deeply  moved,  said — 

“  If  Suzel  loves  me  all  will  be  well.  If,  unfortunately, 
she  does  not  love  me,  neither  fortune,  nor  rank,  nor  the 
consideration  of  the  world  matters  in  the  least  to  me ! 
I  have  reflected,  and  I  ask  for  nothing  but  Suzel’s 
love.” 

“  Well,  then,  the  Lord’s  will  be  done,”  exclaimed 
Christel.  “  Suzel,  you  have  heard  what  has  been  said 
answer  for  yourself.  As  regards  us,  what  could  we 
desire  more  for  your  happiness  ?  Suzel,  do  you  love 
Mr.  Kobus  ?” 
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But  Suzel  did  not  answer,  and  only  sobbed  more 
violently. 

However,  at  last,  when  Fritz,  unable  to  bear  the 
suspense,  exclaimed  in  a  trembling  voice — 

“  You  don’t  love  me,  then,  Suzel,  since  you  won’t 
answer  ?” 

Starting  up  all  at  once  like  one  beside  herself,  she 
rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  ex¬ 
claiming — 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  do  love  you  !” 

Overcome  with  emotion,  she  sobbed  convulsively, 
while  Fritz  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  the  great  tears 
coursed  each  other  down  his  cheeks. 

All  the  spectators  cried  from  sympathy.  Mayel,  her 
sweeping-brush  in  her  hand,  stood  gazing  at  the  scene 
with  outstretched  neck  from  a  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
and  at  all  the  windows  around  you  could  see  curious 
faces,  about  five  or  six  yards  off,  peering  eagerly  for¬ 
ward  to  see  and  hear  what  was  going  on. 

At  last  the  old  rabbi  blew  his  nose,  and  said — 

“That’s  right!  that’s  right!  Love  each  other!  Love 
each  other!” 

And  no  doubt  he  was  about  to  add  some  moral  re¬ 
flections,  when  all  at  once  Fritz,  giving  a  shout  of 
triumph,  passed  his  arm  round  Suzel’s  waist,  and  whirled 
her  off  in  a  waltz,  crying — 

*‘You!  houpsa  Suzel!  You!  You!  You!  You!  You!” 

Then  all  those  who  had  been  crying  began  to  laugh, 
and  the  little  Suzel,  smiling  through  her  tears,  hid  her 
sweet  face  on  Kobus’s  breast. 

Joy  was  pictured  on  every  face ;  it  was  like  a  magni¬ 
ficent  burst  of  sunshine  following  a  summer  thunder 
shower.  Two  stout  farm-wenches,  with  immense  straw 
hats  like  parasols,  broad  sunburned  faces,  and  eyes  almost 
starting  out  of  their  heads,  had  plucked  up  courage 
enough  to  come  up  close  to  one  of  the  windows,  and 
leaning  their  elbows  on  the  sill,  looked  on  and  laughed 
with  all  their  hearts.  Behind  them  stood  others,  equally 
interested,  and  leaning  forward  to  take  part  in  the  fun. 

Orchel,  who  had  left  the  room  wiping  her  eyes  with 
her  apron,  now  came  back,  carrying  a  bottle  and  some 
glasses. 

“  Here  is  the  bottle  of  wine  you  sent  us  three  months 
ago  with  Suzel,”  said  she  to  Fritz  ;  “  I  was  keeping  it 
for  Christel’s  birthday,  but  we  could  not  drink  it  on  a 
better  day  than  this.” 

At  the  same  moment  the  loud  cracking  of  a  whip  was 
heard  outside,  and  Zapheri,  the  overseer,  calling — 

“  To  work !  to  work !” 

The  windows  were  emptied  of  the  gazers,  and  as  the 
Anabaptist  filled  the  glasses,  the  old  rabbi,  in  high  spirits, 
said  to  him — 

“  Well !  Christel,  and  when  are  we  to  have  the 
wedding  ?” 

At  this  question  Fritz  and  Suzel  were  all  attention. 

“  Hey  1  Orchel,  what  think  you  ?”  said  the  farmer  to 
his  wife. 

“  Whenever  Mr.  Kobus  wishes,”  replied  the  good 
woman,  taking  a  seat. 

“  To  your  healths,  my  children  !”  said  Christel.  “  For 
my  part,  I  think  when  we  have  got  the  hay  harvest  over.” 

Fritz  looked  at  the  old  rabbi,  who  said — 


“  Listen,  Christel.  The  hay  crop  is  a  good  thing,  but 
the  young  people’s  happiness  is  worth  more  still.  I 
stand  here  in  place  of  Kobus’s  father,  whose  oldest  friend 
I  was.  Well,  I  say  that  we  ought  to  fix  it  for  this  day 
eight  days,  just  the  time  necessary  for  the  notices.  Why 
keep  these  dear  children  pining  for  each  other  ?  Why 
wait  longer  ?  Isn’t  that  your  opinion,  Kobus  ?” 

“  Whatever  Suzel  wishes  is  my  wish,”  said  he,  looking 
at  her. 

With  downcast  eyes  she  hid  her  face  on  Fritz’s 
shoulder,  but  did  not  speak. 

“  Well,  let  it  be  so,”  said  Christel. 

“  Yes,”  resumed  David,  “  that’s  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  you  had  better  come  into  Hunebourg  to¬ 
morrow,  and  have  the  contract  drawn  up.” 

Then  all  drank,  and  the  old  rabbi,  smiling,  added — 

“  I  have  made  many  a  marriage  in  my  life,  but  this 
one  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  all  the  others  put 
together,  and  I  am  right  proud  of  it.  I  came  to  you  to¬ 
day,  Christel,  like  Abraham’s  servant  Eleazer  to  Laban. 
This  affitir  is  the  work  of  the  Almighty.” 

“  Let  us  bless  and  praise  His  holy  name,”  replied 
Christel  and  Orchel  together. 

And  it  was  thereupon  agreed  that  the  contract  should 
be  signed  the  following  day  at  Hunebourg,  and  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place  that  day  week. 

XVIII. 

Now  the  news  of  these  events  spread  the  same  evening 
through  Hunebourg,  and  all  the  town  was  in  amazement, 
every  one  saying  to  himself,  “  How  comes  it  that  Mr. 
Kobus,  that  rich  man,  that  man  of  position,  is  going  to 
marry  a  simple  country  girl,  the  daughter  of  his  own 
farm-manager,  he  who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
refused  so  many  fine  matches  ?” 

People  stopped  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
to  tell  this  strange  news ;  it  was  the  sole  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  on  the  doorsteps,  in  the  houses,  and  evert  in 
most  remote  lanes  and  courts  of  the  town  :  there  was 
no  end  to  the  general  astonishment. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Schoultz,  Haan,  Speck,  and 
the  other  friends  of  Kobus  learned  of  these  marvellous 
events,  and  the  following  day,  when  met  together  at  the 
brewery  of  the  Great  Stag,  they  talked  of  it  amongst 
themselves,  saying,  “  That  it  was  a  stupendous  piece  of 
folly  to  marry  a  woman  in  an  inferior  position  to  one’s 
own,  and  that  annoyances  and  jealousies  of  all  sorts 
were  sure  to  follow  from  such  a  step — in  fact,  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  marry  at  all.  That  there  was 
not  a  husband  on  earth  as  healthy,  contented,  or  jolly 
as  an  old  bachelor.” 

“  Yes,”  cried  Schoultz,  indignant  at  not  having  been 
informed  beforehand  by  Kobus,  “  we  shall  see  nothing 
more  of  stout  old  Fritz-,  from  this  time  forth  he  will  live 
like  a  snail  in  its  shell,  with  its  horns  drawn  inside.  See 
what  age  does  in  subduing  men  ;  when  they  grow  old 
and  feeble,  a  simple  country  girl  can  subdue  them  and 
lead  them  about  with  a  rose-coloured  favour.  There 
are  none  but  your  old  soldiers  who  remain  stanch. 
Yes,  this  will  be  the  way  with  our  good  friend  Kobus, 
and  we  may  say  of  him  as  of  the  prize  ox  killed  on 
Mardi  Gras,  ‘  Adieu,  adieu  !  rest  in  peace  !’  ” 
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Haan  stared  underneath  the  table  in  a  meditative 
mood,  and  knocked  out  the  ashes  of  his  great  pipe  between 
his  knees  ;  but  as  the  other  speakers  had  at  last  to  pause 
to  recover  breath,  he  said  in  his  turn — 

“  Marriage  is  the  grave  of  joy,  and  for  my  part  I 
would  rather  stick  my  head  into  a  faggot  of  thorns 
than  put  such  a  halter  about  my  neck.  Nevertheless, 
since  our  friend  Kobus  has  been  converted,  every  one 
must  admit  that  his  little  Suzel  was  well  worthy  of  ac¬ 
complishing  such  a  miracle.  For  beauty,  cleverness,  and 
good  sense  I  know  of  one  person  alone  who  can  be 
compared  to  her,  and  is  even  superior  to  her,  as  she  has 
a  more  dignified  carriage,  and  that  is  the  daughter  of  the 
burgomaster  of  Bischem,  a  superb  woman,  with  whom 
I  danced  the  ireieleim" 

Then  Schoultz  exclaimed  “  That  neither  Suzel  nor 
the  burgomaster’s  daughter  was  worthy  to  loose  the  shoe- 
tie  of  the  little  red-haired  woman  whom  he  had  chosen  !” 
And  the  discussion,  growing  more  and  more  animated, 
was  continued  in  this  way  till  midnight,  when  the  watch¬ 
man  came  to  inform  these  gentlemen  that  the  conference 
must  be  temporarily  suspended. 

The  same  day  the  marriage  contract  was  dr.awn  up  at 
Fritz’s  house.  As  Muntz,  the  notary,  was  inserting  a 
statement  of  Kobus’s  different  properties,  and  as  Suzel, 
on  her  side,  had  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  household 
goods  but  the  charms  of  youth  and  love,  old  David, 
leaning  over  the  notary’s  shoulder,  said  to  him — 

“  Write  that  the  rabbi  David  Sichel  gives  to  Suzel, 
as  her  dowry,  the  three  acres  of  vineyard  at  Sonneberg, 
which  produces  the  best  wine  in  that  district.  Write 
that,  Muntz.’’ 

And  as  Fritz  looked  up  in  great  surprise,  for  these 
three  acres  belonged  to  himself,  the  old  nabbi,  holding 
up  his  finger,  said  to  him,  smiling — 

“  Recollect,  Kobus — recollect  our  discussion  on  mar¬ 
riage  after  dinner  in  this  room  three  months  ago.” 

Then  Fritz  recollected  their  wager. 

“It  is  true,”  said  he,  blushing  ;  “  these  three  acres  of 
vineyard  belong  to  David  ;  he  has  won  them  from  me 
fairly ;  but  since  he  has  given  them  to  Suzel,  I  accept 
them  for  her.  Only  add  that  he  reserves  to  himself  the 


use  of  them  during  his  life.  I  should  wish  him  to  be 
able  to  drink  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  until  he  is  as  old 
as  his  ancestor  Methusalem.  I  could  not  be  happy 
otherwise.  And  write  also,  Muntz,  that  Suzel  brings 
with  her  as  dowry  the  farm  of  Meisenthiil,  which  I  give 
her  as  a  token  of  my  love.  Christel  and  Orchel  will 
cultivate  it  for  their  children ;  that  will  give  them  all  the 
more  pleasure.” 

It  was  thus  that  the  marriage  contract  was  drawn  up. 
And  as  for  the  rest,  as  for  the  arrival  of  Joseph  Almani, 
Bockel,  and  Andres,  hurrying  from  forty  miles  off  to  per¬ 
form  the  music  at  the  wedding  of  their  friend  Kobus  ; 
as  for  the  feast  ordered  by  old  Katel,  according  to  the 
highest  rules  of  her  art,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cook 
of  the  Red  Ox  ;  as  for  the  artless  grace  of  Suzel,  the 
joy  of  Fritz,  the  dignified  bearing  of  Haan  and  Schoultz, 
his  best  men  on  the  occasion,  the  eloquent  discourseof  the 
Rev.  Pastor  Diemer,  the  grand  ball,  which  the  old  rabbi 
David  opened  himself  with  Suzel  in  the -midst  of  universal 
applause  ;  as  for  the  enthusiasm  of  Joseph,  who  played 
the  violin  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  that  the  half  of 
Hunebourg  were  collected  in  the  Square  of  the  Acacias 
to  listen  to  him  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning — as  for 
all  that,  it  would  make  a  second  story  quite  as  long  as 
the  first. 

Let  it  suffice  you,  then,  to  know  that  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  his  marriage  Fritz  collected  all  his  friends  to 
dinner  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  Suzel  had  made 
her  appearance  amongst  them  three  months  before,  and 
then  and  there  declared  to  them  openly  that  the  old 
rabbi  was  in  the  right  when  he  said  “  that  outside  the 
domain  of  love  all  is  vanity,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  compared  to  it,  and  that  a  union  with  the  woman 
one  loves  is  paradise  on  earth  !” 

And  then  David  Sichel,  deeply  moved,  pronounced 
the  following  noble  sentence,  which  he  had  read  in  a 
Hebrew  book,  and  which  he  felt  was  sublime,  although 
it  was  not  in  the  Old  Testament : — 

“  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God, 
and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God  and  knoweth 
God.  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is 
love.” 


SONNET. 


How  sweet  the  moon  is  climbing  heaven’s  hill ! 
The  night  seems  just  as  if  for  gallants  made  ; 
Her  silver  light  gives  courage,  while  the  shade 
In  dim  disguise  the  lover  hides.  How  still. 

And  yet  how  musical !  Methinks  I  hear 
A  voice  in  every  tree,  as  though  they  loved  ; 
And  at  this  hour  towards  each  other  moved  : 


So  loving  seems  the  night,  so  soft,  and  clear. 

Groves,  streams,  dells,  flowers,  in  solemn  silence  sleep ; 
While  from  yon  terrace  or  high  castled  tower 
A  pale  light  glimmers,  which  bespeaks  the  bower 
Where  Love  expectant  breathless  watch  doth  keep  ; 
Herself  the  star,  eclipsing  those  above  her. 

That  shines,  and  to  her  chamber  lights  her  lover. 

E.  Moxon. 
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IMADAME  PAULINE  VIARDOT. 


^’^HERE  is  always  a  general  tendency  with  the  public 
X  to  specialise  art,  by  which  term  we  imply  the  limit¬ 
ing  to  a  human  being  the  possession,  or  at  least  master¬ 
ship,  of  only  one  art — a  bad  philosophy,  leading  to  the 
restriction  of  genius,  and  an  axiom  that  no  one  has 
more  completely  disproved  than  the  talented  and  accom¬ 
plished  subject  of  this  present  sketch. 

Michelle  Pauline  Garcia  was  born  in  Paris,  on  the 
1 8th  July,  1821.  She  is  the  member  of  a  family  in 
which  genius  is  hereditary,  like  that  of  the  Vernets  in 
France,  and  the  Ostades  in  Flanders,  being  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  singer  and  professor  Emmanuel  Garcia 
and  of  Joaquina  Sitchez,  who  for  a  long  time  held  a 
prominent  position  on  the  boards  of  the  principal  theatre 
of  Madrid,  and  sister  of  Maria  Felicia  Garcia,  so  world- 
renowned  as  Madame  Malibran,  and  of  Manuel  Garcia, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  of  singing  at  the 
present  day.  She  had,  moreover,  a  composer  of  no 
less  eminence  than  Ferdinand  Paer  for  her  godfather ; 
her  godmother  being  the  amiable  and  accomplished  coti- 
naisseuse  Princess  Galitzin. 

With  such  surroundings,  it  would  seem  only  natural 
that  the  little  Pauline’s  taste  should  have  been  early 
directed  towards  music  and  the  stage,  but  such  was  not 
precisely  rfie  case,  for  though  gifted  with  strong  and 
precocious  intelligence,  her  genius  seemed  so  universal 
that  it  was  for  long  impossible  to  predict  what  its  ulti¬ 
mate  and  preponderating  bent  would  be.  As  a  mere 
child  she  displayed  extraordinary  aptitude,  and  learnt 
with  singular  rapidity  everything  that  was  taught  her. 
Even  the  study  of  languages,  so  full  of  “  pains  and 
penalties”  to  most  juveniles,  was  literally  mere  “  child’s 
play  ”  to  her. 

Garcia’s  wish  was  that  his  youngest  daughter  should 
devote  herself  to  the  study  of  the  piano,  while  she 
longed  to  become  a  painter,  and  showed  at  this  early 
period  such  a  strong  talent  for  drawing,  that  it  was 
quite  enough  for  her  to  have  seen  a  person  once  to  be 
able  to  draw  from  memory  a  most  striking  and  charac¬ 
teristic  likeness.  Her  professors  for  the  pianoforte  were 
Meysenberg  and  Litz,  and  it  was  not  long  before  both 
these  eminent  musicians  declared  that  in  regard  to  style 
and  expression  their  pupil  had  nothing  further  to  learn 
from  them.  To  this  early  and  judicious  grounding  of  the 
young  Pauline  in  the  study  of  instrumental  music,  and 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  Germany  as  well  as 
Italy,  she  was  indebted  for  that  expansion  of  the  circle 
of  her  ideas  in  an  art  in  which  she  was  destined  to  hold 
a  high  position,  and  which  made  of  her  an  accomplished 
musician,  as  well  as  a  skilful  and  impassioned  singer. 

A  singer  she  was  destined  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
arranged  plans  of  her  family,  perhaps  somewhat  exclu¬ 
sively  absorbed  at  this  time  with  the  overwhelming 
successes  and  fame  of  her  elder  sister,  the  world-famed 
Malibran.  Pauline’s  taste  seemed  more  to  incline  to¬ 
wards  the  classic  composers  of  vocal  as  well  as  of 
instrumental  music,  and  while  the  opera-loving  world 


of  that  day  was  cloying  itself  with  the  luscious  melody 
of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  and  Bellini,  she  was  drawing 
deep  draughts  of  inspiration  from  the  still  purer  founts 
of  Palestrina,  Gluck,  Paisello,  and  Cimarosa. 

Pauline  Garcia  had  already  had  some  opportunity  of 
displaying  in  Paris,  at  some  concerts  given  by  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  sister,  her  striking  talents  as  a  pianist.  When 
the  family  set  out  on  a  lengthened  tour  to  London,  New 
York,  and  Mexico,  she  accompanied  them  in  their 
travels,  continuing  to  apply  herself  with  the  utmost  dili¬ 
gence  to  her  musical  studies,  and  especially  to  singing, 
to  which  art  she  had  resolved  henceforth  to  dedicate 
her  life. 

It  was  in  London,  at  (the  late)  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
that  in  the  summer  of  1839,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
she  made  her  debut  on  the  lyric  stage,  in  the  character 
of  Desdemona  in  Rossini’s  Otello.  The  timid,  shrinking 
novice  was  literally  pushed  on  to  the  stage  by  the  Otello 
of  the  evening,  the  warm-hearted,  fatherly  Lablache, 
always  as  good  as  he  was  great,  who  accompanied  the 
act  by  another,  that  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
her  forehead. 

“  II  m’a  porte  bonheur”  (it  brought  me  luck),  says 
our  heroine,  of  whom  Chorley  graphically  relates  the 
complete  success  of  her  arduous  undertaking.  “  This 
new  Garcia,”  records  this  experienced  connoisseur  and 
critic,  “  with  a  figure  hardly  formed — with  a  voice  in 
no  respect  excellent  or  equal,  though  of  extensive  com¬ 
pass — with  an  amount  of  sensitiveness  which  robbed  her 
of  half  her  power,  came  out  in  the  grand  singers’  days 
of  Italian  opera  in  London,  and  in  a  part  most  arduous 
on  every  ground  of  memory,  comparison,  and  intrinsic 
difficulty  —  Desdemona,  in  Otello.  She  looked  older 
than  her  years  ;  her  frame  (then  a  mere  reed)  quivered 
this  way  and  that ;  her  character-dress  seemed  to  puzzle 
her,  and  the  motion  of  her  hands  as  much.  Her  voice 
was  hardly  settled,  and  yet — paradoxical  as  it  may  seem 
— she  was  at  ease  on  the  stage,  because  she  brought 
thither  instinct  for  acting,  experience  of  music,  know¬ 
ledge  how  to  sing,  and — consummate  intelligence.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  with  any  one  who  saw  that  Desde¬ 
mona  on  that  night,  that  another  great  career  was  begun.” 
Her  opening  scena  was  one  introduced  and  written  for 
her  in  lieu  of  the  original,  by  Signor,  now  Sir  Michael, 
Costa,  and  at  once  placed  her  extraordinary  musical 
skill  and  powers  of  execution  beyond  dispute.  The 
reputation  won  in  Desdemona  she  sustained  in  her 
second  role.  La  Cenerentola  of  Rossini.  The  impression 
she  produced  was  even  greater  in  the  concert-room, 
though  here  she  had  to  contend  with  the  great  popu¬ 
larity  of  Madame  Persiani,  then  at  its  height.  They 
sang  duets  together  from  Tancredi  and  Semiramide,  the 
introduced  cadences  to  which  were  marvels  of  art  and 
execution,  and  which  would  have  excited  still  greater 
surprise  had  it  been  generally  known  that  they  were 
composed  and  combined  by  the  younger  singer,  a  mere 
girl  in  years.  In  the  winter  season  of  the  same  year 
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Madlle.  Pauline  Garcia  performed  at  the  Theatre  aux 
Italiens,  Paris,  with  equal  success,  the  parts  of  Desde- 
mona  and  Cenerentola,  in  which  she  had  been  so  favour¬ 
ably  received  in  London,  appearing  also  as  Rosina  in 
//  Barbiere  and  Tancredi,  a  part  in  which  her  late  sister, 
the  gifted  Malibran,  had  won  such  renown. 

The  applause  and  favour  that  welcomed  her  efforts 
was  the  more  remarkable  and  gratifying  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris  possessed  at 
that  particular  period  a  galaxy  of  talent  such  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  collect  throughout  the  world  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  numbering  among  its  members  Mario,  who 
had  also  just  made  his  debut,  Grisi,  Persian!,  Lablache, 
and  Tamburini,-and  also  because  the  memory  of  Mali¬ 
bran  was  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Parisians  as 
well  as  of  the  Ixjndon  public. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  in  some  touching  verses  on  the 
lamented  death  of  this  great  artiste,  thus  referred  to  her 
gifted  younger  sister : — 

“  Ainsi  done,  quoi  qu’on  disc,  cllc  ne  tirit  pas. 

La  source  immortelle  et  fe'conde 

Que  le  coursier  divin  fit  jaillir  sous  ses  pas ; 

Elle  cxistc  toujours  cettc  seve  dn  moude ; 

Elle  coulc,  ct  les  dieux  sont  toujours  ici-bas.”  • 

The  sparkling  stream  of  genius  bright 
Flows  on  iK'j'ond  the  tomb ; 

A  twinkling  star  from  heaven’s  own  light 
Dawns  forth  to  chase  the  gloom. 

This  same  year  was  destined  to  be  an  eventful  one 
for  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  for  it  was  in  1839  that 
she  united  herself  in  m.arriage  with  M.  Viardot,  at  that 
time  manager  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  a  gentleman  not 
.alone  celebrated  for  his  musical  t.aste  and  acumen,  but 
who  has  also  made  his  name  celebrated  in  the  world  of 
letters.  A  short  time  after  their  marri.age,  M.  and 
Madame  Viardot  set  out  for  Italy,  and  great  was  the 
benefit  which  the  latter  derived  from  visiting  this  classic 
land  of  song  and  cradle  of  genius.  She  appeared  at  the 
principal  theatres  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Moscow, 
and,  after  nearly  ten  years’  absence,  revkited  Paris  and 
London,  crowned  with  the  laurels  she  had  won,  in  par¬ 
ticular  from  musicians  and  connoisseurs.  At  Berlin 
especially  her  success  was  again  the  subject  of  wonder, 
as  the  public  of  that  city  had  hardly  recovered  from  the 
Jenny-Lind  fever. 

Madame  Viardot  reappeared  in  London  in  several 
favourite  parts,  the  principal  of  which  were  Valentine, 
in  Les  Huguenots,  Amina,  La  Sonnambula — in  which  she 
had  to  brave  the  test  of  comparison  with  her  sister, 
who  had  made  this  character  peculiarly  her  own — and 
Orpheus,  in  Gluck’s  opera — a  most  perfect  idealisation 
of  the  classic  school. 

It  was  in  the  winterand  spring  of  1848-9  th.it  she  made 
her  first  really  great  sensation  in  bothParis  and  London  by 
her  truly  grand  impersonation  of  the  character  of  Fides  in 

*  A.  do  Musset’s  Potties  Noticellet ;  tur  let  Debutt  de  Mdlles. 
Pachel  et  Pauline  Garcia. 


Le  Prophete,  a  part  which  she  is  universally  admitted  to 
have  “  created.”  Her  performance,  both  musically  and 
histrionically,  of  the  sorrowful,  woebegone  mother  of 
John  of  Leyden  was  greeted  by  the  general  public  with 
enthusiastic  plaudits,  while  the  admiration  of  the  critics 
knew  no  bounds.  Those  who,  some  ten  years  before, 
had  witnessed  her  debut  on  the  same  boards,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  her  an  intelligent  interpreter  of  Italian  music, 
a  pathetic  Desdemona,  an  arch  Rosina  and  Cenerentola, 
owned  they  had  never  supposed  her  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  such  remarkable  power  of  identification  and  depth 
of  passion  as  she  displayed  in  one  of  the  most  arduous 
parts  of  the  lyric  drama.  Her  rendering  of  this  character 
was,  indeed,  perfection,  and  all  her  successors  who  have 
attempted  it  after  her,  from  Grisi  and  Alboni  down¬ 
wards,  have  more  or  less  failed  in  the  attempt.  To 
quote  once  more  the  words  of  Mr.  Chorley,  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  discerning  of  critics,  “  There  can  be  no 
reading  of  Fides  save  hers,”  and  this  perhaps  is  why 
since  her  comparative  retirement  from  the  lyric  stage  the 
opera  seems  to  have  languished,  as  it  weie.  “Madame 
Pauline  Viardot,”  writes  Mr.  Chorley,  “  is  one  of  the 
greatest  first-class  singers  of  any  time — a  woman  of 
genius  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  it  is  universal.”  And  it  is 
in  this  respect  that  she  deserves  to  be  cited  as  a  unique 
example  in  the  history  of  singers — namely,  her  capa¬ 
bility  of  adapting  herself  to  .all  styles,  the  result  partly  of 
natural  gifts,  and  partly  of  incessant  Labour  and  study. 

Of  Italian  and  Spanish  parentage,  and  born  in  Paris, 
she  yet  spoke  and  sang,  when  in  Germ.any,  the  language 
of  Schiller  and  Goethe  with  a  purity  of  accent  which 
•astonished  the  Berlinese  themselves,  and  this  universality 
of  genius  it  was  that  en.abled  her  to  interpret  with  equal 
force  and  expression  the  compositions  of  Palestrina, 
Mozart,  Gluck,  or  Rossini ;  to  breathe  the  tender 
melancholy  strains  of  Desdemona,  or  the  noble  and 
pathetic  accents  of  Orpheus  ;  to  impart  equal  effect  to 
a  cavatina  of  the  Barbiere  or  Tancredi,  or  to  those 
Russian  or  Spanish  airs  which  she  sings  with  such 
characteristic  vivacity  and  expression. 

Madame  Viardot  reappeared  in  the  February  of  this 
year  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  at  the  second  of  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie’s  concerts,  on  which  occasion  she  sang  selections 
from  the  historical  and  classic  compositions  of  Carissimi, 
Scarlatti,  and  Gluck  in  her  own  chaste  and  incompa¬ 
rable  style,  causing  a  deep  feeling  of  regret  that  so  per¬ 
fect  and  skilled  a  musician  and  singer  should  now  so 
seldom  be  heard.  Great  in  all  she  undertakes,  it  is  in 
interpreting  the  works  of  the  classicists  that  Madame 
Viardot  specially  excels. 

In  private  life  she  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fiict  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  cynics  say,  a  woman  may 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  greatest  of  artistes  and 
the  most  exemplary  of  wives  and  mothers — that  she  may, 
in  fact,  unite  all  the  graces  and  amiable  qualities  of  her 
own  sc,\  with  the  high  aspirations  and  independence  of 
character  possessed  by  the  other. 
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HUNTING  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  AN  OLD  WHIP. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — I. 


IN  making  use  of  the  word  “  hunting,”  which,  with 
its  variations,  will  often  occur  in  this  paper,  I  do  so 
in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  England. 
In  America  the  word  is  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  all  kinds 
of  wild  animals,  with  all  manner  of  weapons  and  appli¬ 
ances,  and  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  dogs.  In 
England,  when  people  speak  of  hunting,  they  mean  the 
chase  of  certain  animals — chiefly  the  fox  and  the  hare 
— with  hounds  that  hunt  by  the  scent,  and  that  are 
usually  followed  by  sportsmen  on  horseback. 

By  reference  to  the  hunting  appointments  in  lielfs 
Life  in  London,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  packs  of  hounds,  that  Ireland  has  forty, 
and  Scotland  six,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the 
actual  number.  There  are  in  the  “  three  kingdoms  ” 
many  minor  packs  of  hounds  kept  by  private  individuals, 
or  by  subscription,  and  these  are  not  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  be  included  in  the  announcement  column  of 
Bell's  Life.  Counting  these  in,  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  packs  of  hounds  for 
the  pursuit  of  the  deer,  fox,  hare,  and  otter  are  now 
maintained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Of  the  regular  packs  kept  by  subscription,  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  is  devoted  to  the  chase  of  the  fox, 
that  being  the  animal  by  which  the  best  sport  is  afforded 
across  country.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  a  notion 
of  chivalry  connected  with  fox-hunting ;  the  fox  is 
looked  upon  as  “vermin,”  and  to  extirpate  him  by 
riding  him  down  with  hounds  is  the  only  means  of  in¬ 
suring  the  barn-yards  against  his  ravages.  And  yet  this 
is  but  the  shadow  of  an  idea,  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
fox  is  very  carefully  guarded  against.  In  all  the  fox¬ 
hunting  districts  of  Great  Britain  the  man  who  would 
kill  a  fox  with  gun  or  trap  subjects  himself  to  social 
ostracism.  The  sporting  gentry  of  the  county  give  him 
the  cold  shoulder,  and  even  the  farmers  regard  him  with 
disfavour.  For  there  is  a  strong  traditionary  love  of 
hunting  among  the  farmers,  who  are  often  keen  fox- 
hunters  themselves,  enjoying  full  liberty  to  “  follow  the 
hounds  and  any  damage  to  their  fields  or  fences  by 
the  horsemen,  or  to  their  hen-roosts  by  the  foxes,  is 
made  good  to  them  from  a  fund  subscribed  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore  the  fox  is,  in  most  districts,  tole¬ 
rated,  nay,  encouraged,  as  a  sort  of  amusing  rascal, 
whose  grand  redeeming  point  is  that  he  furnishes  the 
motive  for  the  great  national  sport. 

The  favour  with  which  that  sport  has  long  been 
viewed  in  Great  Britain  is  evident  from  the  vast  sums 
of  money  that  are  annually  expended  in  maintaining  it. 
One  of  the  great  county  distinctions  is  to  be  a  “  Master 
of  Foxhounds,’’  and  subjoin  the  cabalistic  letters 
M.  F.  H.  to  one’s  signature.  Foxhunting  has  a  litera¬ 
ture  of  its  own,  too.  Somerville’s  Chase  is  a  standard 
English  classic — a  poem  full  of  charming  pastoral 
pictures  of  rural  English  life  and  character.  Peter 


Beckford,  an  ancestor,  I  believe,  of  the  eccenl  ric  author 
of  Vathi'k,  wrote  a  book  on  hunting,  in  which  is  to  be 
discerned  that  combination  of  scholarship  and  physical 
energy  so  characteristic  of  English  gentlemen  who 
follow  field  sports.  But  the  volumes  that  have  been 
written  on  the  “  noble  art,”  as  the  votaries  of  fox¬ 
hunting  fondly  style  their  dashing  sport,  are  innumerable. 
The  ephemeral  literature  of  hunting  and  field  sports 
generally,  of  the  present  period,  may  be  styled  the 
“  Nimrod,”  that  being  the  nom  de  plume  under  which 
Apperley  wrote  so  voluminously  on  these  subjects  thirty 
or  forty  years  since.  From  him  nearly  all  the  writers 
in  the  English  sporting  papers  of  the  present  day  have 
taken  their  colour,  and  most  of  the  writers  of  books 
treating  of  hounds  and  horses  ;  and  as  Apperley  was 
the  best  of  them  all,  it  is  fair  that  this  branch  of  writ¬ 
ing  should  be  known  as  “  Nimrod  literature.’! 

And  the  pencil,  no  less  than  the  pen,  has  found  em¬ 
ployment  in  depicting  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  hunting- 
field.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  numerous  painters  by 
whom  the  sport  has  been  illustrated  in  times  long  past, 
let  me  instance  Sir  Francis  Grant,  a  painter  of  rank  and 
fashion,  and  now  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  first  essays  with  the  pencil  that  brought  Grant  into 
notice  as  an  artist  were  pictures  and  sketches  of  hunting 
scenes.  In  these  he  was  particularly  happy,  being  an 
ardent  sportsman  himself,  and  one  who,  it  is  said,  spent 
an  inherited  fortune  on  sport.  The  fine  picture  by  the 
artist  of  the  “  Meet  of  Her  Majesty’s  Buckhounds  on 
Ascot  Heath”  is  well  known  in  America,  through 
the  large  engraving  from  it.  Fifty  years  ago  the  most 
popular  delineator  of  accidents  and  incidents  of  the 
hunting-field  was  Henry  Aiken,  whose  quaint,  stiff 
plates  in  aqu.atint  or  some  such  manner  are  still  often  to 
be  seen  in  old  English  ale-houses,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  similar  resorts  in  New  York.  These,  absurd  as  they 
are  in  their  hard,  literal  renderings,  are  valuable  now, 
as  being  really  faithful  transcripts  of  what  hunting-men 
and  horses  and  hounds  looked  like  half  a  century  ago. 
Best  of  all  illustrators  of  the  hunting-field  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  period  was  John  Leech,  whose  numerous  scenes  of 
sporting  life  and  character  were  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  features  of  Punch  for  so  many  years.  No  artist 
but  Leech  ever  thoroughly  drew  an  English  hunter  :  by 
which  I  mean  the  horse  used  for  hunting,  that  being 
the  only  way  in  which  the  word  “  hunter  ”  is  applied 
by  English  sportsmen.  He  also  knew  how  to  put  a 
rider  properly  in  his  saddle,  whether  he  meant  him  to 
represent  a  good  rider  or  a  bad  one,  a  point  in  which 
none  of  the  other  delineators  of  horses  and  their  riders 
have  ever  come  near  him.  In  the  whole  extensive  range 
of  Leech’s  presentments  of  social  life  and  character, 
there  is  no  phase,  perhaps,  that  so  marks  his  wonderful 
power  of  observation  and  ability  for  rendering  action 
as  his  scenes  in  the  hunting-field. 

Englishmen  carry  the  sport  of  fox-hunting  with  them 
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wherever  they  go.  The  Duke  of  W ellington  maintained 
a  pack  of  hounds  when  he  commanded  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  no  leader  more  than  he  ever  fostered  amongst  his 
officers  a  taste  for  the  sport.  It  was  “  a  good  way  to 
make  soldiers,”  said  the  Iron  Duke.  At  Gibraltar,  in 
Australia,  and  in  Canada,  fox-hunting  is  kept  up  as  far 
as  practicable.  In  India  the  jackal  is  made  to  do  duty 
for  the  fox,  and  in  Australia  the  kangaroo ;  but  it  is  in 
the  British  Islands  only  that  the  sport  is  carried  to  any¬ 
thing  like  artistic  perfection. 

Within  the  present  century,  the  style  and  accessories 
of  fox-hunting  have  been  greatly  modified.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  the  horses  and  hounds  were 
of  a  much  heavier  and  slower  type  than  they  have  been 
since.  The  sportsmen  were  attired  much  in  the  fashion 
of  garments  in  which  George  Washington  is  generally 
represented.  Excessively  tight  buckskin  breeches  were 
among  the  affectations  of  the  sporting  dandy  of  those 
days.  I  have  been  told  by  veteran  fox-hunters  how, 
in  their  youth,  they  used  to  put  on  their  leather  breeches 
before  retiring  for  the  night.  In  those  good  old  times 
the  field  was  taken  at  early  dawn,  and  the  tedious  operation 
of  pounding  himself  into  the  tights  would  have  hazarded 
the  wearer’s  punctuality  at  the  cover-side.  Some  years  ago 
I  met  on  the  Long  Island  shore  an  aged  fisherman,  who 
told  me  that,  when  a  youth,  he  served  in  an  organisation 
called  the  “  Buckskin  Guard,”  I  think,  and  that  they 
used  to  sleep  in  their  breeches  lest  they  might  be  late 
for  morning  parade  through  trouble  in  getting  them  on. 
Scarlet — or,  as  it  is  generally  termed  in  sporting  slang, 
“  pink  ” — has  been  long  the  recognised  colour  for  the 
fox-hunter’s  costume.  Some  hunts  wear  green,  and 
there  is  one  hunt  in  England  the  uniform  of  which  is 
orange-tawny  plush.  The  old  style  of  hunting-cap, 
made  of  strong  leather  covered  with  velvet,  to  protect 
the  head  in  case  of  a  fall,  is  now  seldom  worn  by 
gentlemen.  It  is  still,  however,  as  it  has  long  been, 
the  proper  head-gear  of  the  huntsman,  or  official  who 
manages  the  hounds,  and  of  his  attendant  aid,  who  is 
styled  a  “  whipper-in  ” — a  term  commonly  abbreviated 
to  “  whip.”  of  these,  in  the  more  important  hunting 
establishments,  there  are  usually  two,  called  the  first 
and  second  whip  respectively.  The  modern  style  for  a 
hunting  gentleman  is  a  scarlet  coat,  cut  in  the  fashion  of 
a  dress-coat,  corduroy  or  buckskin  breeches,  and  very 
natty  boots  with  buff-leather  tops,  which  reach  to  within 
about  four  inches  of  the  knees.  The  ordinary  hat, 
vulgarly  known  as  a  “  stove-pipe,”  is  more  frequently 
worn  now  than  any  other. 

Until  within  forty  years,  the  class  of  hunter  used  in 
England  was  very  different  from  the  one  at  present 
ridden  to  hounds.  The  sketches  of  Aiken  will  convey 
a  better  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  hunter  than  any  others 
of  which  I  know.  He  was  a  short,  compact  horse, 
thick  in  the  crest,  and  round  in  the  hind-quarters, 
which  were  jauntily  set  off  with  a  short,  elevated  tail. 
Horses’  tails  used  to  be  nicked  underneath,  and  held  up 
with  pulleys,  until  they  grew  to  the  desired  “  cock,”  or 
angle  of  elevation.  It  was  also  the  fashion  in  those 
days  to  crop  the  ears  of  horses  off  very  close,  and  I 
myself  remember  to  have  seen  veteran  hunters  whose 
heads  had  been  thus  maltreated.  There  was  no  neces¬ 


sity  for  fast  horses  in  the  field  then,  for  the  hounds 
were  comparatively  slow,  and  did  not  require  something 
with  racing  blood  in  it  to  “  live  ”  with  them,  as  the 
hunting  expression  has  it.  In  progress  of  time  faster 
ideas  took  possession  of  people.  That  is  the  way  the 
world  goes.  Once  upon  a  time  we  were  contented 
with  stage-coaches  and  five  miles  an  hour ;  now  it  is 
nothing  but  rail  and  forty.  The  fox-hounds,  after  a 
while,  came  to  be  more  finely  bred,  until  they  became 
too  swift  for  the  steady  old  horse.  This  led  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  racing  blood  into  the  hunter  stock,  until 
the  English  hunter  became  the  bony,  fine-drawn,  lean¬ 
necked  thoroughbred  so  truthfully  presented  by  Leech 
in  his  hunting  sketches.  Owing  to  the  increased  speed 
there  is  less  “  music  ”  in  the  fox-hunt  now  than  there 
was  formerly ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  hunting  is 
more  like  steeplechasing  than  it  used  to  be,  and  none 
the  better  for  that,  perhaps. 

A  kennel  of  hounds  is  a  very  interesting  sight.  Some 
of  the  great  English  kennels  are  quite  extensive  estab¬ 
lishments,  covering,  with  their  appendages,  large  spaces 
of  ground.  A  kennel  consists  of  a  yard  inclosed  by 
high  walls,  and  with  buildings  attached  to  it.  If  con¬ 
venient,  a  stream  of  clear  water  should  pass  through 
the  inclosure,  which  also  ought  to  have  grass-plots  for 
the  hounds  to  roll  upon,  and  trees  for  shade.  Opening 
into  the  yard  are  the  sheds  or  dormitories  in  which  the 
hounds  sleep.  These  are  fitted  up  with  long  shelves 
of  plank  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  floor,  and  covered 
with  clean  straw,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hounds. 
The  kennels  open,  on  the  other  side,  into  the  feeding- 
yard.  The  principal  food  of  hounds  is  a  mess  of  oat¬ 
meal  and  potatoes,  with  which  buttermilk  is  sometimes 
mixed.  Instead  of  buttermilk,  however,  on  certain 
days  of  the  week  their  food  is  enriched  with  “greaves.” 
This  is  a  refuse  from  the  tallow-candle  factories,  and  is 
a  brown  coarse-looking  material  made  up  in  large  cakes, 
which,  when  heated,  melts  down  into  a  sort  of  pungent 
gravy,  of  which  hounds  are  very  fond.  Boiled  horse¬ 
flesh  is  another  standard  article  of  food  in  the  kennels, 
and  is  given  to  the  hounds  on  stated  days.  The  day 
before  hunting,  such  hounds  as  are  detailed  for  duty 
get  nothing  but  oatmeal  porridge  and  buttermilk,  so  as 
to  keep  them  sharp-set  for  their  work. 

In  some  kennels  the  education  of  the  hounds,  and 
the  state  of  discipline  to  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  their  keepers,  are  very  amusingly  exemplified  at 
feeding-time.  Two  or  three  large  troughs,  filled  with 
whatever  the  food  allotted  for  the  day  may  be,  are 
ranged  in  the  feeding-yard.  All  this  time  the  baying 
of  the  hounds  from  the  kennel  bespeaks  their  impatience 
for  the ,  meal.  At  last,  all  arrangements  having  been 
made,  the  doors  leading  to  the  kennel  are  thrown  open, 
and  out  rushes  the  pack,  pellmell.  A  few  cracks  from 
the  whips  of  the  huntsman  and  his  assistants  make  them 
huddle  together  at  a  little  distance  from  the  troughs. 
Then  the  huntsman,  having  made  a  careful  survey  of 
the  pack,  selects  those  hounds  that  are  poorest  in  condi¬ 
tion,  and  calls  them  out,  one  by  one,  byname,  cheering 
them  to  the  troughs.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  how 
perfectly  the  hounds  understand  this  arrangement,  and 
how  well  they  know  their  names.  But  the  most  amusing 
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part  of  the  scene  is  when  the  huntsman  raises  his  horn, 
the  blast  of  which  is  the  signal  for  all  the  hounds  to 
rush  forward  and  take  their  places  at  the  troughs.  The 
eager  eyes  with  which  they  watch  every  movement  of 
the  huntsman’s  hand,  as  he  slowly  dallies  with  the 
horn ;  the  tiptoe  straining ;  the  stretching  of  sinewy 
necks  and  standing  up  on  hind-legs — all  these  are  very 
characteristic,  and  curious  to  see.  At  last  the  shrill 
blast  is  blown,  and  in  a  moment  the  troughs  are  com¬ 
pletely  concealed  from  view  by  the  spotted  bodies  of 
the  hounds. 

In  the  field  the  discipline  of  hounds  is  equally  re¬ 
markable.  Fox-hounds  will  naturally  hunt  hares  ;  but, 
as  hares  are  much  more  plentiful  than  foxes,  and  would 
therefore  interfere  with  the  legitimate  sport  if  noticed  by 
the  hounds,  the  latter  are  strictly  educated  to  ignore  them. 
This  is  remarkably  illustrated  in  “  drawing  cover,”  or, 
in  other  words,  beating  through  a  thicket  for  a  fox. 
Hares  will  start  up  on  every  side,  before  the  very  noses 
of  the  hounds,  who  take  no  more  notice  of  them  than 
they  would  of  toy-kittens.  Should  a  young  hound 
chance  to  forget  himself,  though,  and  make  a  dash  at  a 
hare,  a  sharp  cut  from  the  thong  of  one  of  the  whips 
immediately  brings  him  to  a  sense  of  his  delinqwncy. 

The  cover-side,  at  a  “  meet,”  is  a  very  picturesque 
and  varied  scene.  A  field  or  lane  hard  by  the  copse 
that  is  first  to  be  drawn  for  a  fox,  is  usually  the  rendez¬ 
vous.  By  ten  in  the  morning  a  number  of  sportsmen, 
members  of  the  hunt,  visitors  at  the  neighbouring 
country  houses,  sporting  swells  from  a  distance,  and 
farmers,  have  assembled  at  the  cover-side.  Many  smart¬ 
looking  grooms  are  to  be  seen  there  in  charge  of  their 
masters’  hunters.  The  owners  of  these  may  have  come 
down  by  rail,  or  they  may  have  driven  down  in  their 
sporting  “  drags,”  or  ridden  upon  their  “  hacks  ” — the 
latter  term  being  here  used  to  denote  a  smart  roadster 
much  used  by  gentlemen  for  general  purposes.  No¬ 
body  ever  rides  his  hunter  to  the  cover-side  unless 
he  happens  to  live  within  an  easy  distance  of  it.  Men 
who  own  large  stables  have  usually  two  hunters  brought 
for  them  to  the  place  of  meeting.  One  of  them  is 
termed  the  “  second  horse,”  and  the  business  of  the 
light  groom  who  rides  him  is  to  keep  as  near  as  he  can 
to  the  hunt  during  the  run,  by  making  short  cuts, 
trotting  along  roads,  or  in  any  other  way,  according  to 
his  judgment.  Then,  when  the  hounds  have  come  to  a 
check  after  a  long  burst  over  the  country,  he  makes  his 
way  to  his  master  with  the  fresh  horse.  Leech  made  a 
capital  sketch  of  one  of  these  “  second  horse  men,”  who 
is  coolly  clearing  a  five-barred  gate  in  taking  a  short  cut 
on  a  noble  thoroughbred  hunter.  Men  in  scarlet  now 
come  dropping  in  by  twos  and  threes.  Some  of  them 
are  “  heavy  swells,”  whose  tremendous  whiskers  trail 
after  them  in  the  breeze.  There  are  military  men  here, 
too ;  but  these,  although  daring  riders  across  country, 
are  not  often  the  best.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  a 
portly  squire,  sometimes  well  adv.inced  in  years — a 
well-mounted  and  well-appointed  gentleman  with  rosy 
face  and  silvery  hair,  whom  everybody  seems  to  know. 
Ladies,  with  their  attendant  cavaliers,  are  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  the  throng ;  for  it  has  become  the  fashion,  of 
late  jears,  for  ladies  to  join  the  chase.  Few  of  them. 


ot  course,  ever  see  more  than  the  “  throw-ofF,”  or 
beginning  of  it,  but  there  are  exceptions  ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  now  to  find  fashionable  young  Amazons 
who  ride  across  country  with  great  pluck  and  skill. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  sporting  parson  on  the  ground. 
He  wears  a  black  coat,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  always 
of  a  strictly  clerical  cut,  and  the  rest  of  his  equipments 
are  of  the  regular  sporting  sort,  though  somewhat  sub¬ 
dued.  He  is  generally  mounted  upon  a  useful  horse, 
that  combines  the  roadster  with  the  hunter,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  parson  leaves  many  of  the 
redcoats  far  behind  him  in  the  run. 

In  a  clear  space  near  the  cover  the  hounds  are  drawn 
up,  carefully  watched  over  by  the  huntsman  and  whips. 
They  lie  lazily  about,  licking  each  other’s  ears  or  their 
own  paws.  Some  of  them  tumble  on  the  grass,  and 
others  lift  up  their  muzzles,  and  give  utterance  to  the 
peculiar  bell-like  cry  that  distinguishes  the  fox-hound. 
Near  the  pack  sits  a  gentleman  upon  a  first-class  hunter. 
Everybody,  almost,  seems  to  know  him,  and  many  of 
the  comers  exchange  greetings  with  him  as  they  pass. 
That  is  the  master  of  the  hounds.  He  is  a  man  of 
standing  in  his  county,  often  a  nobleman,  or  a  baronet, 
or  a  squire  of  landed  estates.  Several  men  of  the 
farming  class  are  generally  to  be  seen  on  these  occasions. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  breed  horses  of 
a  high  class  for  sale,  and  know  right  well  how  to  show 
them  off  to  advantage  in  the  hunting-field.  Most  of 
them  dress  in  a  knowing  and  sportsmanlike  style,  but 
they  never  wear  scarlet.  There  appears  to  be  a  social 
understanding  about  this,  and  the  farmer  who  would 
turn  out  in  pink  would  be  set  down  even  by  his  own 
class  as  “  putting  on  airs.”  A  black-muzzled  gipsy 
on  a  donkey  is  a  very  usual  feature  of  a  meet,  and  there 
arc  always  many  stragglers  on  foot — earth-stoppers  in 
tarnished  velveteen  coats,  with  sharp-looking  little  terriers 
under  their  arms  ;  gaping  country  louts  in  smock-frocks  ; 
idlers  who  pick  up  a  living  by  holding  gentlemen’s 
horses,  catching  runaways,  and  performing  such  other 
small  services  as  are  sometimes  useful  and  timely  to 
sportsmen  who  have  “  come  to  grief.” 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  cover-side  is  no  bad  place  for 
variety  of  character  and  picturesque  grouping. 

When  thesportsmen  have  mustered  in  goodly  numbers, 
the  master  of  the  hounds  gives  the  word,  and,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  and  a  “  Hie  over !”  the  huntsman 
throws  the  pack  into  cover.  Silent,  but  with  eager 
eyes,  and  chops  ready  to  “give  tongue,”  the  beautiful, 
thoroughbred  creatures,  waving  their  long  “sterns” 
(tails)  like  feathers,  plunge  into  the  thicket,  and,  with 
noses  well  down,  thread  rapidly  to  and  fro,  in  and  out, 
through  its  mazes.  Presently  the  bell-note  of  a  hound 
rings  clear  from  the  copse.  If  it  is  the  cry  of  a  trust¬ 
worthy  hound — and  the  huntsman  knows  the  voice  of 
every  member  of  his  pack — he  halloos  “  Hark  to 
Chanter  !”  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  hound  may  be, 
which  means  that  the  rest  of  the  pack  is  at  once  to  make 
for  Chanter,  and  aid  him  in  hitting  off  the  scent.  Some¬ 
times  the  first  tongue  is  given  by  a  young  hound,  and, 
if  there  be  a  suspicion  that  he  has  “  opened  ”  on  a  hare, 
or  on  anything  except  a  fox,  it  is  the  business  of  one  of 
the  whips  to  ride  up  to  the  hapless  deceiver,  if  possible, 
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and  admonish  him  with  his  whip-thong.  Now  a  tre¬ 
mendous  burst  of  hound-music  comes  from  the  whole 
pack,  and  every  man  settles  himself  in  his  stirrups  and 
tightens  his  reins,  for  it  looks  very  like  a  “  find.”  The 
cry  recedes  and  grows  fainter,  as  the  pack  gets  away 
towards  the  farther  side  of  the  cover,  for  it  is  often 
difficult  to  make  the  fox  “  break,”  especially  if  the  cover 
be  large  and  close,  and  this  is  a  moment  of  great  anxiety 
with  the  huntsman  and  whips.  Here,  again,  there 
comes  to  me  a  reminiscence  from  Leech — one  of  those 
truthful  touches  of  character  that  he  never  could  have 
seized  unless  he  had  seen  it.  The  first  whip,  “  who  is 
a  little  ruffled  because  the  fox  won’t  break,”  comes 
tearing  along  a  spongy  piece  of  ground  by  the  cover- 
side,  and  roars  out  to  a  little  cockney  rider  with  a  cigar, 
whom  he  has  nearly  knocked  over,  “  Now,  then,  sir  ! 
out  o’  the  way,  unless  you’ll  get  into  the  cover.  Mayhap 
your  ugly  mug  might  frighten  him  out !”  At  last  the 
welcome  cry  of  “  Gone  away  !”  is  heard  from  some  one 
of  the  watchers  along  the  skirts  of  the  thicket.  The 
fox,  finding  himself  hotly  pressed  by  the  hounds,  and 
his  proper  retreat  closed  against  him  (the  “  earths  ”  or 
holes  in  which  the  foxes  burrow  are  attended  to  by  the 
earth-stoppers  the  night  before  a  hunt,  while  the  foxes 
are  out),  has  taken  to  the  open  country,  and  his  purpose 
now  is  to  make  for  the  next  cover,  which  may  be  miles 
distant ;  and  there  he  goes  up  the  slope  yonder,  with 
his  belly  almost  touching  the  ground,  and  his  brush 
sticking  straight  out  behind  ! 

Now  the  huntsman  rings  out  a  blast  from  his  horn 
to  bring  the  hounds  together,  as  he  gallops  his  horse  to 
the  spot  where  the  fox  broke.  The  gallant  pack  tears 
madly  through  the  cover,  and,  as  the  hounds  come 
plunging  and  bounding  out  from  it,  the  huntsman  lays 
them  on  by  stooping  low  from  his  saddle,  and  waving 
his  cap  close  down  to  the  ground  with  a  cheery 
“  Halloo  !”  Then,  with  a  tremendous  burst  from  every 
throat,  away  go  the  hounds,  “  breast  high,”  that  is, 
with  their  heads  well  up,  for  well-bred  fox-hounds 
never  put  their  noses  to  the  ground  when  the  scent  is 
hot.  There  they  go  at  a  terrific  pace — twenty-five  or 
thirty  couple  of  keen-scented,  long-winded,  ravenous 
pursuers,  hot  on  the  trail  of  one  small  red-furred  fugitive 
with  a  sharp  nose,  a  sharper  wit,  and  a  long  bushy  tail ! 

And  now  every  man  who  means  to  ride  to  the  hounds 
and  see  the  hunt  through  must  make  up  his  mind  for 
action,  and  that  quickly.  He  who  loiters  now  is  thrown 
out  for  the  day.  The  huntsman,  now  that  his  hounds 
are  fairly  off,  takes  his  horse  well  in  hand,  and,  dashing 
him  at  a  fence  that  intervenes  between  him  and  the 
pack,  clears  it  cleverly,  gives  head  to  his  horse,  and 
steers  straight  on  the  line  of  chase.  The  two  whips 
lag  behind  for  a  moment,  to  look  after  any  hounds  that 
may  come  straggling  from  the  cover,  and  then  follow 
their  leader.  Such  crack  riders  as  happen  to  be  out  for 
the  day  then  take  their  ground,  each  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  Some  follow  nearly  on  the  line  of  the 
hounds.  One  or  two  swerve  a  little  to  the  right  or  left, 
where  they  know  that  the  ground  is  good  for  riding 
over ;  for  every  stanch  rider  to  hounds  does  all  he  can 
during  a  run  to  spare  his  horse,  and  take  as  little  out  of 
him  as  possible.  I  remember  an  old  sketch  of  Aiken’s, 


in  which  he  shows  the  steady  fox-hunter  galloping 
through  an  open  gate,  while  “  snob  ”  flies  his  horse 
over  the  fence  within  an  inch  of  the  hinge-post.  Some 
old  stagers,  who  are  heavy  weights  now,  and  rather 
more  careful  of  themselves  than  they  used  to  be  twenty 
years  ago,  take  to  the  lane,  down  which  they  gallop  to 
a  point  from  which  they  will  find  roads  and  easy  field¬ 
riding  in  the  direction  for  which  the  fox  is  heading. 
Probably  there  arc  one  or  two  spills  at  the  first  fence 
after  leaving  cover,  followed  by  the  common  incident  of 
a  horse  careering  away  after  the  hounds  without  his 
rider.  After  two  or  three  fences  have  been  crossed,  the 
field — that  is,  the  horsemen  composing  the  hunt — begins 
to  scatter.  The  best  riders  may  be  seen  well  to  the 
front,  keeping  clear  of  each  other  as  they  go ;  for  it  is 
dangerous  work  to  follow  in  one  track,  because,  if  one 
rider  goes  down,  he  is  apt  to  trip  up  the  next,  and  so 
on.  The  fences  are  of  almost  every  variety.  There 
are  deep  ditches,  the  banks  of  which  are  protected  with 
stiff  thorn  hedges.  Timber  post 'and  rail  fences  are 
common  obstacles.  Sometimes  they  are  double,  and  it 
is  nice  work  to  hand  a  horse  over  the  first  one,  with 
hardly  room  for  him  when  he  lands  to  gather  himself 
for  a  leap  over  the  next.  Many  hunting  districts  are 
intersected  by  wide  and  deep  brooks,  and  these  are  a 
great  terror  to  some  otherwise  plucky  horses,  that 
would  face  anything  rather  than  water.  “  How  did  you 
get  over  the  brook  ?”  is  a  question  commonly  put  to  a 
man  who  has  returned  from  a  run  with  the  hounds. 
Winding  away  there,  fiir  along  the  pastures,  is  a  line  of 
pollard  willows,  and  they  mark  the  course  of  the  brook. 
The  spotted  hounds,  so  close  together  that  one  might 
“  cover  them  with  a  blanket,”  as  the  old  sporting  phrase 
has  it,  have  reached  the  line  of  willows,  and  are  splashing 
and  struggling  across  the  brook.  A  momentary  check 
after  they  have  emerged  from  it,  and  now  they  are  off 
again,  breast  high,  and  with  but  little  music,  for  the 
pace  is  too  severe  for  that,  and  the  hounds  of  to-day 
are  but  poor  musicians  compared  with  those  of  a  gene¬ 
ration  or  two  ago.  Yonder  comes  a  scattered  troop  of 
redcoats  thundering  down  the  pastures  to  the  brook. 
There  can  be  no  shirking  here,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  for  a  mile  or  so  the  brook  presents  the  same  face, 
and  that  it  has  to  be  ridden  over  or  into  by  him  who 
would  keep  well  with  the  hounds.  Twenty  horsemen 
charge  it  at  twenty  several  points.  Some  get  clear  over 
in  a  fly.  Three  or  four  go  bodily  in,  the  water  splash¬ 
ing  so  high  over  them  as  to  make  a  spray-cloud  in 
which  an  iris  might  sit,  so  that  for  a  moment  they  are 
no  longer  seen — dashing,  impetuous  riders  all,  and 
given  to  going  blindly  at  everything  that  offers.  Here 
comes  a  stalwart  farmer  in  a  green  coat  and  white  hat, 
mounted  upon  a  splendid  iron-grey  horse  that  sails  over 
the  water  like  a  bird,  and  surges  on  after  the  chase  with 
a  long,  swinging  stride.  A  well-known  horseman,  on  a 
fiery  chestnut  that  has  a  trick  of  refusing  his  fences,  is 
the  next  that  faces  the  brook,  for  which  he  makes  at  a 
somewhat  narrower  spot  between  two  pollard  willows. 
His  horse  refuses,  and  veers  round  along  the  bank  with 
a  sudden  swerve.  Turning  him  straight  round,  with 
an  exclamation  that  does  not  sound  exactly  like  a  blessing, 
the  experienced  rider  rushes  him  back  up  the  field  some 
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fty  yards,  and  then,  bringing  him  round  again,  holds 
him  with  firm  hands  straight  for  the  brook,  cramming 
the  spurs  into  him  this  time,  and  over  it  they  go  in 
beautiful  style.  It  is  not  every  horseman  who  could  do 
that,  and  he  is  loudly  cheered  by  two  or  three  riders 
who  have  also  got  safely  over,  and  are  now  rattling 
away  by  his  side.  And  now  the  hounds  have  come  to 
a  check.  The  huntsman  is  with  them,  and  is  “  making 
casts,”  that  is,  cheering  his  hounds  hither  and  thither 
with  waves  of  his  hand,  obedient  to  which  the  pack 
spreads  itself  in  every  direction,  now  with  noses  well  to 
the  ground.  Availing  themselves  of  the  check,  expe¬ 
rienced  riders  dismount,  slacken  girths,  and  lead  their 
foaming  horses  up  and  down.  At  last  a  stanch  old 
hound  gives  tongue,  and  bounds  away  at  a  furious  pace. 
“  Hark  to  Jupiter  !”  is  now  the  word,  and  presently  the 
chase  is  wheeling  onward  as  hotly  as  before,  the  fore¬ 
most  riders,  reinforced  by  a  few  whom  the  check  has 
enabled  to  come  up,  taking  their  ground  as  at  the  start. 
Immediately  ahead,  now,  and  about  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  start,  there  is  another  cover — this  time,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  prickly  shrub  called  gorse  or  furze.  In 
this  there  are  a  couple  of  fox-earths,  but  whether  these 
have  been  stopped  or  not  is  known  to  but  few  who  are 
following  the  hounds.  The  fox  has  never  been  in  view 
since  he  broke,  but  now  his  line  is  revealed  to  the 
riders  by  the  chattering  magpies  that  are  fluttering  over 
the  hedge  a  little  this  side  of  the  cover.  They  are  very 
cunning  and  garrulous  ;  and  whenever  a  fox  makes  his 
appearance  near  them,  they  are  sure  to  follow  his 


course  with  much  vituperative  chatter  and  scathing 
shriek.  As  the  chase  nears  the  cover,  the  fox  is  in 
view  for  a  short  time,  during  which  the  hounds  redouble 
their  efforts,  and  strain  every  sinew  and  muscle,  mad¬ 
dened  at  the  sight  of  him.  Then  he  disappears  in  the 
prickly  mazes  of  the  gorse,  into  which  the  hounds  soon 
plunge  after  him.  The  huntsman  and  three  or  four  of 
the  hard  riders  are  up,  and,  following  the  hounds  by 
such  open  spaces  as  they  can  find  winding  through 
this  very  embarrassing  kind  of  cover,  they  see  them 
lying  and  lolling  about  on  the  ground,  baying  every 
now  and  then  at  a  hole  that  had  once  been  a  rab¬ 
bit’s  burrow,  but  which  had  some  time  since  been  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  by  Master  Reynard  into  a  dwelling 
for  himself.  And  so  the  fox  has  “  gone  to  earth,”  and 
the  hunt  is  up  for  the  day. 

Or  it  may  happen  that  the  fox’s  retreat  has  been  cut 
off  by  the  earth-stoppers,  in  which  case  he  may  either 
be  run  into  and  killed  by  the  hounds  in  the  cover,  or  he 
may  get  away  again,  and  lead  them  another  long  spin 
over  the  country  to  some  other  well-known  sanctuary  of 
his,  miles  away,  perhaps.  When  hounds  have  run  into 
and  killed  a  fox,  they  are  whipped  off  for  a  moment, 
and  the  huntsman,  having  cut  the  fox’s  brush  off,  hands 
it  to  the  rider  who  has  first  “  come  in  at  the  death,”  by 
whom,  according  to  etiquette,  it  is  presented  to  any 
young  Diana  of  the  occasion  who  may  chance  to  be  up 
in  time.  The  brush  is  affixed  to  the  headstall  of  her 
horse’s  bridle  as  a  trophy,  and  the  fox  is  thrown  to  the 
vociferous  and  angry  pack. 


PICKING  UP  A  LIVING. 


The  connection  between  combs  and  emigration  may 
not  be  obvious,  but  it  is  very  clear  to  my  mind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  intending  emigrant,  the  very  last 
thing  before  his  departure,  must  make  a  practice  of 
going  out  begging,  with  a  comb  for  sale.  At  least,  that 
is  my  experience.  But  each  class  in  the  community  has 
a  separate  tribe  of  parasites  to  prey  upon  it. 

I  am  a  schoolmaster,  and,  as  such,  suffer  from  the 
peculiar  tribe  of  shabby-genteel  out-at-elbows  beggars, 
who  devote  themselves  to  studying  how  to  live  upon  us. 
The  howling  beggar,  with  family  chorus  ;  the  horny- 
handed  beggar,  out  of  work,  who  wants  twopence  for 
a  night’s  lodging  the  beggar  who  was  blown  up  in  a 
colliery  accident,  and  unhappily  reduced  to  live  upon 
tracts  ;  the  old  soldier  or  old  sailor  beggar,  with  songs  ; 
the  wives  of  them  all,  with  pincushions,  whose  husbands 
have  deserted  them  (only  to  beg  in  the  next  street) — 
none  of  these  trouble  me.  My  beggars  would  deceive 
the  very  elect.  They  come  coached  up  with  particulars 
as  to  my  name,  profession,  income,  and  prospects  ; 
engaging  me  in  private  conversation  for  some  minutes 
before  my  suspicions  about  their  intentions  are  aroused. 

This  is  the  style.  I  am  in  school.  A  message  is 
brought  that  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  me  very  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  will  not  detain  me.  He  has  been  shown 
into  a  room.  I  see  him  to  be  a  young  person,  very 


shabby  genteel,  and  smelling  strongly  of  tobacco — a 
person  with  whom  I  am  totally  unacquainted.  I  am 
sure  he  is  a  beggar,  but  I  can’t  turn  him  out  till  I’ve 
listened  to  what  he  has  to  say.  He  comes  across  the 
room  with  a  faint  smile,  addressing  me  by  name,  and 
offering  his  hand  to  be  shaken. 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Cray.  I  hope  I  see  you  well, 
sir.”  (I  shake  his  hand,  not  seeing  how  to  help  my¬ 
self.)  “  I  trust  you  will  pardon  the  intrusion.  My 
name  is  Thompson — George  Thompson.  You  may 
have  heard  the  name  casually  in  the  profession  ?  No  ? 

I  was  usher  in  a  large  school  in  - ,  North  Wilts. 

You  may  remember  how  the  fever  went  through  the 
school ;  ruined  it,  Mr.  Cray.  Place  was  sold  off.  I’ve 
been  out  of  a  berth  ever  since.  Lived  on  my  savings  till 
now.  Tried  everywhere  to  get  a  place  and  can’t. 
Profession’s  quite  overdone,  sir.  I’m  going  to  cut  it 
altogether.  Very  fortunate  you  are  doing  so  well,  Mr. 
Cray.  Wish  I  were  you.  The  fact  is,  I’m  going  to 
emigrate.  Going  to  Canada  next  Monday.  Am  going 
out  with  three  other  fellows  from  Portsmouth,  and  just 

to  get  a  bit  of  bread  till  then  we’ve  each  of  us -  The 

fact  is,  Mr.  Cray,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you.  I’ve  got - ” 

“  Quite  so,”  I  cut  in,  seeing  him  put  his  hand  into 
his  coat  pocket — “  you’ve  got  the  inevitable  comb  for 
sale,  the  last  thing  before  you  ‘  brush.’  This  rigmarole 
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won’t  do  for  me.  I’ve  had  four  combs  here  within  ten 
days,  and  all  going  to  emigrate.  If  you  simply  came 
and  told  me  you  were  hard  up,  that  it  was  your  own 
fault,  and  that  you  had  been  a  scoundrel,  I  might  have 
assisted  you — I  should  certainly  have  believed  you — but 
I  can’t  swallow  so  many  combs.” 

George  Thompson  immediately  bursts  into  tears,  con¬ 
fesses  he  has  gone  wrong  and  got  into  bad  company, 
says  that  I  bring  his  aged  mother’s  words  to  his  remem¬ 
brance,  declares  I  am  a  true  friend  for  speaking  plainly 
to  him,  admits  he  never  intended  to  emigrate,  although 
he  really  does  know  some  fellows  who  are  going  abroad 
next  week,  protests  he  will  reform  immediately,  but  is 
starving.  Will  I  help  him  ? 

I  say  no.  Down  he  goes  on  his  knees,  clutches  my 
hand,  weeps  on  it  copiously,  and  begs.  My  school  is 
waiting.  I  can  hear  a  very  disorderly  hum  rising  in 
the  schoolroom.  I  must  get  back  to  my  boys.  George 
Thompson  knows  it  too.  The  more  I  talk,  the  more 
he  talks.  He  rejoices  inwardly  to  see  how  fidgety  I 
get,  well  knowing  he  has  me  at  his  mercy.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  cither  to  turn  him  out  neck  and  crop, 
and  risk  a  summons  for  assault,  or  give  him  a  shilling. 
I  choose  the  latter  course,  as  being  least  trouble,  and 
get  rid  of  him.  From  the  schoolroom  window  I  see 
him  go  straight  into  a  neighbouring  public-house. 

Here  is  another  of  my  friends.  A  long,  affable  man  of 
middle  age.  He  wears  old  black  kid  gloves,  a  paper 
collar,  and  a  long  coat  in  just  the  last  stage  of  re¬ 
spectability,  imparting  an  artificial  air  of  decency  to  his 
appearance. 

“  Ah,  Mr.  Cray,”  he  says,  with  a  burst  of  good¬ 
nature,  “  how  are  you  ?  I’m  glad  to  see  you  are  looking 
so  well.  You’ve  got  a  very  flourishing  school.  Doing 
pretty  well,  I  hope — ah  ?  Inspector  been  down  lately  ? 
Mr.  Brindley  takes  your  district,  I  believe  ?  Ah,  yes, 
so  I  understand.  Very  good  man,  Mr.  Brindley,  but  a 
little  severe,  don’t  you  think — ah  ?’’ 

I  feel  this  is  going  to  end  in  a  shilling,  but  I  pull  him 
up  short,  and  doggedly  ask  what  he  wants. 

“  Ah,  trespassing  on  your  time,  I  see.  Very  good  of 
you.  I’m  sure.  Fact  is,  I  lost  my  position  as  Govern¬ 
ment  schoolmaster  through  prolonged  illness.  Reduced 
to  a  mere  skeleton.  Berth  filled  up.  Have  applied  for 
every  vacancy.  More  than  seventy  applicants  for  the  last. 
Spent  every  penny  I  had  in  doctors.  Beg  pardon,  you 
are  not  a  married  man,  I  presume,  Mr.  Cray  ?” 

“  I  am  a  married  man,”  I  returned  severely. 

“  Ah,  then  you  can’t  know  the  misery  of  being 
laid  up  three  months  with  rheumatic  fever  in  lodgings. 
No  attentions,  no  comforts,  landlady  a  regular  harpy, 
Mr.  Cray.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  I  am  reduced 
to  a  state  of  complete  destitution.  You  might  not 
think  it  from  my  appearance.  Ah,  sir.  I’ve  a  decent 
coat,  but  neither  waistcoat  nor  shirt  underneath  it.” 
Here  he  unbuttons  his  coat  for  my  inspection,  and 
takes  the  opportunity  to  draw  out  a  small  packet  from  his 
breast-pocket,  then  in  a  lower  voice  he  concludes — “  I’ve 
a  few  very  nice  steel  pens  here,  and - ” 

I  am  certain  he  is  an  impostor.  “  No,”  I  tell  him, 
“  you  may  be  a  person  accustomed  to  steal  pens.  They 
are  not  in  my  way.”  I  threaten  him  with  the  police. 


But  all  in  vain.  The  man  will  talk  for  another  hour. 
He  knows  his  box  of  pens  is  just  sufficient  pretence  of 
trading  to  prevent  his  being  given  in  charge  as  a  vagrant 
beggar.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  he  is  wasting  my 
time,  and  going  to  get  a  shilling  out  of  me  to  bribe  him 
to  go.  He  gets  it.  I  know  I  am  a  fool. 

There  is  another  representative  of  the  class  to  which 
I  allude — viz.,  the  man  who  is  going  to  a  situation  some 
twenty  miles  away.  He  is  generally  going  to  enter  on 
his  duties  next  Tuesday,  and  has  no  idea  how  he  can 
live  till  then,  or  where  he  can  get  clothes  sufficiently 
decent  to  enable  him  to  appear  in  a  schoolroom.  To 
show  you  he  has  no  pride,  he  actually  walked  all  the 
way  from  So-and-so,  and  is  going  to  walk  the  rest  of 
his  journey.  It  is  only  temporary  assistance  he  needs — 
a  coat  or  waistcoat  and  the  loan  of  half-a-crown — just 
to  keep  up  the  respectability  of  the  profession  till  he  gets 
into  work  again.  I  used  to  believe  in  this  sort  of  man. 

A  rather  delicate-looking,  but  very  knowing,  young 
man  of  this  kidney  once  came  and 'threw  me  quite  off 
my  guard  by  beginning  in  a  different  style  to  our  usual 
professors  of  penury. 

“  Mr.  Cray,  sir — I’m  come  to  beg.  Don’t  turn  me 
away.  I’ve  never  done  it  before,  sir.  Fm  going  to  a 
situation  at  Exbury,  and  really  haven’t  the  means  to  get 
there  or  clothes  to  appear  in.  I  know  the  boys  are  fond 
of  you  (I’ve  been  talking  to  some  of  them),  and  that 
shows  me  you  are  a  good  and  generous-hearted  man.  If 
I  can  get  this  situation  ”  (he  produced  some  letters  from 
Exbury  which  I  hardly  believed  were  forgeries)  “  I  can 
keep  it  and  be  as  respectable  a  man  as  you  are.  There 
are  very  few  persons  I  could  beg  of,  but  your  character 
is  written  in  your  face.  You  will  not  suffer  a  man  of 
education,  in  the  same  profession,  to  go  to  the  wall  for 
such  a  trifle  as  I  want.  I’m  going  to  walk  it — every 
step.  Half-a-crown,  only  the  loan  of  it,  will  set  me 
up  handsomely — I  wouldn’t  take  more,  not  if  you  pressed 
it  on  me.  But  there  is  one  other  matter — I  can  confide 
in  you,  sir.  My  coat  hides  the  defect  now — but  have 
you  got  a  pair  of  trousers  you  could  give  me  V' 

He  ran  on  a  good  deal  more  in  this  strain,  so  rapidly 
and  earnestly;,  and  seeming  to  depend  so  sincerely  on  my 
assistance,  while  the  tears  seemed  just  ready  to  fill  his 
large,  and  certainly  handsome,  eyes  in  case  of  refusal, 
that  I  yielded. 

His  trousers  were  certainly  in  a  sad  condition.  In 
other  respects,  as  he  said,  he  thought  he  might  pass 
muster  in  a  schoolroom.  I  lent  him  half-a-crown  and 
gave  him  a  pair  of  plaid  trousers  I  had  worn  in  the  school¬ 
room.  They  were  not  cast-off  garments  at  all,  but 
the  plaid  was  of  a  too  large  and  conspicuous  pattern  for 
me,  insomuch  that  my  boys  made  fun  of  it.  The  young 
man  appeared  deeply  affected  at  my  generosity. 

“  Mr.  Cray,  sir,”  he  said,  “  you  will  never  repent 
this.  All  I  ask  is,  when  \do  get  this  situation  and  come 
back  to  you  in  after  life,  dressed  as  a  gentleman,  that 
you  will  never  throw  it  in  my  teeth  that  I  have  been  a 
— a  beggar  ”  (here  he  burst  out  crying),  “  that  you  will 
never  damage  me  with  the  public  by  saying — ‘  That 
man,  whom  everyone  now  respects,  I  once  knew  as  a — 

a - ’  No,  Mr.  Cray,  I  am  sure  you  •won’t.  Your 

generous  nature  would  revolt  from  it,  sir.  Excuse  these 
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tears,  but  I  have  not  received  a  kind  word,  or  had  a 
kind  action  done  me,  since  I  bid  adieu  to  my  poor 
mother.  Have  you  a  mother,  Mr.  Cray  ?” 

The  poor  boy  was  so  much  overcome  that  I  gave  him 
some  lunch,  and  after  he  had  departed,  with  many  pro¬ 
testations  of  gratitude,  I  certainly  did  feel  something  of 
that  inward  satisfaction  which  a  man  who  has  done  an 
unselfish  deed  has  a  right  to  feel. 


The  wretched  little  impostor  was  taken  into  custody 
the  same  night  for  getting  drunk  and  disorderly  about 
the  streets  on  my  half-crown,  and  a  week  afterwards  I 
discovered,  to  the  confusion  of  myself  and  family — 
albeit  to  the  no  small  merriment  of  the  boys — that  my 
cherished  plaid  trousers  had  been  hanging  outside  a 
marine  storedealer’s  shop  for  six  mortal  days,  marked, 
“  Cheap,  5s.  6d.” 


SCENTS,  PERFUMES,  AND  FLAVOURS. 


IN  autumnal  planting  forget  not  to  cluster  about  your 
house  all  the  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  especially 
the  aromatic  sorts.  They  have  not  only  the  gift  of 
pleasing  the  most  refined  of  all  senses,  but  the  office  of 
conservators  of  health.  Recent  investigations  by  re¬ 
nowned  savatis  disclose  the  fact  that  ozone,  the  life- 
giving,  life-renewing  principle  of  the  air,  is  largely 
exhaled  by  certain  plants  of  sweet  savour.  Indeed, 
more  of  this  pure  element  is  given  out  by  them  than  by 
any  chemical  combination  known.  The  use  of  flowers 
is  discovered  at  last !  Not  the  vestige  of  excuse  for 
any  utilitarian  sneer  at  their  culture  is  left.  And  now 
crowd  the  courtyard  and  balcony  with  all  the  wealth  of 
fragrance  a  summer  season  can  know.  The  same 
authority  declares  it  a  measure  of  sanitary  prudence  to 
plant  these  flowers  largely  in  all  malarious,  unhealthy, 
and  marshy  places,  for  they  act  as  disinfectants.  All 
the  bad  effects  of  shrubbery  are  due  to  too  close  plant¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  deprive  the  house  and  grounds  of  sunlight. 
It  is  only  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun’s  rays  that  they 
exert  their  healing  power.  A  single  perfumy  pine  will 
diffuse  wholesome  vapour  over  an  area  of  thrice  its 
breadth  of  shade  if  planted  in  open  ground.  Cedars, 
spruce,  firs,  larch,  and  all  gum-bearing  and  odorous 
trees,  have  this  beneficial  property  ;  and  we  hope  to  see 
the  time  when  they  will  displace  the  weakly  poplar  in 
city  streets.  The  sweet-scented  shrub  and  flowering 
currant,  roses  and  azaleas,  have  the  property  of  yielding 
ozone  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  purely  sweet  flowers. 
The  early  spring  blossoms,  jonquil,  hyacinth,  and  sweet 
alyssum,  are  charged  with  ozone,  as  one  may  say,  while, 
in  after  months,  the  clove-pink,  heliotrope,  mignonette, 
all  kinds  of  mint,  in  or  out  of  flower,  tuberose,  and 
honeysuckle  keep  up  the  succession. 

Having  these  rich  materials  at  hand,  what  woman  of 
taste  will  not  desire  to  preserve  some  souvenir  sur¬ 
charged  with  the  soul  of  the  summer’s  delight  ?  Boxes 
of  heliotrope,  mignonette,  and  pansies  in  the  window 
sweeten  the  air  of  her  dwelling ;  but  for  her  personal 
delectation  why  should  she  not  arrest  the  perfumes  of 
midsummer  ?  To  do  this  by  the  aid  of  modern  science 
is  very  simple.  A  small,  wide-mouthed  glass  Jar,  such 
as  are  used  by  museums  for  specimens  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  should  be  filled  with  ether,  and  closed  with  a 
glass  stopper  dipped  in  glycerine  to  thoroughly  exclude 
the  air.  Fill  this  jar  during  the  season  with  the  fresh 
blossoms  of  any  fragrant  plant,  cut  after  the  dew  is  dry, 
and  stripped  of  leaf  and  stem  as  well  as  calyx.  The 


petals  alone  of  roses,  violets,  tuberoses,  or  pinks  should 
be  used ;  heliotrope  should  be  cut  close  to  the  panicle 
of  bloom.  Of  course  a  jar  is  allotted  to  each  kind  of 
blossom.  The  ether  has  the  property  of  taking  up  the 
fragrant  particles  from  flowers,  and  when  evaporated  in 
deodorised  alcohol  leaves  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant 
behind,  a  very  few  drops  of  which  give  a  delicious  ex¬ 
tract.  Quantities  of  flowers  are  required,  and  the  petals 
in  the  jar  should  be  changed  for  fresh  ones  every  day. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  essay  such  delicate  expe¬ 
riments  as  the  above  may  be  pleased  to  try  these  simple 
compounds.  A  charming  recipe  for  scent-powder  to  be 
used  for  wardrobes,  boxes,  &c.,  far  finer  than  the  mixtures 
sold  at  the  shops,  is  the  following: — Corianders,  orris 
root,  rose  leaves,  and  aromatic  calamus,  each  one  ounce  ; 
lavender  flowers,  two  ounces-,  rhodium-wood,  one- 
fourth  of  a  drachm  -,  musk,  five  grains.  These  are  mixed 
and  reduced  to  coarse  powder.  The  scent  on  clothes  is 
as  if  all  fragrant  garden  flowers  had  been  pressed  in  their 
folds.  A  perfume  for  note-paper,  said  to  be  that  used 
by  the  Queen,  is  made  of  powdered  starch,  one-half 
ounce ;  fresh  orris  powder,  the  same  -,  attar  of  roses, 
ten  drops.  Put  this  into  bags  and  keep  in  the  writing- 
desk  with  paper,  as  we  have  stated. 

All  delicious  flavours  may  be  imprisoned  by  keeping 
the  delicate  substance  in  deodorised  alcohol.  How  de¬ 
odorised  ?  By  filtering  through  animal  charcoal  or  bone- 
black  in  powder.  The  black  may  be  used  many  times 
over.  A  thick  flannel  bag  with  wire  at  the  top  will 
answer  for  the  filter.  Fill  it  with  the  black  dust,  and 
pour  the  alcohol  in  it,  leaving  it  to  settle  through.  Have 
wide-mouthed  bottles  with  glass  stoppers  ready,  and 
half-fill  with  alcohol  -,  then  fill  with  powdered  orange 
or  lemon  peel,  peach  leaves,  almonds,  slices  of  pine¬ 
apple,  raspberries,  or  fresh  cherries  ;  and  the  housewife 
will  have  a  finer  assortment  of  flavours  than  any  manu¬ 
facturer  will  furnish  her.  If  she  wishes,  however,  to 
imitate  flavours  which  in  the  natural  form  are  out  of 
reach,  it  is  best  to  use  compounds  of  which  she  is  not 
ignorant.  Strawberry,  with  a  strong  tincture  of  orris  and 
very  little  acetic  ether — one  ounce  of  the  tincture  to  one- 
eighth  of  ether.  Strong  tincture  of  orris  root  resembles 
raspberry.  Pine-apple  is  made  with  butyric  ether,  the 
acid  itself  coming  from  the  transformation  of  rancid 
butter  by  a  chemical  process.  Very  little  of  these  pre¬ 
parations  is' needed  to  give  the  desired  flavour.  Four 
ounces  of  the  tinctures  mentioned  will  supply  flavour 
enough  for  constant  use  during  a  whole  summer. 
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OFFICIOUS  FRIENDS. 


WITHIN  the  circle  of  every  one’s  acquaintance  there 
are  certain  painstaking  and  somewhat  ingenious 
individuals  who  are  constantly  engaged  in  working  mis¬ 
chief  under  the  impression  that  they  are  doing  a  wonder¬ 
ful  deal  of  good.  Without  exactly  characterising  such 
persons  as  being  plagues,  they  come,  nevertheless,  so 
near  the  mark  that  we  are  willing  to  admit  their  claims 
to  a  title  of  almost  equal  rank.  Such  industry  as  theirs, 
and  the  unimpeachable  devotion  which  appears  to  influ¬ 
ence  their  conduct,  deserve,  however,  high  recognition, 
and  were  it  not  that  they  pursue  courses  prejudicial  to 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  less  peculiarly  constituted 
individuals,  none  would  deny  them  that  gratification. 
But  though  in  one  direction  they  .acquire  no  reputation 
of  an  enviable  character,  they  graduate  for  distinction  in 
another,  and  which  is  no  doubt  the  only  right  way  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  as  being  lasting,  and  what  is 
of  great  importance,  perfectly  distinct  from  all  other 
worldly  considerations. 

Many  people  care  very  little  how  they  are  elevated  so 
long  as  they  do  attain  to  some  height  above  ordinary 
mortals — it  is  so  unendurable  to  be  lost  in  the  mass — 
and  consequently  their  energy  and  ingenuity  are  exerted 
to  the  utmost  extent  at  all  times  and  seasons  to  secure  a 
foothold  on  the  ladder  of  notoriety.  This  is  specially 
so  with  our  officious  friends,  to  the  dire  misfortune  of 
all  their  acquaintances.  Whether  it  is  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  by  no  possible  chance  are  they  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  ordinary  channels  to  fame,  and  therefore 
must  traverse  roundabout  p.iths  and  such  as  are  .avoided 
by  cleverer  men  and  women,  or  that  the  natural  bent  of 
their  brains  carries  them  in  totally  different  directions  to 
that  which  more  reasonable  beings  would  take,  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  that  they  do  work  in  strange  ways  and 
places  in  search  of  a  reputation  for  great  industry,  skill, 
and  self-denial  is  apparent  to  every  one.  In  this  respect 
their  ambition  is  as  insatiable  as  their  zeal  is  unflagging. 
They  are  benevolent  too,  and  so  dreadfully  amiable  that 
a  casual  visitor  from  another  planet  might  say  of  the 
Earth  that  after  all  it  was  not  such  a  wicked  world  as 
what  its  inhabitants  imagined.  But  the  quality  which 
is  most  significantly  conspicuous  is  the  spirit  of  research, 
the  keen  scent  your  true  officious  friend  betrays  for 
discovery  whenever  he  or  she  dreams  of  things  going 
wrong.  A  hint  is  sufficient  to  rouse  this  human  hound 
and  send  him  coursing  after  evidence  which  is  certain  to 
be  misinterpreted  to  somebody’s  disadvantage.  Jones, 
for  instance,  has  been  heard  to  say  that  Robinson  was 
mean.  Mr.  Clatter,  our  officious  friend,  is  terribly 
scandalised,  and  feels  bound  to  seek  the  ear  of  the 
maligned  person  and  make  him  acquainted  with  Jones’s 
improper  language.  He  does  so,  and  also  states  what 
he.  Clatter,  would  do  and  say  under  the  circumstances, 
which  probably  proves  sufficient  to  establish  open 
warfare  between  two  bosom  friends.  Or  perhaps  Mr. 
Clatter  observes  some  little  display  of  womanly  authority 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  his  ideas  of  matrimonial 


government.  Instantly  he  conceives  it  his  duty  as  a 
Christian  to  seize  the  husband’s  button  and  remind  him 
of  what  is  written  in  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
concerning  men’s  sovereignty  over  women.  The  victim 
becomes  probably  suddenly  ten.icious  of  his  power,  and 
as  quickly  asserts  it,  prompted  by  Clatter,  who  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  pe.ace  in  the  household 
the  wife  must  be  taught  the  value  of  obedience.  But 
this  ground  is  sometimes  very  dangerous,  for  husbands 
have  been  so  far  misguided  as  to  le.ad  the  disinterested 
adviser  to  the  hall-door  before  he  had  sufficient  time  to 
provoke  a  quarrel. 

Defeat  has,  however,  no  visible  effect  upon  our  officious 
friend  unless  it  be  to  quicken  his  desire  to  save  his 
fellow-creatures  from  destruction  or  Implant  a  proper 
sense  of  honour  in  their  breasts.  These  objects  are 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  His  mission  is  distinctly  to  set 
everybody  right  even  at  the  expense  of  rest,  his  own 
affairs,  and  all  that  such  a  being  would  hold  dear  -,  but 
according  to  his  mode  of  operation  he  contrives  only  to 
misguide  and  harass,  and,  moreover,  earn  for  himself  a 
n.ame  which  is  not  pleasing  in  society. 

Although  most  cordially  detested,  Mr.  Clatter  is  not 
openly  denounced,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he  labours 
without  any  malicious  intent,  and  in  the  second,  he  is 
too  greatly  feared  to  be  either  cold-shouldered  out  of 
the  way  or  taken  to  task  for  his  impertinence ;  besides, 
you  could  never  make  such  people  as  he  understand  the 
amount  of  mischief  they  are  constantly  working.  Of 
what  use  would  it  be  to  say,  “  Look  here,  Mr.  Clatter, 
you  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  for  if  you  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  confer  a  real  benefit  upon  your  friends  you 
would  do  so  by  remaining  where  none  would  hear  of  or 
see  you.”  Such  words  would  but  increase  his  attach¬ 
ment  ;  he  more  than  ever  would  be  certain  of  your 
helplessness,  and  therefore  cling  to  you  on  all  occasions 
until  some  object  of  overpowering  interest  demanded 
his  attention. 

To  see  anything  in  an  ordinary  light  is  to  him  impos¬ 
sible.  If  any  man  within  the  most  distant  circle  of  his 
knowledge  has  fallen  into  a  money-lender’s  hands,  or 
has  been  seen  possessed  of  writs,  or  is,  indeed,  in  any 
position  of  embarrassment.  Clatter  considers  himself 
bound  to  express  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  by 
rushing  here  and  there  advertising  his  altered  circum¬ 
stances  and  explaining  carefully  how  thoroughly  insol¬ 
vent  the  man  is. 

Or  suppose  that  something  dreadful  is  said  of  Mr. 
W.alker,  Clatter  is  excessively  grieved,  and  starting  off 
to  all  whom  he  knows,  relates  the  story  in  the  most 
detailed  manner,  prefacing  his  narnative  by  declaring, 
however,  that  he  believes  the  whole  affair  to  be  a  fabri¬ 
cation.  He  cannot  possibly  bring  himself  to  think  that 
so  and  so  is  true.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  pledge 
his  word  that  an  honester  person  never  breathed,  while 
all  the  time  he  is  effectually  damaging  his  friend’s  cha¬ 
racter. 
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But  to  any  gentleman  temporarily  under  a  cloud, 
who  is  perhaps  scrupulous  of  contracting  obligations 
without  having  any  visible  means  of  discharging  them, 
our  officious  friend  is  indeed  a  terrible  individual.  He 
points  out  the  advantages  of  dress,  and  the  misfortune 
of  being  shabby.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  say  your 
boots  require  heeling,  or  that  your  umbrella  has  holes 
within  its  folds,  and  yet  be  tongue-tied  from  the  fact 
that  he  speaks  through  a  desire  to  see  you  better  off. 
What  pain  his  words  at  times  create  is  dreadful  even  in 
fancy.  What  heart-burnings  and  determinations  to  avoid 
him,  to  conceal  yourself  from  his  eye,  and  live  without 
the  fear  of  being  constantly  told  you  are  wrong,  or  have 
advice  perpetually  thrust  upon  you,  as  if  you  were  in¬ 
capable  of  judging  on  the  most  trifling  matter  in  life  ! 

It  would  be  very  delightful  to  place  seas  between 
the  officious  friend  and  ourselves,  though  one’s  sudden 
absence  would  afford  him  such  food  for  speculation  that 
after  all  it  might  be  dearly  bought. 

Besides,  if  you  succeeded  in  remaining  abroad,  you 
would  also  succeed  in  acquiring  the  friendship  of  officious 
friends  wherever  you  bent  your  steps  ;  and  what  would 
be  more  unpleasant  still,  all  of  them  so  overpoweringly 
attentive  in  this  respect  as  to  place  your  old  acquaint¬ 
ances  at  a  considerable  disadvantage.  You  have  at 
home  occasional  moments  of  peace,  as  Mr.  Clatter  and 
his  family  sleep,  and  for  several  hours  of  the  day  are  occu¬ 
pied  in  bringing  grist  to  the  mill.  You  see  them  not, 
and  that  is  sufficient ;  but  in  distant  lands,  especially  if  a 
traveller,  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  somebody  all  day  and 
all  night.  On  a  donkey’s  back  in  Cairo  you  are  not 
safe — you  are  dragged  hither  and  thither  as  if  you  were 
a  helpless  lunatic,  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  should  be 
seen,  done,  and  eaten.  Even  at  night,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
you  are  worried  because  you  may  prefer  to  sleep  beneath 
the  awning  in  preference  to  a  sickeningly  hot  cabin.  If 
you  throw  a  coin  to  the  red-haired  boys  at  Aden  you  are 
rebuked  for  encouraging  idleness.  You  are  made  mise¬ 
rable  at  Galle  if  you  engage  a  washerman,  and  if  you  don’t 
you  are  made  equally  wretched.  Y ou  are  warned  against 
the  Singapore  vegetables,  and  at  Madras  you  must  not 
shake  hands  with  a  half-caste.  Whatever,  in  short,  you 
do,  and  wherever  you  may  be,  officious  friends  are  con¬ 
tinually  advising  and  warning,  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  saving  you  an  immense  deal  of  trouble  and  a  great 
sum  of  money. 

It  is  perhaps,  then,  better  to  stay  at  home,  exaspe¬ 
rating  though  Mr.  Clatter  be.  So  long  as  our  officious 
friends  are  treated  with  extreme  deference,  as  they 
appear  to  be  now,  we  are  not  likely  to  soon  lack  their 
advice  and  interference.  Far  would  it,  indeed,  be 
from  our  purpose  to  treat  them  otherwise  than  cour¬ 
teously,  but  is  it  not  possible  to  act  more  independently, 
and  yet  give  no  cause  for  offence  ?  Chesterfield  it  is 
who  says  that  the  best-bred  person  is  he  who  makes  the 
least  number  of  people  uncomfortable.  Now,  tried  by 
this  test,  officious  friends  are  the  most  ill-bred  people 
you  could  pxjssibly  imagine.  If  this  was  made  known  to 
them  quietly,  their  ranks  would  soon  be  much  thinner, 
for  nobody,  not  even  the  barbarous  native  of  the  Anda¬ 
man  Islands  who  kills  such  Europeans  as  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  deadly  fever  of  that  climate,  not 


even  he  would  care  to  be  styled  ill-bred.  People,  even 
great  despisers  of  aristocratic  habits,  always  evince  a 
weakness  for  good  breeding,  so  much  so,  that  a  mild 
crusade  against  the  Clatters  in  society  would  open  the 
eyes  of  that  illustrious  fannly.  It  would  be,  no  doubt, 
a  painful  thing  for  the  individual,  when  his  eyes  were 
suddenly  opened  to  the  fact  that,  instead  of  being  loved 
and  venerated,  looked  up  to  as  a  person  of  great  wisdom, 
and  the  bosom  friend  of  everybody,  he  was  considered 
an  exceedingly  impertinent,  ignorant,  meddling  person, 
whose  only  hope  of  being  tolerated  was  in  closing  his 
lips  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  That  would  be 
something  for  Mr.  Clatter  to  dwell  upon,  and  also  for 
Miss  Alltaik,  who  is  equally  benevolent  and  equally 
meddlesome.  Who  has  not  met  that  excellent  person 
everywhere  ?  and  who,  may  we  ask,  has  been  in  her 
presence  without  being  taken  to  task  and  lectured  on 
the  imprudence  of  taking  any  one’s  advice  but  hers, 
whether  the  matter  related  to  the  unregenerated  heathen 
in  Rupert’s  Valley  or  the  publication  of  a  letter  in  the 
Times  ?  Miss  Alltalk  knows  positively  everything.  It 
is  dangerous  to  submit  to  be  questioned,  or  to  have  the 
toothache,  or  to  admire  any  one  you  really  care  about, 
before  her.  Your  ignorance  will  be  exposed.  She 
will  drive  you  into  a  fever  in  attempting  to  cure  you  ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  she  will  reveal  all  the  mental 
deficiencies  and  the  physical  defects  of  the  young  lady 
who  you  thought  was  absolutely  perfect.  She  is  one 
of  those  who  say  such  things  as  “  Emily  is,  I  grant, 
pretty,  but  then  her  temper  is  so  bad,  and  her  mind  is 
so  vacant.”  Or  that  “  Mary  is  passable,  but  perfectly 
useless  in  a  house.”  Or  that  “  Flora,  though  pleasant- 
looking,  has  such  large  feet  and  is  hopelessly  stupid.” 
Now,  you  may  hold  Mss  Alltalk  in  profound  respect, 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  fall  down  and  worship  her, 
even  after  she  has  opened  your  eyes  to  the  failings  of 
the  young  ladies  at  any  rate  you  think  that  in  such 
matters  the  least  said  the  better,  and  most  distinctly  you 
would  prefer  the  society  of  a  pretty  unassuming  girl 
with  large  feet  and  a  reputed  bad  temper,  to  that  of 
officious  Miss  Alltalk,  with  her  recipes,  her  experiences, 
and  her  “  beautifully-balanced  mind.” 

Nor  is  the  latter  particularly  adored  by  her  own  sex, 
notwithstanding  the  many  excellences  which  adorn  her 
character.  Her  interference  in  the  management  of 
infants,  and  boys  and  girls,  is  too  aggravating  to  be 
quite  admired.  She  has  always  so  much  to  say  con¬ 
cerning  what  the  baby  should  take,  and  what  the  other 
children  should  be  taught,  and  how  disciplined,  and  how, 
in  a  word,  made  miserable,  that  ladies  in  secret  wish 
very  often  she  was  comfortably  settled  at  Jericho.  Then, 
again,  how  invaluable  she  considers  herself  in  the  de¬ 
tection  of  idleness,  carelessness,  and  impudence  amongst 
maid-servants  !  Nothing  escapes  her  eye  and  ear,  from 
the  uncorking  of  a  bottle  to  the  fall  of  the  tea-tray.  She 
invariably  observes  something  shocking,  and  at  all  times 
hears  strange  voices,  and  altogether  so  worries  every¬ 
body  in  the  house,  that  rest  at  night  and  peace  by  day 
are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  How  Miss  Alltalic 
hopes  to  be  ever  “  loved,  honoured,  and  obeyed  ’’  is 
certainly  beyond  human  ken,  unless  she  cultivates  dif¬ 
ferent  habits  from  those  which  she  now  practises. 
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A  NIGHT  OF  MISERY. 


JT  was  a  cold  blustering  winter’s  night  in  the  year 
1861.  The  wind  came  in  heavy  gusts,  rushing 
down  the  streets,  and  tearing  round  the  houses,  as  if  in 
search  of  any  opening  by  which  to  enter  and  gain  shelter 
from  the  fast-fdling  snow.  It  beat  against  the  windows, 
rumbled  in  the  chimney,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  tear 
off  some  of  the  slates  on  the  roof  in  its  mad  impetuosity. 
Now  and  then  the  sharp  patter  of  hailstones  was  heard, 
and  a  few  of  them  rolled  down  the  chimney,  falling, 
spitting  and  spluttering,  on  the  blazing  coals  beneath. 

But  the  storm  did  not  affect  me  personally,  for  I  was 
comfortably  seated  opposite  a  roaring  fire,  in  a  snug 
cosy  library,  enjoying  a  cigar  and  a  chat  with  my  old 
friend.  Dr.  Fielding.  The  library — it  was  Fielding’s — 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  I  ever  saw  ;  the  walls  were 
covered  with  books,  excepting  over  the  chimneypiece, 
and  that  part  was  hidden  by  a  handsome  looking-glass. 
The  furniture  was  all  of  carved  oak,  and — oh,  rare 
luxury  ! — every  chair  an  easy  one.  The  deep  red  cur¬ 
tains  were  drawn,  and  hung  in  graceful  folds  from  their 
golden  cornices.  A  huge  moderator  lamp  shed  a  mellow 
light  over  the  table,  which  at  the  present  moment  was 
entirely  devoid  of  books,  they  having  given  place  to  a 
box  of  havannahs,  a  good-sized  decanter  of  brandy, 
sugar,  lemons,  and  all  the  other  ingredients  for  a  good 
old-fiishioned  glass  of  punch. 

Fielding  was  a  fine  clever  fellow,  who  had  not  only 
made  a  great  name  in  his  profession,  but  a  good-sized 
fortune,  which  he  had  settled  down  to  enjoy.  By 
“  settled  down  ”  one  must  not  imagine  that  my  friend 
had  entirely  retired ;  far  from  it.  Perhaps  he  never 
worked  harder  in  his  life  than  at  the  period  I  am  now 
speaking  about,  only  he  selected  his  own  patients.  Lord 
Tom  Noddy  might  write  to  him  a  hundred  times,  offer¬ 
ing  as  many  guineas  if  he  would  but  come  and  look  at 
a  pimple  that  had  presumptuously  dared  to  grow  on  his 
lordship’s  face,  but  Fielding  would  not  budge  an  inch. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  heard  of  any  real  case  of  sick¬ 
ness,  he  would  hurry  off  to  it,  although  he  knew  he 
would  never  get  a  penny  for  his  trouble. 

Fielding’s  great  delight  was  in  literature ;  he  had 
dabbled  in  it  a  little,  and  belonged  to  all  the  literary 
clubs  in  London.  He  would  do  anything  for  a  man  of 
letters,  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  that  one  was  ill  than 
he  would  call  upon  him  as  a  friend,  and,  if  desired, 
attend  as  a  doctor,  but  would  never  take  a  fee.  His 
best  reward,  he  declared,  was  to  see  his  friend  reinstated 
in  health,  seated  in  his  snug  library  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  chatting  over  literary  affairs. 

"We  had  just  lit  our  second  cigars,  refilled  our  tum¬ 
blers,  drawn  our  chairs  closer  to  the  fire,  and  settled 
down  in  them,  with  that  selfish  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  every  one  experiences  at  being  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  on  a  cold  cheerless  night,  when  we  were  startled 
by  a  loud  single  knock  at  the  street-door. 

Now  a  single  knock  at  any  time  is  a  most  unpleasant 
thing.  A  gentle  one  sounds  mean  and  despicable ;  you  can 


fancy  the  person  who  gave  it  starting  back,  like  Fear  in 
Collins’s  Ode  to  the  Passions — “  E’en  at  the  sound  him¬ 
self  had  made  ” — but  a  bold  heavy  “  bang  ”  that  wakes 
up  the  echoes  all  through  the  house,  especially  if  given 
about  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  is  terrible,  causing  a  cold 
shiver  to  pass  through  your  body  as  if  something  evil 
approached  you. 

“  That’s  a  strange  knock,”  said  I. 

“  Very,”  replied  Fielding.  “  I  wonder  who  it  can  be.” 

We  were  not  long  left  in  doubt,  for  the  servant  en¬ 
tered  the  room  and  announced  that  a  boy  wanted  to  see 
Dr.  Fielding. 

“  What  does  he  want  ?  Can’t  he  send  a  message  by 
you  ?” 

“  Please,  sir,  he  says  he  cant ;  he  must  see  you. 

“Well,  show  him  up,”  said  Fielding.  And  the  next 
moment  a  lad  of  about  twelve  years  entered  the  room. 

He  was  a  short,  shambling  lad  with  a  fierce  rough 
head  of  hair,  large  staring  blue  eyes,  and  not  too  clean 
hands  and  face,  both  of  which  worked  nervously.  His 
clothes  were  strong  but  common,  and  hung  loosely 
round  his  spare  figure. 

“  Which  of  you  is  the  doctor  ?”  asked  the  boy. 

“  I  am,”  replied  Fielding.  “  What  do  you  want,  my 
lad  ?” 

“  Here  is  a  note  for  you,”  said  the  boy,  at  the  same 
time  handing  over  a  carelessly-folded  half-sheet  of  paper. 
“  Please  to  come  quick  ;  he  is  bad.” 

Fielding  took  the  paper,  read  it,  and  then  passed  it  to 
me.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

“  Dear  Fielding, — I’m  worse  and  worse — in  fact, 
I  have  only  to  be  a  little  more  so,  and  I  shall  be  much 
better.  In  other  words,  I  am  about  making  my  farewell 
bow  on  this  world’s  great  theatre.  Come  and  see  the 
fall  of  the  curtain.  The  performance  is  entirely  for  my 
benefit.  Do  come,  old  fellow.  Charon  will  show  you 
the  way.  “  Yours, 

“  Arthur  Burdon.” 

“  It  is  as  I  feared,”  said  Fielding.  “  Of  course  I 
must  go.  Will  you  accompany  me  ?” 

As  Burdon  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  I  at  once  con¬ 
sented,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  the  street, 
following  our  youthful  guide. 

“  Where  does  Burdon  live  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  That  is  more  than  I  know,”  replied  Fielding ; 
“  although  we  have  been  on  friendly  terms  for  so  many 
years,  he  has  never  told  me  his  address.  He  has  all  his 
letters  sent  to  his  music-publisher’s.  I  think  he  resides 
somewhere  in  Westminster.” 

“  And  this  boy,  Charon  as  he  calls  him,  is  he  his 
son  ?” 

“  That  I  can’t  say;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  either 
seen  or  heard  of  the  young  gentleman.” 

“  Burdon  must  have  made  money.” 

“Undoubtedly.  His  songs  are  always  successful, 
added  to  which  he  is  a  good  man  of  business,  and  retains 
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a  right  in  all  he  does.  Then,  again,  he  is  so  careful, 
almost  too  careful,  with  his  money.  So  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  his  being  well  off.” 

“  Do  you  know  his  family  ?” 

“  No;  I  have  questioned  him  a  good  deal  lately  on 
that  point,  for  I  could  see  that  he  was  breaking  up,  but 
he  would  never  answer.  He  seems  to  have  a  morbid 
fear  of  poverty.” 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  our 
young  guide  stopping  at  a  small  dirty-looking  house. 
Drawing  a  whistle  from  his  pocket,  he  blew  on  it 
shrilly,  and  then  did  a  breakdown  on  the  grating  over 
the  area.  These  signals  had  the  desired  effect  of  bring¬ 
ing  an  old  withered  crone  to  the  street-door,  who  was, 
without  exception,  the  ugliest  specimen  of  humanity  I 
ever  beheld.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  thin,  consumptive¬ 
looking  candle,  which  she  shaded  from  the  wind  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  its  light  fully  upon  her  own 
hideous  features.  She  placed  herself  in  the  doorway  so 
that  we  could  not  pass,  and  glared  at  us  with  her  pale, 
filmy  eyes,  and  murmured  and  mowed  in  a  terrible 
manner. 

“  Don’t  mind  old  Sycorax,”  said  the  boy-,  “  she  won’t 
hurt  because  she  can’t  •,  she  would  if  she  could.” 

As  he  spoke  he  shoved  the  woman  on  one  side,  and  led 
the  way  upstairs  into  a  small  room,thewalls  of  which  were 
entirely  covered  with  books.  On  a  low  couch  opposite 
a  small  fire  lay  Arthur  Burdon,  his  thin  white  hand 
working  nervously  with  the  coverlet,  his  eyes  closed, 
and  his  lips  moving  slowly  as  he  murmured  the  lines  of 
a  love  song. 

The  noise  of  our  entering  caused  him  to  start,  and 
turning  round  with  a  faint  smile,  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  Fielding,  saying — 

“  Well,  Fielding,  old  boy,  ‘  the  anchor’s  weighed’ — 
but  you  are  not  alone,” 

“  Oh,  it’s  only  an  old  friend  of  yours.” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  I  see.  How  are  you,  old  fellow  ?”  said 
Burdon ;  but  I  saw  by  his  manner  that  he  was  displeased 
at  my  being  there,  so,  making  some  excuse.  I  prepared 
to  leave  the  room. 

“  Don’t  go,  old  fellow,”  said  Burdon.  “  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  want  you  at  first,  but  now  you  have  come 
I  would  rather  you  stay.  You  and  I  have  always  been 
friends,  so  you  may  as  well  see  the  end ;  besides,  you 
might  do  me  a  favour.” 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  anything  I  could  do  for 
him  I  would  do  with  pleasure. 

"  Now  let  me  see  what  I  can  do,”  said  Fielding, 
feeling  his  pulse. 

“  I  can  tell  you  the  exact  amount,”  replied  Burdon, 
with  a  faint  smile  ;  “  you  can  do — nothing.” 

I  looked  in  my  friend’s  face  and  saw  that  Burdon  was 
right. 

"  You  see  I  know  what  is  coming — I  have  felt  it 
creeping  on  these  six  months  or  more.  I  was  certain 
nothing  could  stop  it,  and,  as  you  perceive,  I  was  right. 
I  have  no  fear  of  death — the  only  regret  I  have  is  for 
poor  little  Charon  there.” 

“  Is  he  your  son  ?” 

“  No ;  I  found  him  shivering  on  a  doorstep  some 
eleven  years  ago.  I  don’t  think  he  could  have  been 


much  more  than  eighteen  months  old.  I  had  just  lost 
my  dog  at  the  time,  and  felt  lonely,  and  he,  poor  little 
wretch,  looked  so  lonely  too,  that  it  struck  up  a  sort  of 
sympathy  between  us,  and  I  brought  him  home.” 

“  But  why  on  earth  did  you  call  him  Charon  ?” 

“  Because  he  was  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  at 
least  he  was  found  in  the  night,  and  I  don’t  know  who 
his  parents  were.” 

“  What  do  you  want  us  to  do  for  this  boy 

“  Bring  him  up.  Please  to  hand  me  that  paper. 
Thanks.  This  is  my  will,  whereby  I  leave  Charon  pro¬ 
perty  to  over  the  amount  of  five  thousand  pounds.  I 
want  you  fellows  to  become  executors,  if  you  will,  and 
see  that  the  little  imp  is  cared  for.  You  will  ?  I  thank 
you  ;  fill  in  the  names  and  I  will  sign.  There,  thank 
goodness  that  is  over.  You  can  alter  his  name  when  I 
am  gone  to  anything  you  like.  You  must  take  care  of 
him  for  my  sake.” 

“  Have  you  no  relations  ?”  we  asked. 

“  None  !  You  have  often  asked  me  for  my  history. 
Fielding,  and  now  that  I  am  so  near  my  end  you  shall 
have  it.  Now  don’t  stop  me,  old  fellow ;  I  know  what 
you  would  say — I  must  not  excite  myself  or  talk  much. 
You  see  I  am  almost  as  good  a  doctor  as  you  are,  but 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  last  another  day,  and  as  a  few  hours 
cannot  make  much  difference,  I  prefer  dying  my  own 
way.  I  may  as  well  keep  my  mind  employed  as  nor, 
so  sit,  old  fellow,  and  listen  to  what  no  one  has  heard 
but  yourselves.” 

We  took  our  seats  one  on  each  side  of  the  couch,  and 
Burdon  commenced  his  history. 

“  Six-and-twenty  years  ago  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  office.  I  can’t  say  I  liked  the  business,  but  I 
stuck  to  it  and  got  on,  for  I  loved  my  master’s  daughter, 
and  hoped  by  hard  work  to  one  day  be  able  to  make 
her  mine.  I  was  an  orphan,  with  neither  kith  nor  kin 
to  look  after  me,  but  the  love  I  bore  Milly  kept  me  quiet 
and  industrious.  I  rose  step  by  step  in  the  office,  and 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  merchant,  was  never  tired  of  sounding 
my  praise. 

“  All  went  on  happily  until  he  discovered  that  I  loved 
his  daughter,  and  then  his  passion  knew  no  bounds.  I 
need  not  enter  into  the  particulars.  I  was  turned  from 
his  house,  but  not  alone,  for  Milly  and  I  had  been 
secretly  married  three  months  before. 

“  We  took  a  quiet  little  lodging  in  the  suburbs,  and 
I  went  every  day  into  the  city  in  hopes  of  getting  another 
situation.  I  had  a  little  money  that  I  had  saved,  on 
which  we  lived — lived,  oh !  so  happily,  that  even  at 
this  distance  it  seems  a  heavenly  dream  too  bright  for 
earth.  Milly  was  always  trustful  that  her  father  would 
relent,  and  I  always  believed  I  should  soon  obtain 
another  appointment ;  but  we  were  both  deceived. 
Time  rolled  on  ;  our  little  capital  was  nearly  gone,  our 
hopes  almost  exhausted,  but  our  love  bloomed  as  fresh 
as  ever.  I  tried  literature  and  made  a  few  pounds,  but 
my  manuscripts  but  too  often  came  back  without  being 
read  ;  still  I  struggled  on,  and  wrote  several  songs  which 
had  a  certain  amount  of  success,  and  once  more  hope 
seemed  to  beam  upon  us. 

“  Milly — Heaven  bless  her  ! — fancied  that  I  should 
soon  become  famous,  that  all  England  would  ring  with 
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my  name,  and  then  her  father  would  be  glad  to  forgive 
us.  What  might  have  happened  had  I  not  met  with 
such  misfortunes  Heaven  alone  knows — I  cannot  say  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  this  bright  happiness  my  wife  was 
taken  ill — it  was  consumption.  I  worked  day  and  night 
to  procure  the  necessary  medicines  and  food  for  her  ;  I 
wrote  to  her  father,  but  received  no  reply  ;  I  went  from 
publisher  to  publisher  hawking  my  songs  about,  selling 
them  almost  for  anything  to  buy  bread.  Oh  !  how  they 
ground  me  down  !  Men  who  had  had  successful  songs 
from  me,  now  that  they  saw  me  in  poverty,  cut  down 
the  prices  until  starvation  was  close  upon  me. 

“  One  afternoon — I  shall  never  forget  it — I  left  poor 
Milly  in  bed — she- could  not  rise — and  went  to  seek  for 
work.  I  called  at  her  father’s,  but  was  turned  from  the 
door.  I  wandered  about  from  one  place  to  another,  but 
all  my  efforts  were  fruitless  ;  I  could  not  gain  a  penny. 
Heartbroken  and  weary,  I  turned  homewards ;  I  had 
not  money  to  buy  even  a  loaf  of  bread.  Several  times 
I  paused  as  a  well-dressed  man  approached  me,  and 
determined  to  beg  ;  but  the  words  choked  me,  and  they 
passed  on  without  noticing  my  distress.  When  they 
passed  I  was  ashamed  at  having  thought  of  begging,  and 
yet  angry  within  myself  that  I  had  not  done  so. 

“  I  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  thinking 
what  I  should  do,  for  I  could  not  go  home  to  Milly — 
my  poor,  hungry,  sick  wife — empty-handed,  when  I 
received  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  turning 
round,  saw  Glidden,  the  music-publisher. 

“  ‘  Well,  Burdon,’  he  cried,  ‘  you  don’t  seem  happy. 
You  look  as  pleasant  as  if  you  had  lost  half-a-crown 
and  found  sixpence.’ 

“  ‘  Happy  !’  I  exclaimed — ‘  happy  !  with  a  wife  dying 
of  consumption  and — and  starvation  ?’ 

“  ‘  Dear  me,  that’s  very  sad  ;  why  don’t  you  work  ?’ 

“  ‘  Work  !  I  have  sought  it  far  and  near  ;  I  have 
done  everything,  but  without  success.’ 

“  ‘  The  music  trade  is  bad,  and  no  mistake ;  but 
still  I  think  something  might  be  done.  Your  songs 
have  gone  pretty  well.  Now  what  time  would  it  take 
you  to  write  me  four  songs  ?’ 

“  ‘  That  all  depends  upon  what  sort  you  want.’ 

“  ‘  They  must  be  strongly  bacchanalian — fast,  full  of 
life — you  understand  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  And  I  must  have  them  first  thing  in  the  morning.’ 

“  ‘  That  is  a  short  time.’ 

“  ‘  It  is,  but  ready  money,  you  know.’ 

“  ‘  Under  those  terms  I  agree.’ 

“  ‘  Very  well :  then  there  I5  the  price  you  know 
the  music  trade  is  very  bad  at  present ;  I  can’t  give 
much,  so  we  will  say  two  pounds  for  the  lot.’ 

“  ‘  What !’  I  exclaimed,  ‘  two  pounds  for  the  four 
songs  ?  Why,  you  gave  more  for  one.’ 

“  ‘  Things  were  different  then  ;  two  pounds  for  the 
four  songs,  and  half-a-sovereign  in  advance ;  I  can’t 
give  a  penny  more.’ 

“As  he  spoke  he  drew  half-a-sovereign  from  his 
pocket  and  held  it  invitingly  between  his  finger  and 
thumb.  The  sight  of  the  money  was  too  tempting,  so 
I  agreed  to  write  the  songs. 

“  ‘  Mind  I  have  them  early  to-morrow,’  he  said.  *  If 


you  do  not  bring  them  down  by  ten  I  shall  send  for 
them.’ 

“  I  hurried  away  to  purchase  some  food  for  my  wife, 
and  also  to  procure  her  some  medicine.  I  bought  a 
roll  and  ate  it  so  that  I  could  tell  her  I  had  dined  out, 
for  I  needed  all  the  money  for  her.  Amongst  the  things 
I  bought  was  some  brandy,  the  doctor  having  ordered 
Milly  to  drink  it.  Loaded  with  these  poor  things,  which 
to  me  looked  heaps  of  riches,  I  hurried  homeward. 

“  Poor  Milly,  when  I  reached  her  bedside  and  showed 
her  what  I  had  bought,  met  me  with  a  smile  of  patient 
love  that  nearly  broke  my  heart.  She  tasted  a  little 
food  and  drank  a  small  glass  of  weak  brandy-and-water, 
then  fell  into  a  light  sleep.  Illness  at  the  best  of  times 
is  terrible,  but  when  we  sit  alone  and  see  all  we  love 
fading  fast,  the  disease  aided  by  want,  to  see  the  thin 
pale  face,  so  like  death  in  life,  to  know  that  before  long 
even  the  sad  pleasure  of  tending  on  it  will  be  lost,  and 
that  before  we  can  give  it  proper  comfort — this  is  indeed 
awful.  As  I  sat  watching  and  thinking,  I  became  despe¬ 
rate  ;  my  brain  seemed  on  fire,  and  my  mouth  was  parched. 
Seizing  the  brandy-bottle,  I  poured  out  a  large  glass  of 
spirit  and  drank  it  off.  It  steadied  my  nerves,  and  I  sat 
down  to  commence  my  songs. 

“  For  some  time  I  could  gain  no  thoughts  ;  the  dull 
silence  of  the  night,  broken  only  by  the  heavy  breathing 
of  my  wife,  and  a  low  purring  sound  that  rattled  at 
her  chest,  palled  upon  me ;  the  dull  glimmering  light 
of  the  candle  that  threw  a  melancholy  light  over  our 
wretched  room  ;  the  thin,  wedge-like  face,  half  in  shade, 
that  reposed  on  the  pillow  ;  the  ghost-like  hand  that  lay 
so  still,  stretched  out  on  the  coverlet — all  seemed  to  crush 
me.  How,  with  such  things  around  me,  could  I  write 
of  mirth,  drink,  and  jollity  ? 

“  I  pressed  my  hands  over  my  eyes,  and  the  hot  tears 
forced  themselves  through  my  fingers.  I  grew  hysterical. 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  screamed  with  laughter.  I 
could  not  write,  but  the  songs  must  be  done  or  I  should 
not  get  the  money.  In  hopes  of  gaining  more  calmness 
I  drank  more  brandy.  Glass  after  glass  of  the  burning 
fluid  I  poured  down  my  throat,  I  felt  mad  I  was  not 
tipsy,  but  delirious.  I  could  hear  the  rattle  of  glasses, 
the  merry  shouts  of  laughter;  strange  tunes,  such  as 
would  have  suited  orgies  held  in  praise  of  Bacchus, 
rang  in  my  head.  I  seized  my  pen  and  wrote  rapidly; 
some  fiend  seemed  whispering  the  words  to  me,  they 
were  so  full  of  recklessness  and  abandonment. 

“  My  candle  burned  out,  but  I  continued  writing  by  the 
grey  cold  light  of  daybreak  that  came  slanting  over  the 
house-tops.  At  last  my  task  was  done,  and,  springing 
up,  I  hastened  to  my  wife  to  tell  her  my  success  and  to 
cheer  her  with  the  assurance  that  these  wild  songs 
would  make  my  name.  I  felt  my  blood  rushing  through 
my  veins  as  I  leant  over  to  kiss  her  ;  our  lips  met,  but 
I  started  back  with  a  wild  cry  of  terror — she  was 
dc-ajr 

As  he  spoke,  Burdon  stretched  forth  his  thin  hands 
and  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  painful  memory, 
but  the  tears  that  rolled  slowly  down  his  hollow  cheeks 
showed  the  immensity  of  his  agony. 

“  I  do  not  remember  anything  after  that  for  some 
weeks.  I  had  brain  fever,”  he  continued,  after  a  short 
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pause.  “When  I  recovered,  she  was  gone.  I  had 
never  again  kissed  her  dear  dead  lips.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  was  able  to  crawl  out,  but  orders  for  songs 
poured  in  thick  and  fast.  My  last  songs  had  been  a 
success  ;  their  wild  dissolute  tone  had  suited  the  young 
fools  with  money,  and  had  become  a  small  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  publisher. 

“  Years  have  passed  since  then,  but  from  that  time  I 
have  never  written  a  song  of  that  kind,  although  large 
sums  have  been  offered  me.  I  hate  them.  Day  and 
night  I  hear  them  buzzing  in  my  ears.  Scarcely  a 
week  passes  but  I  hear  one  of  them  shouted  out  by 
some  drunkard  as  he  staggers  home,  and  then  the 
whole  of  that  terrible  night  of  misery  comes  back  to 
me.  They  are  devils  that  have  haunted  me  night  and 


day ;  they  have  made  me  shun  my  fellow-man,  they 
have  made  me  live  in  this  seclusion.  Day  and  night, 
day  and  night,  I  live  in  terror  of  hearing  them.  Some¬ 
times  in  my  dreams  I  hear  Milly  singing  the  first  song  I 
gave  her,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  happiness  some  devil 
seems  to  chant  those  cursed  songs  in  praise  of  wine. 

“  Hush  !  I  hear  her  voice  ;  she  sings  the  song  I  gave 
her  in  those  happy,  happy  days  ;  she  is  going  away.  I 
must  follow  her.  Hush !  she  is  singing  me  to  sleep. 
Milly  !  my  own  dear  Milly  !” 

#  *  #  * 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  we  regained  Fielding’s 
house.  Little  Charon  was  with  us,  weeping  bitterly  for 
the  kind  friend  he  had  lost. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  IN  NATURE. 

II. 


ON  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  1 87 1,  a  real 
“  marriage  in  high  life,”  literally  speaking,  was 
solemnised  at  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  ; 
the  word  “  high”  not  pertaining  so  much  to  the  social 
as  to  the  physical  status  of  the  happy  pair,  whose  alti¬ 
tude  taken  together  amounts  to  the  astounding  propor¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  feet.  Yes,  “  there  were  giants  in  the  ” 
church  on  that  day,  when  Miss  Anna  Hannen  Swan,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Captain  Martin  Van  Buren  Bates,  of 
Kentucky,  were  joined  in  holy  matrimony  by  a  clergy¬ 
man,  also  a  native  of  the  first-named  place,  himself  over 
six  feet  high,  but  who  looked  a  mere  pigmy  in  contrast 
w'ith  the  marvellous  proportions  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

It  is  not  they,  however,  who  are  to  form  the  subject 
of  this  second  article  on  the  “  Extraordinary  in  Nature.” 
Dismissing  them  with  best  wishes  for  their  happiness, 
and  that  they  may  live  long  and  largely  to  enjoy  it,  we 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  a  truly  extraordinary  being 
or  beings  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  only  in  the  capacity  of  friend  or  friends. 

To  clear  up  the  seeming  paradox  of  this  language  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  individual  in  question — 
to  adhere  to  the  singular  number — is  the  wonderful 
phenomenon  known  as  Millie-Chrissy  or  Christine,  the 
“Two-Headed  Nightingale.” 

This  is  a  freak  of  nature  of  so  astounding  and  even 
miraculous  a  sort,  that  the  questions  arising  from  its 
contemplation  are  enough  to  puzzle  the  brain  of  the 
deepest  thinker  and  philosopher,  the  strangest  part 
being  that  the  nearer  you  approach  the  startling  mystery 
and  the  more  freely  you  discuss  it  with  itself,  so  to 
speak,  the  more  bewildering  does  the  paradox  appear. 
For  this  duplex  young  lady  is  no  repulsive  monstrosity 
to  be  shuddered  at  and  pitied.  Far  otherwise ;  when 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  pierce  the  crowd  of  eager 
visitors  that  closely  hedge  her  round  on  the  low  platform 
on  which  she  is  seated  holding  her  reception,  and 
address  a  few  words  to  her,  you  find  yourself  engaged 
in  conversation  with  a  well-bred,  courteous,  affable, 
and  singularly  soft-voiced  young  lady,  who  replies  to 


the  numerous  questions  addressed  to  her  with  untiring 
sweetness  and  patience ;  having  this  advantage — a 
dubious  one  some  may  think — of  being  able  to  shoot 
out  her  replies  double-barrelled. 

This  latest  “  sight  of  London,”  which  has  caused  so 
much  excitement  among  all  circles,  including  the  philo¬ 
sophical,  scientific,  and  medical,  as  well  as  the  mere 
curiosity-hunters,  is  a  young  female  negress  possessed 
of  one  body  “  seeming  parted,  but  yet  a  union  in  parti¬ 
tion.”  From  this  wonderful  trunk — duo  juncta  in  uno — 
proceed,  in  the  ascending  scale,  two  well-developed 
busts  with  four  nicely-rounded  arms  attached,  and  two 
heads,  each  adorned  with  an  exuberance  of  jetty  tresses, 
and  further  set  off  by  the  possession  of  a  pair  of  large 
brilliant  black  eyes,  and  a  set  of  teeth  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  the  only  drawback  to  these  being  that  they 
are  framed  in  a  pair  of  lips  of  the  African  type ;  while 
downwards  from  the  body  so  mysteriously  united  issue 
a  double  pair  of  legs,  small,  but,  as  well  as  the  feet, 
symmetrically  formed. 

This  singular  personage,  to  speak  of  her  as  she  does 
of  herself,  in  the  singular  number,  was  born  nineteen 
years  ago  in  North  Carolina,  of  slave  parents  named 
Jacot  and  Menemia ;  but  such  are  the  wonders  worked 
by  the  evolutions  of  time  and  change,  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  late  American  war,  Millie-Christine’s 
father  is  at  present  owner  of  the  very  plantation  on 
which  he  formerly  worked  as  a  slave. 

Young  as  she  is,  her  dual  life  has  experienced  rather 
more  than  its  share  of  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
humanity.  The  earliest  owner  of  the  infant  phenomenon 
and  her  parents  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  who,  con¬ 
scious  that  he  was  proprietor  of  an  eighth  “  wonder  of 
the  world,”  started  on  a  tour  with  her  when  she  was 
fifteen  months  old.  At  the  close  of  the  expedition, 
when  the  party  had  reached  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Smith, 
having  occasion  to  make  a  flying  visit  to  his  home  in 
North  Carolina,  left  his  precious  charge  in  the  hands  of 
an  agent  in  whom  he  thought  he  could  confide,  but 
who,  proving  more  “  smart  ”  than  trustworthy,  took  the 
two-headed  child  into  a  free  state,  where  her  original 
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owner  lost  all  legitimate  claim  upon  her.  As,  however, 
both  Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife  were  really  and  affec¬ 
tionately,  as  well  as  from  interested  motives,  greatly 
attached  to  the  child,  no  pains  or  expense  was  spared 
for  the  recovery  of  the  “  Little  Treasure,”  who  was  in 
a  short  time  by  their  unceasing  exertions  restored  to 
them,  and  great  was  the  little  girl’s  joy  at  being  again 
with  her  “  white  mamma,”  as  she  had  learned  to  call 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  has  ever  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a 
parent  to  her,  instructing  her  in  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  imparting  in 
addition  a  solid  education,  as  well  as  instruction  in 
music,  for  which  art  the  wonderful  child  displayed 
from  infancy  great  taste  and  aptitude. 

The  year  i860,  so  full  of  pain  and  suffering  to  many 
hearts  and  homes  throughout  the  States  of  America, 
brought  affliction  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Smith  family, 
the  humane  and  generous  head  of  which  was  prostrated 
by  an  illness  which,  after  a  few  weeks’  suffering,  had  a 
fatal  termination.  The  fortunes  of  his  widow  being 
quite  prostrated  by  this  unforeseen  blow,  and  by  the 
calamities  consequent  on  the  civil  war,  Millie-Christine, 
though  now  free  to  rove  at  will,  resolved  to  attach  her¬ 
self  to  the  friend  and  benefactress  of  her  childhood, 
and  to  endeavour  to  lighten  the  destiny  of  her  whom 
she  regards  with  filial  affection  by  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  specimens  of  physical  develop¬ 
ment  as  displayed  in  her  own  person. 

We  have  spoken  of  her  musical  powers.  She  sings 
with  great  taste  and  expression  in  a  soft,  low,  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  voice,  or  rather  two  voices,  as  she  is  able  to 
execute  with  much  precision,  and  in  perfectly  good 
tune,  duets  for  mezzo-soprano  and  contralto.  Both 
Millie  and  Chrissy — we  are  obliged  here  to  revert  to 
the  plural — play  a  little  on  the  guitar,  and  are  also 
studying  the  piano.  They  have — she  has — one  gets  a 
little  puzzled  in  writing — as  yet  not  exhibited  instru- 
mentally  in  public,  but  a  pianoforte  performance  ci  quatre 
maim  of  a  novel  sort  will  probably  soon  be  attempted. 

There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  physiognomy  of 
each  of  the  heads  and  countenances,  though  each  in  ad¬ 
dressing  you  speaks  of  itself  as  /,  thus  indicating  a  per¬ 
fect  unity  of  sentiment,  as,  indeed,  seems  wholly  the 
case.  The  head  known  as  Chrissy  told  the  writer  in 
reply  to  questions,  that  they  were  both  equally  affected 
as  regards  indisposition,  such  as,  for  instance,  cold  or 
feverish  sensations,  only  that  she  had  sometimes  a  slight 
headache  without  Millie’s  experiencing  it,  but  that  if  the 
pain  became  very  severe  it  then  communicated  itself  to 
the  sister  brow.  It  was  the  same  with  a  feeling  of  me¬ 
lancholy,  which  was  equally  shared  by  both,  but  this  is 
a  sentiment  of  rare  occurrence,  the  pervading  one  being 
gay  good-humour  and  contentment.  The  writer  asked, 
“  How  do  you  usually  pass  your  evenings  ?”  and  was 
answered,  “  Oh,  reading,  working,  and  playing  the 
piano.”  As  “  the  Two-Headed  Nightingale  ”  and  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Mrs.  Bates  share  the  same  roof,  the  idea  of  a 
model  “  happy  family”  of  a  novel  sort  presents  itself. 
Christine  also  displayed  her  good  taste  by  informing 
her  interlocutrix  that  she  was  “  very  fond  of  the  opera.” 

The  result  of  professional  investigation  proves  that 
this  truly  wonderful  luius  nature  possesses  separate  in¬ 


tellectual  faculties,  two  separate  hearts  beating  in  two 
distinct  breasts,  while  with  regard  to  the  nervous  system, 
above  the  marvellous  junction  the  sense  of  feeling  is 
separate  and  distinct  in  each,  while  below  the  point  of 
union  it  exists  in  common,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
a  hand  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  either  bust  is  noticed 
only  by  the  one  touched,  the  slightest  pressure  upon  the 
foot  being  instantly  felt  by  each  of  the  corresponding 
members.  Another  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  “  tired 
nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,”  overtakes  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  two  intelligences,  which  also 
awaken  simultaneously. 

These  same  four  twinkling  little  feet,  by  the  way, 
encased  in  coquettish  bottines  of  blue  kid,  move  grace¬ 
fully  and  nimbly  in  the  dance,  and  “  foot  it  featly  ”  and 
in  perfect  measure  to  the  lively  strains  of  polka,  ma¬ 
zurka,  and  schottische.  At  will,  also,  their  agile  owner 
can  twist  two  in  a  manner  round  the  ankle  and  dance 
upon  the  remaining  couple  of  pedal  extremities  like  any 
ordinary  mortal. 

The  costume  of  this  singular — no,  not  singular — 
strange  “  girl  of  the  period,”  who  may  be  described  a  la 
Mrs.  Malaprop  as  “two  single”  ladies  “rolled  into 
one,”  consisted,  at  the  time  of  the  writer’s  visit,  of  a 
modishly-cut  robe  of  silk,  couleur  de  rose,  formed  of  one 
lace-trimmed  skirt,  with  two  bodies,  two  pairs  of  short 
sleeves  disclosing  the  four  plump  braceleted  arms.  A 
fondness  for  bright  colours  always  characterises  the 
Southern  race,  and  Millie-Christine  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  On  the  gala  occasion  of  the  wedding  before 
spoken  of,  the  glossy  ebony  ringlets  of  the  twin  heads 
were  adorned  with  gossamer  veils  of  cerulean  hue  and 
crimson  roses.  Yet,  if  the  Two-Headed  Nightingale’s 
taste  in  dress  displays  a  slight  tendency  to  the  gaudy, 
the  reader  must  not  infer  that  a  love  of  finery  has  been 
encouraged  to  the  neglect  of  more  intellectual  faculties. 
That  the  two  minds  which  think  and  feel  so  strangely  in 
unison  are  neither  uncultivated  nor  ungifted  with  both 
sense  and  sensibility  is  certain.  The  following  simple 
lines  were  composed  by  the  double  mind,  and  are  uttered 
in  a  kind  of  chant-like  unison  by  the  double  voices. 
They  are  worth  transcribing,  if  not  for  their  literary 
merit,  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  authorship,  and 
for  the  pure  feeling  of  contented  resignation  they  por¬ 
tray  : — 

“  It  is  not  modest  of  one’s  self  to  speak. 

But  daily  scanned  from  head  to  feet, 

1  freely  talk  of  everything, 

Sometimes  to  persons  wondering. 

“  Some  persons  say  I  must  be  two ; 

The  doctors  say  this  is  not  true ; 

Some  cry  out,  ‘  Humbug !’  till  they  sec. 

When  they  say,  ‘  Great  mystery  I’ 

Two  heads,  four  arms,  four  feet. 

All  in  one  perfect  body  meet. 

I  am  most  wonderfully  made. 

All  scientific  men  have  said. 

“  None  like  me  since  the  days  of  Eve ; 

None  such,  perhaps,  will  ever  live. 

A  marvel  to  myself  am  I, 

As  well  as  to  the  passers-by. 

“  I’m  happy  quite,  because  I’m  good; 

I  love  my  Saviour  and  my  God; 

I  love  all  things  that  God  has  done. 

Whether  created  tiro  or  one.” 


478. — House  Toilet  and  Children’s  Costumes. 


With  the  month  of  October  autumnal  fashions  should  good  taste  is  evinced  by  seasonable  colours  and  a 

begin  to  be  generally  worn,  for  even  in  exceptionally  seasonable  fabric  for 

fine  weather  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  chilly,  and  In  Paris  we  note  evidences  of  the  reign  of  brown 
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October  in  the  graceful  fcu'ille  mortc  and  rich  reds  and 
browns  so  bicn  portee  by  our  elegantes.  Cashmeres  and 
reps,  poplins  and  silks,  are  beginning  to  displace  the 


now  see  them  in  Paris,  preparing  for  late  autumn 
and  winter.  Cashmere,  cashmere,  and  nothing  but 
cashmere,  is  all  the  vogue  for  toilettes  dii  jour.  'I’here  is 


47y. — Walking  Toillts 


muslin  and  pique  toilets,  the  foulard  and  Tusseh  cos¬ 
tumes. 

There  certainly  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  a 
simple  style  of  dress  in  the  fashions,  such  as  we 


scarcely  any  other  material  to  be  seen  or  tiiought  of 
just  at  present,  and  the  new  cachemire  double,  soft  and 
souple,  and  forming  such  exquisite  graceful  draperies, 
can  certainly  vie  with  any  material  in  richness  and  beauty. 
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Cashmere  of  good  quality — for  many  fabrics  usurp  the 
name  that  have  no  right  to  it  whatever — is  charmingly 
becoming,  failing  in  such  soft  rich  folds,  and  is  extremely 
durable  into  the  bargain.  All  dark  colours  arc  in  favour 
here  ;  liedevin  (that  is,  a  deep  claret  tint),  plum,  gremt, 
scabieuse,  maroon,  bronze,  and  very  dark  blue  and  purple 
are  the  most  fashionable. 

I  have  been  holding  most  interesting  conferences  with 
some  of  our  best  couturieres,  and  am  now  ready  to  give 
you  the  benefit  of  the  conclusions  we  came  too.  The 
tunic,  it  seems,  is  still  to  reign  supreme,  but  its  shape  is 


perhaps,  be  more  useful  than  giving  general  rules  to 
which  personal  taste  and  fancy  always  make  so  many 
exceptions. 

A  costume  of  scabkuse-coloxxreA.  cashmere  has  a  skirt 
trimmed  with  three  crossway  bands  put  on  double, 
about  five  inches  deep,  trimmed  at  the  top  with  a  narrow 
fluting  piped  on  both  sides  with  satin.  The  long  tunic 
is  cut  the  skirt  and  bodice  all  in  one  piece,  with  a 
narrower  crossway  band  and  fluting  all  round,  to  which 
is  added  a  handsome  border  of  silk  guipure  of  the  same 
colour.  The  tunic  is  cut  into  large  square  lappets  at 


■Indoor  Jacket. 


the  side ;  the  front  part  there  remains  'quite  short  like  a 
square  waistcoat,  buttoned  all  the  way  down  with  olive¬ 
shaped  satin  buttons.  At  the  back  a  round  basque  is 
put  on  just  at  the  waist,  over  the  tunic  ;  it  is  also  trimmed 
with  a  crossway  band,  fluting,  and  guipure  border,  and 
the  same  trimming  is  repeated  upon  the  wide  sleeves. 

A  costume  of  claret-coloured  cashmere  has  a  pleated 
flounce  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  with  three  biais 
over  it.  These  biais,  or  cross  way  bands,  are  covered 
with  braid-work  of  the  same  colour.  The  flounce  is 
put  on  in  flat  pleats,  each  quite  two  inches  wide,  and 
headed  with  a  piping.  The  tunic  is  very  new  in  shape ; 


a  good  deal  modified.  It  is  to  be  very  long  and  flowing 
behind,  shorter  in  front,  and  slightly  draped,  sometimes 
OB  one  side  only,  sometimes  on  both.  The  faron  is,  in¬ 
deed,  not  easy  to  define  exactly,  for  of  course  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  cut  and  make  of 
tunics  ;  the  only  rule,  therefore,  we  ctin  lay  down,  is,  that 
the  double  skirt  or  tunic  will  be  very  much  longer  be¬ 
hind  than  in  front,  cut  in  one  piece  with  the  bodice — 
unless  there  is  a  jacket  bodice — and  more  full  and  flow¬ 
ing  than  we  have  seen  it  as  yet.  The  under-skirt,  too, 
will  be  a  good  deal  longer  behind  than  in  front.  A 
description  of  some  of  the  new  autumn  costumes  will. 
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the  ample  square  sleeves  are  cut  all  in  one  with  the 
back  part  of  the  skirt,  which  is  slit  open  in  the  middle. 
The  front  part  comes  down  in  long  rounded  basques. 
This  tunic  is  entirely  covered  with  a  very  handsome 
pattern  of  silk  braid-work  of  the  same  colour ;  it  is 
edged  with  a  rich  silk  tassel  fringe,  with  network 
heading. 

A  travelling  costume  is  of  light  Havannah  brown  twilled 


Again,  another  costume  is  of  deep  violet  drap  de 
dame ;  the  under-skirt  is  pleated  h  la  religieuse.  The  long 
and  ample  tunic  is  scalloped  out  round  the  edge,  and 
bound  with  faille  silk  of  the  same  colour.  It  falls  in 
one  large  basque  at  the  back  and  two  somewhat  shorter 
ones  at  the  sides,  while  in  front  there  is  a  square  tight- 
fitting  simply  piped  round  and  buttoned  all  the  way 
down  with  satin  buttons,  all  of  the  same  colour,  but  the 


480A. — Cashmere  Casaque. 


llama  tissue ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  three  biais  of 
dark  brown  rep,  above  a  flounce  pleated  as  in  preceding 
costume,  and  bound  with  rep.  The  tunic  forms  square 
basques  in  front  and  very  long  lappets  behind,  very  full 
at  the  waist,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom.  A  large  pele¬ 
rine  cut  square,  and  longer  behind  than  in  front,  com¬ 
pletes  the  costume.  The  upper  part  of  the  pelerine  is 
made  of  rep ;  the  edge  of  both  tunic  and  pelerine  is 
bordered  with  a  vandyked  biais  of  rep  the  intervals 
between  the  Vandykes  are  filled  up  with  the  network 
heading  of  a  handsome  brown  llama  fringe,  which 
gives  an  elegant  finish  to  the  whole. 


satin  shows  very  bright  over  the  woollen  material.  This 
tunic  does  not  fall  straight  down  from  the  waist,  but  is 
very  gracefully  draped  at  the  back  and  sides.  It  can  be 
made  shorter  at  pleasure,  by  looping  up,  by  means  of 
invisible  buttons  and  loops.  The  wide  sleeves  have  two 
rows  of  scallops,  and  there  is  also  a  narrow  scalloped- 
out  band  round  the  throat.  Nothing  can  be  more 
distingue  for  dcmi-toilette  than  these  costumes  of  sober 
colours  and  trimmings,  with  artistically-cut  and  tastefully- 
draped  tunics,  but  for  more  dressy  toilettes  I  have  to 
describe  a  richer  style  of  costume,  composed  of  silk  and 
velvet. 


481. — Walking  Toilets, 


trimmed  with  blue  satin  pipings.  The  other  costume 
had  the  skirt  striped  maroon  velvet  and  maize  faille,  and 
the  tunic  of  maroon  silk  rep,  edged  with  fringe. 

A  dinner  dress  of  green  faille  has  a  deep  flounce  of 
white  muslin  round  the  bottom,  and  a  pinked-out  flounce 
of  the  silk  above  it.  The  tunic  falls  in  long  and  ample 
pointed  lapels  behind,  while  in  front  the  bodice  is 
lengthened  into  square  basques.  A  slight  pattern  of 
green  silk  embroidery  goes  round  the  bodice  and  basques, 
while  the  lapels  at  the  back  are  edged  with  a  tassel 
fringe  with  vandyked  network  heading.  The  bodice  is 


side  it  is  frequently  made  of  white  cashmere  cloth, braided 
with  black ;  for  the  town  it  is  more  suitable  of  black 
cashmere  with  a  trimming  of  very  wide  braid,  mixed 
with  a  small  braid  pattern  and  a  border  of  curled  black 
feathers  or  of  Astrakan  fur. 

O\ixcouturieres  are  already  so  busy  with  winter  fashions 
that  I  have  two  very  handsome  models  of  velvet  casaques 
to  describe  this  month. 

The  first  is  a  cosaque  tunique  of  black  velvet.  It  is 
tight-fitting.  The  basque  is  lengthened  from  the  waist 
into  a  long  peak  called  queue  de  paon,  entirely  covered 


A  new  and  splendid  material  of  Lyons  manufacture 
is  velours  raye ;  it  is  composed  of  stripes  two  inches 
wide,  alternately  of  silk  velvet  and  grosgrain  silk.  Some¬ 
times  both  stripes  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  sometimes 
the  velvet  ones  are  of  one  shade  and  the  silk  ones  of 
another.  This  beautiful  striped  material  is  used  for 
under-skirts,  while  the  tunic  is  made  of  silk  or  velvet 
of  one  of  the  shades. 

I  saw  two  handsome  costumes  of  this  style.  One 
was  striped  blue  velvet  and  light  buff  silk ;  the  skiit 
was  demi-train-shaped ;  the  tunic  was  of  blue  velvet. 
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three-quarters  high,  and  cut  square  at  the  top ;  it  is 
edged  with  point  lace.  The  sleeves  are  open  from  the 
elbow,  with  lace  engageantes. 

For  the  demi-saison  ladies  wear  small  paletots  of  black 
or  coloured  cashmere,  braided  and  lined  with  silk.  These 
paletots  are  half-fitting ;  some  have  no  sleeves,  others 
have  a  long  hanging  sleeve,  cut  square. 

The  Dolman  is  also  a  favourite  pattern.  The  sleeve 
is  cut  out  all  in  one  with  the  side-piece,  and  hangs  loose. 
This  stylish  vetemeut  is  worn  without  passing  the  arms 
through  the  sleeves,  or  passing  only  one.  For  the  sea- 
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cut  square,  are  piped  round  with  satin  and  bordered 
with  a  pattern  of  beaded  passementerie.  Very  wide 
sleeve  with  double  lace  border  and  passementerie. 

The  second  model  is  a  casaque  duchesse,  forming  a 
very  long  and  ample  tunic  at  the  back,  looped  up  into 
two  drooping  puffs  with  large  bows  of  grosgrain  silk, 
but  coming  down  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt ;  it  is 
draped  at  the  sides.  In  front  the  bodice  is  lengthened 
into  gilet  basques ;  the  trimming  of  silk  guipure  and  passe¬ 
menterie  forms  a  large  V  in  the  back,  and  describes  the 
shape  of  the  gilet  in  front.  The  sleeves  are  demi-tight 


wide,  so  that,  being  crossed  in  front  and  draped  and 
fastened  at  the  back  of  the  waist,  it  forms  a  sort  of 
double  skirt.  The  upper  part  is  folded  in  the  back  of 
the  neck  so  as  to  form  an  Algerian  pointed  hood, 
finished  off  with  tassels.  It  is  made  of  various  mate¬ 
rials.  Black  cashmere  with  black  silk  tassel  fringe,  the 
heading  of  which  is  of  white  or  coloured  satin ;  grey 
tartan  with  plaid  border  of  two  colours,  and  fringe  with 
network  heading,  or  plaid  tartan  with  fringe  to  match.  The 
echarpe  bknvcnue  is  extremely  becoming ;  when  fastened 
at  the  back  it  drapes  gracefully  of  itself,  or  one  end  may 
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with  handsome  black  silk  guipure.  The  skirt  is  edged 
with  the  same  and  gracefully  draped  at  the  sides,  where 
the  lace  is  arranged  in  rich  folds.  A  similar  lace  trim¬ 
ming  is  put  on  en  fichu,  both  in  the  back  and  front  of 
the  bodice,  with  a  cache  point  of  beaded  passementerie. 
In  front  the  trimming  is  completed  by  a  large  bow  of 
black  grosgrain  ribbon,  and  at  the  back  by  a  handsome 
pattern  of  beaded  passementerie.  The  side-pieces  of 
the  tunic  are  rounded  off  and  trimmed  with  lace  up  to 
the  waist,  while  the  fronts,  which  arc  much  shorter  and 


to  the  elbow,  and  thence  lengthened  into  very  long  square 
lappets,  trimmed  in  the  style  of  the  tunic. 

Both  these  tunics  are  suitable  to  wear  either  over  a 
dress  or  over  a  skirt  only  of  faille  or  grosgrain.  The 
skirt  should  be  slightly  train-shaped  behind  and  rather 
short  in  front.  Skirts  of  striped  satin  de  Lyon  look 
extremely  well  with  such  velvet  tunics. 

For  the  present  season  I  should  not  forget  to  mention 
a  most  charming  mantle,  as  useful  as  it  is  simple.  Ic  is 
the  echarbe  bienveniie.  This  scarf-mantle  is  extremely 
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be  thrown  back  over  the  shoulder,  it  preferred.  It  is  a 
delightful  mantle  to  throw  over  the  complete  costume 
when  a  change  in  the  weather  renders  an  extra  pardessus 
necessary. 

And  now  we  must  glance  at  the  new  autumn  and 
winter  chapeaux  which  our  modistes  are  bringing  out 
this  month.  They  are  decidedly  large  in  shape,  though 
still  placed  upon  the  head  so  as  not  to  cover  the  back  of 
it ;  the  crown  is  very  high  ;  the  passe  is  either  raised  and 
curved,  so  as  to  leave  a  certain  space  between  it  and 
the  head,  or  turned  up  slightly  with  a  hourrelet  of  silk  or 
velvet. 

An  elegant  model  is  of  golden  brown  satin,  arranged 
in  tuyaux  pleats  upon  the  crown,  which  is  very  much 
raised.  Below  the  crown  there  is  a  large  bow  of 
satin  ribbon  and  black  lace.  The  passe  is  covered 
with  black  lace,  and  edged  with  black  tulle  ruche.  A 
bunch  of  flowers,  and  foliage  of  brown  shaded  velvet  to 
match  the  satin,  is  placed  a  little  on  one  side.  The  strings 
are  of  brown  satin  and  black  lace. 

A  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  has  a  crown  of  pleated 
black  tulle,  and  a  passe  of  black  velvet ;  it  is  trimmed 
with  a  torsade  and  bow  of  mixed  moire  and  velvet  black 
ribbon.  At  the  side  there  is  an  exquisite  bunch  of  moss- 
roses  and  a  small  white  aigrette.  In  front  a  tulle  ruche  ; 
strings  of  moire  ribbon  ;  one  long  and  wide  tulle  tassel 
droops  on  the  left  side. 

A  bonnet  of  plain  black  tulle  is  trimmed  en  courotwe 
with  black  lace  and  with  grey  and  blue  smooth  feathers, 
natural,  not  dyed.  A  crescent-shaped  blue  aigrette  is 
placed  at  the  side  with  a  bow  of  grosgrain  libBon. 

A  chapeau  complet  with  high  crown,  8lightl]^urned-up 
border  and  curtain,  is  of  plain  black  velvet,  trSimed  with 
black  silk  rep.  A  beautiful  bunch’  of  roses,  shaded  from 
flesh  colour  to  deep  orange,  fe  placed  in  fr^.  While  the 
buds  and  brown  tinted  folia^dnx>p  at  the  aide. 

Again,  a  Chevreuse  bonnet  of  blue  velvet,  turned  up 
with  white  satin  and  lace,  is  ornamented  with  the  tail 
feathers  of  a  Russian  cock,  and  with  a  branch  of  white 
roses  ;  lace  bow  at  the  back ;  strings  of  .Mue  grosgrain 
sUk.  ■' 

A  round  hat  of  grey  felt  edged  with  claret-coloured 
velvet  is  trimmed  round  with  a  torsade  of  similar  velvet, 
bow  of  the  same  at  the  side,  and  curled  grey  feather 
curved  over  the  crown. 

Another  is  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  w;ide  scarf 
of  deep  blue  crepe  de  chine,  finished  off  witK  a  large 
bow  and  fringe  lappets  behind.  Aigrette  of  black 
feathers  tipped  with  blue  at  the  side. 

The  fashion  is  to  wear  natural  birds’  feathers,  whether 
black  or  coloured,  but  not  dyed.  Even  ostrich  feathers 
are  worn  of  their  natural  colour,  which  is  a  sort  of  light 
drab.  Coloured  birds’  wings  or  tails  are  prettily  ar¬ 
ranged,  en  aigrette,  upon  hats  of  black  velvet  and  gros¬ 
grain  silk. 

Black  velvet  bonnets  and  hats  are  generally  trimmed 
this  year  with  black  grosgrain  ribbon  and  with  coloured 
feathers  or  coloured  velvet  flowers.  Lace  veils  are  ex¬ 
tremely  large,  falling  at  the  back,  mantilla  fashion.  The 
very  wide  strings  of  faille  or  velvet  are  mostly  edged 
all  round  with  black  lace,  and  a  drapery  of  the  same 
often  forms  a  sort  of  curtain  at  the  back. 


The  hair  is  still  worn  very  low  in  the  neck,  though 
raised  higher  than  it  used  to  be  in  front.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  brushed  away  from  the  sides  of  the  head,  though 
sometimes  worn  rather  low  over  the  forehead.  For  the 
evening  a  bow  or  a  spray  of  flowers  is  added  to  the 
coiffure. 

We  have  no  ball  toilets  to  record  as  yet,  but  several 
handsome  dinner  dresses  have  lately  been  prepared  by 
our  good  couturieres. 

At  one  of  the  late  grand  diners  officiels,  given  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Thiers,  the  following  charming  toilet  was  much 
admired  : — It  was  a  dress  of  white  faille  silk  brocaded 
with  a  black  and  gold  yellow  pattern,  and  striped  with 
gold  yellow  satin  ;  the  skirt  was  train-shaped.  A  tunic 
skirt  entirely  of  white  lace  was  tastefully  looped  up  over 
it  with  bows  of  black  grosgrain.  The  low  bodice, 
opening  en  cceur  in  front,  was  draped  with  a  scarf  of 
white  lace  edged  with  black,  and  fastened  on  one  side 
with  a  jewelled  clasp. 

Another  elegant  dinner  dress  was  of  Indian  muslin 
and  mauve  taffetas,  with  trimming  nf  silver  braid-work 
and  small  bows  of  black  velvet  and  mauve  ribbon.  The 
low  bodice  is  made  d  draperies,  with  a  wide  strip  of 
mauve  ribbon,  embroidered  with  silver.  The  short 
sleeves  are  puffed  out  and  completed  by  a  similar  ribbon. 
A  tunic  of  mauve  taffetas  is  draped  over  the  long  muslin 
skirt ;  the  tunic  is  slanted  off  on  either  side,  and  looped 
up  with  bows  of  black  velvet  and  mauve  ribbon.  The 
edge  is  scalloped  out  and  trimmed  with  white  lace  and 
silver  braid-work. 

Again,  a  very  handsome  evening  dress  is  of  French 
grey  poult  de  sole,  over  an  under-skirt  of  white  satin 
with  deep  kilted  flounce.  The  grey  silk  tunic  forms  a 
short  tablier  in  front,  trimmed  with  flounces  of  white 
lace,  finished  off  with  bows  of  lace  and  black  velvet  at 
the  sides.  The  tunic  is  very  long  behind  ;  it  is  slightly 
caught  up  with  a  wide  sash  of  green  velvet.  The  bodice 
is  high  at  the  back,  but  cut  low  and  square  in  front,  and 
trimmed  with  lace  and  narrow  blais  of  green  velvet. 
The  sleeves  are  finished  off  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  by  a 
double  flounce  of  white  lace,  with  heading  of  green 
velvet. 

Evening  dresses  are  still,  in  general,  much  in  the 
Louis  XV.  style.  Low  fichus  of  lace  or  crepe  de  chine 
are  much  worn. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  chaussure 
(t  la  mode.  Cashmere  and  cloth  boots,  very  high,  and 
with  patent  tips,  are  worn  to  match  with  the  costume, 
and  plain  kid  boots  with  silk  dresses.  Silk  or  satin 
boots  for  the  evening.  Morocco  shoes,  very  high  on 
the  instep,  with  up-shooting  loops  of  grosgrain  ribbon, 
and  steel  or  pearl  buckles,  for  indoor  toilets. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Visiting  Toilet. — Rich  poult  de  sole  robe  of 
bright  violet,  trimmed  with  two  flounces  of  black  lace, 
headed  by  a  ruche  of  poult  de  sole  of  the  same  shade. 
Tunic  rounded  in  front,  forming  a  second  skirt ;  a  large 
bow  of  black  and  violet  ribbon,  edged  with  lace,  trims 
the  side  of  the  dress.  Bodice  with  square  basques, 
trimmed  to  match,  deep  sleeves,  collar  and  under- 
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sleeves  of  white  lace.  Black  lace  chapeau  toque,  with 
violet-shaded  plume  coquettishly  arranged  on  the 
crown. 

Evening  Costume. — Rose  de  chine  train  skirt,  over 
which  a  robe  of  white  gauze  is  placed ;  the  front  is 
trimmed  with  four  rows  of  lace,  headed  by  silk  ribbon 
of  the  same  shade.  Tunic  with  rounded  train  bouil- 
lonnee  at  the  back,  and  having  a  double  row  of  lace  and 
ribbon.  Corsage  with  square  basques  in  front,  rounded 
at  the  back,  forming  a  puff  and  second  tunic.  Low 
bodice  and  demi-long  sleeves.  Tuft  of  roses  in  the 
hair,  and  bouquet  de  corsage  placed  on  one  side.  Hair 
crepe,  and  falling  in  waved  boucles  on  the  neck.  '  Per¬ 
fumed  gloves,  with  five  buttons. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PLATE. 

THE  ETRUSCAN  SLIPPER. 

Materials :  Canvas,  two  shades  of  blue  single  wool, 
black  wool,  and  gold  filoselle,  or  thick  purse  twist. 

This  beautiful  slipper  requires  careful  attention  in 
working,  as  the  two  sides  of  the  slipper  vary,  as  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  design.  In  working,  begin  with 
the  outline  in  black,  then  work  the  darkest  shade  of 
blue,  then  ground  with  the  lighter  shade,  and  finally 
complete  the  slipper  by  working  in  the  gold  silk.  This 
slipper  looks  well  grounded  in  two  shades  of  any  colour, 
and  may  be  obtained  commenced,  and  with  materials  to 
finish,  of  Mesdames  Le  Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street. 


BOOKS. 

The  Haydn  Series. — A  Bible  Dictionary.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  (London  :  E.  Moxon, 

Son,  and  Co.,  Dover-street,  W. ;  and  l,  Amen-corner, 
Paternoster-row.) — The  Haydn  Series  is  justly  noted 
for  the  exhaustive  completeness  of  Haydn's  Dictionary 
of  Dates,  Haydns  Universal  Index  of  Biography,  and 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Science.  To  these  valuable  works 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  has  lately  been  added, 
and  well  deserves  its  honourable  position  in  the  series. 
Haydns  Bible  Dictionary  comprehends  all  proper  names 
found  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  also 
those  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  Books  ;  to  the  most 
important  English  proper  names  the  corresponding 
words  in  the  Hebrew  have  been  added,  as  well  as 
those  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  versions.  Haydds  Bible 
Dictionary  comprehends  the  latest  authentic  information 
on  the  following  subjects :  Antiquities,  Biography, 
Geography  and  Physical  Geography,  Meteorology,  His¬ 
tory,  Natural  History,  and  Topography. 

Sonnets  by  Edward  Moxon.  (E.  Moxon,  Son,  and 
Co.,  Dover-street,  W.;  and  1,  Amen-corner,  Pater¬ 
noster-row.) — These  beautiful  sonnets  are  distinguished 
by  the  elegance  and  musical  flow  of  the  lines.  We 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  the  second 
sonnet : — 

“  My  Love  she  ie  a  lowly  but  sweet  flower, 

And  I  would  wear  her  in  my  breast,  for  she 
Is  full  of  fragrwee,  and  such  modesty 
That  I  eVn  sanctify  that  precious  hour, 

When  first  my  eyes  her  worshippers  became. 

,  He,  who  hath  mark’fl  the  opening  rose  in  spring, 

•  Hath  seen  but  portion  small  of  her  I  sing. 


For  ForUinh  if  1  struggle,  or  for  Fame, 

’Tis  thsA),  jd^oHhy,  1  may  worthy  be 
Of  nrt,  uie  lyaideu  with  the  dark  black  hair, 

And  choker  eyes.  ^ly  only  wish  to  share 
The  siinlcss  snips  low  sunk  beneath  the  sea, 

IstW  with  it  I  might  my  true  love  greet. 

And  lay  the  too-small  treasure  at  her  feet.” 

Poisoning  and  Pilftring.  By  the  Author  of  fohn  fer- 
ninghants  Journal.  .i^London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and 
Co.) — A  short  pamphlet,  exposing  traders’  tricks,  in 
verse.  We  do  not  consider  this  work  equal  to  either 
of  the  author’s  former  productions. 

Treatise  on  Dental  Surgery.  By  A.  Eskell.  (Dublin : 
Hodges,  Foster,  and  Co.) — In  this  admirable  treatise  on 
the  teeth  Mr,  &kell  describes  his  new  mode  of  painless 
tooth  extraction  by  the  use  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen, 
together  with  practical  directions  for  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  teeth. 

Nurse  Ellerton.  A  Tale  of  Domestic  Life.  (London  : 
S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row.)  Char¬ 
mingly  written,  and  on  a  household  subject  calculated 
to  interest  children.  Nurse  Ellerton  illustrates  the 
happy  influence  exercised  by  a  good  “  nurse  ”  over  the 
minds  of  children,  and  conveys  truths,  which,  if  received 
by  the  heads  of  families,  would  place  service  on  a  better 
footing  in  many  households. 

A  Knitting  Book  of  Counterpanes,  £5* c.  By  Mrs.  George 
Cupples,  (Edinburgh  :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.) — 
Clear  in  description  and  minute  in  details,  this  little 
work  contains  a  variety  of  designs  for  counterpanes, 
toilet-covers,  pincushions,  and  many  other  articles  of 
fancy  work.  ’ 
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plete  family  and  business  arithmetic,  and  all  kinds  of 
new  tables  and  general  information. 

The  general  reckoning  tables  give  the  value  of  any 


Household  Accounts. —  Ladies  who  understand 
fullv  the  necessity  for  weekly  examination  of  trades¬ 
men’s  bills  will  find  Mr.  S.  O.  lieeton’s  Ready  Reckoner 
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483. — Walking  and  Indoor  Toilets. 

an  invaluable  assistant.  Beetons  Ready  Reeh/ier  is  the  number  of  articles  from  I  to  50,000,  at  any  given  rate, 
title  of  this  useful  and  handy  volume,  which  comprises  and  the  fractional  parts  are  arranged  below  each  table, 
general  reckoning  and  special  reckoning  tables,  a  com-  thus  avoiding  all  chance  of  confusion. 
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One  useful  feature  of  this  work  will  be  found  on 
page  23;?,  entitled,  “  How  to  Address  Persons  in  livery 
Grade  of  Society.” 


The  special  tables  consist  of  tables  of  fractional  parts 
of  one  penny.  Simple  and  compound  interest  tables 
follow  these,  profit  and  discount  tables,  commission  and 


•Visiting  and  Indoor  Costumes. 


brokerage,  dividend,  wages  and  income,  commercial 
weights  and  measures,  foreign  money,  and  many  other 
tables  of  equal  value  and  importance. 


Beetons  Ready  Reckoner  is  published  by  Messrs, 
"ard.  Lock,  and  Tyler,  of  Paternoster-row,  price 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


Question  ; — Wliat  will  inako  gliosta  of  boats  ? 
Answer: — Tho  letter  G. 

American  Riddle. 


The  absurd  riddle  and  reply  I  have  chosen  as  heading 
to  my  October  letter  was  asked  me  by  a  young 
friend  who  reads  many  American  papers,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  those  published  by  a  Mr.  Frank  Leslie,  the 
S.  O.  Beeton  of  America.  Of  course  I  puzzled  over  it ; 
of  course  I  said  “Yes”  to  her  triumphant  “Do  you 
give  it  up  ?”  but  I  did  feel  just  a  little  vexed  at  not 
guessing  it,  especially  when  she  said,  “  Dear  Silkworm, 
you  are  standing  by  it — the  letter  G." 

“  Indeed  it  is  distressing 
That  I  should  be  so  very  bad  at  guessing.” 

But  even  then  I  looked  about  for  a  tangible  letter  G. 
However,  my  lady  proved  herself  right  by  pointing  to 
her  sewing-machine,  which  is  certainly  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  G  ;  yes,  she  is  right  in  her  riddle  and  correct 
in  her  application,  and  proved  it  in  a  fanciful  way  by 
showing  me  the  piles  of  work — hostt  she  called  it  truly, 
of  which  she  had  made  ghosts  or  nothing  by  the  aid  of 
the  marvellous  Letter  G  machine. 

Perhaps  I  don’t  like  being  proved  stupid,  perhaps 
riddles  irritate  my  “  nerves,”  but  anyhow  I  questioned 
somewhat  captiously  the  justness  of  her  remark  ;  but  on 
examination  of  the  work  in  extent  and  quality  I  could 
not  but  own  that  the  dear  girl  was  right,  and  that  she 
had  with  her  famous  Letter  G  made  ghosts  of  the  hosts 
of  work  that  would  have  conquered  her  without  its  aid. 
She  had,  single-handed,  made  an  entire  outfit  of  under¬ 
clothing,  and  made  it  beautifully  too — the  French  models 
were  obtained  from  Mrs.  Samuel  Jay,  of  whose  hand¬ 
made  outfits  I  shall  presently  speak:  she  had  finished  three 
dozen  chemises,  nightdresses,  and  drawers,  two  dozen 
petticoats,  four  long  train  jupons,  six  flannel  petticoats, 
two  dozen  camisoles,  and  six  high  petticoat  bodices, 
each  article  beautifully  made  and  trimmed,  one  half  with 
frills  hemmed  by  the  machine,  and  the  remainder  with 
beautiful  embroidery  and  lace.  She  says  she  has 
thoroughly  enjoyed  making  this  outfit ;  that  she  has 
arranged  and  basted  the  embroidered  tops  and  bands, 
&c.,  in  the  evening,  and  worked  the  machine  about 
three  hours  a  day ;  but  having  been  often  interrupted  by 
her  household  duties,  visiting  with  her  mother,  and 
idling  with  her  futur  in  the  garden,  she  cannot  give  me 
the  length  of  time  this  work  has  taken  her.  Her 
Letter  G,  famous  ally  and  true  friend,  has  cost  her 
£6  los.,  and  one  shilling’sworth  of  oil,  of  which  she 
still  has  some  left.  She  speaks  lightly  of  the  pile  of 
work,  and  is  soon  attacking  a  vast  “  Valerien  ”  of  linen, 
meaning  to  buy  her  dressing-gowns  and  morning 
dresses  in  the  latest  style,  as  her  wedding  does  not  take 
place  till  November.  Letter  G  of  course  goes  with  her, 
as  it  is  her  “  very  own.” 

Among  other  marvellous  performances  of  the 
Letter  G  I  was  delighted  with  the  crossway  hem¬ 
ming  and  felling.  We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  cross¬ 


way  or  bias  work  even  when  executed  by  hand. 
Imagine,  then,  dear  readers,  the  very  narrowest  hem, 
less  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width,  stitched  and 
felled  “  on  the  cross.”  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
delicately-stitched  tucks,  the  fine  cordings,  the  beautiful 
tout  ensemble  of  the  work  executed  by  this  clever,  rapid 
little  machine,  which  silently  sews  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  In  the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  machine  the  mecha¬ 
nism  employed  is  most  simple,  and,  from  the  perfection 
of  its  construction,  it  is  certain  in  operation,  and  neither 
crosses  the  threads  nor  misses  stitches.  Each  loop  re¬ 
ceives  an  important  twist  in  passing  through  the  loop 
immediately  preceding  at  the  moment  of  fastening  the 
stitch,  by  which  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  seams 
are  increased,  and  a  strong  elastic  and  durable  seam  is 
produced  by  easy  and  reliable  mechanism. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  the  Letter  G  is  the 
free  trial  at  home  allowed.  The  trial  is  perfectly  free, 
involves  no  risk,  loss,  or  expense,  as  I  can  personally 
testify ;  for  a  lady,  who  only  knew  me  through  these 
pages,  wrote  asking  me  to  arrange  for  trial  of  the 
machine,  giving  me  vouchers  of  her  respectability.  I 
selected  a  machine,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  matter 
was  to  have  been  the  retaining  of  the  “  treasure,”  as  she 
called  it,  when,  within  a  few  days  of  the  expiration  of 
the  month’s  trial,  she  was  summoned  to  the  Cape  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  therefore  returned  the  machine.  She 
offered  to  pay  for  the  month  during  which  she  had  used 
the  machine  constantly,  indeed,  was  most  anxious  to  do 
so,  as  she  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  machine ;  but 
the  Willcox  and  Gibbs  Company  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  removed  the  machine  at  their  own  expense.  I  was 
so  struck  with  this  adherence  to  their  notices  respecting 
free  trials,  that  I  resolved  to  mention  it  to  my  readers, 
as  I  believe  many  ladies  are  prevented  by  timidity  from 
making  “use  of  the  privilege  thus  offered.  I  give  the 
address  in  full :  Willcox  and  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  150,  Chcapside,  E.C.  and  1 35,  Regent-street,  W. 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Co.,  71,  Oxford-street,  have  some 
charming  sets  of  fur  at  very  reasonable  prices ;  their 
new  sorties  du  bal  will  be  invaluable  for  the  delicate  or 
chilly,  as  they  are  of  white  fur  richly  fringed  and  quilted 
warmly ;  the  sleeves  are  large  and  open,  and  the  whole 
slips  over  a  ball  dress  in  the  most  charming  way  with¬ 
out  crushing  its  firmness  or  injuring  the  trimming. 

Ladies  may  rely  on  all  furs  purchased  at  this  house 
being  exactly  what  they  are  stated  to  be  -,  Mr.  Charles 
Cook’s  long  experience  in  the  fur  trade,  and  his  travels 
among  the  habitat  of  the  furry  tribes,  insure  the  best  of 
everything.  The  fur  capes  for  costumes,  the  large  fur 
travelling  mantles,  and  the  cedar  and  camphor  boxes  for 
preserving  furs  are  the  chief  novelties  at  present,  but  I 
look  forward  to  some  dainty  devices  in  fur  trimmings  at 
this  house  later  in  the  season. 
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I  glanced  into  the  house  of  Messrs.  Macdougall  and 
Co.  in  Sackville-street,  and  to  my  great  delight  saw  a 
new  and  elegant  polonaise,  composed  of  dark  blue 
waterproof  tweed  ;  this  charming  confection  is  intended 
for  wear  during  October  and  November  as  a  polonaise 
simple,  but,  as  it  is  demi-ajuste,  it  can  be  worn  over  a 
tight-fitting  costume  later  in  the  season.  The  trimmings 
vary,  but  are  chiefly  of  soumche  and  wide  braids  ;  the 
tunic  is  long,  and  draped  at  each  side  by  bands  which 
button  on  large  pearl  buttons  at  the  waist*  Pearl 
buttons  also  occupy  the  space  in  the  centre  of  the  back, 
and  the  polonaise  is  buttoned  with  the  same.  The 
sleeves  are  reli^euse,  thus  allowing  a  full  sleeve  to  be 
worn  beneath ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  polonaise  is 
that  on  the  approach  of  rain  the  straps  are  unbuttoned, 
the  tunic  falls  over  the  skirt  and  completely  protects 
it,  and  can  be  draped  again  in  a  moment.  Two  large 
pockets  are  simulated  on  the  back  of  the  polonaise,  and 
these  give  a  well-trimmed  appearance  to  the  tunic ; 
when  undraped,  large  pearl  buttons  appear  to  fasten 
these  pockets.  I  consider  the  idea  excellent,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.  are 
making  the  “  Inverary”  polonaise  in  every  kind  of  water¬ 
proof  material — as  in  dress  tweeds,  Alexandra  costume 
tweeds,  Lome  twill,  &c. 

For  dress  fabrics  there  are  many  novelties  for  autumn 
and  winter  wear.  The  Alexandra  costume  tweeds  are 
made  in  all  colours,  and  have  a  twilled  stripe,  varying 
in  width,  running  through  the  flibric.  As  my  readers 
may  imagine,  the  costumes  made  of  this  fabric  are  very 
elegant,  as,  comme  et^e,  it  is  charming,  and  requires 
little  trimming.  Arranged  in  the  fashionable  folds  or 
in  bias  flounces,  the  Alexandra  tweed  forms  a  perfectly 
ladylike,  quiet  costume,  and  I  feel  sure  that  every  lady 
of  good  taste  will  be  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  this 
charming  material. 

The  L^rne  twill  has  been  manufactured  expressly  to 
replace  linseys,  but,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  is  far 
superior  in  style. 

Fringed  tweeds  are  still  very  favourite  everyday 
dresses.  Silk  warp  linseys  are  peculiarly  suited  to 
ladies  who  have  passed  the  “grand  climacteric”  of 
seven  times  seven,  as  this  fabric  possesses  all  the  warmth 
of  linsey  with  the  pleasant  feeling  and  appearance  of  a 
silk  dress. 

From  Messrs.  Macdougall’s  I  went  up  Regent-street 
to  see  some  outfits  for  India,  prepared  by  Mrs.  S.  Jay, 
259,  Regent-circus,  and  I  may  remark  en  passant  that  I 
was  astonished  at  the  very  moderate  prices  charged.  I 
must  premise  that  the  whole  of  the  needlework  is  done 
by  hand,  and  beautifully  executed  in  every  detail.  The 
longcloth  and  linen  is  carefully  selected  from  the  best 
manufacturers  of  each  fabric,  and  the  trimming,  whether 
of  cambric  frilling,  lace,  or  embroidery,  is  thoroughly 
good,  and  in  the  cose  of  embroidery  and  lace  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  ..  . 

Excepting  at  regular  season  sales,  I  myself  am  not  a 
great  believer  in  cheap  articles.  If  one  cannot  make  a 
nightdress  at  home  under  five  shillings  for  materials, 
why  should  we  expect  to  purchase  one  for  three  shil¬ 
lings  and  tenpeoce  ?  Pour  I  frankly  own  to  liking 
the  very  best  of  everything,  and  I  never  purchase  for 


home  use  anything  but  the  very  best  of  its  class.  The 
best  is  not  necessarily  the  most  costly,  but  the  plainest 
article  for  the  Silkworm  must  be  good,  I  do  not  say 
extravagant,  bien  entendu.  Lace,  for  example  ;  I  would 
be  minus  a  scrap  of  anything  but  real  lace  ;  but  this  is 
digressing  from  the  subject  in  question — Mrs.  S.  Jay’s 
exquisite  trousseaux  and  outfits. 

Charmingly  tied  as  they  were  with  bridal  bows  of 
av.urc  blue — 

“ - —  •  Blue  ribbons— to  ber,  liko  strips 

Cut  out  of  the  azure  of  heaven  ” 

— yet  for  my  inspection  all  were  unfastened,  and  I  was 
allowed  to  examine  and  test  the  work  at  my  “  own  sweet 
will.”  Each  article  throughout  one  trousseau  matched 
the  corresponding  garments  to  be  worn  at  the  same  time 
with  it.  Those  of  the  outfit  were  alike  in  sixes  and  dozens. 
Nothing  was  forgotten,  from  the  elegant  rdes  de  chambre 
to  the  embroidered  flannel  jupon,  and  this  reminds  me 
that  one  remarkable  speciality  of  this  house  is  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  flannels.  Every  possibife  attention  is  given 
to  this  very  necessary  department  of  an  outfit,  and  I  ob¬ 
served  at  my  last  visit  some  beautiful  flannel  garments, 
which  arc  and  will  be  most  suitable  to  the  season.  Firstly, 
the  flannel  Dolly  Vardens  for  winter  morning  toilet 
struck  me  as  being  appropriate  and  pretty.  These  are  of 
printed  flannel  of  all  colours,  and  form  a  tunic  which  can 
be  worn  over  any  skirt,  or  even  jupon,  provided  it  is 
fresh  and  corresponds  in  tint.  Then  the  superb  robes  de 
chambre  of  flannel  cashmere,  a  close,  finely-tissued  flan¬ 
nel.  The  Tedesco  robe  de  chambre  is  somewhat  in  the 
Watteau  style,  and  most  convenient  for  young  mammas, 
delicate  ladies,  and  invalids  ;  the  guinea  dressing-gown 
of  twilled  flannel,  Watteau  shape,  and  prettily  trimmed, 
and  dozens  of  other  shapes  which  I  really  have  not  space 
to  describe. 

The  best  flannel  jupons  are  made  with  wide  hems  and 
tucks,  and  above  the  hem  and  between  the  tucks  is  em¬ 
broidered  in  coloured  and  white  wool  in  various  Greek 
and  arabesque  designs.  The  effect  is  charming.  Then 
there  are  dressing-jackets,  capes,  and  fichus  of  plain, 
twilled,  and  printed  flannel,  crossovers,  and  squares  d 
la  vierge.  These  are  embroidered,  and  form  useful  and 
becoming  wraps  for  wearing  beneath  fur  jackets  and  other 
paletots  in  cold  weather,  or  over  dresses  to  replace  the 
muslin  fichu  worn  to  preserve  the  dress  from  contact 
with  the  hair.  Besides  these,  Mrs.  S.  Jay  makes  lovely 
little  house-jackets  of  flannel,  either  plain  or  twilled, 
for  slipping  over  dresses.  These  are  made  both  with 
and  without  sleeves. 

I  called  in  at  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler’s  new  pre¬ 
mises  in  Regent-street,  No.  147.  The  new  colours  in 
poplins  now  showing  at  this  celebrated  real  Irish  poplin 
warehouse  are  the  newest  French  tints — the  vert  d’ or  age, 
feuille  mort,feuille  gelee,  lie  de  vin,  grenat,  scahieuse,  and 
other  rich  shades  of  colour.  Besides  these,  I  was  shown 
a  lovely  plum-coloured  poplin,  almost  a  lavender  plum, 
so  blue  are  the  tints,  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  classed 
as  a  violet  shade.  It  is  becoming,  it  is  new,  it  is  exqui¬ 
site.  There  is  a  new  colour  in  the  loom,  a  kind  of  vert- 
gris,  which  is  of  the  most  beautiful  shade  possible  to 
imagine,  possessing  all, the  soft  elegance  of  the  grey 
tones  with  the  vivacity  of  the  green  tints.  This  admi- 
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Carnation  made  of  F  fathers. 


486. — Arm-Chair  with  Fmbroidlred  Cushon. 
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Detail  of  Basket  (488). 


488. — Embroidered  Work  Basket 


489. — Ornamental  Paper  Basket. 
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rable  chf-dceuvre  of  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler  can 
be  had  for  camdieu  dresses,  and  forms  such  deep,  admi¬ 
rable  folds  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  its  equal,  either 
in  colour  or  as  a  fabric. 

The  speciality  of  Messrs.  Ingls  and  Tinckler’s  Irish 
poplins  consists,  first,  in  the  extraordinary  gloss  and 
beauty  of  the  colours,  their  clearness,  richness, and  depth, 
and,  secondly,  in  the  excellence  of  their  quality,  and 
consequently  their  durability,  really  good  Irish  poplins 
being  capable  of  undergoing  cleaning  two  or  three 
times,  and  after  these  operations  will  dye  an  admirable 
black,  and  in  their  new  capacity  prove  most  useful  dresses. 
Another  advantage  in  buying  these  poplins  of  this  house 
is  that,  although  we  have  the  pleasure  of  selecting  our 
poplins  herein  town,  yet  Dublin  prices  only  are  charged 
for  these  lovely  dresses  and  costumes. 

I  have  to  note  a  speciality  in  dressing-gowns  which  I 
observed  at  Mr.  Roberts’,  of  183,  Oxford-street.  These 
dressing-gowns  are  composed  of  “  nap  flannel,”  and 
are  made  in  all  colours  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices. 
The  appearance  of  “  nap  flannel”  resembles  cloth  rather 
than  flannel,  the  whole  surface  being  covered  with  tiny 
raised  dots  or  nap.  The  dressing-gowns  are  made  in 
all  the  newest  styles,  and  are  exceedingly  becoming. 
Besides  these  rtAes  de  chambre,  Mr.  Roberts  is  showing 
handsome  patterns,  somewhat  resembling  batswing  in 
material,  and  covered  at  the  edge  with  various  designs, 
wTven  in  black  upon  the  bright  colours  of  the  jupon. 
Had  I  not  been  assured  the  black  design  was  woven  in, 

I  should  have  thought  it  was  embossed,  so  rich  and 
raised  is  the  appearance.  Among  these  petticoats  I  re¬ 
marked  some  very  good  designs  in  arabesque,  Grecian, 
and  floral  patterns,  and  the  modern  French  renaissance 
curves  are  not  wanting. 

Messrs.  Edmunds  and  Jones,  of  Regent-street,  have 
a  very  charming  collection  of  small  articles  for  presents, 
as  cigar-cases  of  ivory  and  tortoiseshell,  with  watches 
let  in  the  centre.  The  watch  is,  of  course,  small,  but 
is  warranted  to  go  for  two  years,  and  is  wound  from 
the  back  by  turning  a  small  circle  of  ivory.  Then  there 
are  numbers  of  Russian  leather  articles,  as  pocket  Huis, 
“  toilets,”  leather  fans,  note-cases,  and  the  celebrated 
housekeeper’s  purse  of  this  firm,  a  most  convenient  form 
of  purse  for  those  who  have  to  conduct  a  household. 

Dolly  Varden  is  a  somewhat  intrusive  name  by  this 
time,  but  when  introduced  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Oxford- 
street,  as  title  for  his  charming  chintz  costumes,  was 
considered  as  pretty  as  appropriate ;  but,  alas  !  names 
are  not  always  property,  and  we  are  deluged  with  Dolly 
Vardens  at  every  turn.  The  autumn  season  has  brought 
with  it  yet  more  Dolly  Vardens,  and  the  “  cry  is  still 
they  come.” 

At  a  recent  visit  to  the  house  of  Mr. Peter  Robinson, 
of  Oxford-street,  the  Dolly  Vardens  were  in  great  force, 
and  a  new  twilled  Oriental  silk  is  there  used  with  great 
effect  for  autumn  Dollies.  The  designs  are  chiefly  small 
and  piquant  bouquets  of  brightly-coloured  flowers,  but 
the  grounds  vary  in  colour  and  shade  from  white  to 
black.  A  lovely  toilet  was  shown  me  of  white  twilled 
silk,  with  bouquets  of  red  roses,  the  polonaise  draped 
over  a  rose-coloured  skirtwithdeeppleats,and  edged  with 
rose-coloured  ruches.  But,  of  course,  at  this  moment 


attention  is  given  principally  to  autumnal  walking  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  the  new  fabrics  prepared  for  these  are  very 
inviting.  Drap  de  France  is  a  rich  double  merino,  or 
rather  cashmere,  and  is  made  in  all  colours,  though 
principally  in  the  rich  clarets  and  reds  so  much  in  vogue. 
The  width  of  this  material  is  nearly  two  yards,  what  is 
termed  “  double  width,”  and  the  price  is  most  moderate, 
being  only  three  shillings  and  threepence  per  yard. 
Drap  de  France  forms  an  admirable  fabric  for  walking 
costumes  and  for  ladylike  home  dresses.  Next  in 
favour  stands  the  satin  armure,  a  soft,  glossy,  satiny 
fabric,  falling  in  rich  satin-like  folds,  and  m^ing  up 
admirably.  Cashmere  d’ Alsace,  though  by  no  means  as 
handsome  as  these  two  materials,  makes  up  very  well, 
and  looks  handsome  when  trimmed  with  velvet  or  with 
fringe,  an  extravagance  which  can  well  be  afforded,  as 
the  material  of  the  dress  is  so  very  reasonable  in  price. 

Cheap  silks  of  every  colour  and  quality  are  now  sell¬ 
ing  off  at  this  house,  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  mammas  with  young  daughters,  or  of  young  ladies 
whose  means  are  not  unlimited.  The  guaranteed  silks 
are  a  speciality  of  this  house,  and  are  certainly  sple.ndid 
specimens  of  rich  deep  black  silks.  The  price  is  not 
high,  considering  the  width  and  quality  and  the  length 
of  wear  of  these  silks. 

Indian  shawls  are  now  selling  at  very  moderate  prices, 
and  should  be  “  secured,”  as  we  are  so  often  told, 
while  they  really  are  so  cheap.  Shawls  are  daily  re¬ 
suming  their  former  importance  in  the  wardrobe  of 
Hsgantes,  and  we  must  all  have  an  Indian  shawl  if  we 
would  avoid  the  unlucky  fate  of  the  unfortunate  lady 

“  Who  is  confined  to  the  house  when  it’s  windier 
Than  usual,  because  her  shawl  isn’t  India.” 

And  even  among  India  shawls,  camel’s-hair  shawls 
bear  the  palm,  and  those  who  can  obtain  one  of  these 
Oriental  treasures  should  certainly  do  so  without  delay. 

From  extravagance  to  economy,  and  to  economy  of  a 
particularly  pretty  kind.  My  fair  readers  are  aware  that 
for  all  kinds  of  costumes,  polonaises,  dresses,  casaques, 
over-tunics,  and  under-linen,  nothing  but  broderie Anglaise 
is  accepted.  At  this  very  moment,  when  they  are 
desole  at  the  prices  demanded  for  muslin  broderie,  and 
outraged  at  the  charges  for  “  thick  work,”  I  fly  to  the 
rescue  with  tidings  of  Messrs.  Bollea  and  Tidswcll’s 
new  embroidery,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of  broderie 
Anglaise  and  satin-stitch  work.  The  designs  are  curious 
and  extremely  pretty,  while  the  moderation  of  the  price 
brings  this  charming  embroidery  within  the  reach  of 
all.  The  first  narrow  edging  produced  by  Messrs. 
Bollen  and  Tidswell,  and  which  many  of  my  readers 
may  have  seen,  docs  not  convey  any  idea  of  these  new 
and  beautiful  broderies,  which  are  now  used  by  leading 
modistes  for  trimming  coloured  and  black  dresses  in  place 
of  the  coloured  Cluny  laces,  which  have  certainly  had 
their  day.  I  have  seen  this  new  broderie,  the  Excelsior 
trimming,  in  half-a-dozen  different  widths  and  in  as 
many  designs ;  it  is  sold  oc  can  be  ordered  of  all 
drapers  on  cards  of  twelve  yards  each.  Madame 
Goubaud  will  send  cards  if  required  by  sample  post. 
I  am  sure  all  ladies  will  be  charmed  with  its  beauty 
and  usefulness. 

The  Silkworm. 
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GERMAN  SPAS. 


Strasbourg,  September,  1871. 
HE  pursuit  of  health  has  driven  your  poor  corre¬ 
spondent  from  pillar  to  post — I  might  say  to  “  post 
restante,”  where  the  only  things  that  ever  rest  are  the 
letters — and  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  been  war- 
ridden  everywhere.  Prussian  acid — the  new  poison  of 
1870 — is  exhibited  to  us  all,  and  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 
When  I  go  to  bed  I  feel  that  Augusta  is  watching  over 
me ;  in  the  dreams  of  the  night  I  see  William  the 
beloved,  who  is  not  especially  beloved  about  here,  and 
when  I  awake  I  find  that  Bismarck  has  caused  my  egg 
to  cost  four  sous  instead  of  two.  Wc  naturally  went  to 
Ems  first,  though  I  do  not  know  why,  for  it  is,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  George  Sala,  a  very  “  one-horse  kind 
of  place,”  the  great  merit  of  which  is,  that  there  are 
frequent  trains  by  which  you  can  get  away.  Ems  was 
dull — indeed,  it  was  rather  like  a  hospital  than  a  place 
of  pleasure,  for  the  poor  wounded  of  last  year,  vic¬ 
tims  of  Bismarck  and  the  people  of  France,  crowded  the 
promenade,  and  introduced  crippledom  to  the  very 
tables.  It  rained  a  good  deal  too,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  enjoy  anything.  We  stepped  on,  though,  to  the 
melody  of  Verdi,  lost  our  money  to  the  clatter  of  the 
rake.  To  live  at  Ems  is  to  take  a  perpetual  steam 
bath,  and  so  the  constitution,  after  a  few  days,  declines 
Ems,  and  suggests  Wiesbaden.  Wiesbaden  is  exactly 
like  Ems,  and  so  is  Ems  exactly  like  any  other  place, 
save  Baden-Baden.  Wiesbaden  was  full,  but  as  we  had 
never  seen  any  of  the  people  before,  and  were  in  no  way 
curious  to  see  any  of  them  again,  we  did  not  what  you 
may  call  revel  in  society.  We  drank  water,  took  baths, 
and  inhaled  scandal,  and  so  were  speedily  cured  of  that 
bath  and  washhouse. 

At  Baden  the  races  were  rather  more  like  other  races, 
when  no  backers  were  to  the  front,  and  of  course  we 
failed  in  the  matter  of  the  female  element.  Yet  there 
were  a  few  there,  and  they  did  their  best  to  look  well , 
which  is  much  to  theirs,  and  probably  to  their  fathers’ 
and  husbands’,  credit.  I  shall  give  you  an  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  few  real  bona  fide  dresses  we  saw. 

I  will  begin  with  a  rich  but  yet  simple  toilette  com¬ 
posed  of  a  skirt  of  white  glace  silk,  with  five  flounces 
about  five  inches  broad ;  on  each  flounce  was  embroidered 
a  wreath  of  lilacs.  Body  and  tunic  of  lilac  silk,  trimmed 
with  white  lace.  A  white  chip  hat  with  a  barbe  of 
white  lace,  and  branches  of  lilac. 

Another  of  white  glace,  the  skirt  being  nearly 
covered  with  flounces  of  the  same,  rather  broad,  with 
headings  and  edges  trimmed  with  ruches  of  the  same, 
pinked.  Over  this  was  a  dress  of  white  Chambery  gauze, 
trimmed  with  white  lace,  and  looped  with  large  bows 
of  deep  violet  velvet ;  hat  of  white  lace  and  violet 
feathers,  parasol  of  white  glace,  with  a  deep  fall  of  lace, 
and  a  violet  velvet  bow  on  the  top.  The  same  lady,  on 
another  day,  wore  a  beautiful  costume,  made  in  two 
shades  of  mauve,  trimmed  with  point  d’Alen9on.  A 
hat  of  the  same  lace,  and  mauve  ostrich  feathers. 

A  costume  of  black  silk,  the  under -skirt  flounced, 
the  tunic  and  basque  trimmed  with  a  broad  and  very 


rich  white  blond,  the  pattern  of  the  old  Spanish  point ; 
on  one  side  the  tunic  was  looped  with  a  large  butterfly 
bow  of  black  satin,  and  on  the  other  with  a  very  full¬ 
blown  rose  (a  deep  pink).  A  black  hat  with  a  berthe  of 
blond,  and  pink  rose.  Black  parasol,  edged  with  blond. 

A  costume  of  orange-brown,  the  skirt  of  silk  with 
satin  stripes.  A  deep  flounce  with  a  broad  heading  in 
large  flat  plaits.  Tunic  and  basque  of  brown  Chambery 
gauze,  striped  with  satin,  the  edge  of  basque  and  tunic 
being  cut  in  large  scallops,  the  edges  of  which,  as  also 
the  flounce  of  the  under-skirt,  piped  with  pale  straw- 
coloured  satin.  A  brown  hat,  with  brown  and  straw- 
coloured  feathers. 

A  dress  of  fawn-coloured  silk,  the  skirt  trimmed  with 
flowers  and  niching  of  the  same  ;  an  over-dress  of  tur¬ 
quoise  blue  cashmere  trimmed  with  h  ruche  of  fawn- 
coloured  ostrich  feathers  ;  a  straw  hat  the  same  colour 
as  the  dress,  and  a  blue  ostrich  feather.  On  another  day 
the  same  lady  appeared  in  a  cashmere  which  was  much 
more  fitted  for  a  day  at  the  skating  club,  under  the 
departed  Empire,  than  a  hot  day  at  Baden  Races  in  the 
month  of  September.  The  under-dress  of  a  deep  violet 
velvet,  flounced  with  the  same.  The  over-dress  of  silk 
the  same  colour.  The  trimming  of  this  skirt  was 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chatelaine  composed  of  a  broad 
band  of  velvet,  on  which  was  embroidered  a  wreath  of 
full-blown  roses  in  all  colours.  This  chatelaine  was 
fastened  to  the  right  side  of  the  over-skirt ;  looping  the 
same  in  the  fastening,  it  then  extended  across  the  back 
of  the  skirt,  and  looped  it  on  the  other  side,  leaving  two 
long  floating  ends.  Hat  of  violet  velvet,  and  wreath  of 
roses  to  match  the  embroidery  on  the  dress.  This  dress 
was  most  magnificent  to  look  at,  but  quite  out  of  place 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  By  the  side  of  this  it  was 
quite  refreshing  to  see  an  entire  costume  of  pearl-grey 
silk,  the  trimming  being  formed  of  flowers  and  ruchings 
of  the  same,  threads  of  the  silk  being  drawn  to  make  a 
fringe  at  each  edge ;  a  hat  of  white  lace,  with  grey 
feathers  and  bunch  of  moss  rosebuds,  and  parasol  of 
white  lace  completed  this  toilet. 

The  Duchess  de  Cesto  appeared  one  day  in  a  dress 
of  rose-pink  silk,  the  skirt  rather  long  and  quite  plain, 
and  without  trimming,  as  also  the  bodice,  except  some 
rich  lace  at  the  neck  and  cuffs.  But  the  extreme  rich¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  black  lace  mantilla  (which  was 
worn  in  true  Spanish  fashion  by  the  fair  Russo-Spanish 
duchess)  was  a  marvel  to  look  at ;  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
natural  tea-roses  fastened  the  mantilla  on  the  left  side 
the  head,  and  with  an  antique  fan  the  costume  was  per¬ 
fect.  I  iiiust  not  forget  to  mention  the  costumes  of  two 
young  ladies,  who  appeared  in  black  velvet  skirts  with 
flounces  of  the  same.  Now  over  these  velvet  skirts 
were  dresses  composed  of  a  material  which  looked  like 
Baden-Baden  towelling,  that  nice  coarse  sort  which  is 
so  nice  to  rub  oneself  with  on  a  winter’s  morning  after 
one’s  cold  tub  the  one  dress  was  white,  which  was 
trimmed  with  Cluny  lace ;  the  other  was  brown,  edged 
with  a  fringe,  in  which  were  every  here  and  there  tied  a 
few  beads  of  coral. 


Crochet  Insertion, 


497. — Embroidered  Chemise  Top. 


494- 

Crochet  Insertion. 
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498. — Detail  of  Chemise  Top  (497) 


493. — Insertion  in  Guipure  d  Art 


491. — Tatted  Edging 


492. — Edging  in  Guipure  d’Art, 


499- 

Detail  of  Chemise 
Top  (497) 


XUM 


502. — Section  of  Point  Lace  Antimacassar. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS 


478._N*w  Dbessiko  Gown  aih)  Chiidebn’s  Costitjces. 

1.  Dressing  Rown  of  silver  grey  cashmere,  mode  straight  at  the 
back,  and  forming  paletot  in  fiwnt,  trimmed  with  a  silk  cord,  fringe, 
and  hiais  hands  of  a  darker  shade.  Wide  sleeves  with  revers  of 
blue  foulard,  trimmed  with  fringe  like  the  paletot ;  narrow  under¬ 
sleeves,  scalloped  at  the  wrists.  Catalane  cap  of  puffed  muslin ;  bow 
of  blue  ribbon  placed  at  the  side. 

*.  Muslin  dt^  for  a  girl  of  four  years,  trimmed  with  bouillons  of 
the  same  material.  Rice  straw  hat,  with  tuft  of  wild  flowers.  Muslin 
jHiletot,  edged  with  a  bouillon,  and  divided  at  the  hack. 

3.  Costume  for  a  ^1  of  six,  eight,  or  twelve  years.  Skirt  of 
twilled  foulard  of  deep  blue  colour.  Polonfdse  open  en  ehdle,  and 
fastened  at  the  side  to  the  tunic.  This  polonaise  is  of  white  cash- 
mere,  trimm^  with  a  gathered  flounce  and  narrow  dark  blue  velvet. 
Sulor  hat  of  English  straw,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet,  and  with  a 
feather  placed  at  the  back. 

479.— Wamiko  ToiiiTS. 

1.  Black  silk  skirt,  with  deep  flounce,  pleated  and  headed  by 
another  flounce,  which  is  scalloped  and  bound  with  velvet.  The 
second  skirt  is  of  cashmere,  also  scalloped,  fringed  and  raised  at  the 
iMck  and  sides.  The  bodice  has  short  basques  in  front  and  at  the 
sides,  and  longer  at  the  hack.  These  basques  are  also  scalloped  and 
fring^.  High  bonnet,  trimmed  with  black  feathers,  velvet,  and 
gauze  scarf. 

2.  Poplin  costume.  This  dress  is  composed  of  maroon-colonrcd 
Irish  poplin.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  motifs  of  poplin,  bound 
with  velvet  and  crossed  by  a  wide  band  of  the  same,  the  lower  edges 
being  fringed.  The  design  is  repeated  on  the  tunic,  where  it  forms  a 
round  apron,  fastening  under  the  plain  full  and  draped  skirt,  which 
forms  a  puff.  Basqued  corsage,  the  waistcoat  trimmed  with  black 
velvet  and  with  velvet  buttons.  Sleeves  to  match  the  skirt.  Black 
lace  bonnet,  with  velvet  bandeau  and  strings ;  aigrette  of  natural 
feathers. 

480. — iKsooB  Jacket. 

Half-fitting  jacket  for  house  wear,  of  dark  green  cloth,  trimmed 
with  a  wide  woollen  fancy  braid  edj^g  the  whole  jacket^  and  con¬ 
tinued  up  the  back  to  the  collar.  Sleeves  with  cuffs,  trimmed  to 
match,  and  fastened  down  with  a  passementerie  button. 

480A. — Cabhhebe  Cabaqtjb. 

A  long  half-fitting  casaqne,  composed  of  black  cashmere,  orna¬ 
mented  with  cashmere  flutings  and  narrow  silk  fringe.  This  trim¬ 
ming  rounds  the  casaque  at  each  side,  and  terminates  at  the  waist 
under  a  rich  passementerie  ornament.  The  fluting  is  double  at  the 
hack.  A  hood  is  formed  by  fringed  fluting,  finished  by  an  ornament 
to  match.  Sleeves  rounded  at  the  wrist  with  the  same  trimming, 
arranged  e»  SvetUail.  Bound  velvet  hat  with  tuft  of  flowers,  aig^tte, 
and  Iwws  of  ribbon. 

481. — WALEura  Toilets. 

1.  Maroon  cashmere  costume.  The  skirt  trimmed  with  folds  and 
hiais  bands  of  the  same  satin.  Tumc  rounded  in  front,  draped  at  the 
sides  and  hack,  and  trimmed  with  hiais  of  maroon  satin.  Laura 
paletot  trimmed  to  match.  Maroon  straw  hat,  with  ruches  of 
ribbon,  gauze  scarf,  and  tuft  of  feathers  shaded  to  correspond  with 
the  costume. 

2.  Striped  satin  cloth  costume,  black  and  white,  the  skirt  having 
a  gather^  flounce  at  the  edge,  headed  by  a  biais ;  tunic  forming 
points  edged  by  a  similar  biais.  Paletot  of  the  same  material,  with 
cut-out  Iwsques  and  pagoda  sleeves,  the  whole  edg^  by  a  biais 
matching  the  skirt.  Straw  bonnet,  trimmed  with  ribbon,  flowers, 
and  ruches  of  black  lace. 

482.  — VlSITINO  COSTEHES. 

1.  Tamherlik  costume  of  self-colour.  The  skirts  arc  trimmed 
with  Hercules  braid  and  with  rich  soutache.  The  bodice  has  Gothic 
basques  and  closed  sleeves.  Black  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  velvet, 
ribbons,  and  tuft  of  flowers, 

2.  Tedesco  costume  of  plain  woollen  fabric,  the  first  skirt  trimmed 
with  braid  and  embroidei^  in  the  Louis  XIII.  style.  Draped  tunic, 
e^ed  with  fringe.  Renaissance  basques  open  at  the  back  and  on  the 
sides.  Ch4telaine  sleeves.  Straw  wnnet,  hound  with  black  velvet, 
and  trimmed  with  lace  and  with  a  rich  garland  of  various  flowers. 


483. — Walking  and  Indoob  Toilets. 

1.  Waterproof  of  brown  cloth,  buttoned  in  fVont,  with  sleeves 
drawn  in  at  the  wrists  with  clastic.  Short  cape,  trimmed  in  front 
with  wide  woollen  braid,  edged  by  narrow  braid  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter.  Tassels  and  ornaments  fall  on  each  shoulder.  Black  felt 
hat,  trimmed  with  three  biais  bunds  of  poult  do  sole,  and  with 
feather  and  lx)w  at  the  side. 

2.  Black  doth  dress,  trimmed  with  folds  of  biais  cloth,  headed  by 
a  rich  braid.  The  same  trimming  on  the  bodice.  Narrow  pagoda 
sleeves,  edged  with  braid  and  with  woollen  fringe.  Black  velvet  hat 
with  ruche  of  ribbon,  long  feather,  and  rose  placed  at  the  side. 

3.  Grey  or  dove-colour^  cashmere  robe  de  chambre,  trimmed  with 
a  thick  ruche  of  satin  of  the  same  shade  of  colour ;  this  ruche  is 
placed  on  the  entire  length  of  the  robe,  and  surrounds  the  neck, 
i^tin  buttons  fasten  the  robe  de  chambre  in  front  Narrow  open 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  ruching  to  match. 

484. — Visiting  and  Indoob  Costumes. 

1.  Havana  poplin  robe,  with  skirt  trimmed  lengthways,  with 
bands  scalloped  and  bound  with  black  satin.  Tunic  scalloped  and 
bound  to  match,  draped  on  each  side  by  a  scalloped  bow.  Puff  at 
the  back,  raised  by  ribbons  placed  underneath.  Corsage  with 
basques  and  sleeves  scalloped  and  bound.  Cravat  of  cr$pc  de  chine, 
trimmed  with  lace. 

2.  Prune  cashmere  costume.  Skirt  trimmed  with  biais  satin 
folds  of  the  same  shade,  and  pointed  scallops  bound  w'ith  satin. 
Short  tunic,  trimmed  with  silk  fnugc  of  the  same  colour.  Corsage 
with  deep  basques  and  pleatings  at  the  back.  Pagoda  s’eeves.  The 
whole  bodice  is  trimmed  with  fringe  and  narrow  satin  bands.  Black 
straw  hat,  edged  with  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  handsome  plume. 

3.  Light  green  cloth  costume.  The  skirt  trimmed  with  ruches 
placed  lengthways.  Tight-fitting  tunic,  buttoned  in  front,  with 
bas(iucs  at  the  back  only.  This  tunic  is  omamented  with  ruching 
to  correspond,  and  draped  on  each  side. 

485. — Cabnation  made  op  Feathebs, 

For  the  centre  take  the  dried  calyx  of  a  carnation,  or  an  artificial 
one  such  as  you  can  get  at  any  florist’s  shop.  The  petals  are  made 
of  goldfinch’s  feathers,  yellow  and  brown ;  they  need  not  be  clipped 
round;  the  feathers  are  left  in  their  natural  state,  but  they  must 
he  curved  out  with  a  penknife.  Fasten  to  a  piece  of  wire  one  or 
two  shreds  of  goose’s  feathers,  which  must  come  out  beyond  the 
petals,  then  plaro  the  feathers  for  the  petals  all  round,  two  or  three 
times  doable.  Fasten  them  on  tightly  with  thread,  then  pass  the 
wire  through  a  small  hole  bored  through  the  calyx,  and  draw  up  the 
latter  close  to  the  petals.  The  long  thin  leaves  can  be  made  of 
brown  or  grey  feathers.  They  are  fastened  ou  to  the  stem,  which  is 
covered  with  green  silk. 

486  and  490. — Abm-Chaib  with  Embboidebed  Cushion. 

The  chair  is  of  carved  oak ;  the  cushion,  made  to  fit  it  according  to 
illustration,  is  embroidered  on  fawn-coloured  cloth,  with  two  shades 
of  brown  wool  in  so-called  plush  stitch.  Tliis  stitch  is  worked  over 
small  round  meshes,  and  when  done  on  cloth  the  canvas  is  first 
tacked  to  the  cloth,  and  after  the  embroidery  is  finished  the  threads 
are  drawn  out.  Care  must  he  taken  to  let  every  stitch  go  through 
the  cloth,  niustratiou  No.  490  shows  the  work  partly  finish^; 
on  one  side  the  threads  have  bwn  withdrawn,  on  the  other  side  they 
may  be  seen  between  the  embroidery.  No.  524  on  the  sheet  fur¬ 
nishes  the  complete  design  for  the  border,  which,  when  completed,  is 
lined,  edged  with  brown  cord,  fringed  at  one  end,  and  ornamented 
with  tassels  according  to  illustration. 

487  and  488. — Embboidebed  Wobe  Basket. 

Tliis  elegant  bosket  is  made  of  stained  cane,  varnished  with  black 
and  gold ;  it  is  composed  of  six  divisions,  and  these  arc  lined  with 
lappets  of  red  cloth,  pinked  out  at  the  edges,  and  embroidered  with 
narrow  black  ribbon  velvet,  edged  on  either  side  with  white  silk 
braid.  'The  ends  of  the  lappets  falling  over  the  top  of  the  basket 
are  cut  into  double  points  at  the  bottom,  and  finished  off  with 
scarlet  worsted  cords  and  tassels  of  coloured  silk.  Another  border 
ornaments  the  lower  part  of  the  basket ;  it  is  also  of  red  cloth,  cut 
into  points,  embroidered  with  black  and  white  silk  in  chain  stitch, 
and  finished  off  with  a  small  silk  tassel.  The  edges  are  bound  with 
black  velvet  and  white  silk  braid  as  in  the  upper  border.  No.  487 
shows  the  tassel  suspended  frvrn  the  lappets  in  full  size.  The  bolls 
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consist  of  wooden  moulds  wound  over  with  coloured  silks  and  wliito 
braid ;  the  long  tubes  are  of  paper,  rolled  up  into  the  required  shape, 
and  worked  over  according  to  illustration. 

489. — Ornauental  Paper  Basket. 

This  is  a  willow  basket  painted  black,  and  run  through  with  two 
braids  of  contrasting  colours  in  alternate  rows.  A  worsted  fringe  of 
suitable  colour  ornaments  the  lower  edge  of  the  basket  above  the 
stand,  and  worsted  balls  with  cords  arc  suspended  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  upper  edge. 

491. — Tatted  Edging. 

This  edging,  worked  with  line  cotton,  may  be  used  for  trimming 
undcrlinen ;  when  worked  in  coarse  cotton  it  is  suitable  for  anti¬ 
macassars,  &c.  It  is  worked  partly  with  one,  partly  with  two  shuttles. 
Begin  with  one  of  the  small  circles  in  connection  with  the  row  of  3- 
leaved  figures.  Work  an  oval  of  4  double,  i  purl,  4  double ;  then 
tie  the  snd  thread  to  the  end  of  the  ist,  and  work  with  the  former 
over  the  latter  *  a  scallop  of  4  double,  i  purl,  4  double,  then  1  piml,  6 
double,  to  form  one  lialf  of  the  stalk  of  the  3-leaved  fi^re.  Turn  the 
work  so  that  the  oval  is  turned  upwards,  and  work  with  one  thread 
only  the  inner  oval  of  the  ist  leaf  of  8  double,  1  short  purl,  8  double, 
then  outside  this  a  2ud  circle  of  6  double,  loop  into  the  short  purl,  i 
purl,  9  double,  i  purl,  3  double,  loop  into  the  thread  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oval ;  repeat  this  twice  according  to  illustration,  then  turn  the  3- 
leavcd  figure  downwards  and  work  over  both  threads,  taking  the 
inner  thread  for  the  outer  work,  6  double  for  the  other  half  of  the 
stalk,  loop  into  the  opposite  purl,  then  work  4  double,  i  purl,  4  double, 
and  then  with  the  inner  thread  only  a  small  oval  of  4  double,  loop 
into  the  lost  pnrl  of  the  3rd  leaf,  4  double.  Then  turn,  and  work 
a  scallop  over  both  threads  of  4  double,  i  purl,  4  double.  Turn  the 
work,  and  work  with  the  inner  thread  only  an  oval  of  4  double,  i 
purl,  4  double ;  repeat  from  •  till  the  edging  is  the  required  length, 
connecting  the  small  ovals  with  the  3-leaved  figures  as  you  proceed. 
Then  work  3  rows  of  scallops  over  both  threads;  in  the  ist  and  *nd 
row  each  scallop  has  5  double,  i  purl,  $  double.  In  the  3rd  row  the 
scallops  consist  of  xo  double,  and  arc  joined  to  the  previous  row  by 
the  centre  purl.  Lastly,  work  the  row  of  large  scallops  along  the 
outer  edge  with  two  threads ;  *  fasten  them  to  the  purl  between 
the  3-lcaved  figures,  and  work  9  times  alternately  *  double,  i  purl ; 
then  I  double,  loop  into  the  purl  of  the  middle  leaf,  work  1  double, 
and  9  times  alternately  i  purl,  i  double.  Repeat  from  *. 

492  and  493. — Insertion  and  Edging  in  Guiffre  d’Art. 

Both  insertion  and  edging  form  a  suitable  trimming  for  under¬ 
clothing  ;  they  arc  worked  on  a  strip  of  straight  netting.  The  inser¬ 
tion  is  darned  in  point  d’esprit ;  the  4-Ioaved  figures  in  the  centre 
arc  worked  in  point  de  minute ;  the  squares  are  overcast  on  threads 
drawn  across  for  the  purpose.  The  edging  is  darned  in  point  de 
toile,  the  stars  in  the  centre  are  in  point  de  reprise ;  the  edge  is 
button-holed,  and  the  netting  beyond  cut  away. 

494. — Crochet  Insertion  foe  Trimming  Undeelinen. 

This  is  a  ver^  simple  insertion  worked  lengthways  in  two  halves* 
Begin  on  a  chain  the  rcquii-ed  length,  ist  row:  i  double  in  every 
stitch  of  the  chain.  *nd  row :  *  6  double  long  treble  into  the  next 
6  double,  6  chain,  missing  5  stitches  of  the  previous  row ;  repeat 
from  *.  3rd  row  :  *  3  slip  stitch  across  the  centre  of  the  6  treble, 
drawing  them  together,  *  chain,  i  purl  of  5  chain  (i  slip  stitch  into 
the  1st  of  the  5),  3  chain,  i  purl,  *  chain;  repeat  ftom  *.  4th  row : 
I  double  into  the  1st  of  the  6  treble  of  the  2nd  row,  *  3  chain,  i  purl 
of  5  chain  and  a  slip  stitch  into  the  ist  of  the  5,  3  chain,  then  over 
the  6  chain  of  the  2nd  row  a  thick  scallop  of  i  double,  1  treble,  2 
long  treble,  i  double  long  treble,  2  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double ; 
repeat  from  *.  Work  the  last  3  rows  on  the  other  side  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  chain. 

495. — Embroidered  Trimming. 

This  trimming  consists  of  a  strip  of  muslin  cut  into  scallops,  to  the 
edge  of  which  a  point  lace  braid  is  attached  by  overcast  stitch,  after 
which  is  added  a  row  of  small  scallops  worked  over  thread  only.  A 
similar  braid  forms  the  upper  edge  of  the  work,  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  scallop  is  worked  a  circle  of  6  wheels  with  a  star  in  the  centre. 

496.— Insertion. 

This  insertion  is  made  of  point  lace  braid,  with  holes  at  regular 
intervals.  Take  2  equal  lengths  of  braid,  and  work  in  crochet  on 
the  edge  of  one  piece,  alternately  5  long  tieblc  in  the  first  hole  of 


the  braid,  7  chain.  Work  the  same  row  on  the  edge  of  the  other 
jiieeo  of  braid,  and  join  the  *  together  as  follows : — Lay  the  *  braids 
beside  each  other  so  that  the  treble  stitches  are  not  opposite,  as  seen 
in  illustration,  and  work  i  slip  stitch,  taking  up  the  diain  stitch 
before  the  5  treble  of  the  one  row,  and  the  chain  stitch  after  the  5 
treble  of  the  other  row,  •  work  18  chain,  i  slip  stitch  into  the  4th 
chain,  forming  a  loop,  then  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch,  taking  up  the 
chain  stitches  before  and  after  the  treble  as  above ;  repeat  from  *, 
observing  to  make  the  chain  loops  alternately  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  row.  On  the  outer  edges  of  the  braid  work  an  edging  as 
follows  : — *  I  double  over  the  ist  loop  of  the  previous  row,  taking 
up  the  braid  at  the  same  time,  2  chain,  twice  alternately  3  treble 
long  treble  drawn  through  the  same  loop  into  the  ist  hole  of  the 
braid,  5  chain,  then  3  treble  long  treble  into  the  same  hole,  2  chain ; 
repeat  from  *, 

497  to  499* — Embroidered  Chemise  Top. 

This  chemise-top  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  berthe  in  front,  and  is 
straight  behind.  It  is  composed  of  alternate  rows  of  crochet,  gimp, 
and  point  lace  braid,  os  seen  in  illustration  No.  499.  Cut  out  the 
pattern  of  the  chemise-top  in  glazed  calico,  and  arrange  the  rows  of 
gimp  and  braid  on  it,  and  sew  them  together.  The  trimming  for 
the  sleeves  is  executed  in  the  same  manner,  and  crochet  edging  is 
sewn  along  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  band  and  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeves.  No.  498  illustrates  another  style  suitable  for  chemise-tops, 
consisting  of  alternate  rows  of  muslin  and  hem  stitch,  with  coral 
stitch  worked  on  the  muslin. 

500. — Crochet  Insertion. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  light  insertion,  made  of  2  rows  of  point  lace 
braid  with  a  crochet  edging,  and  an  insertion  between  them. 
First  work  on  one  edge  of  each  braid  a  row :  Alternately  4  treble 
long  treble,  drawn  through  the  same  loop,  7  chain.  Lay  the  2  braids 
thus  worked  together,  and  unite  them  with  *  rows  in  the  same  style, 
according  to  illustration,  as  follows :  Work  into  one  braid  *  4  treble 
long  treble  looped  together,  7  chain ;  then  4  treble  long  treble  into 
the  opposite  braid,  7  chain ;  repeat  from  *.  In  the  second  row  the 
7  chain  must  cross  the  7  chain  of  the  previous  row  by  a  slip  stitch 
worked  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  7  chain.  Overcast  the  chain 
scallops  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  work. 

SOI.— Tatted  Square. 

This  square  is  a  very  pretty  ornament  for  the  ends  of  cravats, 
collars,  &c.,  and  may  be  worked  with  fine  or  coarse  cotton,  according 
to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Begin  by  working  the 
4  centre  figures,  joining  them  together,  as  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
illustration.  Then  work  the  inner  row  of  small  ovals,  leaving  i-8th 
of  an  inch  of  thread  between  the  ovals,  and  joining  them  to  the 
centre  figures  as  you  proceed.  The  outer  row  of  ovals  is  joined  to 
the  inner  row  by  looping  into  the  thread  left  between  the  ovals. 
Work  a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  the  4  centre  figures. 

502  and  503. — Point  Lace  Antimacassar. 

This  pretty  small  round  antimacassar  is  composed  of  muslin  and 
point  lace  braid  with  a  variety  of  point  lace  stitches.  Begin  by 
tracing  the  design  on  glazed  calico,  tack  on  the  pieces  of  muslin 
and  the  braid,  and  then  fill  up  the  spaces  between  according  to 
illustration.  The  work  may  be  facilitated  by  laying  white  net  over 
the  parts  filled  np  with  lace  stitches  and  working  the  stitches  on 
the  net.  No.  503  shows  the  whole  antimacassar. 

50410  510.— Point  Lace  Collar. 

This  beautiful  collar  is  an  exact  imitation  of  real  point  lace ;  it  is 
worked  on  fine  Brussels  net,  with  a  variety  of  point  lace  braid. 
No.  508  shows  part  of  the  collar  in  full  size.  Nos.  504  to  507  and 
$10  represent  the  different  braids  employed  in  executing  this  collar. 
When  the  pattern  is  traced  on  the  calico,  tack  over  the  net  the 
various  braids,  according  to  illustration,  working  the  spots  and 
stalks  with  fine  thread  closely  overcast,  take  the  work  off  the  paper, 
fasten  the  small  leaves  and  sprigs  with  stitches  on  the  wrong  side, 
work  the  lace  stitches,  and  sew  on  a  purl  edging  round  the 
collar. 

51 1  and  512. — Embroidered  Medallions. 

These  medallions  are  suitable  for  working  on  card-cases,  cigar- 
cases,  note-books,  &c.  They  are  worked  on  dark -coloured  silk, 
cloth,  velvet,  or  leather,  with  silks  of  various  shades,  on  grey 
leather.  The  design  looks  well  worked  in  shades  of  grey  and  gold 
thread. 
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Mesdaues  Le  BoriiLLiES,  1x5,  OzpoBD  Street,  supply  all  tde  Materials  required  por'  the 
Needlework  Desioes  on  these  Paqes. 


513  and  514. — Wore  or  Garden  Basket. 

Tliis  basket,  for  bolding  work  or  flowers,  is  made  of  cane  worked 
over  with,  croehet  in  grey  thread,  and  can  be  easily  cleaned  with  a 
brush  and  soap  and  water.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  basket  arc 
worked  in  one  piece  in  double  stitch  and  purls.  Begin  in  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  and  work  in  coils,  putting  in  purls  to  form  the 
design  as  seen  in  illustration  513 ;  and  also  to  unite  the  coils.  Each 
purl  consists  of  3  chain  stitches ;  and  in  the  succeeding  row  the  purl 
IS  caught  up  with  a  double  stitch.  The  design  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  is  a  star  with  3  divisions,  therefore  work  S  purls  in  the  ist 
row,  with  3  double  between.  Increase  the  number  of  double  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  basket  work  the  design  seen  in  513, 
widening  the  basket  as  you  proceed,  so  as  to  form  the  shape  seen  in 
illustnition  514.  Then  work  3  rows  for  the  stand,  introducing  purls 
at  regular  intervals,  and  sew  the  stands  to  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 
Tlie  handle  consists  of  1  canes  48  inches  long,  closely  worktxl  over 
with  crochet.  Wien  one  half  of  the  cane  is  worked  over,  bend  it 
double,  and  twist  the  two  halves  together,  as  seen  in  illustnition, 
fastening  them  together  with  a  double  stitch  at  the  points  where 
they  cross.  Lay  the  1  canes  thus  twisted  over  each  other,  observing 
to  place  the  crosses  of  one  cane  between  the  open  part  of  the  other 
cane;  and  in  oader  to  keep  them  thus  fastened,  run  a  coloured 
ribbon  through  the  openings,  according  to  illustration,  flnishing 
each  end  of  the  handle,  when  tied  to  the  basket,  with  a  coloured 
bow.  Lastly,  put  a  ruche  of  ribbon  i-ound  the  edge.  Baskets  of 
this  kind  may  be  bronzed  or  covered  with  red  sealing-wax. 


515.— Crochet  Insertion. 

Commence  with  a  chain  of  34  stitches,  and  work  backwarfs.  ist 
row :  I  long  treble  into  the  8th  and  9th  stitches  of  the  chain,  then 
•  X  leaf  as  follows : — 6  chain,  i  double  long  treble  into  the  ind,  x 
treble  long  treble  into  the  xst  of  the  6  chain,  drawing  both  trebles 
and  tbc  loop  on  the  ne^lc  together.  Miss  4  stitches  of  the  chain, 
3  treble,  1  chain,  3  times,  missing  i  stitch  underneath  between  them, 
repeat  from  *,  x  leaf  like  the  alSive,  2  treble  into  the  1  first  stitches 
of  the  chain,  7  cliain ;  turn  the  work,  xnd  row :  x  long  treble  on  the 
X  last  treble  of  the  previous  row,  *  x  leaf,  3  long  treble  with  x  chain 
and  a  stitch  left  underneath  between  them ;  over  the  cliaiu  stitches, 
between  and  after  the  3  treble  of  the  previoas  row,  repeat  from  *, 
I  leaf,  2  long  treble  on  the  2  last  treble,  7  chain ;  turn  the  work. 
Repeat  the  xnd  row  till  the  work  is  the  required  length,  and  then 
work  along  the  edges  lengthways,  as  follows  : — xst  row :  Alternately 
X  double  into  the  chain  stitch  scallop,  5  chain,  xnd  row :  Alter¬ 
nately  I  treble,  x  chain,  leaving  x  stitch  underneath. 

SI 6. — Square  in  Guipure  d’Art. 

Tlicsc  sejuares  are  joined  together  to  form  table-covers,  anti¬ 
macassars,  &c.  First  work  the  cheiiucil  jiortions  in  point  do  toile,  then 
fill  up  the  open  spaces  with  point  d’esprit,  and  the  thicker  figuivs 
w  ith  point  dc  reprise,  and  work  a  wheel  in  the  centre.  The  squares 
may  be  joined  by  means  of  a  crochet  insertion,  or  else  with  strips 
of  coloured  silk  or  grey  or  bull  linen  combined  in  point  Russc. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


RULES. 

t.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

X.  AU  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  writh  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  bo  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
ssy.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nom- 
de-phime,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1x68.  In  exchange  for  this  music  some  books  are  desired  of 
the  better  kind  of  light  literature,  novels,  talcs,  and  old  magazines. 
The  condition  and  binding  not  important,  as  they  are  to  go  out  to 
India.  A  list  of  books  oflered  is  wished  for  before  completing  the 
bargain.  Fawst,  Chappell’s  7s.  6d.  edition,  complete  opera,  in  cloth, 
good  condition ;  “  H61&nc,”  grande  valte  brillante,  by  Wollenhanpt, 
almost  new ;  Norma,  Booscy’s  is.  edition,  quite  new ;  “  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  airs,”  Boosey’s  is.  edition,  fair  condition ;  “  May  Flowers,” 
by  Oesten,  outside  sheet  rather  stained;  “Lieder  obne  Worte,” 
Mendelssohn,  No.  30,  Book  V.,  new;  *' Tricotrin,”  by  Ooida,  a  book, 


now,  not  all  cut,  to  be  exchanged  with  the  above  or  separately,  good 
condition,  red  cloth. 

1269.  A.  C.  Preston,  Swaffham  Prior  Vicarage,  Cambs.,  has  for 
sale  or  exchange  an  “  Oppen’s  Stamp  Album,”  eontaining  about  200 
postage  stamps,  many  very  rare.  Wanted  in  exchange  a  fret-saw,  or 
anything  to  the  value  of  los.,  or  cash.  Post  cards  refused. 

1270.  M  AUG  ABEL  sends  a  very  pretty  Limoges  point  lappet  for  the 
hair  or  neck ;  cravat  ends.  Open  to  ofters. 

XX71.  E.  A.  has  a  pretty  antimacassar  of  tape,  and  point  lace  collar. 
Open  to  oflers. 

X171.  Bel  makes  pretty  and  strong  crochet  edging.  Would  be  glad 
of  orders.  Open  to  offers. 

X273.  Gertrude  wishes  to  sell  or  exchange  her  new  sealskin  jacket, 
cost  £15;  also,  a  complete  jacket  or  mantle  trimming  of  real  chin¬ 
chilla,  and  the  same  of  beaver  and  sealskin.  Offers  requested. 
Address  with  Editor. 

X274.  Elice  has  several  articles  in  point  lace  which  she  would  like 
to  dispose  of,  cither  in  exchange  or  for  cash. 

1275.  Chaffinch  wishes  for  a  stomp  snake  for  a  bazaar.  State 
what  wanted  in  exchange,  or  a  reasonable  price  given.  Wanted  im¬ 
mediately.  Address  with  Editor. 

1276.  Bertie  has  beautiful  raised  crochet  antimacassars  in  cotton 
or  Berlin  wool,  from  7s.  Cd.  each.  Address,  Bertie,  134,  High-street, 
Colchester. 

1277.  A.  B.  has  xo  sheets  of  coloured  fashion-plates,  3  half-length 
and  3  full-length  figures  on  each  sheet,  the  year  1839,  and  36  ditto  of 
1840.  Would  like  to  know  what  Pie  wiU  give  in  exchange. 

1278.  Caprice  has  a  block  jacket  and  muff,  cost  £3,  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Will  take  £2.  Address  with  Editor. 

1x79.  M.  E.  II.  has  a  beautiful  point  lace  pelerine,  square  bock  and 
front.  Wonts  a  largo  size  travelling  trunk  (not  too  much  used)  or 
good  English  dictionary.  Has  also  good  cravat-ends.  Open  to  offers, 
anything  useful.  Addi-css,  M.  E.  H.,  Mrs.  Mason,  North-street,  Eipon. 

1280.  Mary  F.  wants  following  songs “  Janet’s  Choice,”  “  Ever 
of  thee,”  “  The  Bridge,”  by  Miss  Lindsey,  “  The  Araby  Maid.”  For 
pieces,  nearly  new,  list  sent. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 
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OUR  PARIS 
Paris,  September. 

HE  momentary  flash  of  animation  which  gave  Paris 
something  of  its  former  eclat  during  the  first  days 
after  the  city  was  rid  of  the  Commune  has  passed  away, 
and  we  must  confess  to  being  unusually  dull  this  month. 
Many  whose  interests  and  sympathies  urged  them  to  re¬ 
visit  Paris  after  a  long  absence  and  cruel  disasters  have 
flitted  away  again  after  a  short  sojourn  to  spend  the 
autumn  either  in  some  fashionable  watering-place  or  in 
their  chateau.  Strangers  have  left  us,  the  travelling  season 
being  well-nigh  over,  and  now  even  the  most  inveterate 
of  Paris  loungers  are  leaving  the  city,  for  it  is  vacation¬ 
time  with  us,  and  few  care  to  stay  in  town  without  taking 
a  breath  of  fresh  country  air  after  the  hot  weary  summer 
of  city  life. 

Versailles  is  to  remain,  it  seems,  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  provisoire  state  of  things  is  something  so 
curious  that  one  wonders  every  morning  upon  waking 
whether  any  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  our  poli¬ 
tical  affairs.  Monsieur  Thiers  and  the  Assemblee  are  so 
frequently  having  querelUt  de  mhiage  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  expecting  to  see  our  Chef  du  Pouvoir  giving  up 
the  ungrateful  task  of  keeping  together  such  discordant 
elements. 

Our  theatres  are  vainly  struggling  against  the  fatal 
influences  of  the  times.  Our  budget  is  such  that  the 
liberal  allowance  hitherto  granted  to  our  principal  theatres 
is  remarkably  stinted  this  year.  This  is  especially  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  Grand  Opera,  whose  limited  resources 
will  no  longer  permit  it  to  engage  such  artists  as  Faure 
or  Mdlle.  Nilsson,  or  any  important  ability  for  the  ballet. 
The  new  director.  Monsieur  Halangier,  is,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  making  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  up  the  prestige 
of  our  Grand  Opera.  The  reprise  of  Robert  le  Diable 
comes  off  with  great  spirit.  Mdlle.  Mauduit  plays  with 
talent  the  difficult  role  of  Alice.  She  sings  with  much 
feeling ;  her  voice  is  good,  and  comes  out  in  certain  notes 
with  much  eclat.  Her  beautiful  face  and  splendid  eyes 
add  also  very  much,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  charm 
of  her  acting. 

When  we  think,  however,  of  the  twelve  millions  of 
francs  just  voted  for  the  completion  of  our  new  Opera 
House,  we  cannot  help  wondering  why  our  Govern- 
Inent  should  not  rather  give  part  of  that  sum,  at  least, 
to  the  traitement  of  those  celebrated  artists  whom  St. 
Petersburg  is  alluring  to  its  distant  clime  by  the  pluie  d'or, 
which  ever  proves  irresistible.  Why  make  the  cage  so 
magnificent  if  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  enchanting  war¬ 
blers  to  remain  in  it  ?  Would  not  the  old  Opera  do  just 
as  well  if  only  we  possessed  artists  a  la  hauteur  of  the 
masterpieces  of  our  repertoire‘l 

Nor  is  the  Opera  alone  weeping  over  its  lost  children. 
The  Theatre  Fran9ais  and  Gymnasehave  lost  their  best 
artists.  Madame  Keller,  the  very  pretty  artist  whose 
success  was  so  great  both  at  the  Varietes  and  Palais 
Royal,  finding  Fate  so  unfavourable  to  artists  in  France, 


LETTER. 

has  determined  to  go  and  found  a  theatre  at  Odessa.  Her 
plan  has  fully  succeeded.  She  is  in  Paris  just  now,  re¬ 
cruiting  new  sujets  for  her  theatre.  She  has  made  above 
twenty  engagements  already,  and  is  returning  to  Odessa, 
where  her  winter  campaign  is  to  begin  in  October. 

How  many  sad  anniversaries  have  we  already  passed  ! 
Reichoffen,  Sedan,  and  on  September  1 8th  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  siege  of  Paris  !  And  how  many  sad 
traces  of  destruction  are  still  visiblein  and  around  our  city  ! 
It  is  a  sad  and  instructive  drive  to  take  from  Paris  through 
Auteuil  and  back  by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  Porte 
Maillot.  Auteuil,  the  loveliest  of  all  the  lovely  environs 
of  Paris,  is  one  of  those  which  suffered  most  during  the 
siege. 

All  those  beautiful  villas,  the  surdmer  abode  of  tne 
elite  of  Parisians,  both  in  the  noblesse  and  the  world  of 
art  and  literature,  are  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Rossini’s 
villa  is  still  conspicuous  by  its  half-destroyed  conser¬ 
vatory  and  the  splendid  cedar  of  Lebanon — one  of  the 
few  we  possess  in  France — struck  down  and  broken  in 
two  by  an  obus.  La  Mare  d’ Auteuil,  a  diminutive  lake, 
the  chief  beauty  of  which  lay  in  the  beautiful  trees  that 
shaded  it,  is  now  left  bare,  all  its  beauty,  all  its  romantic 
charm,  is  gone.  And  then  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  for 
more  than  a  mile  on  the  Paris  side  the  vigorous  up-shoots 
of  acacia  and  beech  now  hide  the  enormous  stumps  of 
those  splendid  trees,  but  where  are  the  shady  allees  and 
the  leafy  recesses  of  our  fashionable  promenade  ?  Years 
and  years  must  pass  before  our  Bois  is  anything  like  it¬ 
self  again.  Near  the  lakes  and  cascade  the  mischief  is 
not  so  great.  A  great  many  trees  have  been  cut  down, 
but  not  wholesale,  as  in  that  part  which  was  purposely 
bared  for  la  defense  de  la  patrie.  One  in  three  or  four 
is  the  proportion  in  which  trees  have  been  here  cut 
down  for  fuel,  which  was  so  terribly  wanting  (hiring 
the  siege.  Returning  by  the  Porte  Maillot,  more  ruins 
meet  the  eye.  On  one  side  you  see  the  Trocadero,  from 
which  our  batteries  answered  the  Prussian  cannons  of 
Chatillon  ;  then  the  Porte  Maillot  itself  has  been  much 
damaged ;  not  by  the  Prussians,  however,  bur  by  the 
batteries  directed  against  the  Communists.  It  was  here 
that  the  Paris  badauds  used  to  come  and  see  the  bom¬ 
bardment,  and  many  of  them  paid  for  their  curiosity  with 
their  life. 

Souvenirs  of  the  siege  and  of  the  Commune,  in  the 
way  of  obus,  are  still  much  sought  after.  Fragments  of 
shells  and  bombs  are  very  artistically  mounted  as  ink- 
stands,  paper-weights,  match-stands,  and  so  on.  Even 
lamps  and  clocks  are  made  out  of  these  dreadful  debris. 
Paris  is  certainly  the  place  for  of  all  kinds.  For 

the  jour  de  F an  the  great  vogue  for  bonbonnieres  will  be 
the  imitation  obus.  As  for  me,  I  already  possess  an 
ink-bottle,  a  biscuit-box,  and  a  pair  of  earrings  of  the 
sinister  shape  !  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  during 
the  first  Revolution  every  ornament,  every  trinket,  was 
made  under  the  symbol  of  the  guillotine  ! 
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GARDENING— OCTOBER, 


GROUP  OF  PALMS. 


The  beautiful  palms  illustrated  on  these  pages  require 
-a  strong  soil,  such  as  good  turfy  loam  mixed  with 
a  little  sand.  Plenty  of  water  must  be  given  at  the  roots 
when  growing.  These  plants  are  better  than  ferns  for 
the  decoration  of  heated  rooms. 

Verschaffeltia  Splendida  is  a  majestic  fern  with  large 
light-green  leaves. 


Geonoma  Congesta  belongs  to  a  small-growing  genus 
invaluable  for  select  stove  plants.  Doemonorops  Plumosa 
is  an  elegant  palm  with  graceful  feathery  foliage  of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  is  an  exquisite  plant  for  table  decoration. 

The  bouquets  of  dried  flowers  illustrated  on  page  250 
are  imported  by  Mr.  D.  RadclyfFe,  and  consist  of 
flowers  of  all  kinds  dried  in  their  natural  colours. 
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Collecting  Case  and  Fern  Trowel. — The  col¬ 
lecting-case  on  page  250  is  intended  to  be  slung  across 
the  back  when  on  fern-collecting  or  botanising  expedi¬ 
tions.  They  are  made  with  lock  and  key,  strap,  &c., 
from  5s.  each. 

The  fern-trowel  is  a  useful  instrument  which  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  sheath,  and  by  its  aid  plants  can  be  dug  up 


present  season,  are  perhaps  more  injurious  than  drought 
and  heat.  Copious  watering,  where  there  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  it,  will  keep  most  plants  fresh  and  bright 
but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  protect  them  from 
storms  and  wind.  Mixed  beds  are  less  exposed  to 
injury  from  this  cause  than  those  which  consist  of  plants 
of  one  sort.  Judiciously  arranged,  one  flower  may  be- 
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without  disturbing  the  roots  ;  the  case  covering  it  and 
the  whole  apparatus  may  be  had  for  8s.  6d. 

These  trowels  are  also  useful  for  fern-case  manage¬ 
ment.  Both  of  these  useful  articles  are  introduced  and 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  D.  Radclyffe,  129,  High 
Holborn. 

Most  gardens  will  begin  to  show  signs  of  approach¬ 
ing  winter  in  October.  The  flowers  which  have 
bloomed  so  freely  during  the  drought  and  heat  of 
summer  now  seek  for  rest.  Wind  and  rain,  however, 
such  as  we  have  had  our  full  share  of  during  the 


come  the  support  of  another  of  a  different  kind,  and  the 
effect  produced  will  be  improved  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  arrangement.  All  our  common  bedding  calceo¬ 
laria  are  extremely  brittle,  and  so  also  are  petunias,  and 
beds  of  these  often — sometimes  before  autumn  comes — 
are  so  broken  about  by  wind  and  rain  as  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  but  ornamental.  We  have  seen  the  former 
bedded  with  Marglis’s  Silver  Chain  Geranium,  w’hich, 
from  its  habit  of  growth,  has  proved  a  most  excellent 
support  to  them,  and  the  silver  foliage  intermixing  with 
the  bright  blossoms  of  Aurea  Floribunda  makes  the 
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bed  very  attractive.  We  this  year  bedded  the  double 
and  single  Zinnia  Elegans  with  petunias,  which  have 
proved  a  great  assistance  to  them,  and  kept  the  bed  in 
far  better  order  than  when  it  has  been  filled  with  petu¬ 
nias  only.  In  one  or  two  gardens  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  small  hoops  about  the  height  and  size  of  cro¬ 
quet-hoops  are  placed  a^'  over  the  petunia  beds  to  form 


profitably  occupied  with  Morello  cherries  and  red  cur¬ 
rants,  and  in  both  cases  the  border  is  kept  as  shallow  as 
possible,  and  if  not  given  over  to  weeds  is  turned  to  no 
useful  account.  But  many  half-hardy  plants  and  shrubs 
will  flourish  upon  a  north  border  or  against  a  north 
wall,  and  show  themselves  hardy  there,  while  in  any 
other  situation  they  would  not  outlive  a  winter’s  frost. 


Bouquet  of  Dried  Flowers. 


supports  for  the  plants.  When  the  petunias  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  growth  the  hoops  are  not  seen,  and  the  plan 
appears  to  answer  so  admirably  that  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  general  adoption.  When  flowers  begin  to 
fade,  gardens  should  not  be  left  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  require  for  this  very  cause 
all  the  more  care  and  attention.  An- 
nuals  which  show  no  further  signs  ^****^'“““““* 
of  blossom  must  be  removed,  dead  jf.  i «  mWB 
flowers  and  dead  leaves  taken  off  other  ■ 

plants  that  may  still  be  made  useful, 
and  neatness  and  order  nowhere  neg- 
lected.  As  soon  as  any  bed  is  /T 
emptied  it  should  be  turned  up  with  the  f-l 
spade,  have  a  slight  dressing  of  manure, 
and  be  made  ready  to  receive  from  the 
reserve  garden  or  elsewhere  whatever 
is  to  occupy  it  during  winter  and  spring. 

Every  garden  which  exceeds  half  an  acre  should  have 
a  small  reserve  garden  to  keep  up  a  supply.  A  north 
border  in  a  kitchen  garden  is  a  very  good  position  for 
this  ;  this  is  frequently  found  neglected  and  uncropped, 
and  yet  there  is  no  situation  better  suited  for  preserving 
plants  through  the  heat  of  summer  for  planting  out  in 
autumn ;  here  a  stock  of  primulas,  auriculas,  double 
daisies  and  pansies,  &c.,  may  be  stored  which  will 
come  in  useful  to  furnish  the  beds  upon  the  lawn  when 
the  career  of  the  summer  occupants  is  ended.  In  our 
garden  experience  we  have  written  much  and  talked 
much  about  north  borders,  for  we  are  persuaded  that 
they  are  far  too  little  valued.  In  the  flower  garden  a 
north  wall,  if  it  happens  to  exist,  is  too  often  looked 
upon  as  a  nuisance — shut  out  with  arches  of  roses  or 
covered  with  ivy.  In  the  kitchen  garden  it  is  only  more 
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In  the  flower  garden  we  would  recommend  that  every 
north  wall  should  have  a  good  wide  border  of  peat  and 
loam,  and  that  it  should  be  filled  with  the  most  tender 
shrubs  and  plants  which  will  bear  out-of-doors  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Against  such  a  wall  many  camellias  will  flourish 
and  blossom  freely,  the  green  and 
■  a  black  tea,  also  choice  rhododendrons, 

which  we  find  difficult  to  preserve  in 
— Other  situations.  Such  a  border,  if 
large  enough,  would  form  an  admi- 
rable  situation  for  a  good  collection  of 
all  those  bc.iutiful  evergreen  shrubs 
I  ^  recently  imported  from  Japan.  In  the 

— ■  ^  ■  kitchen  g.arden,  while  the  wall  is  turned 

to  some  profitable  account,  the  border 
should  be  made  use  of  as  a  reserve 
^  ground  for  whatever  is  wanted  for  the 

flowergarden  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
One  portion  of  this  border  also  may  be  made  to  receive 
such  plants  as  azaleas,  camellias,  &c.,  for  which  there 
is  no  room  in  the  conservatory  during  summer,  or  whicli 
are  better  for  a  change  of  air.  The  soil  of  this  portion 
should  be  trodden  quite  firm,  and  a  bed  of  cinder  ashes 
about  two  or  three  inches  deep  sifted  over  it,  for  by 
this  means  worms  will  be  prevented  entering  into  the 
pots.  Primulas  which  have  been  standing  on  such  a 
border  as  this  during  the  summer  should  now  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  conscrv.atory  or  greenhouse  where  they 
are  intended  to  flower.  Those  who  are  fond  of  raising 
different  plants  for  seed  will  find  much  amusement,  and 
often  meet  with  a  good  reward,  in  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  narcissus,  the  seed  of  which  should  be 
sown  either  late  in  September  or  the  first  week  in 
October. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL 

The  Exhibition  which  opened  at  South  Kensington 
on  the  1st  of  May  of  the  present  year,  and  closed 
on  the  30th  of  September,  was  the  first  of  its  class, 
designed  to  be  held  annually  within  the  same  inclosure. 
Thus  a  new  era  has  commenced  in  ornamental  and  use¬ 
ful  attractions  of  the  kind. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  who  trod  the  mazes  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition  as  youths  and  maidens  are  now 
anxious  heads  of  families  or  comely  matrons  with  house¬ 
hold  cares ;  and  the  charming  memories  of  youth  and 
courtship  add  enchantment  to  the  dream  of  wonder  never 
to  be  forgotten  which  that  first  vast  collection  called  up. 
Probably  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  told  by  so  many 
that  there  never  has  been  anything,  and  that  there  never 
will  be  anything  again,  like  that  first  great  achievement ; 
and  there  is  a  disposition  to  detract  from  every  new  effort 
which  may  be  made  in  a  similar  direction. 

Truly  the  like  of  1851  will  never  be  seen  again  ;  but 
the  youths  and  maidens  of  to-day  need  not  regret  that 
they  were  too  late  to  see  it.  In  the  Exhibition  just  closed 
there  were  individual  results  of  art  and  science  which 
the  greatest  men  of  1851  would  have  given  much  to 
see,  but  had  never  dreamt  of ;  and  the  later  collection, 
with  its  cheerful  gardens,  and  its  abundance  of  fresh 
air,  was  a  pleasanter,  freer,  and  altogether  jollier  place 
to  resort  to  than  its  first  predecessor. 

There  was  not  that  overpowering  multiplicity  of  objects 
which  defied  the  most  persevering  observer  of  1851,  but 
there  was  probably  more  real  variety,  equal  excellence 
of  detail,  less  crowding,  and  better  opportunities  and  in¬ 
centives  to  turn  the  occasion  to  useful  account  in  ac¬ 
quiring  permanent  and  valuable  knowledge ;  and  the 
commissioners  certainly  did  their  best  to  sustain  flag¬ 
ging  energies  by  the  introduction  of  “  refreshments  ” 
at  every  turn.  Whosoever  hungered  or  thirsted,  it 
was  for  no  lack  of  provision  ;  and  they  who  hungered 
or  thirsted  often  could  gratify  their  respective  vanities 
at  very  easy  stages,  without  breaking  the  continuity  of 
their  tour. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  and  to  feel  the  educating  in¬ 
fluence  that  was  everywhere  going  on.  The  “  b<x)ks, 
and  work,  and  healthful  play”  were  everywhere  apply¬ 
ing  their  agreeable  stimulants,  and  came  out  especially 
strong  in  the  departments  where  dolls  abounded,  with 
moving  limbs,  and  laughing  mouths,  and  eyes  which 
opened  and  shut  until  some  rather  great  girls  screamed 
with  delight,  whilst  those  of  maturer  years  were  doubt¬ 
less  reminded  of  winking  images. 

And  there  were  other  images — ^grim  dolls  of  a  larger 
growth  and  of  greater  significance,  as  exhibited  in  the 
collection  of  Meyrick  armour.  There  was  no  more 
instructive  department  in  the  whole  Exhibition. 

When  shall  we  have  done  reading  what  the  frenzied 
poets  have  written  about  those  ancient  warriors,  with 
their  shining  armour,  their  prancing  steeds,  and  their 
nodding  plumes  ?  Is  there  a  languishing  maiden  who 
is  prone  to  regret  the  faded  glories  of  that  chivalric 
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past,  and  to  sigh  for  the  time  when  broader  chests  and 
more  stalwart  limbs  prevailed — manly  proportions  which 
are  presumed  to  have  degenerated  in  this  later  age  ?  If 
such  a  maiden  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  minutely 
this  Meyrick  armour,  she  will  have  concluded  that  the 
poets  have  but  conspired  with  the  painters  in  misrepre¬ 
senting  and  over-colouring  the  facts  of  the  case.  A 
little  observation  proves  that  these  suits  of  armour,  like 
others  which  are  preserved  elsewhere,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  far  too  small  for  average  men  of  the  present  day. 
This  plain  truth  may  startle  some  of  those  who  arc 
addicted  to  an  exaggerated  veneration  of  the  past,  for  it 
proves  that  the  degeneration  theory  is  a  morbid  delusion, 
and  we  have  herein  distinct  evidence  that  these  hollow 
monuments  of  iron  were  but  the  masks  and  refuges  of 
the  weakness  of  struggling  barbarism.  Their  wearers 
have  been  lauded  long  enough  as  pattern  heroes  of 
something  like  gigantic  size  :  we  have  seen  in  this  Ex¬ 
hibition,  if  we  never  siiw  before,  what  fabulous  tales  of 
their  strength  and  grandeur  have  been  foisted  upon  us, 
and  what  ridiculous  little  humbugs  they  really  were. 

Viewed  according  to  the  better  lights  we  have,  there 
was  not  one  of  those  ancient  breakers  of  other  men’s 
heads,  as  Dickens  called  them,  who  could  be  compared 
favourably  with  the  humblest  northern  factory  girl 
tending  a  loom  in  the  machinery  department.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  it  was  rather  an  unsavoury  place  to 
study  character  in  or  anything  else,  for  the  constant 
effluvium,  from  the  various  lubricating  substances  and 
fluids,  which  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  all  assem¬ 
blages  of  machinery  in  motion,  prevailed  in  defiance  of 
very  excellent  ventilation.  Probably  there  was  never  a 
place  of  the  kind  where  the  objection  alluded  to  was  so 
reduced  to  an  average  minimum,  but  it  had  its  inevitable 
eflect  upon  hundreds  of  sensitive  olfactory  nerves  that 
warned  their  possessors  to  turn  aside  into  purer  regions. 
Probably  this  is  an  explanation  of  the  mystery,  so 
inexplicable  to  some  gentlemen,  why  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  ladies  evince  so  little  interest  or  curiosity 
about  the  machinery  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  the 
fabrics  they  so  much  admire.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  cynical  people  who  ascribe  it  to  the  too  universal 
sentiments  of  the  young  lady  mind,  that  so  long  as  they 
can  contrive  to  be  clothed  in  the  garbs  which  have  been 
some  time  ago  generalised  as  “  purple  and  fine  linen,” 
they  care  not  whence,  nor  who  skilfully  contrives,  nor 
who  toils .  to  produce,  nor  who  pays.  No  doubt  the 
last  sentiment  especially,  together  with  the  other  senti¬ 
ments  and  the  smell  combined,  did  materially  contribute 
to  the  steady  demand  for  sherry  and  sponge-cake,  which 
the  aforesaid  refreshment  arrangements  placed  so  con¬ 
siderately  in  that  locality  also.  Meanwhile,  meritoriously 
considerable  numbers,  who  were  less  sensitive  or  mon 
curious,  plunged  boldly  into  the  slightly  mephitic  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  see  and  admire.  From  a  rough  fleece  to  a 
Brussels  carpet  of  many  colours  is  rather  a  long  series 
of  processes,  and,  saving  the  dyeing  and  a  few  minor 
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links,  the  whole  business  was  accomplished.  If  you 
were  not  content  with  that,  there  were  the  various 
wool-bearing  animals  grazing  peacefully  by,  in  blissful 
fulfilment  of  their  manifest  destiny.  In  sight  of  their 
inclosure  the  processes  began  with  the  curious  metho¬ 
dical  machinery  for  washing  the  wool,  to  be  passed  on 
for  carding,  and  warping,  and  spinning,  and  weaving 
into  a  variety  of  fabrics  besides  the  Brussels  carpet,  the 
most  complicated  of  all. 

There  is  an  end  to  that  sort  of  thing,  however, 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  get  away  into  the  gallery  of  English 
paintings  and  sculptures  above.  The  lights  were  good, 
the  paintings  excellent,  the  sculptures  charming,  the 
whole  making  a  gilded  hall  of  admirable  beauty,  ill«s- 
trated  at  every  stage  of  fact  and  Hction  from  the  baby 
asleep  to  the  full-grown  mermaid  on  the  rampage.  Home 
and  home  scenes  and  delightful  family  groups  were  in 
rich  predominance,  marking,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  national  character  of  the  collection.  It  was  particu¬ 
larly  refreshing  to  observe  the  absence  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  resembling  those  monkish  marvels  and  monstrosities 
which  disfigure  and  disgrace  the  so-called  National 
Gallery.  There  were  some  productions  of  the  kind, 
but  they  were  very  judiciously  put  by  themselves  some¬ 
where  near  the  armour,  in  association  with  which  they 
suggested  similar  reflections. 

The  collection  of  foreign  pictures  and  sculpture  was, 
in  the  aggregate,  like  a  twin  sister  of  the  English  collec¬ 
tion  on  the  other  side.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  that 
the  sculpture  on  the  foreign  side  was  of  far  surpassing 
excellence.  Of  the.  paintings  the  opinion  will  perhaps 
not  be  quite  so  decided.  There  was  more  subtlety 
and  extravagance  of  imagination,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  effects  were  really  more  pleasing. 

There  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
about  the  French  annexe  and  its  exquisite  contents  ;  for, 
in  the  productions  there  exhibited,  France  imperiously 
claims  the  palm,  and  puts  into  the  shade  all  other  competi¬ 
tors.  It  was  impossible  to  refrain  from  the  reflection  that 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  nation 
from  a  military  jx)int  of  view — whether  they  have  only 
partially  or  entirely  passed  through  the  war  phase  of 
development — there  is  no  denying  the  conclusion  that, 
in  their  emulation  to  be  in  the  van  of  human  progress, 
they  possess  more  potent  weapons  than  bayonets  or 
cannons. 

The  department  of  pottery  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  its  way  ;  and  the  way  is  one  which  for  complete  and 
varied  effect  cannot  be  surpassed.  To  the  French  de¬ 
partment  it  was  as  the  lily  to  the  rose.  But  it  does 
appear  that  the  climax  of  excellence  in  this  branch  was 
fully  reached  as  early  as  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

The  Indian  department  displayed  an  abundance  of 
what  may  be  called  the  “  heavy  business,”  made  up  of 
many  objects  which  are  as  anomalous  as  they  are  im¬ 
practicable.  That  the  natives  of  a  country  so  near  the 
equator  should  indulge  in  manufactures  which  make  one 
hot  to  look  at  them,  is  probably  only  part  of  the  in¬ 
congruity  for  which  they  are  otherwise  so  decidedly  pecu¬ 
liar.  As  it  is,  much  of  the  clothing  and  furniture  seems 
more  adapted  for  Spitsbergen  than  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  whilst  the  costly  character  of  almost  everything. 


is  a  standing  defiance  to  everybody  who  is  not  a  nabob, 
and  a  perpetual  bar  to  popular  interest  at  home. 

One  might  enumerate  to  the  extent  of  a  goodly 
volume  without  exhausting  subjects  of  remark  in  the 
modest  but  genuine  Exhibition  which  has  just  closed, 
and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  go  many  times 
found  new  matter  for  praise  and  congratulation  every 
successive  occasion.  But  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
only  a  few  paid  more  than  one  visit.  Of  this  we  have 
evidence  in  the  returns.  During  the  first  week  no  less 
than  28,650  holders  of  season-tickets  were  admitted, 
whilst  the  highest  number  of  season-tickets  admitted 
subsequently  was  only  5,902  in  the  second  week.  The 
highest  return  of  total  admissions  was  71,390  during 
the  week  ending  on  the  3rd  of  June.  The  average 
admissions  per  week  have  been  about  50,000,  and  the 
total  throughout  singularly  near  an  exact  million,  or  one 
for  about  every  thirty  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
kingdom. 

With  these  numbers  before  us,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  Exhibition  has  not  been  held  in  vain.  But  of 
the  vast  number  of  visitors  an  immense  majority,  who 
manifestly  only  attended  once,  could  not  possibly  have 
taken  more  than  a  cursory  glance,  much  of  their  time 
being  absorbed  in  flocking  to  the  Albert  Hall,  which 
was  justly  resorted  to  by  probably  every  visitor,  no 
matter  what  else  was  neglected.  Of  the  interior  we  find 
it  difficult  to  do  anything  but  praise.  In  a  sense,  it  is 
nothing  but  an  oval  theatre,  furnished  in  crimson,  with 
an  organ  instead  of  a  stage ;  but  there  is  a  vast  size, 
compactness,  and  finish  about  it  which  prob.ibly  sur¬ 
passes  all  rivals,  and  the  upper  gallery,  serving  as  a  broad 
and  cheerful  promenade,  is  a  novelty  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  successful  in  effect. 

Externally,  what  praise  is  due  is  not  so  certain,  and 
comes  not  so  heartily.  The  roof  of  the  hall,  viewed 
from  the  gardens,  appears  over  the  conservatory  in  such 
a  way  as  to  resemble  the  top  of  an  inflated  balloon  about 
to  ascend,  and  the  broad  yellow  band  upon  the  deep  red 
ground  adds  force  to  the  unpleasant  illusion.  Of  that  deep 
red  “raddled”  brick,  of  which  the  exterior  of  the  hall  and 
other  buildings  is  principally  built,  we  conceive  that  no¬ 
thing  could  have  been  a  more  unfortunate  eccentricity, 
and  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  The  redeeming 
points  of  the  exterior  are  the  broad  balconies  overlook¬ 
ing  the  grounds.  The  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  the 
pleasant  and  cosy  green  of  the  gardens,  backed  up  by 
those  ubiquitous  refreshments,  were  a  combined  solace 
to  the  pleasant  fatigues  of  a  day’s  sight-seeing,  which 
thousands  will  gratefully  and  cheerily  remember  for  many 
a  year  to  come.  But  the  consequent  leisore  forced  the 
remark  that  in  an  inclosurc  called  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  one  might  reasonably  expect  somnhing  a  little 
more  choice  and  rare  than  the  poplars  and  sycamores, 
which  are  the  most  numerous  and  predominant  trees: 
they  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  scarcely  in  place 
where  they  are. 

Preparations  are  already  actively  going  on  for  the 
succeeding  Exhibition  of  1872.  We  hope  we  and  our 
readers  may  live  to  see  that  and  many  another  after  it, 
and  to  note  improvements,  for  which  there  will  doubt¬ 
less  ever  be  abundant  room. 
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PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The  theatres  are  now  beginning  to  be  in  full  action. 

Covent  Garden  will  reopen  for  a  short  winter 
season  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Mapleson,  and 
with  a  portion  of  the  well-known  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany  usually  known  as  “  Her  Majesty’s,”  Madlle.  Tiet- 
jens  being,  of  course,  the  prima  donna. 

The  Promenade  Concerts,  under  the  able  direction 
of  M.  Riviere,  a  leader  almost  as  full  of  energy  and 
enterprise  as  the  late  M.  Jullien  himself,  may  be  set 
down  as  having  been  a  decided  success ;  the  happy 
mixture  of  the  classical, -operatic,  popular,  and  national 
suiting  all  classes  and  tastes.  The  revival  of  the  famous 
sensational  “British  Army  Quadrille”  was  a  “happy 
thought,”  and  its  execution  admirable.  Two  new  and 
original  marches,  composed  expressly  for  these  concerts 
by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  were  loudly  applauded  each 
night  of  their  performance. 

Drury  Lane  is  open  once  more  for  dramatic  purposes. 
The  novelty  produced  is  an  adaptation  by  Andrew 
Halliday  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  historical  romance  of 
Ivanhoe.  As  the  adapter  is  the  experienced  playwright 
Andrew  Halliday,  and  as  the  piece  is  mounted  and 
produced  with  all  the  attention  to  costume  and  specta¬ 
cular  effects  for  which  this  theatre  is  remarkable,  and, 
moreover,  the  leading  parts  are  sustained  by  artistes  of 
such  well-known  reputation  as  Misses  Neilson,  Rein¬ 
hardt,  Fanny  Addison,  and  Mr.  Phelps,  whose  imper¬ 
sonation  of  Isaac  of  York  is  excellent,  no  need  to  say 
that  its  success  is  complete,  and  its  lengthened  run  a 
matter  of  certainty.  The  talented  Yokes  family  are  re¬ 
engaged  here,  and  are  as  amusing  and  attractive  as  ever. 

The  Haymarket  was  crowded  nightly  during  the  past 
two  months  by  an  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  public 
anxious  to  see  the  last,  for  some  time  to  come,  of  the 
favourite  comedian  Mr.  Sothern,  who  sails  for  America 
on  the  7th  instant.  After  a  run  of  nearly  a  hundred 
nights,  interrupted  only  for  a  short  time  in  consequence 
of  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather  in  August,  the 
capital  comedy-drama  of  An  English  Gentleman,  in  which 
Mr.  Sothern  represented  the  hero  to  the  very  life,  was 
withdrawn  to  give  the  public  another  opportunity  of 
witnessing  those  other  two  of  his  famous  “  creations,” 
Lord  Dundreary  and  David  Garrick.  A  drawback  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  former  piece  lay  in  the  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Buckstone,  the  original  and  humorous  repre¬ 
sentative  in  this  country  of  Asa  Trenchard,  Our  Ameri¬ 
can  Cousin,  was  unable  to  appear  in  it  owing  to  severe 
indisposition.  The  last  night  of  Mr.  Sothern’s  appear¬ 
ance  in  England,  prior  to  his  American  tour,  was 
honoured  by  the  patronage  and  presence  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  Queen’s  has  a  complete  and  legitimate  success  to 
record  in  the  five-act  poetical  play  of  Hinh,  by  Mr.  W. 
G.  Wills.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin  have  added 
greatly  to  their  already  established  reputation  by  their 
fine  and  finished  performance  of  the  two  leading 
characters. 


The  Vaudeville  has  a  new  comedy,  entitled  Apple 
Blossoms,  by  Mr.  James  Albery,  author  of  The  Two 
Roses,  but  inferior  in  construction  and  dialogue  to  this 
pretty  play,  on  which  its  author’s  reputation  was  founded. 

The  Olympic  has  an  adaptation  of  one  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins’s  famous  sensational  novels,  and  the  production 
of  an  original  drama  from  his  pen  is  announced  .at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of 
Caste,  which  has  been  revived  for  the  opening  of  the 
autumn  season. 

The  Surrey  has  a .  new  drama,  entitled  Watch  and 
Wait,  the  interest  and  excitement  of  which  are  well 
sustained,  the  principal  parts  being  sustained  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Neville  and  Shepherd  (the  lessee),  and  Madame 
Fanny  Huddart. 

At  the  National  Standard,  the  commencement  of  the 
dramatic  season  has  been  from  time  to  time  postponed, 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  success  and  great  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Christy  Minstrels  from  St.  James’s 
Hall. 

The  Royalty  Theatre  has  reopened  with  an  operatic 
company,  under  the  able  and  experienced  management 
of  Mr.  Mallandaine.  Chilperic  is  the  feature  of  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  Miss  Augusta  Thomson  is  the  prima  donna,  and 
a  very  satisfactory  one. 

At  the  Adelphi,  the  public  seems  as  yet  unwearied  of 
Notre  Dame.  Crowds  still  flock  to  witness  it,  “  as  if 
increase  of  appetite  did  grow  by  what  it  fed  on.” 

The  Royal  Alfred  Theatre  has  a  highly-sensational 
drama,  entitled  Auramania,  or  Diamond’s  Daughter,  an¬ 
nounced  somewhat  singularly  as  being  plotted  and  written 
by  Miss  Johanna  Pritchard,  an  American  tragedienne. 

Flotow,  the  composer  of  Martha  and  Stradella,  has 
been  seriously  ill. 

The  Gaiety,  after  a  few  weeks’  season  with  the 
legitimate  drama,  which  ended  so  tragically  in  the  death 
by  suicide  of  the  temporary  lessee,  Mr.  Walter  Mont¬ 
gomery,  has  returned  to  its  accustomed  style  of  light  co¬ 
mediettas  and  burlesque.  The  opening  piece  was  Donna 
Diana,  a  comedy  by  Dr.  Westland  Marston,  in  which 
Miss  Ada  Cavendish  sustained  the  part  of  the  heroine 
with  great  power  and  expression.  Offenbach’s  Grand 
Duchess,  Tromhalcazar,  and  Blue  Beard  did  alternate 
duty  as  afterpieces  till  the  production  of  a  new  operatic 
extravaganza,  by  Messrs.  Jonas  and  Thompson,  entitled 
Cinderella  the  Younger. 

The  Lyceum  has  opened  for  the  winter  season  with 
a  petite  drama,  entitled  Fanchette,  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp, 
adapted  by  Mrs.  Bateman,  wife  of  the  lessee,  from 
George  Sand’s  story  of  La  Petite  Fadeite.  Miss  Isabel 
Bateman,  a  very  young  actress,  has  gained  good  success 
by  her  lively  and  natural  acting  in  the  part  of  the 
heroine. 

The  Strand  has  a  new  burlesque,  entitled  The  Three 
Musket  Dears,  and  a  Little  One  In. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  the  resumption  of  the  Classical 
Winter  Concerts  is  announced. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds— excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Enolishwoman’s  Doxestio  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — ^AU  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Housekeeper  writes— “I  have  only  been  married  four  months,  and 
have  to  manage  a  household  consisting  of  two  maids  (cook  and  house¬ 
maid),  my  husband,  and  myself,  with  a  sister  sometimes  sta3ring  with 
us.  I  have  only  the  actual  food  and  servants’  beer  to  pay  for,  and 
my  allowance  is  £4  los.  per  week.  I  cannot  make  it  do,  and  do  not 
like  to  ask  for  more  until  I  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  manage 
with  it.  I  am  now  spending  from  £5  lOs.  to  £5  14s.  per  week,  and  of 
course  the  extra  comes  out  of  my  dress  money,  and  cannot  go  on  long. 
You  are  so  kind  in  replying  to  queries,  that  I  hope  you  will  help  me, 
or  if  some  lady  correspondent  would  take  pity  on  mo  and  tell  mo 
exactly  what  four  persons  should  cost.  I  feel  so  timid  about  asking 
for  more,  and  my  mother’s  experience  is  of  no  use  to  me,  as  she  only 
makes  out  a  list  of  the  month’s  bills,  and  it  is  paid  for  by  cheque, 
which  is  much  nicer  than  being  allowanced.  Still  I  am  most  anxious 
to  do  right,  and  make  the  best  of  everything,  but  I  don’t  really  know 
how.  Of  course  you  and  your  readers  (if  you  insert  this  letter)  will 
think  me  very  stupid,  but  I  have  had  no  experience,  being  married 
on  my  seventeenth  birthday,  and  only  leaving  school  six  months 
before.  I  should  be  so  thankful  for  any  advice  or  details  of  others’ 
experience,  and  I  fancy  other  young  brides  would  also  be  grateful  for 
some.  P.S. — I  forgot  to  say  we  often  have  friends  to  dinner.  What 
should  little  dinners  for  eight  cost  ?”  [We  shall  gladly  assist  you, 
and  hope  experienced  housewives  will  comply  with  your  request,  but 
wo  must  know  a  few  details  os  to  the  stylo  of  dinners  and  general 
living.  Certainly  four  persons  should  do  well  on  the  sum  yon  name, 
but  the  little  dinners  mentioned  in  the  postscript  arc,  wo  fear,  costing 
too  much.] 

Maia  would  be  very  grateful  if  the  Silkworm  would  kindly  answer 
some  of  the  following  questions :— ist.  What  scent  is  the  most  general 
favourite  ?  [Eau  de  Cologne.]  2nd.  The  Silkworm  said,  in  an  old 
number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  that  perfumes 
should  be  characteristic  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  used.  What 
should  Maia  use  P  She  is  a  tall,  and,  she  believes,  rather  handsome 
brunette.  3rd.  Is  there  any  powder  or  hair-oil  scented  with  roses  ? 
If  the  Silkworm  would  give  Maia  any  information  on  these  points 
she  would  bo  obliged.  [Use  attar  of  roses,  and  no  other  perfume.] 

Simla  writes— “As  I  constantly  see  that  you  give  advice  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman,  will  you  kindly  help  me  now  ?  I 
am  a  young  married  lady  with  two  small  children,  and,  having  been 
out  in  India  some  years,  I  am  advised  to  go  home  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  but  it  is  impossible  for  my  husband  to  accompany  me  there. 
As  I  have  now  no  near  relations  living  in  England,  I  cannot  think 
where  to  reside  when  I  get  there.  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if 
you  could  tell  me  of  some  pleasant  country  place,  within  easy  distance 
of  London,  where  I  could  live  comfortably  on,  say  £300  or  £350  per 
annum.  I  should  prefer  a  village  or  town  where  I  could  enjoy 
pleasant  walks  with  my  children  alone,  without  causing  remarks.  As 
for  the  society,  I  do  not  much  care  about  that ;  as  whenever  I  am 
without  my  husband  I  prefer  knowing  os  few  people  as  possible.  I 
have  thought  near  Richmond  Park  wpnld  suit  me,  and  would  like 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  this  would  be  too  public  a  locality  for  a 
lonely  lady.  Wherever  I  settle  must  be  within  a  short  distance  of 
London,  as  the  few  friends  I  have  reside  there.  And  it  will  also  be 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  clever  doctor  near  ut  hand,  as  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  often  need  medical  advice.  Would  yon  kindly  toll  me 
wliat  will  bo  a  fair  vent  for  lodgings  in  such  a  place  as  I  describe  ?  I 
would  need,  say,  two  bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room ;  I  would  have  a 
nurse  with  me.  I  trust  you  will  forgive  mo  for  troubling  you  with 
such  a  long  letter,  and  I  only  hope  yon  will  be  as  patient  with  me  as, 
for  years  past  I  have  noticed,  you  have  been  with  other  subscribers. 
I  must  here  toll  you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  invaluable  Magazine; 
it  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  and  pleasure  to  mo  all  through  my 


exile.  May  I  look  for  answers  to  all  my  inquiries  in  the  next  Conver¬ 
sazione  of  your  number?’’  [Richmond  is  decidedly  too  fashiunublo 
and  public  a  ploco  for  a  lady  alone.  The  suburbs  of  London  arc 
usually  expensive,  but  there  are  several  villages  on  the  North  Kent 
lino  within  on  hour  of  London  where  a  lady  could  well  live  in  the 
way  you  describe.  Houses  are  cheap  in  Rochester,  Kent,  where  many 
officers’  wives  reside,  in  the  same  position  os  yourself.  Wo  insert  your 
letter  in  order  to  hear  from  our  numerous  correspondents  on  the 
subject.  We  will  forward  any  letters  received  for  yon,  but  will  give 
your  address  to  no  one  unless  desired  by  you.] 

Will  Silkworm  kindly  inform  Lena  what  will  improve  a  dull 
complexion  ?  Lena  when  quite  young  had  a  fair,  smooth,  rosy  face, 
but  like  most  young  ladies  occasionally  indulged  in  using  a  little 
riolet  powder.  She  is  now  twenty,  and  although  considered  pretty  is 
constantly  told  that  the  dcadness  of  her  complexion  spoils  her  other¬ 
wise  good-looking  face.  Lena  would  feel  so  grateful  to  Silkworm 
or  any  one  who  could  suggest  a  remedy.  [Wash  your  face  in  hot 
water  night  and  morning,  rubbing  your  cheeks  well  with  a  rough 
towel ;  take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  apply  nothing  whatever  to  your 
skin  for  six  months. — S.] 

Will  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
kindly  inform  A  Bride  to  be  whether  the  trousseau  should  be  marked 
with  her  maiden  name  or  with  that  of  her  future  husband  ?  [With 
her  future  husband’s  name.] 

L’Eclaib  will  be  obliged  to  the  Editor  if  he  will  tell  her  how  to 
prevent  her  hair  from  coming  out,  as  she  finds  the  puffs  very  much 
iqjure  it  ?  [Wear  it  plainly  in  a  net  without  puffs  for  a  few  weeks.] 
Also  if,  living  in  Nova  Scotia,  she  could  send  things  to  the  “  English¬ 
woman’s  Exchange  ?”  [We  fear  you  would  find  great  difficulty  in 
so  doing.] 

C.  G.  will  be  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  will  inform  her  to  whom  communications  in  the 
publishing  department  should  be  addressed,  as  she  can  find  no  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject  in  the  Magazine?  Name  and  address  are 
inclosed.  [Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler,  Patomostor-row,  E.C.] 
Beatrice.  Apply  to  Mr.  Douglas,  21,  New  Bond-street,  London,  W. 
Miss  B.  W.  G.  should  consult  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  state  of  her 
hair;  he  has  restored  hair  on  several  heads  despaired  of  by  their 
owners. 

Nambab.  Wo  gave  a  pattern  for  tea-cosy  some  time  ago,  and  fear 
that  the  butterfly  pattern  will  not  be  generally  useful. 

Will  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  kindly  tell  Sybil  if  washing  her  hair  every  night  with 
camphor  and  borax  is  in  the  least  likely  to  tom  it  grey,  her  hair 
being  of  that  shade  in  brown  which  often  turns  early  P  [Camphor  is 
said  to  have  the  effect  of  tuming  the  hair  grey.] 

A  Constant  Subscriber  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  would 
insert  in  the  next  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  a  pretty  pattern  in  Berlin  wool,  suitable  for  a  sofa  cushion. 
[Your  request  shall  be  complied  with  as  soon  as  possible.] 

Mulberry  Leaf  has  taken  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  for 
years,  and  wishes  to  know  if  the  Editor  can  tell  her  of  any  place 
where  silk  (nicely  wound  off  from  the  cocoon)  can  bo  disposed  of  ? 
[Wo  think  that  you  will  find  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  this  raw 
silk,  and  should  advise  your  advertising  it.] 

L’Ami  writes — “  Harkaway  says  some  friends  of  hers  weakened  | 
their  ankles  by  walking  on  three-inch  heels.  I  scarcely,  however,  see 
that  this  fact  is  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  use  of  high  heels 
in  general,  os  none  but  those  who  have  very  perfect  feet  and  are  the  | 
neatest  of  walkers  could  possibly  do  justice  to  heels  so  extremely  high.  | 
The  rationale  of  the  ‘  heel  question  ’  obviously  is  for  each  lady  to  find  / 
out  by  experience  what  is  the  extreme  height  of  heel  she  can  walk  on  I 
without  discomfort,  and  to  keep  to  that  limit.  Most  of  the  high  heels 
I  see  worn  by  the  beau-monde  ore  between  an  inch  and  a  half  and  two  : 
inches  high,  this  measurement  being  taken  through  the  centre  of  the  j 
heel,  08  ladies  sometimes  imagine  their  heels  to  be  higher  than  they 
really  are,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  often  flatter  themselves  that 
the  size  of  their  waists  is  smaller  than  the  truth-telling  measure  would 
show  it  to  be.  Although  nearly  all  the  best  dressed  and  most  stylish 
women  one  sees  have  their  heels  decidedly  high,  heels  that  really 
measure  over  two  inches  are  the  exception.  In  spite  of  all  the  abuse 
that  has  been  so  unsparingly  lavished  on  ladies’  fashionable  heels,  I 
own  my  admiration  for  them  is  not  a  whit  the  less  now  than  it  ever 
was.  The  high  dainty  talon  seems  to  give  a  style,  a  finish,  a  je  ne 
sais  quoi  to  a  modish  bottine  or  slipper  that  I  should  bo  sorry  to  miss, 
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and  if  a  demoiselle  can  walk  daintily  and  easily  on  her  heels  they 
make  her  pretty  feet  look  even  prettier.  Like  most  modes  that  of 
high  heels  has  its  disadvantages,  which  are  that  the  extra  elevation 
given  to  the  heel  of  the  foot  shortens  the  step  and  makes  it  somewhat 
less  elastic.  But  nothing  in  this  world,  I  fear,  is  perfect.  I  noticed 
the  other  day  in  a  window  in  Regent.stroot  some  fashionable  French 
boots  and  slippers,  which  stmek  mo  as  being  very  ladylike  and  tasty, 
the  general  finish  and  style  of  the  chaussures  I  saw  being  very 
elegant.  The  rosettes,  bows,  and  heels  to  the  shoes  particularly  took 
my  fancy.” 

PttETTY  Boots  writes — “I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself  for  not 
having  written  to  thank  A  Lover  of  Grace  and  Elegance  for  her  sug¬ 
gestion  how  to  pot  on  and  keep  my  sandals  flat  and  untwisted.  I  find 
the  plan  she  advised  answer  capitally,  and  my  maid  (who  is  quite  os 
anxious  as  myself  that  my  feet  should  always  bo  prettily  dressed)  is 
greatly  pleased  with  it ;  she  always  re-adjusts  the  sandals  directly  she 
has  taken  off  my  slippers ;  this  keeps  the  elastic  smooth,  and  they  are 
always  ready  to  put  on  next  time.  I  find  it  necessary  very  often  to 
have  now  sandals,  and  think  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  the  best  width. 
Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  the  ordinary  narrow 
clastic  only  once  round  the  ankle,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  much  more  elegant  appearance  one’s  foot  has  by 
using  broad  sandals  twice  round  the  ankle.  I  may  add  that  I  always 
have  my  slippers  cut  low  in  front,  and  with  a  small  bow  or  rosette, 
very  thin  soles,  and  a  small  moderately  high  heel ;  and  with  this  kind 
of  slipper  I  think  silk  stockings  are  imperative,  and  I  always  wear 
them,  either  white,  pale  salmon,  or  slate  colour,  and  over  these  the 
kind  of  slipper  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  looks,  I  think  (though 
Desideratum  may  smile),  lovely.  In  reply  to  Sophia  and  Deside¬ 
ratum,  I  buy  my  boots  and  slippers  from  Fattison,  74,  Oxford-street; 
ho  charges  mo  £i  is.  for  slippers,  and  £i  ys.  for  plain  black  kid  boots ; 
this,  although  it  seems  a  good  deal,  I  do  not  grudge,  as  they  are  very 
pretty,  a  perfect  fit,  and  wear  well.  I,  like  your  correspondent,  often 
wonder  there  is  not  more  about  ladies’  boots  and  slippers  in  the  fashion 
books  and  papers ;  it  is  the  one  article  of  dress  about  wliich  I  am  most 
particular,  and  my  husband  always  says  ho  does  not  care  how  else  I 
am  dressed  so  long  as  my  feet  ore  elegantly  attired.  I  cannot  agree 
with  your  correspondent  that  slippers  look  nice  out  of  doors.  I  much 
prefer  boots,  and  think  one  looks  and  fools  more  dressed  and  finished 
with  them.  I  generally  wear  plain  black  or  bronze  Idd,  or  black 
satin  boots,  either  with  elastic  sides  or  buttoned ;  any  ornaments,  such 
as  bows,  buckles,  and  the  like,  I  think  vulgar.  I  have  my  boots  made 
very  thin  and  light,  and  with  a  nice  little  high  tapering  heel ;  these  I 
find  very  comfortable  oven  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  they  certainly 
give  one’s  feet  a  more  elegant  and  distingud  appearance  than  the 
prettiest  of  slippers.  In  conclusion,  I  think  ladies’  boots  should 
always  look  new  and  fresh.” 

Desideratum  regrets  much  to  have  to  write  that  she  is  unexpectedly 
come  to  grief  respecting  Pretty  Boots,  for  nothing  does  she  care 
more  for  than  a  perfect  choMssure.  Moreover,  she  flatters  herself  that 
Dame  Nature  has  fully  justified  her  in  seeking  it.  But  to  my  grief. 
My  shoemaker  was  the  best,  but  he  failed  latterly.  I  always  pay 
ready  money,  consequently,  unless  pleased,  do  not  return  to  the  same. 
I  asked  a  shoemaker  here  in  the  country  if  he  would  take  the  measure 
of  my  foot  and  give  it  me  P  But,  goodness  me !  I  soon  backed  out  of 
my  request,  and  said  no  more.  So  I  have  but  one  mode  withmy  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  that  is,  either  to  send  one  boot  as  a  guide  or  to  wait 
until  we  go  to  London. 

Mrs.  F.  wishes  to  know  if  the  Editress  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  has  published,  in  parts  or  in  one  book,  patterns 
for  children’s  clothing,  from  the  infant  upwards?  [Patterns  of  in¬ 
fants’  clothing  were  published  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine,  February,  1869,  and  short  clothes  in  August  of  the  same 
year.] 

G.  S.  says — “  Can  you  kindly  inform  mo  where  I  can  dispose  of 
some  nice  silk,  the  produce  of  silkworms?  Perhaps  some  of  your 
subscribers  would  kindly  give  me  and  many  other  boys  who  keep 
silkworms,  some  information  on  the  subject  ?”  [We  regret  that  we 
do  not  know  of  any  place  where  sale  for  it  may  be  obtained.] 

Surrey  Hills  ^1  be  much  obliged  if  Silkworm  will  tell  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  what  would  bo  the  correct  costume  for  a  young  married 
lady  at  a  younger  sister’s  wedding — ought  the  dress  to  be  trained  or 
walking  length  ?  Would  a  blue  silk  skirt,  with  satin  tunie  a  shade 
darker,  be  snitable  for  November?  [Very  suitable.]  What  ought 
such  a  costume  to  cost  ?  [From  £8  to  £10.]  And  wonld  tea-coloured 


Cluny  lace  bo  a  fitting  trimming  for  the  tunic  ?  [Not  with  satin,  or 
on  blue  silk.]  She  would  like  everything  of  good  quality,  but  not  ex¬ 
travagant.  Surrey  Hills  hopes  this  is  in  time  for  an  answer  in  next 
number,  and  would  like  to  know  what  the  Editor  thinks  of  her  hand¬ 
writing  ?  Surrey  Hills  is  28,  with  fair  hair  and  complexion.  [We 
do  not  now  answer  queries  on  handwriting.] 

Will  dear  Silkworm  kindly  inform  Lena  how  long  paramatta  and 
crape  should  bo  worn  after  a  sister’s  death?  At  the  expiration  of 
throe  months  can  black  silk  rep  and  crape  bo  worn  ?  [Yes.]  Para¬ 
matta  being  so  thin  a  material,  Lena  would  be  anxious  for  warmer 
clothing  in  the  winter.  [Block  liusey,  cloth,  and  velveteen  may  bo 
worn  in  six  months.] 

A  Lace-worker  is  anxious  to  meet  with  some  handsome  pattern 
for  point  Lace,  between  one  quarter  and  half  a  yard  wide ;  can  the 
Silkworm  kindly  inform  her  where  she  may  obtain  such  a  pattern,  or 
whether  she  knows  of  any  one  who  would  specially  design  a  very  deep 
pattern  for  her  at  a  moderate  expense  ?  An  answer  in  the  Domestic 
Magazine  of  next  month  will  bo  esteemed  a  favour.  [Mesdames  Lo 
Boutillier,  125,  Oxford-street,  will  design  any  width  of  lace  required 
of  either  modem  or  antique  lace.] 

Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  inform  A  Constant  Sub.sceiber  what 
is  the  heat  thing  to  prevent  muslins  from  washing  out — for  blue  muslin 
especially  ?  [Most  blue  muslins  wash  out,  but  all  muslins  should  be 
washed  in  lukewarm  water  and  sapoliuc.  See'  Beeton’s  Laundry 
Guide  for  details  of  washing,  price  Is.] 

A  Constant  Subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  would  feel  much  obliged  if  Silkworm  would  kindly  inform  her  in 
next  month’s  number  what  kind  of  pinafores,  material  and  shape,  are 
most  suitable  for  girls  of  9  and  1 1  years  of  age.  [High  pinafores  of 
white  diaper  or  brown  hoUand,  braided  in  colour.  Madame  Goubaud 
has  some  pretty  paper  patterns  for  these.] 

Maria  having  seen  Perseverance’s  letter  in  your  very  excellent 
periodical,  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  has  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  informing  her  that  there  are  places  where  calisthenics  and  gym¬ 
nastics  arc  taught,  and  where  young  ladies  can  leam  the  proper  way 
to  hold  themselves  and  to  walk  gracefully.  Having  received  a  course 
of  lessons  at  one  of  these  schools,  Maria  can  speak  from  experience  of 
the  great  benefit  she  has  received  from  the  exercise,  and  it  is  such  fun. 
Her  notice  was  first  attracted  to  the  subject  of  calisthenics  by  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  “  Drawing-Room”  of  your  delightful  Magazine,  the  Young 
Englishwoman,  February,  1871.  Look  at  our  soldiers,  what  fine 
upright  figures  they  are.  Think  what  drilling  can  make  the  roughest 
species  of  humanity  into.  Then  think  what  fine  full  busts  and  round 
waists  the  young  Englishwoman  can  obtain  by  care  and  cultivation. 
[Will  Maria  give  some  addresses  of  these  schools  ?] 

Ella  writes—"  Will  the  Silkworm  kindly  answer  these  questions  ? 
I.  Are  white  muslin  bodices  still  worn  for  evening  ?  [Yes,  with  trim¬ 
ming  to  match,  not  alone.]  z.  Should  a  useful  silk  dress  be  made 
with  round  skirt  or  demi-train  ?  [Round  skirt.]  3.  Are  small  over¬ 
jackets  of  velvet  likely  to  bo  worn  indoors  next  winter  ?  [No,  the 
velvet  polonaise  will  now  be  worn.] 

B.—Figure-Training  is  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler,  Warwick  House,  Patemoster-row,  E.C.,  and  will  bo  sent  post 
free  for  2s. 

A  Worker. — Your  suggestions  shall  be  attended  to.  Madame 
Goubaud  will  forward  any  pattern  you  require  to  measure,  of  true 
French  ent,  at  moderate  price.  See  advertised  list. 

Hair  Restorer. — In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  for  a  harmless 
Hair  Restorer,  I  shall  bo  happy  to  send,  for  36  stamps,  the  original 
American  receipt,  which  gradually  restores  grey  hair  to  its  original 
colour.  1  have  used  it  myself  9  years.  Costs  9d.  making  up,  the 
same  as  sold  for  3s.  Od.  Mrs.  Beaufort,  1 1,  Chalcote-cresccnt,  Prim¬ 
rose-hill. 

Querist— The  subject  is  closed.  Try  kindness. 

Miss  Nicol  has  groat  pleasure  in  inclosing  thirty  stamps  as  a  tiny 
mite  for  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  and  takes  this  opportunity  of  again 
thanking  the  Silkworm  for  her  highly-appreciated  “  Spinnings,”  in¬ 
valuable  to  those  living  “  out  of  the  world,”  and  at  a  distance  from 
even  a  small  town.  She  also  incloses  twopence  for  a  specimen  copy 
of  the  Penny  Cookery  Book. 

It  would  be  a  great  favour  if  Delta  could  be  informed  whether 
a  costume  of  grey  and  rose-coloured  alpaca,  like  the  one  in  the 
Fashion  Plato  of  this  month’s  Englishwoman,  could  be  got  in 
London,  and  what  would  be  the  cost?  [About  £3  los.]  She 
would  also  like  to  know,  if  not  too  much  trouble,  what  is  the  price 
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of  the  “camisoles”  and  "mnslin  bodice  and  tunic"  for  wearing 
over  a  silk  skirt,  mentioned  by  Silkworm  in  last  month’s  Magazine  P 
[From  15s.  to  3oe.]  By-the-bye,  Delta  may  state,  for  the  benefit 
of  Schwarz  und  Weiz,  in  this  month’s  Conversazione,  that  if  she 
traces  her  patterns  in  either  indigo  or  Prussian  blue  (water  colours) 
the  tracing  will  be  quite  permanent  until  washed,  and  then  will 
leave  no  stain  on  the  fabric. 

Lilly. — ^Your  dresses  should  not  be  half -mourning,  as  yon  should  go 
ont  of  mourning  on  the  occasion  of  your  wedding.  2.  A  pretty  violet 
velveteen  would  look  well  for  October. — S. 

A  Constant  Subscriber. — Yon  will  require  both  warm  and  cool 
clothing  for  your  intended  voyage.  For  both  girls  we  advise  two  serge 
drosses,  two  oool  Tusseh  silks,  which  are  strong,  yet  cool  and  light,  but 
they  must  be  chosen  of  dark  oolonr ;  and  two  linen  and  stuff  dresses, 
serviceable  dark  colours,  made  short  and  plain.  For  yourself,  a  serge 
dress,  a  de  laine  dress,  a  merino  or  linsey,  two  black  silks.  Warm 
jackets  or  paletots  for  all.  The  plainer  the  clothes  the  better  for  a 
sailing  ship. 

Annie  would  feel  much  obliged  if  some  one  would  name  her  some 
good  French  novels  proper  for  a  lady  to  read.  She  would  prefer 
historical  ones,  but  is  not  particular  as  long  as  they  are  interesting 
without  being  improper.  She  would  also  like  to  know  the  names  of  some 
of  Fritz  Spindlcr’s  pretty  pieces  for  the  piano,  and  where  to  buy  them. 

A  Lover  of  Freedom  writes—"  I  would  trespass  on  your  kindness 
—if  you  deem  them  worthy— to  insert  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  of 
tight-lacing,  accruing  from  my  own  experience.  Up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  I  had  known  of  no  other  stays  than  those  worn  from  my 
earliest  childhood,  and  when  the  subject  of  a  thorough  corset  was 
mooted  by  my  stepmother  to  my  sisters  on  my  behalf,  I  loudly  pro¬ 
tested  against  it,  stoutly  affirming  that  if  the  said  corset  were  purchased 
I  would  not  wear  it.  In  vain  did  they  argue  that  I  must,  or  I  should 
be  no  figure  at  all ;  finding  me  quite  determined  they  at  last  appealed 
to  my  papa  to  insist  on  my  obedience,  instead  of  which  he  called  me 
to  him  and  kindly  asked  me  what  objection  1  had  to  make,  to  which 
question  I  replied  I  felt  stifled  when  so  bound,  and  that  anything  of 
a  stiffer  nature  than  that  which  I  had  already  worn  I  was  sure  I  could 
not  bear.  He  therefore  said  as  I  was  a  slight  figure  he  scarcely  saw 
the  necessity  for  my  wearing  a  corset  himself.  I  was  then  nineteen 
inches  round  the  waist.  Fonr  years  passed,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
I  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  when,  on  an  occasion  of  myself 
and  sisters  having  new  dresses,  it  had  ever  been  a  custom  with  us 
from  childhood  on  having  tried  them  on  to  run  downstairs  to  papa  for 
bis  approval,  and  to  kiss  him  for  the  pretty  present.  When  we  stood 
round  him  he  looked  first  at  my  elder  sister  then  at  me,  and  said  at 
once,  *  Yours,  Fan,  is  a  total  failure ;  Elbe’s  will  do.  Why,  you  are 
no  figure,  somehow,’  he  said,  again  taming  to  my  sister.  ‘  How  is 
it  P*  and  then,  as  if  some  thought  suddenly  stmek  him,  he  turned  half  • 
angrily  to  me  and  said, '  You  are  not  laced  tight,  I  hope  ?’  At  which 
I  laughed  heartily,  and  felt,  I  must  own,  not  a  btUe  triumphant  as  I 
said, '  Yon  forget,  papa,  I  do  not  wear  iCny  corset  at  all ;’  and  added, 
‘my  dress  fits  my  figure,  that  of  my  sister’s  her  corset.’  He  said, 
‘'Then  the  sooner  yon  follow  Elbe’s  example.  Fan,  the  sooner  yon 
wUl  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  being  as  pretty  a  figure  as  need  be  seen,  if 
yours  will  in  any  way  compete  with  hers.’  Time  wore  on,  and  I 
became  engaged ;  one  day,  while  walking  along  the  street,  I  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  gentleman  whom  I  now  proudly  call  my  husband.  Ho 
greeted  me  with  the  words,  ‘  It  is  you ;  I  could  have  sworn  it.*  On 
my  asking,  ‘  Why  F  I  was  told, '  No  one  could  mistake  those  shoulders, 
or  the  elegant  walk,  who  bad  once  seen  them,  as  so  few  young  ladies 
now-a-days  know  how  to  walk  properly.’  My  readers  will  ask,  per¬ 
haps,  what  this  has  to  do  with  my  subject  ?  I  will  add,  simply  to 
show  that  not  from  vanity  do  I  insert  this,  but  to  let  it  be  seen  that 
through  a  thorough  course  of  dribing  when  at  school,  and  that  alone, 
I  had  acquired  easy,  graceful  movements,  which  in  time  became 
habitual  to  me;  and  that  no  corset  was  required  either  to  keep  me 
upright  or  to  prevent  that  habit  of  lolbng  which  I  have  heard  it 
argued  that  every  girl  has  who  does  not  wear  a  vice,  as  I  am  pleased 
to  term  tliose  articles  of  dress.  I  was  educated  by  the  wife  of  a 
surgeon,  who  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  lacing  as  myself;  I  have 
also  heard  the  surgeon  who  has  always  attended  our  family  speak  in 
strong  terms  against  what  he  called  stays.  My  father-in-law,  who  is 
a  surgeon,  avers  that  they  are  most  pernicious  to  the  health  when 
worn  so  tight ;  and  a  far  sadder  testimony  I  can  bring  forward  as  the 
baneful  effects  of  tight-lacing  than  many.  When  quite  young  myself 
I  went  to  a  school  where  there  was  a  young  lady  whose  Vacation  was 


just  finished,  but  being  a  general  favourite  she  was  always  asked  by 
our  principal  to  join  us  at  our  breaking-up,  when  we  had  a  fuU-dress 
party.  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  the  young  lady  came,  and, 
as  I  afterwards  heard,  on  alighting  from  her  carriage  she  actually 
winced  with  pain,  awing  to  her  feet  being  squeezed  into  boots  far  too 
small  for  her;  but  what  was  worse  her  corset  was  just  os  bad,  and 
even  her  gloves  could  not  be  removed.  I  well  remember  asking  her 
to  be  my  partner  in  the  next  quadrille,  to  which  she  readily  assented ; 
but  ere  half  the  dance  had  proceeded  she  was  forced  to  procure  mo 
another  partner  and  retire  herself  to  sit  down,  in  which  position  she 
remained  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  She  was  going  to  a 
large  private  ball  in  a  month’s  time,  but  alas !  to  that  ball  she  never 
went.  In  a  week  or  two  we  heard  she  was  very  ill,  and  ere  long  she 
was  totally  paralysed,  entirely  owing  to  the  folly,  it  was  said,  of  not 
only  lacing  too  tight,  but  that  of  sleeping  in  her  corset  and  tight 
gloves.  She  possessed  g;reat  wealth,  and  though  her  friends  would 
gladly  have  sacrificed  everything  to  see  her  restored  to  her  former 
health,  every  effort  failed.  Do  not  think  this  an  exaggeration ;  it  is 
true,  for  it  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  my  young  and  sensitive 
mind  that  I  determined  to  take  the  course  I  have  ever  since  pursued. 
Added  to  these  arguments  I  would  ask  a  question.  Do  those  ladies 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  \vaista  (of  nineteen  inches,  for  example) 
mean  to  say  that,  were  they  asked  to  sing  a  song,  they  could  give 
full,  rich,  clear  chest  notes  P  If  so,  I  must  decline  to  believe  it ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  rapid  passage  or  a  sustained  note  the  chest 
and  lungs  must  be  fully  expanded.  How  can  that  be  done  when  the 
body  is  so  cramped?  It  is  simply  impossible;  for  I  speak  from 
experience,  having  been  gifted  by  Nature  with  a  fine  voice,  and  it 
having  been  cultivated  by  a  master  of  no  mean  talents.  I  am  certain 
had  I  not  had  perfect  freedom  in  taking  breath,  I  could  not  have  held 
it  during  the  time  I  have  often  done  on  a  long-sustaincd  note.  Again 
I  would  ask,  is  it  merely  for  the  gratification  of  attracting  tho 
admiration  or  flattery  of  the  opposite  sex  that  our  ladies  of  to-day 
resort  to  the  odious  practice  of  tight-lacing  and  raising  the  heels  of 
their  boots  ?  Surely  not !  They  cannot  have  become  so  utterly  lost 
to  all  sense  of  what  is  due  to  themselves  as  to  make  that  the  one  aim 
and  height  of  their  ambition.  Can  it  be  that  there  are  none  left  of 
that  good  old  school  of  which  I  am  proud  to  class  my  dear  mother 
os  one  among  the  many,  who  was  renowned  far  and  near  for  her 
beauty,  but,  above  all,  her  modesty  ?  I  trust  not ;  let  us  hope  they 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule,  and  long  may  it  bo  ere  tho  connection 
is  wrenched  from  us.  In  conclusion,  I  would  add  I  have  now  arrived 
at  the  age  of  seven-and-twenty,  being  a  wife  and  mother,  and  my 
waist  is  only  one-and-twenty  inches,  not  any  too  largo  to  look  well, 
and  sparing  that  very  angular  appearance  which  tight-lacers  always 
have.  I  have  also  heard  many  gentlemen  say  that  they  strongly 
object  to  wooden  dolls,  for  partners  in  a  dance,  as  those  seem  who  are 
so  tightly  encased.” 

W E  beg  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  Sewing  Machine  Depot  of 
Mrs.  Smith,  Charles-street,  Soho,  is  for  new  machines  only.  Ladies 
requiring  second-hand  machines  should  apply  to  the  manufacturers 
for  addresses  of  same. 

M.  A.  (Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  California).  For  pillow  lace 
materials,  12s.,  complete  for  working,  including  pillow,  bobbins  filled 
with  thread,  pattern  and  pins.  Homan  work  is  all  button-hole  stitch 
on  brown  holland  made  expressly,  very  simple,  and  forms  beautiful 
designs,  which,  when  cut,  is  laid  on  a  bright-coloured  satin.  Chuhavd’s 
Pilloiv  Lace,  38.  6d.,  postage  qd.  Point  Lace,  is.,  postage  3d. 
Mesdames  Le  Bontillier,  125,  Oxford-street,  London,  will  supply  all 
the  above  at  prices  quoted. 

Medical  Education  or  Women.— It  may  bo  interesting  to  some  of 
our  readers,  and  probably  to  those  connected  with  the  medical  service 
also,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  tho  movement  for  tho 
medical  education  of  women;  we  therefore  insert  the  subjoined  from 
a  lady  correspondent : — “  Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  above  object  are  about  to  establish  a  college  os  a  direct  means  of 
giving  a  medical  education  to  ladies  in  every  respect  as  good  os  is 
received  from  the  hospitals.  It  is  to  bo  carried  out  os  a  public  insti¬ 
tution  ;  thereby  hoping  to  gain  general  support.  It  having  been  felt 
that  a  large  sum  would  be  wanted  if  a  building  were  taken  purposely, 
the  committee  have  been  kindly  granted  tho  use  of  necessary  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  college  at  tho  National  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  tho 
Heart,  85,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street.  Any  ladies  requiring  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance  can  obtun  full  particulars  of  Miss  Brook  Smith 
as  above.”— Allen’s  Indian  Mail, 


XV. 

HE  barrister  lived  on  the  second  floor ;  for,  sur¬ 
prising  as  it  may  seem,  all  these  marriage  schemes 
were  laid  in  the  same  house.  The  barrister  received 
the  landlord  in  a  friendly  manner  but  at  M.  de  Lor- 
ville’s  name,  so  well  known  at  the  late  court,  he  made 
a  contemptuous  grimace,  which  Edgar  well  understood. 

“  I  impatiently  was  awaiting  you,  my  dear  fellow,” 
said  the  barrister  to  the  proprietor.  “  1  am,  unhappily, 
obliged  to  leave  your  house  ;  I  cannot  remain  here  any 
longer.” 

“  Is  that  re.illy  true?”  asked  the  landlord,  alarmed  at 
this  statement,  though  it  was  made  rather  with  the  tone 
of  a  fit  of  annoyance  than  the  air  of  a  positive  resolution. 
“  What  motive  can  have  decided  you  to  leave  me  before 
the  end  of  your  le.ase  ?” 

“  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  that,”  replied  the 
man  of  law ;  then,  turning  to  Edgar,  “  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Monsieur  Lorville,  if  I  leave  you,  but  I  have 
something  to  say  to  this  gentleman.” 

Then  he  took  the  landlord  into  the  next  room,  and 
spoke  to  him  for  a  few  instants  in  a  low  voice,  whilst 
Edgar  was  looking  through  the  papers  lying  on  the 
mantel-shelf.  They  were  the  Stenographe  and  the  Gazette 
des  Tribunaux. 

“  The  speeches  of  the  tribune,  the  pleadings  of  the 
bar,”  thought  he — “  true  barrister’s  reading.” 

A  conversation  in  a  low  voice  could  not  long  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  man  of  eloquence,  and  soon  this  long 
discourse,  dictated  by  paternal  indignation,  sounded  in 
M.  de  Ix)rville’s  ears,  and  showed  him  that  on  this 
occasion  his  talisman  would  be  needless. 

“  I  do  not  fear  to  repeat  to  you,  my  friend,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  me  to  live  in  this  house.  You  know 
my  Angeline  ?  that  tender  flower  whom  I  have  seen 
grow  into  beauty  in  the  shade,  whom  I  have  cultivated 
with  all  the  solicitude  of  a  father !  Wit,  talent,  grace, 
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beauty,  youth,  what  shall  I  say?  She  unites  all.  Nature 
herself  seemed  to  have  adorned  her  from  her  birth  for 
future  festivals,  for  the  most  brilliant  destiny  ;  I  myself, 
by  my  assiduous  cares,  by  my  numberless  labours, 
have  united  the  gifts  of  fortune  to  those  prodigalities 
of  nature.  I  had  chosen  for  her  a  husband  worthy  of 
securing  her  happiness.  Charmed  with  so  many  virtues, 
captivated,  perhaps,  also,  by  the  idea  of  forming  an 
alliance  with  an  honourable  family,  whose  head  had 
exercised  for  twenty  years  the  most  noble  of  professions, 
had  consecrated  his  existence  and  talents  to  the  defence 
of  the  oppressed,  to  the  reparation  of  wrongs,  to  the 
reconciliation  of  families,  in  fact,  to  the  holiest  duties  of 
life — happy  and  proud  alike,  this  young  man,  I  say, 
hastened  with  etiger  desire  the  time  fixed  for  the  union  ; 
there  only  wanted  for  its  accomplishment  the  consent  of 
his  father,  a  worthy  magistrate,  who,  as  you  know, 
lives  under  the  same  roof  as  we.”  Then,  raising  h's 
voice,  as  if  pleading — “This  consent,  gentlemen,  was 
undoubted  ;  my  most  ardent  wishes  were  to  be  fulfilled  ; 
happiness  already  surrounded  me  with  its  prestige  ;  my 

Angeline - !”  Then  suddenly  the  indignant  father, 

restored  by  anger  to  the  reality  of  language,  exclaimed 
vehemently — “  Well,  my  friend,  would  you  imagine 
what  this  hussy  does  ?  She  refuses  so  brilliant  a  mar¬ 
riage,  so  advantageous  a  husband,  she  bethinks  herself 
of  loving  without  consulting  me,  without  the  consent  of 
her  parents  !  She  loves  !  she  loves  !  and  guess  what, 
if  you  please !”  The  landlord  not  guessing  at  all,  and 
having  no  hope  of  succeeding — “What  do  I  say?” 
cried  the  father,  in  a  transport  of  anger  ;  “  who  could 
guess  such  turpitude  ?  She  loves — I  cannot  pronounce 
that  word — a  journalist !  My  dear  fellow,  a  journalist ! 
a  miserable  little  journalist,  a  pamphleteer  !  a  libelist ! 
Do  you  know  what  a  journalist  is,  my  friend  ?  He  is 
a  man  who  lives  by  insults,  caricatures,  and  calumnies,, 
for  whom  nothing  is  sacred,  who  laughs  at  your  wife, 
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your  nose,  your  wig,  your  speeches,  your  actions,  your 
infirmities  ;  who  sees  nothing  in  an  event  but  the  bor.- 

w'hich  it  inspires,  who  unveils  the  secrets  of  your 
household  to  laugh  at  them,  makes  points  on  disasters, 
enigmas  on  calamities,  puns  on  your  death,  and  fancy 
sketches  on  your  burial — a  monster,  in  fact,  who  should 
b?  banished  from  society  ;  and  I  would  rather  give  my 
daughter  to  a  galley-slave — yes,  sir,  to  a  galley-slave — 
than  see  her  marry  a  journalist !” 

“  Better  and  better,”  thought  M.  de  Lorville.  “  Now 
I  must  know  whom  the  journalist  will  despise.”  And 
though  he  had  quite  decided  not  to  buy  the  house,  he 
expressed  to  the  landlord  the  desire  of  visiting  the  other 
rooms.  The  landlord  then  appeared  embarrassed. 

“  It  is  positively  the  same  arr.angement  everywhere,” 
said  he,  with  an  air  of  constraint.  But  seeing  M.  de 
I.orville  decided  upon  ascending  to  the  top — “  Excuse 
me,”  he  added,  “  I  will  tell  the  porter  to  accompany  you 
up  there,  if  you  will  allow  me.  There  is — on  the  third 
floor — there  lives  a  person — with  whom  I  am  on  rather 
delicate  terms,  and  whom  I  do  not  care  to  see  just  now  ; 
but  I  can  tell  you  so  much,”  he  continued,  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  tone  :  “  she  is  the  w'idow  of  a  master  builder,  who 
wishes  to  marry  a  second  time,  you  understand  ;  she  is 
not  bad-looking,  in  fact,  and  does  not  want  for  money, 
but  you  can  suppose  that  an  honourable  attorney,  that 
a  man  of  my  business  position,  cannot  succeed  a  master 
builder.” 

Bewildered  at  this  fourth  degree  of  contempt,  so  per¬ 
fectly  unexpected,  M.  de  Lorville  felt  his  gravity  forsake 
him,  and,  to  disguise  his  mirth,  he  rapidly  ran  up  the 
staircase  of  the  third  floor  without  listening  to  the  land¬ 
lord,  who  cried  out  to  him  to  wait  for  his  guide. 

Edgar  stayed  but  a  few  moments  with  the  master 
builder’s  widow.  This  visit  was  devoid  of  anything 
remarkable,  if  it  were  not  a  headdress  of  sky-blue  velvet 
and  a  coral  necklace,  which  the  coquettish  widow  had 
hastily  donned,  and  also  the  care  which  she  took  to  call 
him  seven  times  “  monsieur  le  due  ”  in  the  space  of  ten 
minutes. 

He  soon  arrived  at  the  fourth  floor,  before  the  jour¬ 
nalist’s  door,  and  remained  a  moment  reflecting  before 
entering,  seeking  an  easy  mode  of  opening  the  conver¬ 
sation  and  prolonging  it.  As  he  was  hesitating  there 
the  door  opened  ;  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  wearing  a 
paper  cap,  and  holding  a  parcel  of  books  under  his  arm, 
quickly  came  out.  M.  de  Lorville,  stopping  him,  asked 
him  if  the  journalist  were  at  home. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  child,  with  a  bold  air,  charmed  at 
knowing  a  word  of  a  foreign  language  ;  then,  jumping 
upon  the  rail  of  the  balusters,  the  little  printer’s  boy 
descended  the  staircase  four  steps  at  a  time,  singing 
“  l.a  Parisienne,”  and  making  as  much  noise  as  possible. 

The  child  having  left  all  the  doors  open  as  he  passed, 
M.  de  Lorville  entered  without  fear  of  being  remarked, 
and  glanced  round  the  rooms,  whose  arrangement  he 
commenced  to  know.  The  dining-room  was  hung  with 
engravings  and  lithographs  ;  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  used  as  a  library,  was  piled  with  books  ;  the  table 
was  laden  with  newspapers  ;  there  was  a  bust  of  the 
Emperor,  several  portraits  of  illustrious  authors,  those  of 
'Chateaubriand,  Madame  de  Stael,  of  Lamartine,  of 


Victor  Hugo.  Here  and  there  were  valuable  pictures, 
which  would  have  been  admired  in  the  finest  gallery, 
and  which  proved  that  the  inhabitant  of  this  modest 
abode  had  our  most  celebrated  artists  for  friends. 

Drawing  nearer,  Edgar  perceived  in  the  bedroom 
two  swords  hung  against  the  w'all,  poniards,  arrows, 
weapons  of  different  countries.  He  drew  still  nearer, 
and  saw,  seated  before  a  writing-table,  a  young  man 
who  appeared  buried  in  deep  meditation  or  great  despair. 
Several  dictionaries,  several  w'orks  of  history,  recognis¬ 
able  by  their  heavy  form,  were  open  on  the  table  around 
him,  and  showed  that  he  was  at  work  upon  one  of  those 
peculiar  tasks  which  require  frequent  research.  The 
young  writer  struck  his  forehead  now  and  then  with 
impatience,  and  M.  de  Lorville  was  amused  in  watching 
that  man  of  mind  in  labour  with  a  phrase,  and  struggling 
with  his  thought. 

If  Edgar  could  have  seen  the  young  author’s  features 
he  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  following  upon  his 
countenance,  by  the  aid  of  his  talisman,  all  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  idea,  in  seeing  it  grow  and  diminish,  re¬ 
appear,  to  be  again  repulsed,  then  support  itself  on  the 
surface  like  a  swimmer  on  the  water,  advance  boldly, 
fight  with  objections  as  the  swimmer  with  the  waves, 
become  excited,  struggle  courageously,  then  at  last 
reach  the  shore,  there  shake  itself  well,  dry  itself,  and 
find — a  desert  island  ! 

M.  de  Lorville  would  have  taken  pleasure  in  this 
observation,  but  at  that  moment  it  was  impossible ;  he 
had  to  draw  nearer  the  young  writer  to  read  in  his  eyes 
if  he  deserved  others  to  take  an  interest  in  his  thoughts. 

XVI. 

“  I  fear  I  am  disturbing  you,  sir,”  said  Edgar  to  the 
journalist, whoturned roundsharply ;  “Iseeyouare busy.” 

“  No,  sir,  I  was  doing  nothing ;  I  was  thinking.” 

He  called  that  nothing.  Edgar,  seeing  that  his  host 
was  in  a  bad  temper,  began  to  repent  of  his  visit,  and 
meditated  shortening  it. 

“  I  wish,  sir,  to  know  who  is - ” 

“  The  author  of  the  article  against  the  new  play  ? 
It  is  I,  sir ;  I  was  expecting  your  visit  it  could  not 
come  more  apropos." 

Edgar  smiled  at  the  interpretation  given  to  his  visit, 
and  replied — 

“  I  am  not  come  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  you,  sir ;  I 
am  not  an  offended  man  who  asks  for  satisfiction ;  I 
simply  came  to  look  over  this  house,  with  the  intention 
of  buying  it ;  but  if  you  positively  desire  to  have  a  duel 
this  morning,  I  am  at  your  service.” 

The  journalist  in  his  turn  smiled  at  this  answer. 
M.  de  Lorville’s  gaiety  having  inspired  him  with  confi¬ 
dence,  he  begged  him  to  seat  himself  for  a  few  moments, 
and  the  conversation  commenced. 

“  You  have  as  a  neighbour  a  distinguished  barrister, 
whose  daughter  appeared  to  me  very  pretty,”  said  M.  de 
Lorville,  who  had  not  seen  the  barrister’s  daughter,  but 
who  knew  that  by  praising  her  he  should  win  the 
journalist’s  ear. 

“  Is  she  not  ?”  replied  the  latter,  but  ill-concealing  a 
flattered  air ;  “  she  is  charming,  but  her  father  has  not 
so  much  talent  as  is  believed  ” 
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“  Indeed  ?  He  appeared  to  me  to  have  certain  preju¬ 
dices  which - ” 

“  He  ?  No.  Oh  !  he  has  no  prejudices,”  replied  the 
journalist. 

M.  de  Lorville  smiled. 

“  You  think  so,”  said  he  ;  “  yet  he  appeared  to  me  to 
feel  more  than  ill-will  for  all  that  concerned  the  late 
court,  in  general,  for  all  the  nobility.” 

“  Ah !  as  for  that,  he  is  right ;  those  people  have 
done  us  quite  enough  harm  for  any  one  to  have  the 
right  to  speak  ill  of  them.” 

At  these  words  hi.  de  Lorville  could  not  repress  a 
proud  gesture,  and  seizing  the  opportunity  of  taking  a 
small  revenge. 

“  I  also  found  him,”  he  replied  maliciously,  “  very 
severe  towards  the  members  of  your  profession — very 
unjust  towards  journalists.” 

“  I  know  it  only  too  well,”  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  trembling  like  a  man  whose  wound  has  just  been 
touched  ;  “  all  those  fine  talkers,  who  are  worth  nothing 
in  comparison  to  us,  hold  us  in  contempt ;  I  am  the 
pariah  of  the  nation.  But  it  has  not  always  been  so ; 
they  showed  themselves  less  brave  in  the  day  of  danger ! 
Would  you  like  to  know  where  all  the  good  politicians 
of  this  house  were  during  the  glorious  (lays  ?  that  mar¬ 
quis,  instead  of  aiding  his  .king ;  that  deputy-prefect, 
instead  of  being  at  the  Chamber  ;  that  barrister,  instead 
of  being  at  his  post  ?  They  were  hidden,  sir,  yes, 
hidden  in  this  room  ;  they  took  refuge  here  under  pre¬ 
text  of  receiving  news  sooner,  but  in  reality  to  be  more 
secure.  They  were  all  three  brought  together  by  fear  ; 
whilst  I  was  signing  protestations,  receiving  gunshots  ; 
whilst  I  was  named  aide-de-camp  to  a  well-known 
general,  for  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Paris  ;  and 
they  called  me  their  liberator,  a  brave  young  man,  and 
they  cried,  ‘  Honour  to  the  journalists.’  The  journa¬ 
lists  had  saved  France,  they  had  been  the  enlighteners 
of  the  country  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  all  was  owing 
to  their  zeal,  their  courage ;  and  now  they  despise  me  ! 
For  they  alone  have  gained  by  this  revolution,  which 
has  ruined  me  :  the  ex-prefect  has  just  been  nominated 
to  one  of  our  first  prefectures,  the  barrister  is  made 
member  of  the  Conseil  d’Ftat,  and  the  court  has  already 
made  advances  to  the  marquis  -,  an  embassy  has  been 
offered  to  him,  which  he  wid  soon  accept,  I  know  his 
fortune :  he  cannot  maintain  his  fidelity  more  than  a 
year.  And  I,  sir,  I  have  obtained  nothing ;  and  they 
treat  me  as  a  petty  journalist.  And  they  have  a  grudge 
against  me  for  having  hidden  them,  and  if  they  still 
politely  bow  to  me  when  I  meet  them*  on  the  staircase, 
it  is  that  they  are  afraid  of  my  newspaper,  and  they 
fear  to  read  there  one  morning  their  story.” 

The  young  writer  grew  more  and  more  animated, 
seeing  that  he  was  listened  to  with  interest. 

“  Well,  doubtless,”  pursued  he,  “  it  is  a  miserable 
condition  to  be  obliged  to  smear  paper  that  one  may  be 
known,  and  to  speak  ill  every  morning  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  in  order  that  attention  may  be  paid  to  one  and 
real  worth  discovered.  But  what  can  one  do  ?  One 
must  turn  journalist,  since  the  press  is  the  sole  actual 
power.  I  should  have  been  a  soldier  under  a  Bona¬ 
parte,  sir.  I  am  twenty-four  years  old.  I  should  have 


already  had  many  wounds,  and  perhaps  have  been 
made  colonel ;  but  now  that  all  openings  are  obstructed, 
that  one  reaches  reputation  solely  by  the  means  of 
scandal,  it  is  best  to  get  put  in  prison,  to  attack  the 
ministers,  to  reveal  abuses,  to  denounce  pretended  in¬ 
justice,  to  cry  out,  in  fact,  in  order  to  make  oneself 
heard.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  sir,  is  the  sun,  is  day¬ 
light  ;  it  lightens  all  alike,  without  selection  ;  so  much 
the  worse  for  those  who  have  defects,  let  them  remain 
in  the  shade ;  it  shows  them,  I  acknowledge ;  it  also 
preserves  one  from  snares,  and  if  it  bring  out  defects, 
it  often  reveals  the  value  of  good  qualities.  The  fact 
is  that  the  press  reigns,  that  it  alone  is  all-powerful,  and 
that  to  succeed  one  must  have  recourse  to  it.  Ah  ! 
sir,”  continued  he,  still  more  animated,  “  if  we  had  a 
Bonaparte — a  man  with  an  eagle  glance — to  distinguish 
between  us,  to  choose  us,  to  divine  our  faculties,  to 
exalt  them,  to  comprehend  our  ideas,  to  conceive  our 
plans  and  to  execute  them — a  skilful  man,  who  like  him 
knew  how  to  make  a  great  generaf  of  an  illiterate 
peasant,  and  to  recognise  a  wise  administrator  in  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  we  should  not  be  reduced,  we 
members  of  Toung  France,  to  live  by  provocations  and 
insults,  to  risk  each  day,  ingloriously,  our  liberty  and 
our  life,  to  get  ourselves  imprisoned  for  our  opinions, 
to  fight  for  our  writings,  to  lead,  in  fact,  a  miserable 
existence  between  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  Sainte 
Pelagic !  You,  sir,  do  not  know  what  a  penance  it  is 
for  a  young  man  without  patron  and  fortune  to  be  the 
possessor  of  abundant,  fertile,  ingenious  ideas  -,  to 
know  them  to  be  easy  of  understanding,  to  see  their 
brightness,  and  yet  not  to  make  them  comprehended 
by  those  who  would  have  the  power  to  execute  them  ! 
The  resources  which  one  feels  within  one  become  so 
many  sources  of  remorse  when  they  cannot  be  employed ; 
the  capacity  of  the  mind  is  a  torment,  a  poison,  a  de¬ 
vouring  fire  when  it  is  inactive.  Alas !  I  confess,  sir, 
that  this  idle,  turbulent  youth  will  be  fiital  to  the 
country.  But  whose  is  the  fault  ?  Is  it  not  theirs  who 
ought  to  direct  it  ?  \Ve  are  calumniated  because  they 
do  not  know  how  to  guide  us ;  we  are  called  revolu¬ 
tionists,  bloodthirsty  little  Robespierres,  and  we  are 
only  ambitious  men  !  If  we  dream  of  a  republic  it  is 
because  with  a  republic  there  would  come  war,  with 
war  glory,  with  glory  fortune !  Instead  of  being 
alarmed  at  our  dreams,  let  them  give  us  hopes  ;  instead 
of  irritating  our  ardour,  of  turning  it  into  a  dangerous 
madness,  let  them  convert  it  into  heroism !  nothing  is 
more  easy.  Young  France  is  like  those  young  steeds, 
weary  of  a  long  rest,  who  bite  the  bit,  foam,  bound, 
throw  off  the  unskilful  rider,  tread  him  under  foot, 
crush  him,  but  who,  directed  by  a  steady  hand,  would 
arrive  the  first  at  the  goal  and  would  win  the  prize  of 
the  race.  Oh  !  if  I  had  only  a  little  glory,  a  little  for¬ 
tune  ;  if  I  could  say.  Do  that,  instead  of  saying.  Do  you 
approve  of  it?  nothing  would  stop  me  in  my  career.  I 
would  brave  all  obstacles,  I  would  clear  all  grades,  I 
would  soon  be  prefect,  deputy,  peer  of  France,  ambas.- 
sador,  minister — president — king !” 

“  Really,  sir,  I  believe  that  you  will  become  all  that,” 
said  Edgar,  struck  with  the  imperious  air  of  the  young 
man,  and  with  his  look  so  full  of  inspiration  and  genius  •, 
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,,  and  if  by  chance  there  are  some  shares  in  your  paper 
for  sale,  be  so  good  as  to  acquaint  me  of  it :  here  is  my 
address.” 

The  journalist  took  M.  de  Lorville’s  card  ;  but, 
having  read  his  name,  he  seemed  embarrassed,  and 
repented  of  having  been  so  confidential.  The  Due  de 
Lorville  was  known  to  all  France  as  an  Ultra,  imbued 
with  the  most  Gothic  prejudices.  After  a  moment’s 
silence — 

“  Pardon  my  astonishment,  sir,”  said  the  young 
writer  to  M.  de  Lorville,  “  but  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
in  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Lorville  so  much  sympathy  for 
the  new  ideas,  and - ” 

“  I  know,”  interrupted  Edgar,  “  that  the  middle- 
class  prejudices  against  the  nobility  are  as  absurd  as 
ours.” 

“  You  acknowledge,  then,  that  your  prejudices  are 
absurd,  and  that  a  man  may  be  distinguished  and  gentle¬ 
manly  without  having  a  five  hundred  years’  pedigree  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  M.  de  Lorville  ;  “  but  you  in  your 
turn  will  agree  that  one  need  not  always  be  an  imbecile 
because  one  is  so  descended  ?” 

“  I  willingly  agree  to  that,”  replied  the  journalist  j 
“  and  I  confess  that  you  have  entirely  cured  me  of  my 
prejudices  against  the  sons  of  dukes.” 

“  As  you  have  destroyed  mine  against  journalists,” 
replied  M.  do  Lorville  cordially. 

Then  Edgar  invited  the  young  man  to  come  and 
breakfast  with  him  the  next  day  with  several  of  his 
friends,  and  added  in  the  most  gracious  tone — 

“  Such  a  man  as  you,  sir,  cannot  remain  long 
unknown ;  I  like  all  honourable  celebrities,  and  you 
see  that  I  seek  them  before  they  have  attained  their 
fame.” 

They  parted,  mutually  charmed  with  each  other  ; 
and  a  thing  worthy  of  remark  was  the  want  of  harmony 
between  three  men  of  a  reasonable  age,  living  in 
the  same  house,  and  who  had  all  filled  honourable 
employments,  compared  with  this  sudden  sympathy 
between  two  young  men,  who  appeared  separated  by 
the  difference  of  fortune  and  station. 

M.  de  Lorville,  who  felt  that  this  young  man 
occupied  the  same  rank  as  himself,  began  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  equality,  and  mused  on  the  means  of 
seeing  it  established  everywhere  one  day. 

Having  met  the  landlord  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
he  accompanied  him  into  the  garden,  and  having  walked 
there  for  a  moment,  they  both  left  by  a  small  door, 
which  opened  into  a  quiet  street.  Edgar  was  about  to 
depart,  thinking  the  day’s  observations  ended,  when  he 
perceived,  a  little  way  off,  a  cobbler,  whose  humble 
stall  was  sheltered  by  and  leant  against  the  thick  wall 
of  the  garden.  The  ill-tempered  look  of  the  good  man 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  wished  to  know  why  this 
workman  of  so  home-keeping,  so  tranquil  a  trade,  then 
appeared  so  violently  irritated,  and  clenched  his  fist  at  a 
stout,  handsome  girl,  whom  one  could  see  as  a  fruit- 
seller  by  her  basket  laden  with  peaches  and  pears. 
Having  drawn  near  them,  he  heard  these  words : — 

“  I  tell  you,  Vergenk,  that  you  shall  not  be  his  wife  ! 
that  I  will  have  no  organ-grinder,  no  homeless  vagabond 
as  a  son-in-law  !  that  the  daughter  of  a  shopkeeper  caw’/ 


be  the  wife  of  a  strolling  placer,  of  a  merr^~Andrnv,  who 
shows  a  magic-lantern  to  any  one  who  likes  !  I  swear 
that  as  true  as  my  name  is  Grichard — true  as  that’s  a 
boot !  You  shan't  marry  him !”  And  the  cobbler, 
inflamed  by  a  just  anger,  and  full  of  the  dignity  of  his 
station,  raised  to  heaven  his  noble  work,  the  beautiful 
ruin  which  he  was  repairing,  as  an  august  testimony  of 
the  oath  which  he  had  just  taken. 

“  Ah !  this  is  too  much  !”  said  M.  de  Lorville,  bursting 
out  laughing.  “  Farewell  to  my  beautiful  dreams  of 
equality !  What,  then,  is  understood  by  our  great 
philosophers  by  that  word  ?  how  define  it  ?  *  Would  it 
not  be  thus  :  to  despise  all  that  is  beneath  us,  and 
recognise  as  equals  only  our  superiors  ?” 

From  that  day  Edgar  never  passed  before  this  house 
without  thinking  of  the  different  observations  which  had 
occurred  to  him  there.  In  fact,  this  house  of  many 
stories  was  the  emblem  of  society,  only  contempt  was 
here  distributed  in  a  reverse  way  :  in  the  world  it  is 
shown  as  we  descend  the  social  scale,  in  this  house  it 
was  shown  as  we  ascended  the  flights,  then  again 
descended  ;  for  the  young  journalist,  from  the  heights 
of  his  garret  and  his  philosophy,  gave  it  to  each  with 
interest,  and  impartially  despised,  in  the  pride  of  his 
genius,  the  old  marquis  and  the  new-made  comte,  the 
barrister  and  the  builder,  the  cobbler  and  all  who  lived 
beneath  him. 

XVII. 

M.  de  Lorville  carefully  sought  for  every  opportunity 
of  meeting  with  Valentine.  These  were  frequent  ; 
Madame  de  Clairange  had  invited  him  frequently  to 
come  and  see  her,  and,  besides,  Valentine  went  almost 
every  evening  to  Madame  de  Fontvcnel’s,  the  latter’s 
delicate  health  rarely  permitting  her  to  go  out. 

Edgar  did  not  also  fail  to  attend  his  aunt’s  receptions, 
and  Madame  de  Montbert,  surprised  at  her  nephew’s 
sudden  assiduity,  and  not  attributing  to  herself  the 
honour  of  the  attraction,  sought  to  find  out  who  could 
be  the  cause  of  his  frequent  visits. 

“  She  has  not  yet  arrived,”  thought  she  one  evening, 
noticing  the  wearied  air  of  M.  de  Lorville  ;  “let  us  hope 
she  will  come,  or  he  will  be  angry  with  me,  and  I  shall 
not  see  him  again.” 

Madame  de  Montbert  would  have  been  vexed  at  this 
desertion,  partly  because  her  nephew  amused  her,  partly 
because  she  was  proud  of  him.  Suddenly  the  folding- 
doors  opened,  and  Madame  the  Marquise  deChamplery 
was  announced.  Edgar’s  face  became  radiant  with 
pleasure. 

“  It  is  she,”  thought  Madame  de  Montbert. 

M.  de  Lorville  immediately  walked  away,  and  mixed 
with  a  group  of  men  who  were  talking  on  one  side, 
that  he  might  not  intimidate  Valentine  by  the  sight  of 
him  (for  he  already  knew  his  power),  and  that  he  might 
not  disturb  her  at  that  moment  so  trying  to  a  young 
woman  when  she  enters  a  brilliant  drawing-room  alone, 
after  having  been  pompously  announced.  Madame  de 
Champlery  advanced  gracefully,  and  with  a  confident 
air  which  astonished  M.  de  Lorville. 

“  How,”  thought  he,  “  can  a  woman  be  sometimes 
so  easily  embarrassed,  when  she  possesses  so  much  self- 
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t  ommand  in  her  manner,  and  is  so  well  accustomed  to 
society  ?” 

It  was  that  Valentine,  powerless  against  unexpected 
embarrassments,  was  courageous  enough  in  surmounting 
a  foreseen  difficulty. 

Not  daring  to  approach,  Edgar  silently  admired  her. 
Never  had  she  appeared  more  beautiful  to  him  than  that 
evening ;  a  woman  is  always  seen  to  advantage  near  a 
hostess  who  protects  her.  Madame  de  Montbert  was 
full  of  kindliness  for  Valentine,  and,  moreover,  her 
stepmother  did  not  visit  there. 

But  a  still  sweeter  confidence  also  embellished 
Valentine— a  joyous  emotion  tendered  her  charming 
even  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  cause.  What, 
then,  was  felt  by  him  who  could  read  her  heart  ? 

M.  de  Fontvenel  loved  Edgar  like  a  brother  ;  and, 
remembering  the  touching  grace  with  which  he  had 
foreseen  his  wishes  in  an  important  affair,  he  un¬ 
ceasingly  mused  upon  the  means  of  serving  him  in  his 
plans,  and  of  showing  his  appreciation  of  the  delicacy  of 
Edgar’s  behaviour  by  imitating  it. 

He  had  seen  the  commencement  of  Edgar’s  love  for 
Madame  de  Champlery,  and,  as  he  knew  Valentine  to 
be  distrustful  and  easily  discouraged  in  her  desire  to 
please,  he  had  set  upon  himself  the  task  of  reassuring 
her  upon  Edgar’s  feelings  for  her,  and  of  raising  him  in 
her  growing  tenderness  by  all  the  praises  of  a  passionate 
friendship. 

“  He  loves  you,  believe  me,”  he  said.  “  I  have  never 
seen  him  so  seriously  attached  to  any  one.  Besides,  I 
Jtnow  him — you  alone  would  suit  him.” 

These  avowals,  made  for  another,  cost  him  certainly 
some  pain  ;  but  M.  de  Fontvenel,  in  his  devotion,  dared 
no  longer  to  love  the  woman  whom  his  friend  had 
chosen,  and  he  took  a  pleasure  to  make  a  sacrifice 
worthy  of  both,  in  silencing  the  resentment  prompted 
By  his  self-love  and  the  regrets  of  his  heart. 

Some  moments  after  this  conversation  took  place, 
Valentine  came  to  Madame  de  Montbert’s,  radiant  with 
the  best  of  ornaments — the  hope  of  being  loved.  Edgar 
soon  appeared  as  happy  as  she  in  divining  her  thoughts  ; 
and  is  not  one  doubly  happy  when  one  owes  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  woman  one  loves  to  the  generosity  of  one’s 
friend  ? 

“  You  have  come  from  Madame  de  Fontvenel’s  ?” 
asked  Edgar,  approaching  Valentine. 

She  appeared  disturbed  at  this  name,  as  if  it  had 
signified,  “  I  know  what  you  have  just  been  told.” 

In  fact  that  was  nearly  the  case.  • 

“Yes,  I  saw  him  this  evening,”  replied  Madame  de 
Champlery. 

And  shunning  the  embarrassment  of  emotion,  she 
hastily  departed,  and,  in  her  trouble,  seated  herself  near 
one  of  those  tiresome  women,  always  solitary  or  wander¬ 
ing,  to  whom  one  never  speaks  but  in  the  winter  when 
they  are  about  to  give  a  ball,  and  who  remain  desperately 
neglected  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Love  has  singular  terrors,  painful  caprices  ;  love  alone, 
in  its  whimsies,  could  have  inspired  Valentine  with  the 
idea  of  preferring  the  conversation  of  this  senseless 
woman,  whom  she  hardly  knew,  whom  she  always 
avoided,  to  that  of  a  charming  man,  whom  she  loved. 


What  a  strange  passion  is  that  which  prompts  one, 
firstly,  to  fly  from  what  it  seeks,  and  secondly  to  regret 
what  one  has  flown  from. 

Hardly  had  Valentine  noticed  near  whom  she  had 
seated  herself  in  her  confusion,  than  she  understood  all  the 
extent  of  her  imprudence.  To  remain  a  whole  evening 
shut  up  in  a  corner  of  the  room  with  a  disagreeable 
person  was  a  terrifying  future ;  moreover,  she  feared 
she  had  offended  M.  de  Ixirville  in  leaving  him  so 
abruptly,  and  she  raised  her  eyes  to  him  to  see  if  he 
were  angry  ;  but  the  joy  which  shone  in  Edgar’s  face 
soon  reassured  her,  and  even  irritated  her. 

“  All  men  are  coxcombs,”  thought  she;  “  he  believes, 

I  am  sure,  that  I  avoid  him  because  I  am  afraid  I  may 
love  him  -,”  and  then  she  began  to  laugh  at  her  pride, 
in  thinking — 

“  Well,  if  he  does,  is  he  not  right  ?” 

Whilst  thus  meditating,  a  fashionable,  a  M.  de  Salins, 
came  up  to  her. 

“  What  coquetry,”  said  he,  “  to  retire  to  one  side 
when  one  is  sure  of  being  sought  out !  Why  thus  put 
yourself  in  the  shade  when  the  broad  light  suits  you  so 
much  better  ?” 

Satisfied  with  this  poetic  image,  the  young  man  pro¬ 
nounced  these  words  so  as  to  be  heard  by  everybody 
there,  and  their  attention  was  directed  to  Madame  de 
Champlery.  Several  people  seated  themselves  near  her, 
a  group  of  fashionable  men  and  young  women  was 
formed,  and  the  conversation,  sometimes  private,  some¬ 
time  general,  became  very  animated. 

In  spite  of  her  beauty  and  wit,  women  loved  Valentine 
because,  better  than  any  one  else,  she  knew  how  to 
bring  their  advantages  into  play,  and  they  pardoned  her 
her  charm  because  it  added  to  theirs. 

Edgar,  seeing  Madame  deChamplery  thus  surrounded, 
would  not  approach  her.  Pretending  to  be  occupied  by 
a  political  subject  which  was  being  warmly  discussed, 
he  set  himself  to  observe  her,  remembering  the  different 
impressions  which  she  had  made  him  experience  before 
knowing  her — that  is  to  say,  before  watching  her  with 
his  glass  attentively. 

“  As  for  that  secret,”  thought  he,  “  which  they  talk 
so  much  about,  I  have  not  yet  discovered  it ;  perhaps 
she  has  none,  or,  at  least,  if  she  has  one,  it  scarcely 
occupies  her  thoughts,  for  I  have  not  yet  found  it 
there.” 

At  that  moment  loud  laughter  burst  from  the  group 
around  Valentine.  Edgar  looked  towards  her ;  her 
embarrassment  and  blushes  inspired  him  with  pity. 

She  had  just  uttered  unconsciously  one  of  those  words, 
one  of  those  jests  with  two  meanings — one  simply  witty, 
the  other  going  farther  than  levity.  The  gentlemen 
assumed  that  she  meant  the  latter,  and  laughed  at  it  in 
an  embarrassing  manner.  Valentine,  endeavouring  to 
appear  unabashed,  continued  to  speak,  and  tried  to  atone 
for  her  unskilfulness  ;  but  all  she  said  only  added  to  it, 
which  often  occurs  in  such  an  instance,  and  the  laughter 
still  increased.  Several  ladies  looked  in  astonishment 
at  each  other,  w'hilst  others  dropped  their  eyes  with  a 
conscious  and  indignant  air  of  modesty. 

Edgar  seized  his  eye-glass,  and  soon  he  knew  the 
cause  of  all  this  confusion.  Oh  !  what  a  happiness  for 
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him  in  that  discovery  ;  it  completed  his  intoxication. 

At  last,  then,  I  have  found  this  strange  secret,”  thought 
he,  smiling.  Never  had  Madame  de  Champlcry  appeared 
more  fascinating  than  at  that  moment,  adorned  by  her 
bashfulness,  her  confusion,  her  impatience,  and  her 
blushes. 

As  soon  as  the  first  emotion  was  calmed,  he  drew 
near  Valentine,  determined  to  come  to  her  assistance, 
and  to  rescue  her  from  the  embarrassment  in  which  her 
ignorance  and  simplicity  had  plunged  her. 

“  I  see  over  there  the  sharp-looking  Ix)rville,”  said 
M.  de  Salins ;  “he  has  not  heard  what  madame  has 
said,  and  yet  I  swear  that  he  has  understood  it.” 

“  Doubtless  better  than  you,”  replied  Edgar,  rather 
stiffly,  “  for  when  a  lady  does  me  the  honour  to  speak 
to  me,  I  never  understand  but  what  she  means  to  say.” 

“  It  is  certain,”  replied  Valentine  quickly,  “  that  these 
gentlemen  have  lent  me  more  wit  than  I  desire  to  have.” 

The  dignified  manner  in  which  she  pronounced  these 
words  put  a  stop  to  all  jests,  and  the  conversation,  thanks 
to  M.  de  Lorville’s  care,  having  taken  another  course, 
Valentine  tried  to  find  out  how  Edgar,  seated  so  far  from 
her,  could  have  understood  the  confusion  which  troubled 
her,  and  could  have  assisted  her  so  opportunely.  This 
kindness  in  so  mischievous  a  man  inspired  her  with  a 
lively  gratitude.  She  knew  that  M.  de  I,orville  was  so 
charitable  only  for  her  ;  towards  the  embarrassment  of 
women  whom  he  did  not  like  he  always  showed  himself 
implacable. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  Edgar  seated  him¬ 
self  near  Valentine,  with  the  air  of  one  who  intends  to 
have  a  long  conversation. 

“  Do  you  permit  your  friends  to  give  you  advice  ?” 
said  he,  with  an  involuntary  smile. 

“  Yes,”  replied  Valentine,  “  but  I  do  not  allow  all 
those  who  desire  to  preach  to  me  to  call  themselves 
my  friends.” 

“  Never  mind,  that  is  a  right  which  I  usurp,  and  I 
advise  5’ou,  between  ourselves,  never  to  converse  with 
M.  de  Salins.” 

“  Why  r” 

“  Because  he  has  more  wit  than  j’ou  on  certain  sub¬ 
jects,  or,  at  least,  because  he  has  a  sort  of  wit  which  you 
have  not.  Truly,  you  may  believe  me,  his  conversation 
is  not  at  all  suitable  to  you  ;  there  is  no  man  more 
dangerous  to  you,  unless  it  be  I.” 

“  You  r”  said  Valentine,  smiling ;  “  and  why  so  ?” 

“  A  man  who  has  the  power  of  divination  is  always 
troublesome  ;  but,  be  reassured,  the  secrets  which  I 
discover  are  as  sacred  to  me  as  those  which  are  confided 
to  me.” 

“  But  still,”  replied  Valentine,  with  emotion,  “  must 
one  have  a  secret  to  fear  you,  and - ” 

“  No  ordinary  insincerity,  I  beg,”  interrupted  Edgar ; 
“  do  not  try  to  deceive  me ;  that  would  be  useless  ;  and 
do  not  resist  that  penetrating  power  which  you  have 
rendered  so  dear  to  me.  If  you  knew  how  all  your 
thoughts  embellish  you,  how  they  sometimes  compensate 
for  your  words,  and  make  you  charming,  you  would 
forgive  him  who  discovers  them.” 

“  Then,”  replied  Valentine,  seeking  to  conquer  her 
agitation,  “  you  think  I  have  a  secret  r” 


“  Yes,”  replied  Edgar,  with  some  embarrassment. 

“  And  you  believe  you  have  found  it  out  ?” 

“  Y^es  !  Ah,  do  not  blush  !” 

M.  de  Lorville’s  expression  was  so  full  of  tenderness 
in  uttering  these  words,  that  Valentine  was  deceived  in 
their  meaning. 

“  He  has  guessed  that  I  love  him,”  thought  she, 

“  and  he  thinks  that  is  my  secret.” 

They  conversed  for  some  minutes,  each  pursuing  a 
different  idea,  but  as,  in  reality,  their  emotion  was  the 
same,  they  understood  each  other  without  clearly  com¬ 
prehending.  Valentine  would  have  liked  to  punish 
Edgar  for  the  too  ready  confidence  which  he  showed 
in  pleasing  her  ;  but  he  appeared  so  happy  in  that  assu¬ 
rance  that  there  was  no  means  of  blaming  him  for  it. 

This  evening  decided  M.  de  Lorville’s  fate  :  Valentine 
had  just  acquired  in  a  moment  more  rights  to  his  tender¬ 
ness  than  years  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  would  have 
procured  her. 

Poetical  imaginations  find  treasures  in  an  idea;  exalted 
hearts  are  sometimes  won  only  by  circumstances,  and  a 
plain  woman,  in  a  romantic  position,  often  inspires  them 
with  more  love  than  a  marvellously  beautiful  one  in  a 
commonplace  situation. 

XVIII. 

Edgar,  prc-occupicd,  delighted,  thought  only  t» 
recall  events  which  now  could  be  explained  by  the 
position  of  Madame  de  Champlcry.  He  understood  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  embarrassment  in  her  manners, 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  remark,  and  which  had 
often  been  so  unaccountable  to  him.  He  knew  why 
Valentine’s  conversation  was  so  lively,  so  animated, 
with  persons  whose  good  taste  placed  her  at  ease,  and 
became  on  the  contrary  so  cold  and  stiff  with  those 
whose  bad  taste  was  to  be  dreaded.  He  remembered 
several  equivocal  words  uttered  by  her  which  had 
shocked  him,  and  which  now  he  easily  justified.  Now 
all  Madame  de  Champlcry ’s  defects  became  in  his  eyes 
new  graces,  which  he  cherished  as  proofs  of  her  truth¬ 
fulness. 

“  This  time,”  thought  he,  “  I  am  rewarded  for  my 
tenderness.  I  have  not  been  punished  for  daring  to 
discover  hidden  things.  I  deserved  at  last  a  happy 
revelation.  I  had  always  made  so  bad  a  choice.  Madlle. 
d’Armilly’s  secret  was  her  ambition  ;  Stephanie’s  her 

love  for  another  ;  but  Valentine’s  ! - Oh  !  charming 

mystery !  How  could  one  suspect,  besides,  that  a 
woman  could  give  herself  so  much  trouble  to  conceal 
her  innocence  ?” 

Valentine  was  only  seventeen  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  which  was  decided  upon  suddenly  and  in  a 
singular  manner. 

One  morning  Valentine  was  alone  and  was  weeping 
in  her  mother’s  old  room.  She  was  told  that  M.  de 
Champlcry  wished  to  speak  to  her,  and  was  waiting  for 
her  in  the  drawing-roorti  to  bid  her  good-bye.  She 
hastened  to  him. 

“You  are  going  away  ?”  she  said  in  a  sad  tone. 
“  What  will  become  of  me  ?  No  one  here  save  you 
loves  and  understands  me.” 

“  Indeed  ?”  said  M.  de  Champlcry.  “  How  delight- 
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ful  she  is  !  Nobody  loves  you,  )'ou  say  ;  is  it  possible  ? 
I  thought  your  stepmother  was  so  good  and  kind  to 
you  ?” 

“  Oh  !  she  is  very  good,  “  replied  Valentine  sadly  ; 
“  I  do  not  complain  of  her.  But  you  can  guess.  It  is  no 
longer  the  same  thing.” 

“  I  understand,”  interrupted  M.  de  Ch^mplery,  seeing 
Valentine’s  tears  ready  to  flow  ;  “  but  your  father  ?" 

“  Oh !  since  his  marriage  my  father  no  longer  has 
pleasure  in  seeing  me.  He  is  ve.xed  with  me  for 
weeping  so  long  for  my  mother ;  my  regrets  offend 
him  ;  he  avoids  me  because  I  am  sad  ;  and  I  see  that 
he  no  longer  loves  me.  If  you  knew  how  I  suffer  in 
this  house,  in  that  room  where  my  mother  died,  and 
which  I  see  occupied  by  another — in  these  places 
haunted  by  so  many  sweet  and  bitter  memories  !  Ah  ! 
I  feel  that  if  I  stay  here  long  I  shall  die !” 

M.  de  Cliamplery  looked  at  Valentine,  and  was 
struck  at  the  change  in  her  features.  Tor  some  time 
her  languor  had  increased  in  an  alarming  degree,  and 
he  feared  the  effects  of  so  protracted  a  sorrow  upon 
this  young  girl.  As  he  was  sadly  contemplating  her — 

“  You  see,”  she  said,  “  that  to  you  alone  do  I  dare  to 
complain — to  you  alone  can  I  speak  of  my  mother, 
whom  you  loved  so  well ;  and  you  are  leaving  me ! 
Where,  then,  are  you  going 

“  To  Italy  ;  the  physicians  order  me  there.” 

“  How  ?”  replied  Valentine  ;  “  are  you  ill,  you  who 
are  always  so  gay  ?” 

“My  child,”  replied  M.  de  Cliamplery,  with  a  sad 
smile,  “  carelessness  of  tone  is  a  virtue  where  there  is 
no  longer  hope — it  is  what  I  call  true  wisdom  ;  but  the 
question  is  not  about  me,  poor  Valentine  !  Is  it  true 
that  you  arc  so  unhappy  r” 

“  Ah  !  yes,”  said  she,  sobbing  ;  “I  am  very  un¬ 
happy  !  Anything  would  be  better  for  me  than  this 
life  passed  in  regrets  and  isolation — than  this  home  of 
my  mother’s  whence  they  wish  to  drive  her  iriemory 
— than  this  tomb  where  they  imprison  me,  saying, 
‘  Forget  her  !’  ” 

Touched  by  Valentine’s  despair,  M.  de  Champlery 
reflected  upon  the  means  of  delivering  her  from  this 
frightful  life ;  for  some  moments  he  remained  motion¬ 
less,  and  as  if  influenced  by  an  idea  whose  pros  and 
cons  he  was  debating. 

Suddenly  his  face  became  animated,  his  resolution 
was  taken — an  idea,  of  which  he  seemed  proud,  had 
just  been  decided  in  his  mind.  The  anticipation  of  a 
noble  action,  which  would  compensate  for  some  of  the 
follies  of  his  youth,  pleased  his  imagination.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  inspiring  Valentine  with  boundless  gratitude 
and  esteem,  the  happiness  of  gaining,  by  the  height  of 
his  sacrifice,  the  first  lofty  thouglits  of  that  young  heart, 
as  yet  a  stranger  to  love — the  pride,  in  fact,  of  being 
the  providence  of  a  superior  woman,  whose  brilliant 
destiny  he  foresaw,  decided  him  to  devote  his  life  to 
her,  or  at  least  the  little  time  which  remained  to  him  of 
his  existence. 

M.  de  Champlery,  who  had  been  in  all  the  campaigns 
of  the  Empire,  suffered,  in  consequence  of  his  wounds, 
from  a  fatal  malady  which  left  him  no  hopes  of  being 
cured.  Death,  which  so  many  times  he  had  braved  as 
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a  soldier  upon  the  field  of  battle,  had  no  terrors  for 
him  now,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  desperate  state  had 
not  changed  his  disposition  ;  perhaps,  even,  it  was  a 
little  gayer,  for  the  future  caused  him  no  anxieties.  The 
certainty  of  an  approaching  death  was  almost  sweet  to 
him  at  this  moment,  when  it  offered  him  the  chance  of 
a  generous  sacrifice  which  secured  another’s  happiness  ; 
the  memory  of  Valentine’s  mother  also  encouraged  him 
in  a  project  of  which  her  tenderness  would  have  ap¬ 
proved,  and  M.  de  Champlery  felt  that  his  last  moments 
would  be  devoid  of  bitterness  if  they  were  devoted  to 
the  future  happiness  of  the  daughter  of  his  best  friend. 

“  In  marrying  Valentine,”  thought  he,  “  I  shall  render 
her  independent  of  her  stepmother,  and  my  death  will 
soon  leave  her  free  to  love  and  to  make  her  own  choice. 
I  will  cherish  her  like  a  father.  I  will  not  act  the  part 
of  a  selfish  and  absurd  old  man,  and  talk  of  love  to  a 
young  girl,  whose  beautiful  dreams  are  so  worthy  of 
respect,  whose  chimeras  are  so  full  of  dignity ;  I  will 
leave  her  pure  for  him  whom  one  daj’  she  will  love,  and 
when  I  am  dead,  and  her  happiness  is  secured  by  a  love 
worthy  of  her,  she  will  speak  of  me  with  respect  to  her 
young  husband,  then  she  will  understand  the  nobility  of 
my  sacrifice,  and  will  gratefully  bless  the  memory  of 
her  old  friend.  It  will  be  the  first  time,”  thought  he, 
smiling,  “  that  a  young  widow  will  marry  again  without 
banishing  the  troublesome  memory  of  her  finst  husband.” 

Valentine  easily  consented  to  this  project,  which 
delivered  her  from  her  present  troubles,  and  gratefully 
accepted  a  sacrifice  whose  extent  she  did  not  compre¬ 
hend,  and  which  she  alone  could  have  inspired. 

Persons  gifted  with  an  elevated  mind  unconsciously 
exercise  a  mysterious  influence  over  what  surrounds 
them.  It  is  as  if  they  shed  a  perfume  of  poetry  into 
the  atmosphere  which  they  breathe,  and  whoso  intoxi¬ 
cation  others  share.  There  are  moan  feelings  which 
one  does  not  dare  to  express  before  them,  vulgar  actions 
which  one  never  dreams  of  proposing  to  them.  A  noble 
character  is  a  dignity  to  which  one  pays  homage  in 
spite  of  one’s  self.  One  selects  the  most  beautiful,  the 
grandest  things  to  present  to  lofty  minds,  even  as  one 
offers  the  most  dainty  dishes  to  princes,  one  changes 
one’s  nature  for  them,  one  assumes  the  qualities  which 
they  esteem,  one  becomes  greater  to  reach  their  height, 
and  one  is  surprised  at  forming  in  their  company  ideas 
and  plans  entirely  opposed  to  one’s  nature. 

The  world  was  surprised  at  this  marriage,  but,  seeing 
M.  de  Champlery  happy,  most  attentive  to  his  young 
wife,  they  little  thought  that  he  expected  little  joy  from 
it.  Valentine  and  her  husband  passed  a  year  in  Italy, 
after  which  M.  de  Champlery,  feeling  his  death  ap¬ 
proaching,  desired  to  return  to  his  dear  mountains  in 
Auvergne,  and  to  die  there. 

It  was  a  difficult  position  for  a  widow  of  nineteen  to 
be  left  in  society  with  all  the  freedom  of  a  married 
woman  and  the  ignorance  of  a  young  girl.  AVith  her 
sense  and  good  taste,  Valentine  would  have  easily 
managed,  without  the  fear  of  seeing  her  secret  guessed 
by  her  stepmother.  She  dreaded  the  romantic  position 
in  which  Madame  de  Clairange  would  place  her  from 
her  being  in  so  singular  a  situation,  and  to  avoid  the 
ridicule  which  her  elegiacs  would  call  down  upon  her 
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innocence,  she  fell  into  the  opposite  defect,  and  some¬ 
times  pretended  to  appear  to  comprehend  what  she  was 
completely  ignorant  of. 

So  all  Valentine’s  defects  were  caused  by  this  preten¬ 
tious,  worrying  woman,  whose  appearance  alone  was 
sufficient  to  change  her  character.  The  monotonous 
gentleness  of  Madame  de  Clairange  was  so  unsupportable 
to  her  that  she  became  .abrupt  and  impatient  in  manner 
to  avoid  resembling  her  ;  the  continual  sight  of  a  the.a- 
trical  sensibility  made  her  affect  a  culpable  indifference 
to  all  which  ought  to  have  moved  her.  She  thus  be¬ 
came  a  hypocrite  turned  inside  out,  and  she  studied  to 
conceal  her  good  sentiments  with  the  same  deception 


which  is  used  to  dissimulate  those  of  which  one  ought 
to  feel  ashamed. 

How  much  such  a  disposition  would  please  M.  de 
Lorville ! — what  a  charm  it  would  have  for  him  who 
knew  how  to  read  it !  Edgar  felt  then  certain  that  no 
other  woman  could  be  more  suitable  to  him.  Men  of 
acute  and  delicate  minds  are  more  difficult  to  retain  than 
others.  False  women  disenchant  them,  simple  women 
who  hide  none  of  their  feelings  we.ary  them.  Their 
penetration  needs  something  to  discover,  a  truthful 
nature  which  circumstances  have  surrounded  with  com¬ 
plications,  a  mystery  ever  renewed,  but  which  is  ever 
explained  by  pure  and  generous  feelings. 


THE  ICE-KING  AND  THE  SNOWDROP. 

(a  parable  for  a  pet.) 


Far  away,  in  the  land  of  the  West — of  the  West, 

When  the  welcome  spring-tide  was  returning, 

Where  the  red  man  reposed  with  the  blest — with  the 
blest. 

On  the  lakes  where  had  ceased  his  sojourning  ; 

O’er  the  pr.airie,  where  pranced  in  the  night — in  the 
night. 

The  hoofs  of  the  mustang  and  bison, 

And  the  wild  deer  sped  on,  in  his  flight — in  his  flight. 
To  the  springs  on  the  distant  horizon  ! 

By  a  streamlet  which  stood  near  the  brink — near  the 
brink. 

Of  the  sun-dried  yet  ocean-like  prairie, 

Where  the  cougar  at  night  crept  to  drink — crept  to 
drink. 

Or  to  pounce  on  the  deer  so  unwary  ! 

The  wild  flowers  which  slept  in  their  bed — in  their  bed. 
Felt  their  frozen  sheet  softening  above  them. 

Deemed  the  cruel  Ice-King  had  now  fled — had  now  fled. 
Thought  the  sunbeams  were  hasting  to  love  them  ! 

From  the  earth,  then,  they  struggle  to  spring — ay,  to 
spring. 

That  once  tnore  they  might  gaze  on  the  river. 

And  hear  in  the  trees  the  birds  sing — the  birds  sing. 
And  with  gratitude  smile  on  the  Giver ! 

ICind  Nature  had  warned  them — take  care — ah  !  take 
care ! 

Be  not  hasty  to  raise  up  your  heads, 

For  the  Ice-King  again  through  the  air — through  the  air. 
May  return  with  grim  Death  to  your  beds  ! 

But  an  impatient  violet,  so  bold — oh  !  so  bold  ! 

Heeded  not  Nature’s  kind  words  of  warning. 

And  at  once  he  began  to  unfold — to  unfold. 

The  tint  which  his  breast  was  adorning ! 

And  he  cried,  as  he  gazed  with  such  pride — with  such 
pride. 

On  the  birds,  and  the  sky,  and  the  river. 

To  a  snowdrop  which  slept  by  his  side — by  his  side, 

“  How  the  sweet  south  wind  makes  the  grass  quiver  !” 

Lucknoiu, 


“  There’s  a  cottage,”  he  cried,  “  by  the  stream — by  the 
stream. 

And  in  it  a  maiden  is  dwelling. 

And  she  trips  every  morn,  with  a  gleam — with  a  gleam. 
Of  such  rapture  within  her  eyes  swelling ! 

Perchance  some  fond  youth,  in  his  flight — in  his  flight. 
O’er  the  prairie,  with  wild  pigeons  laden. 

May  pluck  you  and  me  with  delight — with  delight. 

And  we’ll  sleep  on  the  breast  of  the  maiden  !” 

Then  the  snowdrop,  who  slept  in  the  night — in  the  night. 
In  her  bed  so  uneasily  turning, 

Was  tempted  to  spring  to  the  light— to  the  light. 

Where  the  sun  and  the  south  wind  were  burning 
And  her  white  little  head,  which  was  round — oh  !  so 
round ! 

She  raised  on  a  soft  afternoon  ; 

And  when  she  had  sprung  through  the  ground — through 
the  ground. 

She  rejoiced  that  she  was  not  too  soon  1 

But,  alas  !  there  returned  in  the  night — in  the  night. 
The  cold-hearted  Ice-King  so  hoary. 

The  poor  snowdrop  he  choked,  in  his  flight — in  his  flight. 
And  she  died  with  a  brief  gleam  of  glory  ! 

For  the  soft  earth  froze  up  like  the  rock — like  the  rock. 
And  the  dear  birds  no  longer  were  singing ; 

And  the  poor  strangled  flowers  felt  the  shock — felt  the 
shock. 

Of  the  bison’s  hoofs  over  them  ringing  ! 

*#*#*• 

And  thou,  little  pet  of  my  life — of  my  life. 

Like  the  snowdrop,  may  be  too  confiding. 

And  burst  forth  too  soon  as  the  wife — as  the  wife. 

To  a  frost  which  is  ever  abiding  ! 

There’s  an  Ice-King  will  come,  in  the  night — in  the  night, 
To  freeze  up  the  tears  on  thy  pillow. 

And  cast  o’er  thy  couch  his  death  blight — his  death 
blight. 

A  sad  song  for  the  wild  weeping  willow. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CLARIONET  PLAYER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


WFIEN  my  uncle  Stavolo  purchased  his  fifteenth 
arpent  of  vines,  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  old 
Hans  Aden  Fischer,  in  the  year  of  grace  1840,  and 
paid  a  thousand  crowns  hard  cash  for  it  to  Dischof  the 
notary,  the  whole  village  of  Eckerswir  was  filled  with 
surprise  and  admiration.  Several  people  proposed  to 
confer  the  highest  civic  honours  on  him,  to  appoint  him 
burgomaster,  or  member  of  the  municipal  council ;  but 
others,  more  judicious,  maintained  that  the  place  of 
sworn  taster  would  be  more  in  his  line,  seeing  there 
was  not  in  the  whole  country  side  a  better  judge  of 
wines  than  Uncle  Stavolo.  He  himself,  however,  at¬ 
tached  but  little  value  to  these  distinctions,  and  modestly 
replied — 

“  Leave  me  alone  with  your  situations  of  burgomaster 
and  municipal  councillor.  Thank  goodness,  I  am  now 
free  from  all  anxiety  about  my  private  affairs,  and  do 
you  imagine  that  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  I  am  going  to 
get  myself  into  a  pack  of  troubles  about  public  matters  ? 
No,  no,  put  that  out  of  your  he.ad.  The  place  of  sworn 
taster  would  answer  me  better,  for  it’s  always  pleasant 
enough  to  drink  a  glass  or  two  of  good  wine  that  costs 
you  nothing ;  but  thank  Heaven  my  cellars  are  tolerably 
well  filled  with  Rikevir  and  Kutterle,  and  with  Drahen- 
feltz  of  all  qualities,  so  that  I  have  no  need  to  pick  up 
alms,  as  it  were,  right  and  left,  and  poke  my  nose  into 
my  neighbours’  wine-vats.  Do  you  know  what  I  intend 
to  do  from  this  time  forward  ?  I  have  no  idea  of  walking 
up  and  down  with  my  hands  behind  my  back,  as  you  may 
well  imagine.  I  mean  to  cultivate  my  vines  carefully 
and  well ;  I  intend  to  replace  the  old  plants  which  have 
ceased  to  bear  with  young  healthy  ones,  and  those  which 
are  of  indifferent  quality  with  better,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 
I  shall  take  a  walk  out  on  the  hill-side  every  morning 
with  my  spade  in  my  hand,  and  if  I  see  any  hurtful 
weeds  growing  I  shall  root  them  out ;  I  shall  tie  up  any 
branches  that  have  got  loose  to  their  stakes — in  short,  I 
sha’n’t  want  for  occup.ition.  Then  I  shall  return  home 
quietly  and  sit  down  to  table  with  my  daughter  Mar- 
gredel  and  my  nephew  Kasper  ;  after  supper  we  shall 
have  a  cheerful  glass  together,  and  Kasper  will  play  us 
an  air  or  two  on  the  clarionet.  In  vintage  time  I  shall 
sulphur  my  wine-casks  and  look  after  the  vats — in 
short,  in  place  of  meddling  with  what  doesn’t  concern 
me  I  shall  attend  to  my  own  business.  It  isn’t  enough, 
my  dear  friends,  to  make  money  ;  you  must  also  know 
how  to  keep  it.  How  many  people,  in  their  anxiety  to 
acquire  honour  and  glory,  have  ended  by  leaving  them¬ 
selves  without  a  farthing !  Oh  no,  my  dear  friends  ; 
you  intended  to  pay  me  a  compliment,  I  know,  but  you 
took  the  wrong  way.  My  proper  place  is  not  in  the 
municipal  council,  but  amongst  my  vines.  I  wish  to 
be  nothing  more  than  plain  Conrad  Stavolo,  and  that  I 
am  already,  by  the  grace  of  God.” 

Thus  spoke  my  uncle,  and  every  one  saw  that  he 
was  in  the  right. 


Now  all  this  plan  of  life  that  he  had  chalked  out  for 
himself  he  followed  exactly,  and  not  only  did  he  cultivate 
and  tend  his  own  vines,  but  he  put  mine  also  in  good 
order. 

Ever  since  my  mother’s  death  I  had  lived  with  my 
uncle  Conrad  as  one  of  the  family,  and,  to  explain 
matters  to  you  exactly  as  they  stood,  I  was  in  love  with 
my  cousin  Margredel,  and  thought  there  was  nothing  in 
the  whole  world  to  compare  with  her  flaxen  hair,  rosy, 
dimpled  cheeks,  and  large  blue  eyes.  Her  little  head¬ 
dress  of  black  taffetas,  her  bodice  with  gold  and  silver 
spangles,  her  red  skirt  edged  with  velvet — in  short, 
everything  she  wore  seemed  to  me  to  become  her  so 
wonderfully  that  I  often  said  to  myself,  “  In  the  whole 
country  round,  from  Munster  to  St.  Hippolyte,  there’s 
not  .as  handsome,  as  well  made,  as  merry  and  good- 
natured  a  girl,  as  cousin  Margredel.” 

Margredel,  on  her  side,  seemed  to  look  upon  me  with 
an  eye  of  favour  ;  at  all  the  village  fetes  she  danced  with 
no  one  else.  W e  used  to  set  oft'  in  the  mornings  in  the 
waggon,  seated  on  two  bundles  of  straw.  Fox  and 
Rappel  trotting  away  in  front.  Uncle  Conrad  driving, 
and  all  along  the  road  we  did  nothing  but  talk  and  laugh. 
Even  to  this  day,  when  I  think  of  these  little  journeys, 
of  our  arrival  at  the  Golden  Pitcher,  in  the  market- 
square  of  Hunevir,  and  of  our  merry  dances,  it  seems 
as  if  I  was  all  at  once  transported  to  some  happier 
sphere.  Uncle  Conrad  was  well  aware  that  I  loved 
Margredel,  but  he  thought  we  were  too  young  to  get 
married  as  yet. 

“  Kasper,”  said  he  to  me  sometimes,  “  try  and  earn 
a  little  money  by  your  music ;  go  the  round  of  the 
village — don’t  miss  a  single  fete.  I’m  told  that  you  are 
the  best  clarionet  in  all  Alsace-,  th.at  Waldhorn,  yvith 
his  cornet,  and  you,  are  equal  to  a  whole  orchestra.  It 
was  Father  Niklausse  that  told  me  that,  and  I  fully 
agree  with  him.  Well,  when  you  have  gathered  up  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  two  arpents  of  vines,  my  boy,  I 
shall  tell  you  something  that  will  please  you.” 

And  as  he  said  this  he  looked  at  Margredel,  who 
blushed  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  whilst  I  felt  as  if  my 
heart  would  jump  out  of  my  breast. 

You  could  scarcely  believe  how  I  loved  Margredel. 
Often  when  I  am  alone,  and  dreaming  with  my  eyes 
wide  open,  I  fancy  I  am  once  more  climbing  the  street 
of  the  village  in  those  happy  days.  In  imagination  I 
see  Uncle  Conrad’s  house,  about  half-way  up  the  ascent, 
with  its  steep-roofed  gable,  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  standing  out  against  the  vine-covered  hill  behind. 
I  see  the  little  opening  under  the  roof,  where  the  pigeons 
are  flying  in  and  out,  and  turning  somersaults  in  the 
air,  or  strutting  about  on  the  ledge  outside,  cooing  and 
puffing  out  their  breasts  ;  I  see  the  two  little  windows 
of  Margredel’s  sleeping  chamber  below,  with  their  neat 
glazed  earthenware  pots  of  pinks  and  mignonette  -,  I 
see  Margredel  herself  stationed  there  watching  for  my 
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approach,  without  moving.  She  fancied  that  I  did  not 
see  her,  but  I  did  see  her,  and  I  felt  as  happy  as  a 
king.  I  grasped  my  clarionet  tighter,  I  drew  myseU 
up,  buttoned  my  coat  tightly,  tossed  my  hair  back  from 
my  forehead,  and  walked  briskly  forward,  that  she 
might  think  within  herself,  “  Cousin  Kasper  is  by  far 
the  handsomest  young  man  in  the  village.” 

And  when  I  ran  up  the  steps,  casting  a  look,  as  I 
passed,  into  the  sitting-room,  I  saw  her  already  busy 
laying  the  cloth,  and  arranging  the  plates  and  glasses  on 
the  table.  She  had  tripped  downstairs  like  a  bird,  not 
washing  to  appear  as  if  she  had  seen  me  coming,  but  I  felt 
so  happy,  for  I  saw  she  had  been  expecting  me,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  “  She  loves  me !” 

“  Oh,  are  you  there,  Kasper  ?”  said  she ;  “  I  thought 
you  were  still  on  the  road  this  morning.” 

“  Yes,  Margredel,  here  I  am,”  replied  I,  hanging  my 
knapsack  on  the  back  of  the  arm-chair,  and  laying  my 
clarionet  on  the  window-seat ;  “  I  have  just  come  from 
Orbay,”  Kirschberg,  or  whatever  other  of  the  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  it  might  be. 

“  You  must  have  made  great  haste  ?” 

“  Y'es,  I  came  as  fast  as  I  could.” 

Then  w'e  looked  at  each  other.  She  smiled,  show¬ 
ing  her  little  w’hite  teeth.  I  attempted  to  snatch  a  kiss, 
but  she  aKvays  managed  to  escape  me,  exclaiming — 

“  Kasper,  Kasper,  here  is  my  father  coming !” 

Then  she  ran  into  the  kitchen,  and  almost  always, 
when  I  looked  towards  the  street,  I  saw  Uncle  Conrad, 
with  his  broad  shoulders,  black  felt  hat,  and  grey  jacket, 
returning  from  his  vineyard.  All  these  things  I  think  I 
see  before  me  still ;  I  feel  as  if  I  w'ere  living  that  part 
of  my  life  over  again.  Why  is  it  that  these  happy  days 
of  our  youth  pass  so  quickly,  and  yet  that  w'e  never  can 
forget  them  ? 

1  had  the  gre.atest  respect  for  Uncle  Conrad,  and 
loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  my  own  father,  in  spite  of 
his  harsh  voice  and  manner  when  he  was  in  a  bad 
humour,  and  especially  when  he  got  downright  angry. 
The  last  did  not  often  happen,  but  when  it  did  it  w'as 
something  terrible  to  see ;  his  great  hooked  nose  curved 
like  an  eagle’s  beak  over  his  tight-pressed  lips,  his  grey 
eyes  darted  fire,  and  his  voice  rang  like  the  trumpet  of  the 
destroying  angel.  He  never  raised  his  hand,  knowing 
himself  his  extraordinary  strength,  and  fearing  to  do 
some  terrible  injury  if  he  gave  way  to  his  anger. 

Once,  however,  at  the  auberge  of  the  Three  Roses, 
where  we  had  gone  in  the  evening,  as  we  usually  did, 
to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  in  company  with  the  vine- 
growers  of  Eckerswir,  I  saw  him  fly  into  a  passion  and 
turn  quite  pale,  owing  to  a  dispute  about  a  particular 
way  of  planting  vines.  Old  Meriane  asserted  that  the 
plants  of  the  toiayer  ought  to  be  bent  a  little  in  the 
furrow  to  make  them  grow  well,  while  Uncle  Conrad 
maintained  that  they  should  be  planted  quite  straight. 
At  last  Meriane  said  that  Uncle  Stavolo  knew  nothing 
about  vines,  and  that  he  wouldn’t  know  a  plant  of 
iohyer  from  one  of  Urahenfeltz.  Uncle  thereupon  got 
angry,  and,  striking  his  fist  on  the  table,  the  glasses, 
tankards,  and  bottles  leaped  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  He 
had  started  to  his  feet,  shouting  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 

“  Come  on,  you  others,  let  me  see  which  of  you 


will  support  Meriane  in  what  he  says.  I  don’t  want 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  him  ;  but  the  rest  of  you  I 
will  meet — three,  four,  ay,  six  to  one  !  ’’ 

He  looked  round  the  room  ;  no  one  moved.  Then 
I  knew  that  Uncle  Conrad  was  the  strongest  man  in  all 
the  country  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  I  had 
heard  indeed  before  that,  that  Mr.  Stavolo,  in  his  turn, 
had  thrown  all  the  village  Herculeses  who  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  various  wrestling- matches 
through  the  country,  and  that,  even  a  few  years  before, 
he  had  challenged  one  Diemer,  a  woodcutter,  who  was 
called  “  The  Oak  of  the  Vosges”  by  re.ason  of  his 
extraordinary  strength,  and,  at  the  first  trial,  had  laid 
him  flat  on  his  back.  Yes,  I  had  heard  that,  but  with 
us  at  home  he  had  always  shown  himself  so  reasonable, 
and  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  brute 
force  signified  nothing,  and  that  no  one  ought  to  boast 
of  his  strength,  and  while  he  said  this  he  had  stroked 
his  chin  with  such  a  meek  and  saintly  air,  and  seemed 
so  penetrated  with  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  that  I 
ended  by  believing  him  on  his  word,  and  looking  on 
him  as  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  human  beings.  He 
was  constantly  repeating  to  me — 

“  Kasper,  if  you  should  ever  happen  to  get  into  a 
dispute,  do  you  know  what  I  would  advise  yon  to  do  ?” 

“  No,  uncle.” 

“  Well !  As  the  Creator  has  given  you  a  pair  of 
long  legs,  make  for  the  door  at  once,  and  take  to  your 
heels.  As  you  haven’t  much  more  strength  than  a 
hare,  the  first  blow  would  lay  you  sprawling  on  the 
ground,  and  the  fight  would  go  on  over  your  prostrate 
body.  Prudence,  my  boy,  prudence  is  what  1  recom¬ 
mend  you ;  it  is  the  chief  virtue  for  a  clarionet-player 
who  looks  forward  to  getting  married.” 

How  could  one  suspect  for  a  moment,  after  such 
judicious  advice,  that  my  uncle  Conrad  wasn’t  himself 
the  most  prudent  of  men,  or  that  he  could  possibly 
care  for  anything  except  his  vines,  a  glass  of  good 
wine,  and  a  little  cheerful  music  ?  lint  on  this  day  that 
I  speak  of  I  saw  plainly  that  he  was  proud  of  his 
strength,  and  I  was  no  little  surprised  at  it. 

However,  having  calmed  down  almost  immediately, 
he  made  a  great  many  excuses  to  old  Meriane,  saying 
that  he  had  spoken  in  this  way  only  to  sec  if,  amongst 
all  the  young  men  who  were  present,  any  one  of  them 
w’ould  have  courage  enough  to  face  his  grey  hairs. 
After  which  Father  Meriane  admitted  that  Uncle 
Conrad  was  a  good  vine-grower,  and  a  first-rate 
judge  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  of  farming 
and  wine-making,  fermentation,  the  preparation  of 
vats — in  short,  of  everything.  He  even  said  so  much, 
and  bestowed  so  many  praises  on  Uncle  Stavolo,  that 
the  latter  was  quite  appeased,  and  replied,  smiling,  that 
hleriane  went  too  far,  that  no  one  could  ever  know  the 
cultivation  of  vines  thoroughly,  that  the  more  one 
learned  on  the  subject  the  more  there  remained  to 
learn,  and  that  as  experience  was  by  far  the  safest 
guide  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  the  young  should 
never  boast  of  their  knowledge  in  the  presence  of  men 
like  Father  Meriane,  who  was  so  much  older  and  wiser. 

So  that,  at  last,  both  became  affected,  and  towards 
eleven  o’clock,  when  the  watchman  came  to  warn  us 
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that  it  was  time  to  go,  they  were  embracing  each 
other,  and  calling  each  other  the  best  vinc-dressers  and 
the  worthiest  fellows  in  all  the  country  round  as  far  as 
Thann,  and  even  farther.  And  the  feeling  was  so 
contagious  that  all  the  company  became  affected  in  like 
manner.  And  this  is  the  way  I  came  to  know  that 
Uncle  Conrad  did  not  really  despise  physical  force  as 
much  as  he  prctcnJ.ed  to  do,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  discretion. 

II. 

Now,  this  year,  towards  the  end  of  summer.  Uncle 
Conrad  had  a  cow  ready  to  c.alve.  She  was  the  hand¬ 
somest  cow  in  Eckerswir,  a  large  cream-coloured 
animal  of  the  Swiss  breed,  and  a  first-rate  milker, 
called  lloesel.  I'or  a  week  previously,  Hirsch,  the 
veterinary,  had  called  to  see  her  every  day,  and  each 
time  had  said,  “  She  will  calve  to-morrow.” 

In  the  interval  the  anniversary  of  the  fete  of  Kirsch- 
berg  came  round,  where  we  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
every  year  to  dance  and  drink  kirschwasscr.  This 
scar  the  yield  being  very  abundant  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits — black  cherries,  plums,  mulberries,  and  myrtilles 
— every  one  who  had  been  at  Kirschberg  brought 
word  that  the  trees  on  the  slopes  around  the  town, 
and  even  to  the  margin  of  the  forest,  were  so  thickly 
covered  with  plums,  that  they  had  to  be  propped  up  to 
prevent  them  breaking.  They  told  us  also  that  at 
Father  Ycri-IIans’s  farm  they  were  busy  distilling 
night  and  day,  that  they  had  found  means  to  do 
without  retorts  by  passing  the  vapour  through  huge 
barrels  hooped  with  iron,  and  other  stories  of  the  like 
kind.  Every  one  thought,  therefore,  that  the  fete 
would  be  magnificent,  which  annoyed  us  very  much  to 
hear,  for  we  saw  plainly,  Margredcl  and  I,  that  Uncle 
Conrad  would  scarcely  be  able  to  leave  home.  At 
last  he  himself  took  us  aside  in  the  sitting-room,  and 
said — 

“  It’s  plain  we  can’t  go  to  fete  at  Kirschberg  this 
year.  The  veterinary  tells  us  every  day,  ‘  It  is  sure  to 
be  to-morrow,’  and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  could 
not  think  of  leaving  Roesel.  No,  I  couldn’t  bring 
myself  to  leave  an  animal  that  cost  me  a  hundred 
crowns,  and  that  gives  six  pails  of  milk  morning  and 
evening,  to  the  care  of  no  one  but  Hirsch  and  the 
servant-maid ;  I  shouldn’t  have  an  easy  moment  over 
yonder.  Listen  to  me,  my  children  :  we  will  go  to  the 
i'etc  of  Wintzenheim  instead.  It  comes  off  in  about  a 
fortnight,  and  we  can  enjoy  our  kirschwasser  as  well 
at  the  auberge  of  the  Red  Ox  as  at  the  Golden 
Pitcher,  indeed  better,  as  the  kirschwasser  is  older 
there.” 

“  You  arc  quite  right,  I  am  sure,  father,”  replied 
hlargredel  with  rather  a  melancholy  air. 

And  the  matter  was  arranged  in  this  way ;  we 
remained  at  home  whilst  the  half  of  Eckerswir  went  to 
Kirschberg.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  spring- 
waggons  setting  off  with  their  four,  five,  and  six  trusses 
of  straw,  in  which  were  seated  the  townsfolk  in  their 
gala  dresses,  the  hats  and  bonnets  streaming  with 
ribbons,  and  the  girls  with  strings  of  beads  twisted  in 
their  hair.  We  sat  at  the  window  watching  them  in  a 


melancholy  mood  ;  and  the  young  girls  as  they  passed 
called  out  to  Margredel — 

“  Hey  !  Margredel ;  aren’t  you  coming  ?  Make  haste, 
put  on  your  handsome  skirt ;  we  have  still  room  for 
you.” 

“  Thank  you,”  replied  Margredel ;  “  I  can’t  go  to¬ 
day.  Some  other  time.” 

And  the  young  men  shouted  to  me — 

“  Come,  Kasper,  get  your  clarionet ;  come  along. 
You  can  ride  Schwartz,  can’t  you?  Be  quick— don’t 
lose  time !” 

And  I  shook  my  head. 

Uncle  Conrad  was  in  the  little  garden  behind  the 
house,  busy  propping  up  the  branches  of  the  fruit-trees, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  seeing  these  things.  Tliis 
state  of  matters  lasted  till  towards  ten  o’clock,  when  by 
degrees  everything  became  silent  again.  The  village 
looked  quite  deserted  ;  no  one  was  to  be  seen,  except 
one  or  two  old  people  sitting  before  their  doors  in  the 
sun.  Even  the  dogs  had  followed  the  waggons,  and 
were  no  longer  heard  barking  about  the  village  as  usual. 

During  dinner  Uncle  Stavolo  kept  saying  that  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  great  crowd  at  the  /eVc,  that  there 
wouldn’t  be  room  to  turn  round,  and  that  the  innkeepers 
would  certainly  take  advantage  of  this  to  get  off  their 
worst  trash  of  wine  and  their  mouldy  cheeses.  He  also 
insisted  that  we  should  be  much  better  off  at  Wintzen¬ 
heim  with  Father  Michael  Bloom,  an  old  comrade  of  his, 
who  had  invited  him  a  long  time  ago  to  go  and  taste  his 
hugelhof  cake,  and  take  a  glass  or  two  of  his  hrimhehvasser , 
Then  we  went  down  together  to  the  cowhouse  to  see 
Roesel,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  firm  opinion  that  she  must 
calve  very  soon,  and  if  it  took  place  that  night,  we  would 
set  off  the  next  morning  early  for  the  fke ;  but  the  fact 
was  that  the  thing  dragged  on  till  the  Tuesday,  and  then 
it  was  too  late. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after 
supper.  Uncle  Conrad,  who  seldom  smoked,  and  never 
anything  but  the  tobacco  which  he  grew  himself  in  the 
garden  behind  the  house,  took  a  little  boxwood  pipe  with 
a  tulip-shaped  bowl,  and  putting  it  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  said  to  me — 

“  Come,  Kasper,  we’ll  go  and  see  what  is  going  on 
at  the  I'hree  Roses.  I  am  sure  that  a  good  many  of 
the  neighbours  have  returned  by  this  time  from  the  fete. 
There’s  old  Bremer,  hleriane,  and  Zapheri,  who  haven’t 
slept  out  of  their  own  houses  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
They  never  remain  for  the  second  day.  If  anything 
happens  in  the  cowhouse,  Margredel,  send  Orchel  for 
me  at  once.” 

We  left  the  room  together. 

When  going  downstairs,  my  uncle  added — 

“  I  confess  I’m  curious  to  know  how  they  enjoyed 
themselves  at  the  fete.  However,  we  shall  hear  all 
about  it.” 

W e  turned  into  the  silent  street,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
walk  entered  the  great  sallc-h-manger  of  the  Three  Roses. 

Uncle  Conrad  was  not  mistaken.  Already  a  good 
number  of  the  old  folks  had  returned,  and  were  sitting 
there  smoking,  with  their  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
giving  an  account  of  anything  remarkable  which  they 
had  seen  during  the  day,  reminding  each  other  that  in 
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such  and  such  a  year — ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  be¬ 
fore — the  fete  of  Kirschberg  had  been  much  finer  ;  for 
instance,  when  Charles  X,  passed  through  the  town,  on 
the  arrival  of  Maria  I<onisa  in  France,  or  in  the  time  of 
Saint  Just,  when  the  great  poplar-tree  was  planted  in 
the  centre  of  the  village.  They  lamented  that  every¬ 
thing  was  growing  worse  from  day  to  day,  that  the 
young  people  had  no  longer  the  same  life  and  spirit  as 
formerly,  that  taxes  were  growing  heavier,  that  the 
Jcirschwasser,  the  wine,  the  beer,  the  flour,  the  butcher’s 
meat — in  short,  everything  cost  more  than  it  used  to  do, 
that  there  was  no  saying  when  this  state  of  things  would 
■end,  and  that  it  must  be  the  abomination  of  desolation 
foretold  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  old  registrar  of  the  mairie  especially,  Father 
Bremer,  with  his  bag-wig  carefully  combed  up  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  and  looking  like  a  fur  skull-cap,  and 
his  great  Ulm  pipe  quite  black  with  use,  from  which 
he  drew  a  long  puff  about  every  half-hour — Father 
Bremer  was  in  a  sombre  mood  as  usual,  and  with  his 
two  elbows  on  the  table  and  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands,  was  looking  steadfastly  into  his  glass,  and  dis¬ 
coursing  about  bygone  times. 

Uncle  Conrad  and  I  took  our  seats  along  with  the 
rest.  Zapheri  Mutz,  the  innkeeper,  brought  us  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  two  glasses,  asking  us  at  the  same  time  if 
Roesel  had  calved  yet.  Uncle  replied  that  she  had  not, 
and  then  we  listened  to  what  was  going  on. 

Until  ten  o’clock  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  fetes 
of  Kirschberg  of  previous  years,  and  especially  of  the 
last  one.  In  opposition  to  the  greffier’s  opinion,  many 
of  the  company  maintained  that  on  no  former  occasion 
had  there  been  a  greater  concourse  of  people  or  more 
dancers  of  both  sexes ;  that  the  Madame  HUtte  had 
swarmed  with  them  like  a  hive  of  bees  that  old  Yeri- 
Hans,  having  been  guaranteed  a  sum  of  two  hundred 
crowns  from  the  games,  had  reconstructed  the  building 
with  new  planks,  and  had  provided  new  flags  and  ban¬ 
ners,  and  put  up  rows  of  benches  all  round  the  hall — a 
thing  every  one  must  approve  of,  since  it  is  only  right 
that  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  should  have  a 
comfortable  seat  from  which  to  watch  their  grandsons 
and  granddaughters  dancing.  They  said  also  that  the 
kirschwasser  had  a  very  fine  flavour,  that  the  vines 
promised  well, and  that  the  gamesof  rampe,  skittles,  cock, 
and  sheep  had  already  covered  Yeri-Hans’s  expenses. 

From  this  they  went  on  to  talk  of  this  thing  and  that, 
of  the  young  men,  the  new  fashion  of  tulle  bonnets  that 
■Soffayd  Kartiser  had  brought  from  Strasbourg,  along 
with  shoulder-of-mutton  sleeves,  and  the  hair  arranged 
in  a  cross  on  combs  half-a-foot  high.  The  old  greffier 
pronounced  the  former  fashions  of  the  Kirschberg  infi¬ 
nitely  prettier — the  velvet  toques  with  broad  ribbons,  the 
flat  sleeves,  the  satin  bodices  embroidered  with  gold,  the 
broad-striped  silk  petticoats,  the  long  plaits  of  hair  fall¬ 
ing  down  behind  to  below  the  waist — in  short,  all  the 
old  fashions,  from  the  three-cornered  hat,  scarlet  waist¬ 
coat,  and  round-toed  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  to  the 
grey  jacket  of  the  miller  and  the  white  apron  of  the 
cheesemonger,  seemed  to  him  much  handsomer  and  more 
becoming  than  the  blouse  and  the  cotton  cap. 

Bur  these  things  had  no  interest  for  Uncle  Conrad, 


who  yawned  behind  his  hand,  and  could  scarcely  keep 
his  eyes  open. 

“  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Bremer,”  cried  old  Meriane  all 
at  once ;  “  you  are  quite  right  in  a  great  deal  of  what 
you  say.  Yes,  I  admit  that  the  old  gowns  and  the  old 
head-gear  were  much  prettier  than  the  hair  dressed  in  a 
cross  and  the  grey  sarraux.  I  even  go  farther  and  say 
that  the  choucroute  and  bacon  were  much  better  formerly, 
because  they  smoked  the  meat  more  carefully,  and  in 
place  of  using  a  wooden  screw  to  press  the  choucroute, 
they  put  a  large  stone  on  the  top,  so  that  the  stone  kept 
always  pressing  it  down,  whereas,  now-a-days,  when 
you  forget  to  turn  the  screw,  the  choucroute  spoils  in 
the  cellar.  I  am  of  your  opinion  as  regards  all  that, 
but  nevertheless  there  are  some  points  in  which  the 
young  folks  are  fully  equal  to  us.” 

The  registrar  shook  his  head. 

“  You  may  shake  your  head  as  much  as  you  please,” 
said  Meriane  ;  “  what  I  say  is  true.  Thus,  for  example, 
as  regards  wrestling,  and  all  sports  which  require 
strength  and  agility,  I  ask  you  frankly,  did  you  ever  see  a 
stouter  or  better  made  man  than  Yeri-Hans’ son,  the  young 
fellow  who  has  just  returned  from  Africa?  I  venture 
to  say  he  could  knock  down  an  ox  with  a  blow  of  his 
fist.  I  ask  you  again,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  Hercules 
in  our  time  ?” 

The  registrar  seemed  to  be  reflecting.  Uncle  Conrad 
fidgeted  on  his  seat.  He  coughed  as  if  about  to  reply; 
but  he  remained  silent,  and  old  Meriane  added — 

“  That  tall  artilleryman,  I  tell  you,  Bremer,  wouldn’t 
be  afraid  to  face  any  six  men  you  could  find — I  mean 
ordinary  men,  of  course,  not  such  as  Master  Stavolo 
here — no,  that  would  be  going  too  far  ;  but  I  maintain 
that  we  have  never  had  in  our  time  any  man  who  could 
compare  with  him  as  regards  bodily  strength.” 

Then  Meriane  emptied  his  glass,  and  Uncle  Conrad 
asked  with  an  air  of  indifference — 

“What  artilleryman  are  you  speaking  of?  There 
have  been  strong  men  in  every  age  of  the  world,  but  I 
must  say  I  am  rather  surprised  that  I  never  heard  of 
this  artilleryman  before.” 

“  Why,  he  is  the  son  of  Yeri-Hans,  the  farmer,  near 
Kirschberg !”  said  Meriane. 

“Oh,  yes  !  now  you  mention  it  I  remember — a  tall, 
thin  young  chap,  about  six  feet  high — fair  complexion 
with  red  cheeks — a  regular  thread-paper  of  a  man. 
Yes,  yes,  Yeri’s  son,”  continued  my  uncle,  twirling  his 
thumbs  ;  “  and  so  you  tell  me  he  is  wonderfully  strong? 
Well,  I  should  never  have  thought  it — that  surprises  me 
not  a  little.” 

“  He  was  tall  and  faif-complexioned  before  he  went 
to  Africa,”  said  Meriane,  “  but  at  the  present  time  he 
has  rather  reddish  hair.  Master  Stavolo,  his  skin  is  as 
brown  as  a  berry,  and  his  shoulders — why  his  shoulders 
are  as  broad  as  that,”  said  he,  holding  his  hands  wide 
apart  with  an  air  of  admiration. 

“  Length  doesn’t  make  strength,”  said  Uncle  Conrad, 
tossing  off  his  glass  abruptly.  “  Hans !  a  chopine ! 
No,  the  height  of  a  man  proves  nothing  as  regards  his 
strength  ;  I  have  seen  very  tall  men  who  weren’t  at  all 
strong.  When  any  one  speaks  to  me  about  strong  men, 
I  always  ask,  ‘  What  have  they  done ?’” 
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“  It’s  easy  to  see  that  you  were  not  at  the  fete.  Master 
Conrad  !”  replied  Meriane;  “  if  you  had  been,  you  would 
have  known  that  nothing  else  is  talked  of  through  the 
whole  country  but  Yeri-Hans’  son,  you  would  have 
known  that  he  has  thrown  every  one  who  had  the  bold¬ 
ness  to  enter  the  lists  with  him.” 

“  Who  were  they  ?”  asked  my  uncle. 

“  Why,  good  gracious,  I  can’t  remember  all  their 
names,  as  you  may  suppose,  but  they  were  all  strong 
men,  the  very  pick  of  the  country — vine-growers,  wood¬ 
cutters,  charcoal-burners,  all  Herculeses  in  their  way. 
They  didn’t  stand  a  minute.  In  one  second  they  were 
on  their  backs  with  their  heels  in  the  air.  It  would  have 
made  your  blood  run  cold.  Wh.at  a  man  that  Yeri- 
Hans  is,  to  be  sure  !” 

At  first  my  uncle  Conrad  said  nothing  he  coughed 
slightly  ;  then,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  pocket — 

“  There  .are  several  kinds  of  vine-growers,”  said  he, 
with  a  strange  smile.  “  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
your  tall  artilleryman  is  a  stout  fellow.  He  has  no 
doubt  learned  in  the  regiment  some  of  those  tricks  that 
Munch  the  barber  told  us  about,  which  consists  of 
hooking  your  opponent’s  leg,  or  even  in  giving  him  a 
kick  now  and  then  on  the  head.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard 
of  such  things  in  my  time.  The  soldiers  learn  these 
tricks  from  each  other,  and  then  when  they  return  home 
to  their  villages  they  challenge  all  sorts  of  weak  folks, 
poor,  lame,  deformed  creatures,  who  haven’t  a  bre.ith 
of  wind  in  their  body,  and  by  this  means  they  make 
every  one  afraid  of  them,  and  you  hear  people  saying 
right  and  left,  ‘  What  a  terribly  strong  man  !  What  a 
wrestler  !’  But,  good  gracious,  when  men  come  to  have 
grey  hairs  in  their  heads,  they  should  think  a  little  be¬ 
fore  they  speak.  Although  I  say  this,  you  can  easily 
understand.  Father  Meriane,  that  I  don’t  attach  any  im¬ 
portance  to  such  matters ;  if  your  .artilleryman  is  as 
strong  as  you  say,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  Strength 
doesn’t  prove  that  you  have  reason  ;  the  oxen  are  a  good 
deal  stronger  than  any  of  us,  but  all  that  doesn’t  give 
them  an  ounce  of  sense.  At  the  same  time  to  hear 
people  talk  in  this  way  provokes  me.  I  would  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  think  that  Yeri-Hans  was  the  strongest 
man  in  the  world  ;  his  father  is  one  of  my  oldest  com¬ 
panions  and  friends  ;  but  after  all  people  should  reflect 
a  little  before  they  talk  in  this  way  before  sensible  men.” 

Having  said  this.  Uncle  Conrad  lighted  his  pipe  at 
the  candle,  and  Bremer,  the  registrar,  exclaimed — 

“  Look  here,  Meriane,  if  I  had  to  bet  on  one  of 
the  two,  I  shouldn’t  hesitate  long  between  your 
artilleryman  and  Master  Stavolo ;  old  as  he  is.  Master 
Conrad - ” 

But  uncle  interrupted  him — 

“  What  on  earth  are  you  thinking  of,  Mr.  Bremer  ? 
I  match  myself  against  a  young  man  !  Some  ten  or 
twenty  years  ago,  I  don’t  say ;  it  might  perhaps  have 
got  my  back  up  to  hear  it  constantly  repeated  that  any 
one  was  boasting  he  was  the  strongest  man  in  the 
whole  country  round.  I  would  have  liked  to  try  that ; 
but  at  this  time  of  day  it  is  too  Lite.  No,  no,  let  him 
fight  with  some  one  else ;  let  him  turn  up  his  sleeves  to 
the  elbows,  I  predict  that  he  will  find  his  master,  but 
it  won’t  be  Conrad  Stavolo.” 
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“  Oh,  I’m  quite  sure.  Master  Conrad,  that  at  your 
age  you  wouldn’t  think  of  getting  into  grips  with  a 
young  man,”  said  Bremer ;  “  but,  frankly,  if  it  came 
to  that  I  would  bet  on  you.” 

Uncle  smiled,  but  at  that  moment  the  watchman  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door,  and  rapping  his  great  cane  on  the 
floor,  said — 

“  Gentlemen,  it  is  eleven  o’clock.” 

Every  one  rose  and  took  the  way  to  his  own  house. 

On  our  way  home.  Uncle  Conrad,  who  seemed 
thoughtful,  resumed  the  subject. 

“  That  old  Meriane  is  losing  his  head  ;  he  is  just  the 
same  as  he  always  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Everything  he  sees  is  sure  to  be  the  finest  thing  in 
the  world.  If  one  man  beats  another,  straightway 
lie  is  the  strongest  man  in  the  universe  ;  if  he  gets  the 
better  of  two,  his  like  has  never  been  seen  in  the 
world  since  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve.  I  can’t  bear 
to  hear  people  exaggerating  in  this  way.  But  here  we 
are  at  home.  Good  night,  Kasper  I  only  hope  Roesel 
will  come  to  the  point  to  night.” 

“  Yes,  uncle  ;  Margredel  wouldn’t  be  sorry,  I  can  see,, 
to  have  a  turn  or  two  in  the  waltz  at  Kirschberg.  She 
looks  a  little  sad  about  it.” 

I  mounted  to  my  bedroom,  and  Uncle  Stavolo  went 
to  his. 

lit. 

Uncle  Conrad,  not  being  able  to  leave  the  house  on 
account  of  Roesel,  took  his  way  up  to  the  pigeon-loft 
early  the  following  morning.  In  passing  my  room  he 
opened  the  door  and  told  me  to  follow  him.  The 
pigeon-loft  was  in  the  very  top  of  the  roof,  above  the 
hay-loft,  and  required  you  to  climb  up  a  ladder  to  get 
into  it.  Uncle  Stavolo  had  boarded  it  round  by  nailing 
planks  to  the  laths  and  joists,  and  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  surrounding  the  opening  with  sharp-pointed 
spikes,  to  keep  out  the  weasels  and  martens,  as  these 
c.irnivorous  animals  are  very  fond  of  blood.  We  entered, 
then,  one  after  the  other,  and  the  pigeons  knew  us  so 
well  that  they  came  and  lighted  on  our  shoulders.  I 
was  even  in  the  h.ibit  of  putting  grains  of  wheat  in  my 
mouth,  which  they  would  fight  and  struggle  with  each 
other  to  take  out  with  their  bills. 

Uncle  visited  all  the  nests,  then,  suddenly  going  to  the 
window,  he  leaned  out,  looking  round  at  the  hills  of 
the  Freeland,  Mittelweicer,  and  Kiensheim,  all  thickly 
covered  with  vines  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  He 
remained  for  a  length  of  time  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  pigeons,  no  longer  seeing  the  daylight,  began  to 
spread  their  wings  over  their  young  ones.  At  last  I 
said  to  myself — 

“  What  on  earth  can  uncle  be  looking  at  there  ?” 

He  was  looking  at  his  vines,  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  visit  for  the  last  three  days. 

At  length  he  came  away  from  the  window,  and  said, 
in  a  cheerful  voice — 

“  Kasper,  if  this  weather  lasts  for  six  weeks  longer, 
we  shall  have  what  may  be  called  a  year  rich  in  all  the 
productions  of  the  earth.  There  is  now  no  fear  of  the 
vines,  the  grain  is  forming  in  the  ears,  and  all  that  is 
wanting  now  is  the  he.it  of  the  sun’s  rays,  which  con- 
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tain  within  them  a  peculiar  virtue.  The  sun’s  rays  may 
be  said  in  some  sort  to  form  the  very  life  of  men  and 
plants,  and  this  year  they  have  more  virtue  than  usual, 
owinjT  to  the  comet.  Yes,  we  shall  have  a  famous  year, 
and  I  am  right  well  pleased  that  I  didn’t  sell  my  spare 
cocks,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  that  Moriane 
offered  me  for  them.  The  folks  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  either,  for  there  fell 
an  abundance  of  rain  in  the  spring,  which  helped  on  the 
potatoes  and  put  body  in  the  grain.  Look  up  there  at 
the  very  top  of  the  hill,  and  these  yellow  patches  among 
the  pines  :  those  are  the  oat-fields  of  Pelsly,  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  ;  he  has  one  field  of  six  arpents.  And  there, 
lower  down,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Reethal,  these 
great  brown  squares  which  you  see  are  Turckheim’s 
potatoes.  The  stalks  are  beginning  to  wither  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  heat,  but  they  can’t  take  any  harm 
now,  as  they  are  full-grown.  In  short,  every  one  ought 
to  be  contented  and  happy,  for  the  Lord  has  poured 
down  His  blessings  richly  on  the  whole  earth.  Let 
us  go  down  again,  Kasper,  and  take  care  to  shut 
the  door  carefully  after  you,  to  prevent  the  weasels 
getting  in.” 

Then  he  descended  the  ladder  backwards.  I  followed 
him  through  the  darkness,  after  shutting  the  door  and 
shooting  the  bolt.  When  we  reached  the  hay-loft  be¬ 
low,  uncle,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  said  to  me, 
laughing — 

“  This  is  all  the  more  reason,  Kasper,  why  you  should 
take  to  the  road,  and  not  let  your  clarionet  be  idle.  'Lhe 
better  the  season  the  more  open-handed  the  people  will 
be.  They  won’t  think  twice  about  spending  a  couple 
of  groschen,  nor  double  that  either.  Try  and  earn  some 
money,  try  and  make  up  your  two  arpents  of  vines  this 
winter ;  with  the  three  you  have,  and  mine,  it  will  be 
no  bad  beginning  of  your  housekeeping.  Hey  !  my  lad, 
remember  that  youth  is  the  time  for  work.” 

Then  I  felt  thoroughly  happy,  for  in  speaking  in  this 
way.  Uncle  Conrad  evidently  alluded  to  my  marriage 
with  Margredel.  He  then  went  down  into  the  yard, 
and  from  my  window,  which  looked  in  th.at  direction,  I 
saw  him  enter  the  great  shed,  go  up  to  the  rows  of  pipes 
and  hogsheads,  examine  the  hoops  carefully  one  after 
the  other,  then  stop  for  a  few  minutes  afterwards  with 
folded  arms  before  the  wine-press.  Lastly,  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  cellar  to  the  right,  and  I  heard  him 
knock  on  the  empty  barrels  with  his  knuckles,  the  sound 
echoing  through  the  vaulted  roof. 

The  sun  was  shining  down  brilliantly. 

Twelve  having  struck,  I  went  down  to  the  salle-u- 
inanger,  where  I  found  Margredel  in  the  act  of  laying 
the  cloth.  Then  I  told  her  what  her  father  had  said, 
taking  her  hand  as  I  did  so.  She  cast  down  her  eyes, 
but  said  nothing. 

“  Ah,  Margredel !”  I  exclaimed,  “  I  fully  believe  you 
love  me  ;  but  if  you  would  only  tell  me  so  I  should  be 
the  happiest  fellow  in  the  village.” 

Then  she  replied  in  a  low,  soft  voice — 

“  Why  should  I  not  love  you,  Kasper  ?  Doesn’t 
every  one  respect  and  like  you  ?  Are  you  not  one  of 
the  most - ” 

**  No,  no,  that  is  not  the  answer  I  want  you  to  give 


me,  Margredel ;  all  I  want  you  to  say  is,  ‘  Kasper,  you 
arc  the  one  whom  I  love  !’  ” 

“  Why,  Kasper,”  said  she,  opening  the  door  of  the 
kitchen,  “  you  are  never  satisfied.” 

As  uncle  was  just  then  coming  along  the  passage,  I 
hadn’t  time  to  say  much  more.  He  entered  the  room 
with  a  grave,  deliberate  air,  and,  taking  his  seat,  he 
spread  out  his  napkin  over  his  knees,  although  Mar¬ 
gredel  had  not  yet  put  anything  on  the  table. 

“  It  is  wonderful,”  said  he,  looking  out  at  the  women 
massing  our  windows  with  great  panniers  on  their  heads  ; 
“  it  is  really  wonderful  to  see  what  numbers  of  people 
are  returning  from  Kirschberg  !  Ever  since  morning  it 
has  been  nothing  but  one  stream  of  hampers  of  plums 
and  casks  of  kirschwasser.” 

Just  then  Margredel  entered,  and  placed  the  smoking 
soup-tureen  on  the  table.  I  took  my  se.it  beside  her, 
and  uncle  helped  us  to  soup  ;  then  Orchel  brought  in  the 
dish  of  choucroute,  with  a  small  piece  of  boiled  bacon 
on  the  top.  Uncle  Conrad  helped  us  each  to  a  portion, 
and  ate  his  in  silence.  No  one  was  thinking  of  any¬ 
thing  in  particular,  when,  towards  the  end  of  dinner, 
raising  himself  in  his  chair,  he  exclaimed — 

“  There  is  nothing  talked  of  everywhere  but  this 
artilleryman.  Just  now  I  heard  two  old  women  passing 
along  the  holly  lane  behind  the  cart-shed  saying  to  one 
another,  ‘  The  artilleryman  did  this  !  ’  ‘  'Die  artillery¬ 

man  did  that !’  It’s  astonishing  !  it’s  really  astonishing  !” 

I  then  saw  that  he  was  still  thinking  of  what  Father 
Meriane  had  told  us  the  evening  before  at  the  Three 
Roses,  and  this  surprised  me  no  little,  for  Uncle 
Conrad  wasn’t  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  anything  but 
his  own  affliirs,  and  never  troubled  his  head  about  other 
people’s  business. 

Margredel  also  aippeared  surprised. 

“  what  artilleryman  are  all  the  people  talking  about 
said  she. 

“  Why,  that  tall  Yeri-Hans,  who  has  just  come  home 
on  furlough,”  said  he  ;  “  he  gives  out  that  he  is  the 
strongest  man  in  all  the  country.” 

“  I'he  son  of  old  Yeri  of  Kirschberg  ?  Oh,  I  know 
him  well,”  said  Margredel,  with  an  air  of  great  anima¬ 
tion.  “  A  tall,  handsome  young  fellow,  with  fair  com¬ 
plexion  and  very  light  hair,  isn’t  he,  father  ?  I  re¬ 
member  so  well  how  he  looked  when  I  saw  him  at 
Kirschberg,  seven  years  ago,  the  first  time  you  took  me 
to  the  fete.  He  was  dancing  in  the  Madame  HUtte,  and 
every  one  was  saying,  ‘  What  a  handsome  young  fellow  ! 
How  well  he  dances  !  There’s  not  in  the  whole  village 
the  equal  of  old  Yeri’s  son  as  a  dancer.’  I  was  very 
young,  of  course,  at  that  time,  and  kept  behind  backs 
with  Aunt  Christine,  but  I  would  have  liked  right  well 
to  dance  all  the  same ;  my  feet  were  going  pit-a-pat 
with  eagerness.  I  looked  on  at  every  one  amusing 
themselves,  but  no  one  seemed  to  think  about  me.  All 
at  once  Yeri,  who  was  walking  round  the  hall,  saw  me, 
and  immediately  stopped,  crying,  ‘  Make  room  there  ! 
make  room  !’  I  had  no  idea  what  he  meant.  Then, 
as  the  neighbours  turned  their  heads  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  he  came  up  to  me,  saying,  ‘  Why,  Miss 
Margredel,  can  it  be  you  ?  Then  Master  Conrad  is 
here,  I  suppose  ?  I  never  once  saw  you.  But,  good 
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gracious,  why  are  you  not  dancing?’  ‘What  are  you 
thinking  of?’  cried  Aunt  Christine  ;  ‘she  is  still  far  too 
young,  Mr.  Yeri.’  ‘  Too  young  !  She  is  quite  a 
grown-up  young  lady,  and  the  prettiest  in  the  whole 
fete  too  ;  I  hope  she  will  take  me  for  her  partner  !’ 
Then  he  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  out  into 
the  floor,  and  the  music  struck  up  again.  Good  gr.a- 
cious  !  how  we  did  dance  that  night,  till  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning !  All  the  other  girls  were  jealous.  I  shall 
remember  it  all  my  life  !” 

Thus  spoke  Margredel,  her  eyes  sparkling  and  her 
cheeks  flushing  up  as  she  thought  of  these  things. 
But  whilst  she  spoke  I  felt  a  pang  shoot  through  my 
heart,  my  spirits  sank,  and  I  could  not  utter  a  word. 
Uncle  Conrad  also  was  silent,  and  seemed  in  a  brown 
study. 

“And  so  Yeri  has  come  home  again!”  continued 
Margredel  “  he  doesn’t  remember  that,  I  am  sure ; 
but  no  matter,  he  made  me  spend  a  very  happy  evening 
all  the  same.  It  was  my  first  dance  I  ” 

“  Well,  yes.  It  is  just  that  tall  fltir  j’oungster  that 
every  one  is  talking  of,”  replied  uncle.  “  I  don’t  say  he 
isn’t  strong ;  I  only  say  they  shouldn’t  place  him  above 
the  whole  universe.  If  I  was  a  young  man,  that 
shouldn’t  go  on.  Fortunately,  Kasper,  at  all  events,  is 
prudent ;  he’ll  never  seek  a  quarrel  with  folks  of  that 
kind.  But  every  one  looks  at  these  things  in  his  own 
way,  and  I  shouldn’t  be  the  least  surprised  if,  in  the 
long  run,  some  stout  fellow  like  Polack,  the  charcoal- 
burner,  of  Hartzberg,  for  example,  or  Uiemer,  the 
woodcutter,  of  Schneethal,  may  get  tired  of  hearing  all 
this  boasting,  and  one  fine  morning  may  take  him 
quietly  by  the  collar,  and  lay  him  under  the  table. 
Yes,  that  will  very  probably  happen  to  Yeri ;  and  a 
right  good  thing  it  would  be  too,  for  it  was  quite  too 
much  what  old  Meriane  said  yesterday — altogether  too 
much.” 

Then  Uncle  Conrad  rose,  clapped  on  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  took  one  or  two  turns  up  and  down 
the  room,  his  lips  tightly  pressed  together.  I  was 
quite  pleased  at  what  he  had  said.  Margredel  cleared 
away  the  plates  and  knives  and  forks,  and  folded  up 
the  tablecloth  in  silence.  When  matters  had  gone  on 
in  this  way  for  some  minutes,  Orchel  ran  in,  exclaiming 
that  Roesel  was  just  going  to  calve. 

Instantly  everything  else  was  forgotten  in  this  inte¬ 
resting  announcement ;  Uncle  Conrad  took  off  his 
jacket,  and  said  to  Margredel  and  me — 

“  You  had  better  stay  here.  You  would  only  be  in 
the  way.  Follow  me,  Orchel.  When  all  is  over  you 
can  come  too.” 


They  left  the  room,  and  immediately  Margredel 
asked  me  why  her  father  was  so  angry  with  Yeri- 
Ilans.  I  told  her  it  was  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
boasting ;  that  this  tall  artilleryman  was  always  brag¬ 
ging,  since  his  return  from  Africa,  that  he  was  the 
strongest  man  and  the  prettiest  fellow  in  the  whole 
county,  and  that  the  girls  couldn’t  help  falling  in  love 
with  him. 

Margredel  listened  without  making  any  reply,  and 
when  I  had  done  she  hurried  away  with  downcast 
eyes  to  the  kitchen  to  wash  up  the  plates  and  dishes. 

Ualf-an-hour  afterwards,  Orchel  having  come  in  to 
tell  us  that  Roesel  had  calved,  we  went  down  to  the 
stable  together,  where  we  saw  the  pretty  creature  licking 
her  calf  with  such  a  tender,  affectionate  look,  and 
Uncle  Conrad,  in  high  spirits,  exclaiming — 

“  Now  that  it  is  over,  I  think  nothing  of  the  trouble 
I  have  had.  In  five  or  six  years  we, shall  have  none 
but  the  Swiss  breed  ;  it  is  much  the  best.  As  the 
calves  increase  I  shall  get  rid  of  the  old  beasts.” 

Margredel  and  I  were  struck  with  admiration  and 
surprise  to  see  the  little  thing  already  busy  at  its 
mother’s  teats.  It  was  really  extraordinary  at  that 
age,  and  even  uncle  himself  said — 

“  Let  people  prate  to  us  after  that  about  animals 
having  no  reason  !  Where  is  the  infant  that  could 
stand  straight  up  the  moment  after  it  was  born  ? 
Which  of  them  could  take  the  breast  of  itself,  and 
look  round  at  the  folks,  like  this  little  animal  ?” 

He  was  loud  in  his  praises,  too,  of  the  beauty  of  the 
calf,  its  size,  and  the  square  well-formed  knees  and 
flat  legs.  Orchel  had  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  was 
sprinkling  it  over  with  salt  to  induce  Roesel  to 
lick  it. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  nothing  was  talked  of 
but  this  important  event.  Every  one  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  until  evening  the  door  of  the  stable  was 
left  open,  to  allow  the  neighbours  to  flock  in  and 
admire  the  pretty  little  animal.  There  were  always 
three  or  four  at  a  time  in  front  of  the  crib,  and  Uncle 
Conrad,  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  was  never 
tired  of  pouring  forth  eulogiums  on  the  Swiss  breed  of 
cattle,  and  explaining  that  whether  for  work,  the 
richness  of  the  milk,  or  the  quality  of  the  meat,  they 
had  not  their  equal  on  earth. 

Every  one  envied  us,  and  evening  having  now  come, 
we  drank  a  good  draught  of  KUtterle  to  Roesel’s  health, 
after  which  every  one  went  to  bed.  Uncle  Conrad 
having  had  enough,  he  said,  of  the  foolish  gossip  of 
the  Three  Roses,  and  the  senseless  remarks  of  Father 
Meriane. 
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HUNTING  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY  AN  OLD  WHIP. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.  - II. 


OF  course,  in  the  description  given  in  our  last 
number,  I  have  merely  generalised  the  incidents 
of  a  fox-hunt,  so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  it  is 
like.  No  one  fox-hunt  is  exactly  like  another,  and 
with  every  pack  of  hounds  many  remarkable  incidents 
and  accidents  occur  in  the  course  of  a  season.  There 
are  marvellous  escapes  to  be  recounted,  and  sometimes 
— though  comparatively  seldom — fatal  falls.  Broken 
collar-bones  are  the  commonest  of  the  severe  accidents 
to  which  men  are  liable  in  the  hunting-field  for  a  rider, 
in  getting  a  “  pure  ”  or  “  cropper  ”  (pet  names  for  a 
fall),  is  very  apt  to  pitch  upon  his  shoulder  and  fracture 
a  clavicle. 

Once  I  witnessed  a  very  remarkable  incident  in  the 
way  of  a  fall.  The  hounds  had  just  come  to  a  check, 
and  a  tall,  heavy  rider — a  capital  horseman  he  was, 
too — was  urging  his  horse  at  full  speed  down  a  lane  to 
come  up  with  them.  Just  as  he  turned  into  the  high¬ 
way,  there  came  along  an  immense  drove  of  pigs  on 
their  way  to  the  nearest  market-town.  Headlong  in 
among  them  blundered  the  horse  and  his  rider.  The 
former  plunged  over  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and 
broke  his  neck  on  the  spot.  The  rider  was  pitched 
head  foremost,  and  to  a  good  distance,  along  the  backs 
of  the  pigs,  which  broke  his  fall,  and  he  got  out  of  the 
scrape  with  a  few  slight  bruises.  Another  accident 
which  I  remember  hearing  of  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
happened  to  a  near-sighted  man,  who  was  continually 
making  dangerous  blunders  with  hounds,  which  he  per¬ 
sisted,  however,  in  following.  One  day,  having  come 
to  a  fence  that  he  did  not  like,  he  rode  a  little  way  along 
it  to  look  for  an  easy  place.  Presently  he  came  to  what 
he  probably  supposed  to  be  a  low  wall  built  across  a 
gateway  or  gap.  This  he  charged  with  his  horse, 
which  rolled  over  with  him  far  away  to  the  other  side. 
The  wall  proved  to  be  an  old  grey  cow  that  was  lying 
across  the  gap,  and  that  threw  the  horse  over  by  rising 
under  him  just  as  he  jumped.  In  this  case  the  rider’s 
neck  was  broken,  but  the  horse  escaped  unhurt.  I  also 
recall  an  incident  of  a  very  heavy  man  getting  down 
into  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ditch  with  his  horse  atop  of 
him.  Neither  of  them  could  stir,  being  wedged  into 
the  narrow  bottom  of  the  ditch,  the  soft  mud  of  which 
saved  the  fallen  rider  from  sustaining  any  severe  injuries. 
Spades  were  put  in  requisition,  and  man  and  horse  were 
dug  out  after  an  hour’s  work. 

Certain  modern  contrivances  have  gone  far,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  to  embarrass  the  fox-hunter  and 
render  the  sport  less  agreeable  to  him  than  it  was  a  tew 
years  ago.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  railway. 
Where  the  iron  horse  hunts,  the  other  and  older  kind 
is  apt  to  get  into  trouble.  Railways  are  disagreeable, 
and  in  some  cases  dangerous,  to  sportsmen  and  hounds 
alike.  But  worse  than  the  railway  is  the  “  invisible”  wire 
fence — an  invention  gradually  creeping  into  use  in  the 


more  closely  cultivated  counties.  These  fences  are  the 
most  economical  and  convenient  ones  possible  for  the 
farmer,  but  to  the  horseman  they  oppose  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  and  break-neck  hindrance.  A  horse  will  run  full 
tilt  against  one  without  seeing  it,  and  the  consequences 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Long  bctorc  wire  fences  came 
into  general  use,  I  witnessed  an  occurrence  of  this  kind. 
The  fence  was  on  some  ornamental  grounds,  near 
which  the  hounds  met  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and 
one  of  the  sportsmen  undertook,  for  a  small  wager,  to 
leap  his  horse  over  it.  Foolishly,  he  turned  his  horse 
from  a  distance  and  galloped  him  at  the  wire,  which 
tripped  him  up  as  he  half  rose  to  clear  it,  and  man  and 
horse  came  heavily  to  the  ground,  not  much  hurt,  but 
coiled  and  tangled  up  in  a  very  remarkable,  not  to  say 
ludicrous,  way,  with  wire  fence. 

Besides  the  larger  establishments  for  hunting,  there 
are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  private  packs  of 
hounds  kept  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  these  there  is 
often  excellent  sport.  As  with  the  great  establishments, 
everybody  is  welcome  to  join  them  in  the  field,  and  the 
greatest  courtesy  is  always  shown  to  strangers.  Some¬ 
times  small  subscription  packs,  called  “  scratch”  packs, 
are  to  be  met  with.  In  these  no  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  breeding  and  matching  of  the  hounds,  which 
are  of  all  sizes  and  colours  ;  and  yet  they  generally 
manage  to  do  their  work  very  well. 

Hare-hunting,  although  it  resembles  fox-hunting  in 
its  general  features,  yet  varies  from  it  in  many  respects, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  animals, 
and  to  various  other  causes.  Unlike  the  fox,  the  hare 
does  not  run  far  across  country  in  a  straight  line,  but 
tries  to  baffle  her  pursuers  by  doubling,  as  well  as  by 
many  ingenious  little  stratagems  peculiar  to  herself. 
Sometimes  she  will  manage  to  get  back  on  her  own 
tracks,  for  instance,  thereby  greatly  puzzling  the 
hounds,  who  are  not  unfrequently  discovered  to  be 
running  fi-om  instead  of  their  game  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  The  English  hare  is  of  large  size, 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  common  one  of  America, 
and  different  from  it  in  many  respects.  Depending 
altogether  on  its  speed  for  safety,  it  frequently  lies  out 
in  the  open  country  far  away  from  any  cover  or  place  of 
refuge,  and  it  never  runs  into  the  ground.  When  lying 
in  the  fields,  it  has  such  an  extraordinary  power  of  con¬ 
cealing  itself  that  it  will  sometimes  escape  the  notice 
even  of  the  most  practised  eyes.  Sometimes  it  squats  in 
the  furrow  of  a  newly-ploughed  field,  and  you  may 
never  see  it  until  you  have  almost  touched  it  with  your 
feet,  when  it  is  up  and  off  with  such  wonderful  speed 
that  it  is  out  of  sight  before  you  have  had  time  to  think 
about  it.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing — I  have  seen  it 
twenty  times  at  least — for  a  hare  to  spring  up  in  the 
very  middle  of  a  pack  of  hounds  engaged  in  beating  a 
field,  jump  clear  over  every  hound  that  makes  a  snap  at 
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her,  get  cleverly  away,  and  beat  them  all  in  the  long 
run.  Were  it  not  for  a  certain  consciousness  of  cruelty 
an  pursuing  and  worrying  an  animal  so  timid  and  harm¬ 
less  as  the  hare,  one  might  say  that  the  sport  of  hare¬ 
hunting  is,  in  some  respects,  more  fascinating  than  the 
chase  of  the  fox.  There  is  more  of  hunting  proper  in 
it,  though  less  of  actual  hard  riding.  Many  sportsmen, 
indeed,  consider  it  the  more  scientific  sport  of  the  two. 
Sometimes,  when  poor  puss  is  very  hard  pressed  by  the 
hounds,  after  a  long  and  harassing  run,  when  all  her 
ingenious  little  wiles  and  tactics  and  stratagems  have 
gone  for  nothing,  and  all  hope  has  deserted  her,  she 
will  give  way  to  the  most  piteous  cry  I  have  ever  heard 
from  any  creature.  It  is  her  death-cry,  for  the  hounds 
are  then  just  upon  her,  and  in  a  moment  there  will  be 
■nothing  seen  of  her  but  some  flying  tufts  of  fur. 

The  hounds  used  for  the  chase  of  the  hare  are  smaller 
than  fox-hounds,  and  not  nearly  so  fast.  They  do  not 
depend  upon  their  speed  for  killing  a  hare,  but  run 
down  their  prey  by  sheer  perseverance  and  by  giving  it 
no  time  to  rest ;  and  their  cry  is  far  more  musical  than 
that  of  the  fox-hound.  Sometimes  old  hares  are  to  be 
met  with  that  have  grov/n  grey  in  the  cause  of  sport, 
having  managed  to  baffle  the  hounds  for  many  seasons. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country — and  more  especially  in 
Ireland — such  hares  as  these  are  supposed  by  the 
country  people  to  be  gifted  with  supernatural  qualities, 
and  I  have  been  in  many  a  district  where  “  the  witch 
hare”  was  spoken  of  by  the  superstitious  peasants  with 
something  like  awe.  In  the  hare-hunting  districts  there 
is  a  class  of  men  called  “hare-finders.”  They  are 
usually  idle,  shiftless  fellows  of  the  poacher  type,  very 
sharp  in  all  matters  concerning  game  animals  and  sport. 
These  men  roam  over  the  fields  and  by  the  hedges 
early  in  the  morning,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
harriers  are  to  meet.  By  long  practice,  added  to 
natural  acuteness  of  sight,  they  are  able  to  see  the  hare 
as  she  squats  on  her  “  form” — the  term  used  by  sports¬ 
men  for  the  spot  where  a  hare  flattens  herself  out  to 
elude  observation.  One  of  these  men  will  come  to  the 
huntsman,  and  tell  him  that  he  has  marked  a  hare  and 
can  bring  him  to  the  spot.  In  Ireland  this  is  called 
“sohoing”  a  hare,  and  the  hare-finder  is  called  a 
“  soho-man.”  A  subscription  is  got  up  for  the  finder, 
who  goes  forward  and  puts  the  hare  up  some  distance 
in  advance  of  the  hounds  -,  and  thus  a  good  hunt  may  be 
obtained  without  any  expenditure  of  time  in  beating  the 
fields  and  hedges  for  the  game.  Long  ago,  but  still 
within  the  present  century,  dwarf  hounds,  known  as 
basket  beagles,”  were  often  used  for  hunting  hares. 
They  were  so  called,  because,  to  save  them  from  un¬ 
necessary  fatigue,  they  used  to  be  driven  to  the  place  of 
meeting  in  a  large  creel  placed  upon  a  cart.  The  music 
of  these  little  fellows  is  said  to  have  been  far  superior  to 
that  of  any  hounds  of  the  present  day. 

Deer-hunting,  as  now  practised  to  some  small  extent 
in  Great  Britain,  is  not  to  be  compared  as  a  sport  with 
the  chase  of  either  the  fox  or  the  hare.  I  do  not  here 
speak  of  the  kind  of  sport  pursued  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland — a  fine,  wild,  manly  sport,  but  one  not  coming 


within  the  province  of  this  article,  the  deer  there 
being  run  down  with  a  sort  of  large  greyhound,  or  shot 
with  the  rifle.  The  kind  of  deer-hunting  to  which  I 
refer  is  rather  a  substitute  for  fox-hunting  than  other¬ 
wise,  and  has  about  it  a  certain  amount  of  tameness, 
from  the  manner  of  its  preparation  and  arrangements. 
The  deer  serving  for  this  kind  of  sport  is  either  the 
large  red-deer  or  the  ordinary  fallow-deer  of  the  English 
parks.  It  is  taken  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  a  huge 
wooden  box  on  wheels,  where  it  is  uncarted  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  and  given  a  certain  number  of 
minutes’  “  law,”  to  get  away  before  the  hounds  are 
laid  on.  Sometimes  the  animal,  perfectly  familiar  with  a 
scene  so  often  before  enjoyed,  declines  altogether  to 
separate  himself  from  the  gay  throng,  and  turns  his 
attention  to  testing  the  succulent  qualities  of  whatever 
herbage  may  be  within  his  reach.  He  is  usually  got  off 
at  last,  however,  and  men  who  think  more  of  riding 
than  of  hunting  frequently  get  satisfactory  sport  with 
a  liberated  deer.  The  sport,  although  rather  an  insipid 
one  now,  as  I  have  said,  has  long  been  considered  as  a 
“  royal”  one.  And  so  it  is  that  Her  Majesty’s  buck- 
hounds  are  still  maintained  as  a  regular  “  institution,” 
and  the  position  of  “  Master  of  the  Buckhounds”  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  high  office. 

Otter-hunting  is  only  a  local  sport  in  the  British 
Islands  ;  the  otter  being  scarce  now,  and  confined  to  par¬ 
ticular  districts.  The  hounds  used  for  hunting  this 
creature  are  of  a  peculiar  breed,  somewhat  resembling 
small  fox-hounds,  with  a  strain  of  the  Skye  terrier  in 
them — ragged-looking  fellows,  with  hairy  muzzles  and 
rough  coats.  Of  course,  horses  are  not  used  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  otter,  which  trusts  for  safety  chiefly  to 
its  superior  powers  of  swimming  and  diving.  The 
otter-hunters  carry  spears,  and  the  sport  in  general  has 
a  sort  of  savage  association  about  it,  carrying  one  back 
to  the  skin-clad  javelin-men  of  ancient  days. 

Firm  of  muscle  and  sound  of  digestion  are  those  old 
English  fox-hunters,  who  pass  half  their  time  in  the 
open  air,  neither  drink  nor  smoke  before  breakfast,  and 
live  on  the  best  of  beef,  bread,  and  port  wine.  Re¬ 
cently  some  two  or  three  specimens  of  this  class  have 
passed  away,  leaving  to  the  providers  of  “  Nimrod 
literature”  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  way  of  biographical 
reminiscence  and  anecdote.  Among  these  departed 
heroes  of  the  hunting-field  was  the  late  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes,  whose  breakfiist  on  a  hunting  morn,  as  described 
by  his  biographer,  was  a  wonder  in  its  way.  Taking  a 
shoulder  of  cold  roast  mutton,  he  would  cut  it  into 
great  “  chunks,”  and  these  he  would  immerse,  fat  and 
all,  in  a  huge  bowl  of  milk.  To  this  he  would  add  a 
good-sized  apple-pie,  cut  up  in  pieces  to  suit,  and  then 
he  would  make  short  work  of  the  mess  with  a 
spoon. 

I  have  no  desire  to  combat  modern  theories  on  the 
subject  of  gastronomy  and  the  hygiene  of  food,  but  I 
will  add  that  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  was  never  known  to  have 
had  a  day’s  illness  during  his  life,  and  that  he  was 
eighty-six  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  when  he  “  went  to 
earth 
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AN  INDIAN  EDITOR’S  RUBBISH-BASKET. 


ACAT.CUTTA  baboo,  through  the  inadvertence  or 
dishonesty  of  a  native  clerk,  at  a  railway  terminus, 
happened  to  receive  insufficient  change  for  a  rupee. 
Irritated  by  the  loss  of  three-halfpence,  he  straightway 
writes  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  local  papers,  charging 
his  fellow-countrymen  with  fraud  and  embezzlement, 
and  requesting  a  “  world-wide  celebrity  for  such  nefa¬ 
rious  transaction.”  Passing  from  particulars  to  generals, 
he  thus  rails  in  good  set  terms  at  the  turpitude  of  the 
Bengalees  as  a  people : — 

“  CLing  led  to  a  f»rcat  important  sulyect  on  tlio  cliaractcristip  of 
the  Bengalees  of  the  present  time,  I  In-g  leave  to  inform  you  that 
if  any  one  wishes  to  examine  it  link  alter  link  he  will  find  that, 
though  the  devclopement  of  iHlueation  is  greatly  inereasing,  yet  to 
the  thorough  ehango  of  their  eharaeter  from  deeeitfulness  to  iiijritrht- 
ucss  is  at  a  distanee,  and  though  some  of  them  charge  Sir  M.  WMls 
with  severity  and  insult  at  his  calling  ‘  the  Beng.ilees  are  forgers,’ 
it  is  methink  only  through  national  pride  they  do  so.  Sir,  if  the  few 
Braiims”  (Hind(X>  Reformers),  “the  glory  of  their  eomitry,  lie 
excepted  from  the  mass,  there  would  be  few  or  no  Bengalee  that  can 
be  called  righteous  and  men  of  word;  and  to  my  great  sorrow  I  find 
(as  a  Bengalee)  that  in  the  common  people  of  the  country  righteous¬ 
ness  is  a  hint  of  insult,  though  I  must  not  omit  that  there  are  some 
whose  minds  are  enlightened  by  the  light  of  eilucation.  Perquisite 
is  considered  by  them  ns  a  right  income  and  a  just  gain  by  what¬ 
ever  unjust  means  acquirctl,  whatever  cruel  method.  They  have  no 
mercy  on  that  particular.  They  can,  if  circumstance  allow,  squeeze 
money  from  the  lowest  Cooly  ”  (labourer)  “  who  acquires  with  hardest 
labour.” 

The  allusion  to  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells  demands  a  few 
words  of  explanation.  No  man  ever  strove  more  honestly 
or  assiduously  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  native 
society — and  also  of  the  European  trading  community — 
in  Calcutta  than  did  that  learned  judge  during  the  too 
brief  space  of  time  he  occupied  a  seat  upon  the  Indian 
bench.  It  has  been  objected, indeed,  and  with  some  truth, 
that  he  was  apt  at  times  to  become  declamatory,  and  to 
sum  up  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  counsel  pleading  for  his 
client  than  of  a  strictly  impartial  and  even-minded  judge. 
This  defect,  however,  leaned  to  virtue’s  side,  for  it  sprang 
from  generous  impulses,  from  a  horror  of  all  that  is 
mean  and  degrading,  and  from  a  sincere  and  hearty  love 
of  all  that  is  manly,  truthful,  and  upright.  Few  English 
judges  in  India,  therefore,  have  been  more  violcrrtly 
abused,  or  more  warmly  admired,  than  Sir  Mordaunt 
Wells.  It  so  happened  that  he  had  many  opportunities, 
which  he  never  failed  to  turn  to  excellent  account, 
of  exposing  and  castigating  the  characteristic  vices  of 
the  social  system  of  Calcutta.  The  narrow-minded  sel¬ 
fishness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers,  the  reckless  over¬ 
trading  and  the  gambling  propensities  of  the  lower 
mercantile  class,  the  lax  morality  of  military  circles  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  shadow  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  and, 
above  all,  the  proneness  of  even  well-to-do  natives  to 
forgery  and  false  swearing,  by  turns  came  under  his 
judicial  cognizance,  and  called  forth  his  unsparing  con¬ 
demnation.  But  so  manifest  was  his  honesty  of  purpose, 
so  palpable  his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  that  long  before 
his  retirement  from  the  bench.  Sir  Mordaunt  had  secured 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  good  men,  and  even  the 
bad  were  ashamed  to  murmur  against  his  adverse  judg¬ 


ments.  The  Bengalees  themselves  at  last  came  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  his  severity  towards  their  favourite  fail¬ 
ing  was  intended  for  their  good,  and  a  farewell  address, 
expressive  of  deep  regret  at  his  departure,  was  presented 
to  him  before  he  left  Calcutta  by  the  most  influential 
representatives  of  native  public  opinion.  Among  the 
bigoted  Hindoos  there  xvere  of  course  a  few  who  never 
ceased  to  inveigh  against  this  able  and  upright  judge,  and 
who  protested  to  the  very  last  against  the  presentation 
of  any  sort  of  testimonial.  Such,  however,  were  not 
the  views  or  sentiments  of  the  better-educated  natives, 
and,  least  of  all,  of  the  University  students.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  written  by  a  young  man  of  good  family, 
who  was  studying  for  the  bar,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  light  in  which  Sir  Mordaunt  was  re¬ 
garded  by  Young  Bengal : — 

“  Sir., — Sir  Jlordauiit  Wells  luas  intended  to  leave  the  Indian 
shore,  and  before  his  departure  a  true  depietiou  of  his  eharaeter  is 
necessary  for  the  justification  of  his  conduct  as  a  Justice.  Scarcidy 
two  years  passed  away  since  he  held  the  elevated  post  the  native 
public  mined  upon  him  a  shower  of  taunts  and  abuses  for  his  sweep- 
ill"  denunciations  of  the  whole  race  as  forffcrcrs  and  jicrjurcrs  because 
a  few  of  them  were  guilty  of  the  crime.  This  propensity  in  a  Justice 
though  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  honor  of  the  Bench  was  first 
ascribed  to  his  inexperience  of  the  native  character.  As  time  flceteil 
away  and  he  became  old  in  the  service  instead  of  being  temperi'd  it 
began  to  exhibit  itself  in  a  more  general  and  violent  aspect.  From 
the  natives  he  turned  his  shafts  of  wholesale  abuses  against  those 
of  his  own  raee  and  condemned  the  guilty  amongst  them  with 
punishnu  nt  as  rigourous  as  what  he  inflicted  to  native  culprits.  The 
native  public  judging  him  only  by  the  actions  instead  of  the  motive 
which  originated  them  referrcil  this  peculiar  trait  in  his  character 
to  the  giddiness  of  his  head  and  proneness  to  anger  at  the  sight  of 
trivial  crime.  But  this  is  a  wrong  interpretation  to  his  eharaeter. 
If  judged  with  an  unjaundieed  eye  instead  of  the  defects  with  which 
they  attempted  to  associate  it,  it  will  exhibit  a  pattern  of  morality 
and  love  of  administering  true  justice.  If  at  times  he  denounced 
the  whole  race  for  the  fault  of  a  few  amongst  them  it  cannot  be 
argued  anything  but  that  he  is  a  great  contemner  of  moral  guilts 
in  the  people  among  whom  he  has  been  sent  to  administer  imjnirtial 
justice.  Xor  it  could  be  inferred  from  any  of  his  decisions  that  he  is 
a  biassed  Justice  for  all  of  them  are  neither  characterised  by  national 
love  nor  race  antagonism.  Throughout  the  time  he  filled  the  Bench 
he  has  been  aetuated  by  the  motive  which  never  did  strike  the  head 
of  his  predecessors,  the  motive  of  intnxlueing  the  moral  tone  and 
dread  for  perjietrating  all  that  is  morally  wrong  among  the  natives. 
In  the  short  time  to  which  his  mission  to  India  was  confined  the 
great  moral  reform  he  introduced  among  the  natives  will  retti'ct  a 
lasting  honor  to  his  name  and  he  will  be  remembered  here  as  long 
as  England’s  sovereignty  will  exist  in  India.  Nothing  will  he  more 
praiseworthy  and  indicative  of  liberalism  amongst  the  right-minded 
natives  if  they  combine  to  present  a  testimonial  to  their  such  kind 
reformer  in  spite  of  the  bow  bows  of  some  brazen  men  who  pretend 
to  represent  the  native  public  even  on  the  peaks  of  the  Ilimalyah.” 

It  must  bo  conceded  that  punctuation  is  one  of  Young 
Bengal’s  very  weak  points.  Full  stops,  and  even  semi¬ 
colons,  are  occasionally  inserted  in  the  right  place,  but 
commas  arc  conspicuously  absent,  or,  at  best,  arc  dis¬ 
tributed  at  haphazard.  As  a  pendant  to  the  above 
valedictory  epistle  may  be  offered  the  following  funeral 
oration  on  the  death  of  Lord  Elgin  : — 

“  The  fate  of  India  is  reverse.  Within  the  course  of  two  years 
she  1ms  to  mourn  for  the  bereivement  of  two  of  her  best  Statesmen 
that  ever  started  from  England  with  a  pure  wish  to  elevate  her  social 
and  moral  condition.  Lord  Canning  scarcely  six  months  passed 
since  he  sat  in  his  vice  regal  post  found  the  blaze  of  mutiny  spread¬ 
ing  havoc  and  carnage  and  threatening  the  utter  destruction  of  tho 
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Hritish  power  in  this  Peninsulnh.  With  spirit  equal  to  the  ealamity 
he  never  ceased  for  a  minute  to  exercise  his  skill  intelligence  and 
ability  for  devisinj'  sonic  successful  measure  for  the  restoration  of 
peace.  After  reconquering  India  and  estahlishiiif'  the  dominion  of 
his  sovereign  throughout  her  jiarts  on  a  solid  and  unshaken  basis  he 
returns  home  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  concert 
and  a  soul  to  ameliorate  the  amdition  of  her  teeming  jiopulation  by 
his  frecjuent  association  with  the  Councils  of  her  Majesty.  But  the 
cherished  tree  of  hope  which  they  considcivd  wouhl  foster  in  the 
colder  latitude  and  hear  sweetest  fruits  for  their  enjoyment  was 
blasted  for  ever  by  the  killing  frost.  To  speak  without  metaphor  all 
the  hopes  of  onwanl  march  to  prosperity  and  civilization  which  they 
entertained  from  his  wide  world  sympathy  died  aw.iy  with  his  death. 
Yet  the  death  of  Lord  Elgin  is  of  a  more  lamentable  nature  ;  it  lia.-t 
awakened  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects.  Lord  Canning  died  by  over  lalxnir  and  exhaustion,  but 
Lord  Elgin  by  a  protracted  illness  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
author  at  the  bloom  of  his  life.  The  very  day  the  ghxmiy  cvcjit 
was  announced  they  thought  themselves  as  if  a  thunderbolt  was 
struck  upon  their  heads  in  the  sunny  and  clear  utmosj)hei‘e.  All  the 
hopes  which  they  entertained  from  the  employment  of  his  extensive 
exiierience  derived  from  his  contact  with  tlie  humanity  of  both  the 
Hemispheres  arc  at  once  dashed  to  the  ground.  It  is  endless  to  dis- 
erilxj  the  utilities  which  the  peoples  of  dill'erent  languages  and 
manners  and  customs  and  usjigcs  would  have  gleaned  if  Heaven 
allowed  him  to  exercise  bis  world  known  experience  and  acknowltKlged 
ability  in  the  field  of  Indian  polities  the  intricacies  of  which  he  so 
completely  mastered  during  the  course  of  two  years.  But  who  has 
command  over  the  will  of  t}o<l,  the  fountains  of  mercy  and  Justice  ? 
VV’hat  He  has  done  is  done  l)cst  for  all  mortals.  Have  faith  upon 
Him  and  the  loss  of  such  a  Statesman  would  of  course  lx*  supplied. 
Now  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  grief  let  all  classes  of  i)eople  that  in¬ 
habit  India,  Hindoos,  Mahomcilans,  .Tews  and  Europeans  all  sympa¬ 
thise  with  Lady  Elgin  who  has  been  struck  lone  in  this  foreign 
land.” 

The  imposition  of  a  licence  tax  on  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions,  though  a  necessary  evil,  was  regarded  with  no 
small  disfavour  by  the  native  community,  who  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  averse  to  the  unfruitful  disbursement  of 
money.  They  were  not  less  annoyed  at  the  simultaneous 
enhancement  of  the  house-rate  for  municipal  purposes, 
and  bitterly  complained  that  they  received  no  fair  return 
for  their  beloved  rupees  in  the  shape  of  better  roads, 
superior  lighting  of  the  streets,  and  improved  drainage. 
These  complaints  were  certainly  not  unfounded,  for  no 
city  in  the  civilised  world  can  be  worse  than  Calcutta  as 
to  the  unevenness  of  its  thoroughfares,  or  the  filth  and 
obscurity  of  the  native  quarter.  Hardly  a  day  passed 
without  letters  pouring  in  to  point  out  the  negligence  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  clamouiing  for  redress. 
Here  is  a  specimen  drawn  at  random  from  a  bundle  of 
similar  productions : — 

“  Sir, — It  is  very  unjust,  that  we  natives,  who  arc  to  pay  the  same 
tax  with  the  Europeans,  shall  not  enjoy  equal  advantages.  In  greater 
part  of  the  native  quarter,  there  is  no  gas-light,  save  the  glimmering 
of  those  livid  flames,  the  roads  arc  in  so  bad  a  condition,  that  in 
many  places,  carriages  cannot  pass  with  ease,  and  a  gentleman  can¬ 
not  walk  there  without  spoiling  his  clothes  and  shoes.  Are  we  to 
pay  tax  for  the  luxury  ot  the  hurra  sidiibs  ”  (great  gentlemen)  “  of 
Chowringhi”  (the  Hyde  Park  of  Calcutta)  ?  “  Let  not  any  European 
cherish  the  mistaken  notion,  th;it  I  have  any  malignant  feeling  to¬ 
wards  any  of  his  chiss.  I  require  simple  justice  to  the  natives.” 

Another,  who  signs  himself  “  Indian  Subject,”  writes 
in  much  the  same  strain  of  a  particular  street,  in  which, 
he  says,  “  it  is  difficult  even  to  perceive  men’s  existence 
of  a  yard’s  distance  from  each  other  — 

“  Tliis  scene,”  he  continues,  “  immediately  led  me  to  conclude  that 
the  British  Government  has  thrown  that  (piartcr  in  to  oblivion  or  it 
is  no  further  under  its  control,  had  it  been  so  I  would  say  that  it 
would  never  have  been  in  such  a  state ;  after  words  I  was  astonished 
to  learn  from  one  of  my  friends  in  that  Lane  on  my  question, 
that  sevend  application  for  that  purpose  has  proved  inetltetually. 
And  on  the  other  hand  I  was  much  astonished  to  be  informed  that 
there  are  two  Tax-collecting  Sircars  in  such  neglected  quarter  who 


even  do  not  allow  the  residents  to  stop  the  payment  of  their  Bills  for 
a  day  or  two  at  their  inconveuiency ;  for  all  this  I  could  not  help 
but  draw  my  pen  to  your  Journal  for  the  infonnation  of  the  Calcutta 
Muuici])al  Commissioners  and  also  for  the  membe’rs  of  the  Municipal 
Committee  to  think  of  the  Tax  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the 
subjects.” 

Yet  another  complains,  and  promises  “  the  affection 
and  good  will  of  the  subjects  at  large”  in  return  for  the 
insertion  of  his  tale  of  woe  : — 

“On  Friiky  last,”  he  begins,  “at  7  p.m.  just  after  the  r.'.in  had 
subsided,  I  was  necessitated  to  pass  the  road  leading  to  I’uthouria 
Cdiaut  and  though  on  former  one  or  two  occasions  I  had  well  ex- 
pcriencetl  of  the  bad  nature  of  the  same,  yet  the  public  road  being 
as  fair  as  Eden  tempted  me  to  enter  it  without  fear  or  distrust,  but 
I  bad  no  sooner  trodden  it  for  5  or  6  yards  than  I  fell  into  the  gulf 
of  Tartarus ;  in  truth,  the  wide  gaping  of  the  road  overgorged  with 
dirt  not  only  swallowixl  my  8ho(  s,  l)esmearcd  my  clothes  with  un¬ 
bearable  filth  &c.,  but  even  forsaking  the  former  there,  I  found  ex¬ 
treme  diftieulty  (like  Bunyan  in  the  Slough  of  Despond)  to  extricate 
myself  from  the  horrid  ditch.  Is  the  Government  blind  to  such 
obstructions  in  roads,  or  is  the  happiness  of  the  native  subjects 
(which  the  present  Government  boasts  as  its  ultimate  aim)  beneath 
its  notice,  because  natives  are  concerned,  is  a  mystery  which  I  can¬ 
not  solve.  At  home  we  are  thoroughly  vexed  with  lueome  Tax, 
Lighting  Tax,  and  lastly  Licence  Tax ;  at  abroad  the  worst  state 
of  the  roails  troubles  us  sore.  Alas,  for  us !  no  case  at  home  or 
abroad.” 

But  these  outpourings  of  sorrow  and  indignation  are 
milk-and-water  effusions  compared  with  the  effervescing 
wrath  of  a  fourth  correspondent,  who  declares  that  “the 
walkers,  when  on  the  way,  cannot  refrain  from  invoking 
the  mercy  of  God  upon  them  (the  municipal  commis¬ 
sioners),  either  by  removing  those  w’ho  are  partial  to 
them,  or  by  giving  light  to  their  eyes,  that  they  may 
see  the  one  as  the  other.” 

“  WHiy  the  native  quarters,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  are  so  neglected, 
is  a  question  requires  no  uncommon  intellect  to  solve.  Is  it  that  the 
natives  arc  hlaek,  therefore  they  should  be  dealt  darkly  by  tbe 
whites  f  Is  it  that  they  have  the  jialienee  of  Curtius  to  endure 
every  sort  of  injustice  and  male-treatment  ?  All  the  Natives  do  not 
equally  sutt’er  from  these  wants.  It  is  the  poor  and  the  wretehed 
that  grievously  sull’er  from  the  bad  roads  and  nasty  drains.  The 
rich,  the  favourite  sons  of  the  skies,  live  in  storied  houses,  move  in 
fine  and  flying  carriages,  and  breathe  the  pure  and  pertumtd  airs. 
On  the  other  hand  the  poor,  the  curses  of  the  sky,  no  better  than 
the  scum  of  earth,  arc  doomed  to  wade  thi'ough  the  mire,  live  in  the 
dark  dungeons  below  and  breathe  in  the  jioisonous  air  which  is  the 
notorious  pioneer  of  long  home  and  misery.  It  is  by  the  will  of  tlio 
Almighty  only  that  their  race  is  not  yet  upnxded  from  the  earth. 

.  .  i  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will,  like  the  great  luminary, 
take  up  your  sure  quills  in  behalf  of  the  poors,  for  relieving  them 
from  the  inconvenience  of  the  roads  and  the  unhealthy  and  feverisii 
stench  of  the  dniins.” 

A  correspondent  who  adopts  the  signature  of  “  New 
Moon,”  after  inveighing  against  the  municipafity,  re¬ 
marks  that  “  so  many  darts  of  censure  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  new  corporation,  that  they  would  ere  long 
have  been  invulnerable,  had  they  not  come  under  the 
denomination  of  mortals  -,  and  it  is  not  a  very  easy  task 
for  us  to  discover  wherein  their  invulnerability  lies.” 
“  It  is  only,”  he  continues,  “  an  Editor,  a  distinguished, 
foresighte'd,  and  an  acute  Editor,  who  can  be  cognizant 
of  this  secret,  and  if  ever  a  man  had  anything  to  com¬ 
plain  of  against  the  municipality  of  the  town,  the  best 
quarter  he  can  have  recourse  to  is  an  Editor  of  the  above 
description.”  Having  thus  secured  the  grateful  ear  of 
the  Editor,  he  complains  of  holes  in  a  certain  road  being 
half-a-cubit  deep,  or  filled  up  with  large  fragments  ot 
brick,  “  instead  of  being  repaired  according  to  the 
famous  maxim  of  the  Duke  of  Rochester  in  the  time 
of  England’s  headless  king. — Thorough." 
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On  the  subject  of  libel,  newspaper  correspondents  in 
India  entertain  the  haziest  notions,  and  this  applies  to 
Europeans  as  well  as  to  natives.  One  of  the  latter  was 
furiously  irate  and  abusive  because  a  letter  was  rejected 
in  which  he  charged  a  well-known  medical  man  with 
deliberately  murdering  the  poor  as  soon  as  he  had  “  ex¬ 
torted  all  their  goods  and  rupees  to  fill  his  own  maw.” 
“  It  is  vain,”  he  added,  “  to  impose  an  Income-tax  in  a 
country  depeopled  by  such  arts,  deception,  and  cupidity.” 
Another  correspondent  describes  a  case  which  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  come  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  gives 
the  names  of  the  patient  and  his  two  medical  attendants 
“  for  general  notoriety,  and  the  better  striking  of  terror 
into  quack  Esculapiuses.”  “  The  wretched  silly  patient,” 
he  writes,  “  instead  of  the  alleviation  he  expected,  found 
himself  worse  day  by  day  since  he  swallowed  their  medi¬ 
cines.  Ultimately  his  case  turned  out  worst ;  the  whole 
blood  started  to  his  brain  ;  the  pulsation  completely  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  amidst  the  loud  shrieks  of  bewailing  of 
his  surrounding  relatives,  he  snored  under  hard  breath¬ 
ing,  a  most  pitiable  spectacle,  till  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body.”  The  non-insertion  of  this  slightly 
libellous  communication  was  pleasantly  ascribed  to 
“  bribery,  corruption,  and  the  fawning  servility  upon 
the  rich  and  high-placed.”  A  third  correspondent,  who 
had  failed  to  pass  a  test  examination,  imputes  all  sorts 
of  disgraceful  motives  to  the  head  examiner,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  “this  fiery  ordeal  was  so  constructed  that 
applicants  had  no  other  aid  than  that  which  could  be 
derived  from  their  own  cranes.”  It  was  intimated,  he 
says,  to  the  candidates,  that  “  whoever  had  the  happy 
art  of  entering  into  what  Byron  used  to  call  longueurs, 
or  of  using  language  similar  in  construction  to  what 
Dr.  Johnson  used  on  the  occasion  of  his  requesting  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  would  have  the  best  chance  of  success.” 

Very  original  law  reports  are  at  times  forwarded  to 
the  English  newspapers,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  so  coarse 
and  defamatory  that  even  the  rubbish-basket  is  too  good 
for  their  accommodation.  The  following  is  a  mild  speci¬ 
men  of  the  sort  of  thing  alluded  to.  It  was  headed, 
“  For  immediate  and  prominent  publication.” 

“  Lately  when  an  investif^tion  was  being  made  into  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  charge  which  was  preferred  against  the  son  of  a  lately  deceased 
printer,  Mr. - was  observed  by  a  professional  gentleman  prompt¬ 

ing  the  defendant  in  his  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him.  No 
sooner  was  this  impropriety  noticed  than  the  magistrote  was  desired 
to  put  the  iutcrlojx;r  under  arrest  until  the  rising  of  the  Court, 
w  hich  was  ordered.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  the  man  was  brought 
up  and  reproached  by  the  Authority,  but  on  his  importuning  that 
ho  was  ignorant  of  the  irrelevant  practice  he  was  released  with  a 
reprimand.  By  this  opportunity  I  might  mention  that  I  never  saw 
a  OTeatcr  scandalous  disposition  manifested  by  the  opposite  sex  than 
1  aid  as  a  spectator  in  the  case  in  question.  An  apprentice  of  the 
late  Madame - ,  a  robust  looking  Amazonian  offspring  of  a  fire¬ 

lock,  took  u{K)n  herself  to  introduce  a  circumstance  as  a  cause  which 
though  untrue  I  know,  or  otherwise  not  haring  the  least  loaning 
in  the  point  at  issue,  evidently  with  the  intent  to  bring  the  parties 
to  disrepute,  made  a  most  scandalous  assertion  which  for  decency 
of  your  paper  and  your  severe  chastity  1  refrain  to  cite  hen>. 
The  witness  was  desired  to  cease  and  told  that  her  statement  had  no 
hearing  at  all  to  the  case  which  was  being  adjudged.  A  more 
appropriate  sequel  than  this  I  could  never  have  wished  for.” 

The  oppressive  conduct  and  the  miserable  inefficiency 
of  the  police  is  a  frequent  and  excusable  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint.  A  fair  specimen  is  here  subjoined : — 

“  Dear  Sir, — This  article  is  earnestly  expected  to  be  inserted 
after  legible  corrections  in  the  nook  of  your  highly  important  and 


much  famed  journal.  It  had  long  been  premeditated  that  the  servile 
malefactors,  especially  the  thieves  and  dacoits  ”  (young  robbers)  “  with 
whom  now-a-days  our  country  is  rife,  should  be  somewhat  checked 
in  their  progress  by  the  combined  efforts  and  vigilance  of  both 
Darogahs  ”  (imlice  inspectors)  “  and  further  additional  Chowkydars  ” 
(constables).  “  The  law  of  Chowkydary  tax  has  been  promulgated, 
and  under  its  load  the  people  are  still  groaning  with  patience  and 
loyal  submission.  Formerly  there  had  been  but  a  couple  of  guards 
at  every  village ;  and  us  soon  us  the  assessment  of  the  tax  commenced, 
immediately  their  number  has  been  inereused  tenfold  of  the  original. 
But  all  in  vain.  However,  it  is  curious  to  remark,-in  spite  of  all 
these  the  thieves  and  roblxjrs  are  still  i)redominant  and  uncontrollable. 
Presently,  a  set  of  jieeuliar  rogui'S,  who  arc  distinctly  neither  the 
thieves  nor  dacoits,  but  represent  the  character  of  both,  carrying 
their  jirediitory  excursions  with  too  much  activity  and  cxi>crtne$s. 
Covertly  armed  with  pouiards  they  enter  into  the  houses  impercep¬ 
tibly  and  if  then  their  approach  is  ajiprehendwl  by  the  households, 
instead  of  recoiling  back  venture  their  defence  by  bringing  out  the 
hidden  wcaiums.  Tims  they  are  as  embodied  terrors  to  the  people, 
the  Chowkydars,  and  the  Darogahs  too.  The  Chowkydars,  though 
punctuid  to  their  guards,  yet  very  careless  and  timid.  We  regret  to 
say  that  our  native  Darogahs  are  too  brave  to  prove  their  own  frail¬ 
ties.  Being  of  feminine  sjjirit  they  fear  to  be,  in  the  night,  out  of 
their  bungalows,  consequently  neglect  the  duties  entrusted  to  them. 
To  verify  this  asstirtion  we  are  apt  to  obsen-c,  for  instance,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Darogiihs  of ”  (name  given),  “  whose  valour  and  ability 

are  so  extensively  great,  as  some  of  the  robbers  have  very  little  hesi¬ 
tation  to  commit  depredations  and  bloodshed  in  some  of  the  houses 
standing  close  to  his  bungalow.  Wlien  the  injured  persons  complain 
to  him  of  their  miseries,  his  decision  after  a  serious  judgement  is  to 
dissuade  them  from  reposing  in  the  night.  Is  it  the  will  of  our 
Municipal  Government  to  harass  the  subjects  with  taxations  and 
also  preventing  them  from  their  nightly  rest  ?  We  think  not.  This 
is  oidy  the  device  of  the  fleshy  Darogahs  void  of  every  good  feeling 
and  spirit.  We  are  in  earnest  hope  that  our  deprecations  shall  in 
some  respect  propitiate  the  higher  authorities  to  alleviate  the  general 
calamities.” 

On  one  occasion,  however,  the  Chowkydars  exhibited 
considerable  pluck  in  attacking  nearly  a  score  of  Sikh 
sepoys  who  had  gone  out  from  Barrackpore  and  plun¬ 
dered  some  villagers  a  few  miles  distant  from  that  mili¬ 
tary  station.  According  to  one  of  the  sufferers — who 
asks,  for  “  a  few  inquisitive  words  from  learned  Mr. 
Editor’s  well-known  flowing  pen  to  the  good  of  the 
suburban  public” — the  ruffians  “satisfied  their  preda¬ 
tory  propensity  in  depriving  2  widow  villagers  and  an 
orphan  of  1 2  years  nearly  of  all  their  landable  pro¬ 
perties  ;  and  to  the  near  death  of  one  of  the  widows, 
who,  on  her  declaration  of  this  exigency  to  the  aid  of 
the  neighbouring  Chowkydars,  she  was  cudgelled  on 
the  head  and  leg,  which  I  think  would  lead  her  to  grave 
most  probably.”  In  the  conflict  that  ensued  between 
the  police  and  the  soldiers,  one  of  the  latter  was  killed, 
whereupon  his  comrades  took  to  flight  and  made  their 
way  to  Barrackpore  with  all  speed. 

The  marriage  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  natu- 
r.ally  gave  birth  to  a  host  of  congratulatory  effusions 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  following  extract  may 
suffice  as  a  sample  : — 

“  Wiat  joj-ful  sight  must  have  been  presented  to  the  eye  of  tlie 
people  of  Loudon  to  see  the  young  Prince  and  Princess  stepping  over 
in  the  Palace  amidst  a  concourse  of  various  ranks  and  stations  of 
lives  shouting  loud  cheers  over  cheers.  The  playing  of  the  bands 
and  the  Piano  excitetl  them  to  dance,  and  pass  the  royal  couple  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  Queen  must  have  been  moving  bright  like  the 
moon  and  giving  every  one  hearty  welcome.’ 

After  all,  these  native  productions  are  certainly  not 
more  absurd  than  the  following  advertisement  inserted 
by  a  European  in  a  Kurrachee  newspaper  : — 

A  Reward. — My  Wife  is  bolted,  leaving  2  blessed  Babbies  for 
me  to  take  care  on.  The  man  who  luis  the  woman,  or  any  other 
man  or  woman,  will  get  Rs.  50  for  taking  the  habbies  away  from  me, 
the  mother  aint  wanted. — Apply  to  J.  N.,  care  of  Kurrachee  Post 
Office. 
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ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 


Although  the  Irish,  on  the  decline  of  the  bardic 
order  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
stated  in  the  preceding  article,  neglected  their  national 
instrument,  the  harp,  the  Welsh,  who  are  said  to  have 
received  the  legacy  of  the  improved  harp  from  Ireland, 
used  every  method  possible  to  increase  the  power  and 
compass  of  that  instrument. 

1  o  go  back  as  far  as  about  two  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  there  was  an  ancient  king  of  Britain, 
the  fifty-sixth  of  his  race,  with  an  unpronounceable  and 
almost  unspellable  name — Blegwoyd  ab  Seisyllt — of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  excelled  all  his  predecessors 
in  the  science  of  music,  being  called,  for  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  skill  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  melody,  “  The 
God  of  Music.”  This  Admirable  Crichton  of  his  art 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  perform  with  equal  skill 
upon  six  dirt’erent  instruments.  His  musical  fame  has 
been  immortalised  in  a  quaint  Provencal  song  : — 

“  Dc  toug  cstrumons  sot  maistrio 
Si  sot  do  touto  chiintcrie, 

Mult  sot  dc  lais,  mult  sot  dc  notes. 

Do  vieles  sot  et  dc  rote 
Dc  li.arpo  sot  ct  dechorum, 

Dc  lire,  ct  dc  psaltcriura : 

For  cc  qu’il  ot  do  chant  tel  sens, 

Disoient  la  gent  on  son  temps, 
u’il  cst  dieux  des  jonglieurs, 
t  dieux  dc  tons  lea  chautoours.” 

Thus  rendered  : — 

”  lie  every  instrument  could  play. 

And  in  sweetest  manner  sing ; 

Chanting  forth  each  kind  of  lay, 

To  the  sound  of  pipe  or  string. 

He  to  psaltry,  viol,  lute, 

Harp,  erwth,  and  lyre  could  tuneful  sing ; 

And  so  sweet  was  cv’ry  note 

When  ho  touch’d  the  trembling  string, 

That  with  love  and  zeal  inflam’d. 

All  who  join’d  the  list’ning  throng. 

Him  with  ecstasy  proclaim’d 
God  of  minstrels,  god  of  song.” 

To  sing  to  the  harp  seems  to  have  been  in  those  early 
times  an  accomplishment  necessary  to  a  perfect  prince 
and  complete  hero. 

The  first  musician,  or  bard,  was  the  eighth  officer  in 
dignity  at  the  court  of  the  "Welsh  king,  his  place  in  the 
royal  hall  being  reserved  next  to  the  steward  of  the 
household.  Dr.  Burney  says  somewhat  severely,  writing 
on  the  early  minstrels  : — “  The  first  Greek  musicians 
were  gods,  the  second  heroes,  the  third  bards,  the 
fourth  beggars.”  He  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
during  the  early  period  of  the  introduction  of  music  in 
all  countries,  it  was  the  novelty  and  wonderment  of  the 
thing  that  caught  the  admiration  of  its  hearers,  but  that 
as  musicians  increased,  and  the  art  came  to  be  regarded 
as  easier  of  acquisition,  they  lost  their  favour,  and  from 
being  seated  high  up  at  the  tables  of  kings  and  helped  to 
the  first  cut,  vtaxQ  gradiully  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  state  till  they  came  gradually  to  be  regarded  and 
actually  described  as  “  rogues  and  vag.abonds,”  thus 
affording  a  painfully  practical  illustration  of  the  well- 
known  proverb  that  “  Familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  In 
an  old  statute  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  enacted. 


“  That  if  any  of  the  persons  calling  themselves  fiddlers 
or  musicians  shall  at  any  time  play,  fiddle,  or  make 
music  in  any  inn,  tavern,  or  alehouse,  or  shall  at  any 
time  be  taken  proffering  themselves,  or  desiring,  or  en¬ 
treating  any  to  hear  them  play  or  make  music  in  any  ot 
the  places  aforesaid,  they  shall  be  adjudged  and  declared 
to  be  rogues,  v.agaborids,  and  sturdy  beggars.” 

This  gradual  falling  off  of  the  favour  and  adulation 
heaped  upon  travelling  minstrels  and  musicians  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  evinced  in  our  days,  at  all  events  as  far  as 
foreign  vocalists  and  instrumentalists  are  concerned. 
Can  this  find  an  explanation  in  the  fitet  that  it  is  with 
music  as  with  some  other  things ; — 

“  The  less  the  public  understond. 

The  mere  they  admire  the  sleight  of  band  ?”  (or  voice.) 

To  return  to  our  Welsh  bards  and  harps.  The  bards 
were  originally  an  appendage  of  the  Druidical  hierarchy, 
which  was  divided  into  three  classes — priests,  philoso¬ 
phers,  and  poets.  In  a  poetical  description  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
general,  Caractacus,  these  three  distinctive  orders  are 
thus  alluded  to  : — 

“  The  brotherhood  (the  Druids) 

Possess  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  while  on  the  left  ! 

Reside  the  sage  oracles  (philosophers) ;  yonder  grots 
Are  tenanted  by  bards,  who  nightly  thence, 

Robed  in  their  flowing  robes  of  innocent  white. 

Descend,  with  harps  tliat  glitter  to  the  moon. 

Hymning  immortal  strains.” 

It  was  ever  the  honourable  office  of  the  bards  of 
Britain  to  sing  to  the  harp,  alike  at  their  nuptials  and 
funeral  obsequies,  at  their  games,  and  at  the  head  of 
their  armies,  the  praises  of  those  who  had  signalised 
themselves  by  virtuous  and  heroic  actions.  These 
renowned  minstrels  are  spoken  of  by  the  gre.at  Roman 
historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  “  composers  of  melodics 
called  bards,  who  sing  to  instruments,  like  lyres,  pane¬ 
gyrical  or  invective  strains,  and  who  are  held  in  such 
reverence  that  when  two  armies  prepared  for  battle  have 
cast  their  darts,  and  drawn  their  swords,  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  interposition  of  the  bards,  they  immediately 
desist.  Thus,  even  among  the  rude  barbarians,  wrath 
gives  place  to  wisdom,  and  Mars  to  the  Muses.” 

Another  old  writer  speaks  of  the  Celts  as  always 
carrying  “  to  battle  with  them  people  whom  they  main¬ 
tain  as  parasites,  who  celebr.ite  their  praises,  cither 
before  the  crowd  which  is  assembled  together,  or  before 
any  individual  who  may  be  interested  in  these  eulogies. 
Their  singers  they  call  bards,  that  is  to  say,  poets  who 
publish  the  praises  of  eminent  men  with  songs.” 

These  songs,  or  rather  strings  of  verses,  were  gene¬ 
rally  composed  in  the  form  of  a  triplet,  stanza,  or  verse 
of  three  lines,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Etiglyi  M'lhvr^ 
or  the  warriors’  songs.  I'hey  were  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  in  an  uninterrupted  tradition  of 
many  centuries.  The  following,  translated  from  the 
origin.al  Celtic,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of 
the  species,  the  stanzas  being  ingeniously  contrived  so 
that  the  last  line  or  tag,  italicised  also  in  the  original, 
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shall  embody  a  familiar  axiom,  or  moral  sentiment, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  their  relation  to  the  fore¬ 
going  lines  is  not  very  palpable  : — 

“  In  the  oah’s  hiph  tow’riup  grove 
Dwells  the  liberty  1  love — 

Lahhlers  from  thy  trust  remove. 

“  FreeJum  by  my  fide,  I  sweep 
Through  the  osik-prove,  dark  and  deep— 

From  a  maid  thy  cotuiscl  keep. 

“  Liberty  I  seek,  and  have, 

Where  preen  birchen  branches  wave  — 

A'cep  a  secret  from  a  kiiaee. 

“  Snov.-  a  robe  o'er  hanikts  flings; 

In  the  wood  the  raven  sings  — 

Too  much,  sleep  no  pii'fil  Lriuris. 

“  See  the  forest  white  with  snows ! 

Hark!  the  storm  of  winter  blows — 

Future  beyond  learidiiy  yocs. 

“  When  the  mountain  snow  is  spread, 
f^tags  l  ive  sunny  vales  to  tread — 
l  ain  is  .'  ji  rotc  fur  the  dead. 

“  Fleet  th  '  stag  on  mountain  snow ; 

Hinds  through  ashen  branches  blow  — 

A  staff' s  the  prop  of  age  Iclow.* 

“Fair  the  moon’s  resplendent  bow 
Shining  on  the  mountain  snow — 

1‘eace  the  wicked  never  know. 

“  ’Jlid  the  snow  green  woodbines  ri.e ; 

All  are  bound  by  nature’s  ties  — 

Anger  dwells  not  with  the  wise.” 

^Valci  has  been  always  famous  for  its  proverbs 
among  them  may  be  cited  a  string  on  the  subject  of 
beverages  : — 

“  lie  that  would  be  n)on-y — drink  wine ! 

Ho  that  Would  bo  strong— drink  ale ! 

He  that  would  be  healthy— drink  mead  "’ 

Another  of  these  triplets  is  on  “  The  Three  Things 
Proper  fur  a  ISlan  to  Have  in  his  llou  e  — 

“  A  virtuous  wife. 

His  cushion  in  bis  chair. 

And  his  harp  in  tuiic." 

These  traditional  verses  were  never  committed  to 
writing  from  two  motives — the  strengthening  their 
intellectual  faculty  of  memory,  and  keeping  their  own 
knowledge,  which  had  a  tinge  of  the  mysterious  about 
it,  sacred  from  the  profane  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The 
Druids  and  bards  were  not  only  the  musicians  of  the 
ancient  people  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  but  the  divines, 
philosophers,  legislators,  and  prophets.  They  com¬ 
posed  the  hymns  for  the  use  of  the  temples,  and  accom¬ 
panied  them  with  their  harps,  and  wrote  songs  on  the 
valiant  actions  of  illustrious  warriors  in  heroic  verse, 
which  they  also  chanted  to  these  instruments,  and  were, 
consequently,  the  national  historians. 

“Ye  sacred  bards,  that  to  your  harps’  melodious  strings 
Sung  th’  ancient  hero's  deeds  (the  monuments  of  kings).’’ 

Some  of  these  war  songs  are  most  beautiful,  and  the 
laments  for  those  mown  down  in  the  crimson  harvest  of 
battle  touchingly  pathetic.  Here  is  a  specimen  verse  of 
one ; — 

“To  Ccit'.raeih’s  vale,  in  glittering  row, 

Twice  two  hundred  warriors  go ; 

Kvery  wairior’s  manly  neck 
Chains  of  regal  honour  deck, 

Wreathed  in  many  a  golden  link  : 

From  the  golden  cup  they  drink 

•  'The  litoral  rendering  of  this  old  Cimbriiin  proverb  is— “  A  staff's 
the  third  foot  of  old  age. 


“  Nectar,*  that  the  bees  produce, 

Or  the  grape’s  cxiatic  juice. 

Flushed  with  mirth  and  hoix’  they  burn ; 

Hut  none  from  Catiracth’s  vale  return, 

Save  Aeron  brave  and  Conan  strong 
(Hurt-ling  through  the  bloody  throng). 

And  1,  tlio  meanest  of  them  all. 

That  live  to  weep,  and  sing  their  fall.’’ 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  glance  at  these 
wonderful  men,  whose  character  was,  in  a  measure, 
sacred,  and  who  were  tlie  depositaries  of  the  literature 
and  art  of  their  country,  for,  as  it  has  been  well  ob¬ 
served,  the  ancients  had  bards  before  books.  One  of  the 
finest  and  most  noted  of  the  British  bards  was  the 
princely  Idywarch  Hen,  or  l.lywarch  the  Aged,  famed 
alike  for  his  genius  and  misfortunes.  He  was  the  father 
of  four-and-twenty  goodly  sons,  all  invested  with  the 
golden  ierque,  the  aircient  badge  of  British  nobility. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  killed  in  the  unfortunate  wars 
with  the  Saxons,  and  their  royal  father  retired  to  a  hut 
at  Aber  Ciog,  in  North  Wales,  to  soothe  with  his  harp 
and  give  vent  in  elegiac  poetry  to  the  sorrows  of  his 
old  age,  which  was  spun  out  to  nearly  the  age  of  1 50. 

It  was  when  Wales  became  finally  an  English  pro¬ 
vince  or  appanage  that  its  inhabitants  gradually  forgot 
their  former  favourite  subjects  of  war  and  terrors,  and 
confined  the  subjects  of  their  poems  and  ballads  to  love, 
and  the  passions  so  closely  allied  to  it  of  pity  and  sot  row. 
What  mainly  contributed  to  keep  alive,  under  every 
species  of  discouragement,  the  musical  and  poetical 
feeling  among  the  Welsh,  was  probably  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  their  natural  and  primitive  spirit  of  hospitality 
and  social  mirth,  leading  them  continually  to  assemble 
together,  not  only  to  partake  of  their  favourite  national 
beverage,  but  also  to  dance  and  sing  to  the  strains  of 
the  harp,  erwth,  and  pipes.  It  was  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1100  that  the  first  Eisteddved,  or  gathering  of  the 
bards  of  different  countries  for  amicable  rivalry  in  the 
twin  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  took  place,  one  of  their 
native  princes,  being  partial  to  the  music  of  Ireland, 
having  invited  over  some  of  the  bards  and  harpers  of 
that  country  to  contest  the  palm  of  superiority  with  their 
Welsh  brethren,  a  musical  congress  that,  originating 
more  than  700  years  ago,  continues,  as  we  know,  to  be 
held  triennially  at  our  own  day,  and  at  which  some  of 
the  leading  musicians  of  the  sister  countries  are  proud 
to  compete. 

The  musical  instruments  formerly  used  in  Wales  differ 
as  much  from  those  of  other  nations  as  does  their  poetry. 
The  principal  among  them  arc — the  telyti,  or  harp  ;  the 
cr=ivih ;  the  plhg:))-!!,  or  horn-pipe,  from  which  the  dances 
called  hornpipes  probably  derived  their  name  originally 
on  account  of  their  being  played  upon  the  horn-pipe  ; 
the  iabvjrdd,  tabret,  or  drum ;  and  tharorn-budiu,  cornet, 
or  bugle-horn. 

The  harp,  the  queen  of  all  musical  instruments,  as 
the  violin  is  the  king,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient, 
as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  frequent  allusion  to  it  in 
the  record  of  the  sacred  writings  dating  before  the  Flood. 

The  greatest  master  of  the  harp  of  his  day  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  King  David,  which  accomplished  prince  united 
in  his  own  person  to  their  highest  extent  the  gifts  of 
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poetry  and  music.  The  instrument  on  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  perform,  and  on  which  he  played  before 
Saul,  was  one  made  of  the  wood  of  the  algum-tree,  a 
species  of  fine  cedar.  It  was  a  ten-stringed  instrument 
of  a  triangular  form,  the  strings  of  which  were  stretched 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  whose  hollow  part, 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  was  at  the  bottom  ;  it  was 
played  upon  at  the  top  with  the  fingers. 

'I'he  harp  of  the  Ancient  Britons  is  alluded  to  by  very 
early  historians,  one  of  whom  says,  speaking  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country — “  'I'he  bards  sang 
of  the  exploits  of  valiant  heroes  in  sweet  tunes  adapted 
to  the  melting  notes  of  the  melodious  harp.”  In  a  code 
of  ancient  Welsh  laws  the  harp  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  indispensable  accomplishments  for  a  gentleman, 
and  three  distinct  harps  are  enumerated  as  allowed  by 
law,  thus  : — 

1.  The  harp  of  the  king  ; 

2.  'rhe  harp  of  a  Doctor  of  hlusic  ; 

3.  'i'he  harp  of  a  gentleman. 

The  two  first  were  valued  at  1 20  pence  each,  and  t’nc 
tuning-key  at  24  pence.  The  harp  of  a  gentleman  or 
baron  was  valued  at  6o  pence,  and  its  tuning-key  at 
12  pence. 

A  further  proof  of  the  respect  and  veneration  in  which 
the  harp  was  in  former  times  held  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  to  pledge  one  was  held  to  be  an  unworthy  and 
disgraceful  act. 

From  instances  like  these  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  possessed  the  harp 
prior  to  any  nation,  the  Hebrews  excepted. 

For  delicate  and  varied  expression  the  harp  is  cer¬ 
tainly  without  a  riv.al.  As  a  Welsh  bard  has  written  of 
his  native  instrument : — 

“  oil,  harp !  witliiii  thy  ma^ic  coIO 
Li  , 'lit  airy  glue  and  pleasure  dwells, 

And  gentle  rapture  rings ; 

While  clear-voiced  echo  sends  around 
The  heavenly  gale  of  tuneful  sound 
From  all  th’  according  strings.” 

"While  another  bard,  who  flourished  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  has  uttered  the  following  droll 
apostrophe  to  the  Irish  harp,  which,  as  well  as  the 
"Welsh  lyre,  seems,  according  to  him,  to  have  greatly 
degenerated  at  this  period  : — 

“  Grant,  bounteous  God,  that  the  blessings  may  dawn 
of  the  mirthf  ul  manners  of  Wales  in  times  of  yore  !  The 
choicest  spot ;  a  fair  garden  for  the  enjoyment  of  life 
thou  wert  whilst  the  time  of  Ckra  continued,  and  the 
learning  of  the  good  old  Cymri !  Now,  alas  !  cold  the 
news  ;  there  is  a  noisy  strumming  among  us  of  dismal 
crazy-sided  harps,  or  leathern  wickets.  David  had  not 
one  string  from  dead  sheep  ;  long  prosper  the  fliith. 
The  minstrels  of  the  serious  prophet  David,  with  all 
the  cunning  of  their  divination,  never  formed  one  harp 
exquisitely  jaleasing,  but  of  shiny  hair  ;  yet  how  pure 
the  song  !  Wise  is  the  easy  and  sprightly  description 
of  the  harp  strung  with  glossy  black  hair.  The  hair- 
strung  harp,  a  worthy  gift,  by  the  bounty  of  Heaven, 
which  came  complete  to  David,  and  was,  and  hence¬ 
forth  shall  continue  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  an 
ample  thought !  till  the  day  of  doom ;  awful  contem¬ 
plation  !  There  is  none  who  would  wish  for  life  among 
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us,  should  he  be  skilled  in  music,  for  there  is  nothing 
but  the  din  of  this  leathern  harp  (fie  on  the  office ! ), 
prosperous  it  shall  not  be,  played  with  a  horny  nail  of 
unpleasant  form ;  only  the  graceless  bears  it.  For  a 
learner,  it  will  be  difficult  in  a  month  to  put  it  in  tune. 
It  is  the  murmur  of  young  sprawling  crows,  a  pleasing 
brood  affected  by  the  rain.  Having  an  ardent  thirst  for 
perfection,  I  loved  not  its  button-covered  trough,  nor  its 
music,  nor  its  yellowish  colour,  nor  its  gaudiness,  nor 
its  unconnected  angle,  nor  its  bending  pillar ;  it  is  the 
vile  that  loves  it.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  eight 
fingers,  ugly  is  the  swell  of  its  belly,  with  its  canvas 
smock  ;  its  trunk  and  its  hoarse  sound  were  but  formed 
for  an  age-worn  Saxon.  It  is  the  noiie  of  a  lame  goose 
amongst  the  corn  ;  a  squealing,  foolish  Irish  witch  ;  it 
is  the  rumbling  of  the  mill-stream  of  crazy  leap,  and 
like  the  shrieking  wry-necked  hare  ;  it  is  the  wooden 
sickle  of  a  prude  of  yore,  or  the  tottering  shin  of  an  old 
woman. 

‘  ‘  Let  every  musical  professor,  from  the  English  Marches 
as  fiir  as  Ivlona’s  isle,  learn  to  play  upon  a  fair  harp  with 
jetty  hair ;  and  to  impart  instructions,  as  was  usual  in 
tlte  time  of  our  old  forefathers.  I  proclaim  it !  As  for 
the  other  giftless,  twanging  one,  let  no  disciple  bear  it 
in  the  Lice  of  day.” 

From  which  sweeping  tirade  against  the  harp  then 
getting  into  vogue,  especially  the  old  leather-covered 
ones*  sometimes  used,  it  seems  the  bardic  writer  had  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  harp  strung  with  glossy 
hair,  which  in  former  times  was  curiously  plaited  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  harp  of  the  famous  Welsh  Prince 
Llywelyn  is  thus  described : — 

“  The  harp  of  Llywelyn,  the  prince  most  honoured 
through  ages,  was  completely  filled  with  hair  strings, 
curiously  braided,  to  hymn  golden  praise  to  the  Lord.” 

And  again,  another  minstrel  of  nearly  the  same  period, 
speaking  of  himself  and  his  much-loved  harp,  says : — 

“  If  I  liiive  my  liarp,  I  cure  for  no  more, 

It  is  my  treasure,  I  keep  it  in  .store ; 

For  my  harp  is  made  of  a  good  maro’s  skin  ; 

The  strings  bo  of  hor.sehair,  it  mnketh  a  good  din 
Jly  song,  and  my  voice,  and  my  harp  dotli  agixe. 

Much  like  the  buzzing  of  an  humble  bee.” 

In  early  times  the  single  harp  was  small  and  portable, 
and  rather  confined  in  the  number  of  strings,  one  great 
deficiency  being  that  it  always  had  to  undergo  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  tuning  whenever  the  key  of  the  melody  requi  'ed 
to  be  changed  ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  double  harp, 
or  harp  with  two  rows  of  strings,  was  invented,  which 
supplied  this  deficiency,  and  obviated,  in  a  measure,  the 
difficulty  of  the  accidental  sharps  or  flats,  and  which 
continued  in  use  till  the  invention  of  the  triple  harp,  or 
harp  with  three  rows  of  strings,  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  may  be  remarked,  01  passant,  that  the  Druidical 
bards  had  always  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  the 
triad,  or  number  three. 

The  harp  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  most 
regal  and  majestic  of  instruments.  French  romancists 
have  always  placed  the  harp  in  the  hands  of  their  heroes, 
just  as  the  Greeks  did  the  lyre.  An  old  Gallic  poet, 

*  These  old  “leathern  harp.s,”  as  they  were  designated,  were  very 
rude  in  coustnietion.  The  body  was  hollowed  or  scooped  out  of  a 
jiicce  of  wood,  and  covered  with  an  ox’s  skin,  wliich  was  sown  ex¬ 
tremely  tight  across  the  back ;  and  the  pegs  with  which  the  stringf 
were  screwed  were  made  either  of  bone  or  ivory. 
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nnmcd  Machan,  made  it  the  subject  of  a  poem,  "  Le  Diet 
de  la  Harpe”  (The  Ditty  of  the  Harp),  in  which  he 
averred  that  “  its  courteous  and  gentle  sounds  ”  should 
be  heard  only  by  the  elegant  and  good,  for  that  it  was 
an  instrument  too  exalted  to  be  profaned  in  taverns  or 
places  of  debauchery,  and  should  be  used  only  by 
knights,  esquires,  clerics,  persons  of  rank,  and  ladies 
^viih  plump  and  beaut  '^ul  hands. 

That  the  harp  also  was  held  in  high  estimation  in 
England,  is  evident  from  many  circumstances.  To  quote 
one  among  many  instances,  Shakspeare,  that  high  autho¬ 
rity  in  matters  of  historic  as  well  as  poetic  and  legendary 
lore,  makes  Owen  Glendower,  when  addressing  Hot¬ 
spur,  adduce  his  skill  on  the  harp  as  evidence  of  his 
birth  and  breeding  : — 

“  I  can  speak  Enjflish,  lord,  as  well  as  you, 

For  1  was  trained  up  in  tbo  Euf^tish  Court, 

Wlici-e,  being  yonn^,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty.” 

And  to  go  further  back,  the  eminent  St.  Dunstan,  who 
lived  in  the  tenth  century,  is  described  by  an  historian  of 
his  life  as  being  able,  like  David,  to  “  take  the  psaltery, 
handle  the  organ,  touch  the  cymbal,  and  strike  the  harp. 
And  as  David,  with  his  instrument,  calmed  the  dis¬ 
turbed  spirit  of  Saul,  so  did  Dunstan,  by  his  music, 
exhilarate  the  heart  of  his  prince,  after  his  being  harassed 
by  worldly  cares.  The  saint’s  harp  was,  indeed,  said  to 
be  endued  with  a  miraculous  power  which  that  of  the 
royal  harpist  never  possessed  ;  for  when  suspended  on 
the  wall  of  Dunstan’s  cell,  it  would,  without  the  inter¬ 
position  of  any  visible  hand,  pour  out  the  most  har¬ 
monious  sounds.*  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  more  realistically  on  the  principle  of  the  .^lian  harp, 
so  called  from  Aiiolus,  the  god  of  wind,  because  when 
placed  in  a  window  where  the  wind  can  sweep  through 
its  strings,  the  effect  produced  is  indescribably  beautiful 
and  plaintive. 

While  on  the  subject  of  harps  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  somewhat  plebeian  instrument  known 
as  the  Jews’  harp,  and  so  associated  with  street  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Punch  and  Judy,  is  a  corruption  from  jaws  harp, 
thus  named  from  being  played  only  with  the  mouth. 

•  Upon  the  font  of  the  church  of  Darwent,  in  Kent,  said  to  have 
been  built  about  tbo  year  940,  is  tbo  figure  of  King  David  playing  on 
the  harp,  supposed  to  have  hceu  sculptured  in  the  time  of  Dunstan. 


The  erwth  is  second  in  rank  among  ancient  Welsh  in¬ 
struments,  and  it  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account  or 
its  antiquity,  but  because  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  violin,  by  which  it  has  for 
long  been  entirely  supplanted,  although  the  erwth  was 
itself  of  a  far  more  extended  compass  than  its  now 
fashionable  descendant.  It  took  its  name  from  its  pro¬ 
tuberant  form,  erwth  being  also  a  term  for  a  box  or 
trunk,  as  erwth  balen,  a  salt-box.  The  sound  of  the 
erwth  is  extremely  melodious,  and  the  instrument  was 
frequently  used  as  a  tenor  accompaniment  to  the  harp 
but  it  has  now  become  extremely  rare  in  Wales. 

The  erwth,  crowd,  or  crota,  was  an  invention  of 
the  Britons,  by  whom  it  was  sometimes  called  crotn 
Britamiica,  another  term  for  violin.  The  word  erwth 
gradually  got  corrupted  to  crowd,  in  English,  and  a 
player  on  it  called  a  crowther  or  crowder,  meaning  a 
common  fiddler.  Butler  in  his  Hudibras  makes  use  of 
the  term  in  designation  of  such  : — 

“  I’  tb’  head  of  all  tbis  warlike  rabblo 
Crowders  march’d  expert  and  able.” 

And  again — 

“  His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purebaso, 

Won  in  the  service  of  tbo  Churches ; 

And  by  your  doom  must  be  allowed 
To  be  or  bo  no  more  a  crowd.” 

From  which  it  would  appear  as  if  the  more  moderrs 
and  a  la  mode  fiddle  were  beginning  to  grow  ashamed  of 
its  old-fashioned  and  antique  progenitor. 

The  following  is  a  (translated)  description  from  ar> 
old  Welsh  writer  of  the  instrument  itself : — 

“  A  fair  eoficr  with  a  bow  and  girdle, 

A  finger-board  and  a  bridge ;  its  value  is  a  pouud ; 

It  has  a  frontlet  fonned  like  a  wheel, 

With  the  short-nosed  bow  across; 

And  from  its  centre  it  winds  in  a  ring, 

And  the  bulging  of  its  back  is  somewhat  like  an  old  man  ; 
And  on  its  breast  harmony  reigns. 

From  the  sycamore*  music  will  be  obtained. 

Six  pegs,  if  we  screw  them. 

Will  tighten  all  its  chords  ; 

Six  strings  advantageously  are  found 
Wliich  in  the  hand  produce  a  hundred  sounds ; 

A  string  for  each  finger  is  distinctly  seen, 

As  well  as  two  strings  for  the  thumb,  I  weca.”t 

•  The  wood  most  esteemed  for  its  manufacture,  as  it  still  is  for  that 
of  the  violin. 

t  In  allusion  to  the  two  lower  strings  of  tbo  erwth  being  often 
struck  with  tbo  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  serving  as  a  bass  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  notes  sounded  with  the  bow. 


WHAT  WE  THINK  ABOUT  OUR  GREAT  MEN. 


WE  have  invisible  properties  of  our  own — land  which 
we  occupy  in  thought,  fields  where  we  roam  in 
I  imagination  and  spend  many  a  pleasant  hour.  This  ter- 

!  ritory  may  be  a  large  one  or  it  may  be  more  confined, 

but  all  possess  it  in  some  degree.  If  we  were  drawing 
!  a  map  of  it,  we  might  set  aside  a  considerable  space  and 

I  label  it  “  What  we  think  about  ourselves,  and  what  we 

I  imagine  other  people  are  thinking  about  us.”  But  at 

'  present  we  are  only  going  to  speak  of  th.it  smaller  por- 

Ition  which  might  be  called  “  the  ideas  we  form  about 
our  great  men.”  Great  men  are  called  public  property, 

i 


and  so  they  are.  Every  one  may  lay  claim  to  think 
about  them,  speak  of  them,  criticise  them,  and  imagine 
whatever  they  please  about  them.  No  sooner  do  we 
hear  the  names  or  see  the  works  of  poet,  artist,  states¬ 
man,  novelist,  historian,  emperor,  or  king  than  we  begin 
to  fancy  what  each  is  like,  what  he  does  every  day,  how 
he  looks,  how  he  speaks,  how  he  walks,  eats,  and 
drinks. 

We  have  got  a  bare  outline,  which  wo  can  easily  fill 
up  ourselves,  and  colour  according  to  taste.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  feverish  curiosity  to  get  anything. 
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even  the  slightest  trifle,  which  will  add  to  our  stock  of 
information  and  throw  more  light  on  the  celebrities  we 
hear  so  much  of.  How  greedily  do  we  catch  at  any 
little  particulars  about  them,  especially  those  which  let 
us  into  their  home-life !  We  even  care  to  learn  that 
Lord  Byron’s  favourite  meal  was  potatoes  and  vinegar, 
that  Ixrrd  Brougham  always  wore  plaid  trousers,  cut 
from  a  piece  of  stutF  presented  by  his  admiring  con¬ 
stituents.  Such  items  as  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
off  his  great-coat  or  not  at  a  public  meeting  how  the 
Empress  walked  out  at  Chiselhurst,  what  she  wore,  how 
she  looked,  and  who  accompanied  her,  are  never  thrown 
away.  The  account  of  Charles  Dickens’s  auction,  of 
the  Pickwick  ladles,  of  the  stuffed  raven,  even  of  tlie 
very  chairs  and  table,  was  gloated  over  with  the  deepest 
interest.  As  for  a  real  sight  of  the  men  themselves,  if 
they  happen  to  be  living,  the  poor  outsiders  fairly  sicken 
for  that.  We  remember  hearing  that  the  hedge  round 
the  garden  of  a  certain  modern  poet  was  almost  entirely 
stripped  of  leaves — a  robbery  which  served  a  double 
purpose — precious  relics  were  procured,  and  the  parti¬ 
tion  between  the  great  man  and  his  admirers  was  made 
less  thick,  and  possibly  a  glimpse  of  him  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  might  be  obtained.  The  passion  for  like¬ 
nesses,  for  autographs,  for  anything  that  is  associated 
with  a  great  name,  seems  at  once  absorbing  and  incre¬ 
dible. 

And  yet  the  wish  to  be  brought  near  to  our  heroes 
may  or  may  not  arise  from  mere  vulgar  curiosity.  If 
it  is  only  the  homage  we  pay  to  ra/ti,  as  rank  pur  et 
simple,  it  does  most  assuredly ;  but  if  it  arises  from  the 
interest  we  feel  in  those  who  are  really  great,  in  those 
who  have  done  us  good  or  made  us  purer  or  better, 
then,  far  from  being  an  unworthy  feeling,  it  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  respect.  It  is  quite  a  natural  wish,  that 
of  desiring  to  know  whether  the  ideas  we  have  formed 
about  our  favourite  heroes  are  correct  or  not,  the  long¬ 
ing  to  see  for  ourselves  what  they  are,  and  whether  they 
answer  to  what  we  have  imagined  of  them.  It  is  well 
for  us,  however,  that  this  wish  is  not  always  granted. 
The  little  girl  who,  on  seeing  royalty  for  the  first  time, 
was  sorely  taken  aback  because  the  crown  and  sceptre 
were  missing,  and  thought  that  a  queen  without  either 
was  an  anomaly,  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Den¬ 
mark,  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  our  disappointment  would 
probably  be.  “  Is  this  all  ?”  would  most  probably  rise 
to  our  thoughts.  The  fact  is,  we  have  the  best  of  our 
great  men,  we  have  the  very  best  they  are  able  to  do  or 
to  give.  We  have  their  choicest  actions  and  their 
choicest  thoughts,  done  and  thought  at  the  choicest 
moments  of  their  whole  lives.  We  have  before  us  the 
flower  and  blossom  of  their  existence,  therefore  if  we 
were  to  see  them  in  every-day  life,  it  would  be  a  come 
down,  they  would  seem  to  be  common  clay.  The  sock 
and  buskin  would  be  exchanged  for  ordinary  wearing 
apparel,  the  purple  for  broadcloth,  the  sword  for  a 
walking-stick.  And  are  we  not  rather  unreasonable  in 
looking  for  anything  else  ? 

We  cannot  expect  our  heroes  to  be  always  on  the 
stretch  ;  we  cannot  expect  them  to  be  continually  going 
up  and  down  a  ladder  of  edification  and  delight  -,  we 


cannot  expect  them  to  be  always  pouring  out  moral 
truths,  or  describing  thrilling  scenes,  or  warmed  with 
the  divine  fire  of  composition,  or  charging  the  guns  of 
the  enemy.  In  ordinary  life  they  are  as  one  of  ourselves  ; 
they  use  the  same  expressions,  they  think  the  same 
thoughts,  they  grumble  if  they  are  kept  waiting  for 
dinner,  they  complain  of  the  heat,  or  the  cold,  or  the 
damp,  they  do  not  like  the  tax-gatherer  coming  to  the 
door,  they  object  to  give  a  Christmas-box  to  the  baker. 
We  might  expect  all  this,  but  we  do  not  expect  it ; 
there  is  an  hallucination  over  us.  Can  it  be  that  the 
man  who  penned  that  sonnet  or  painted  that  picture, 
who  led  such  a  brilliant  charge, or  composed  such  a  splen¬ 
did  sonata — can  it  be  that  he  is  not  different  from  his- 
fellows  ?  Impossible !  He  must  not  look  like  them, 
talk  like  them,  or  think  like  them  ;  he  must  breathe 
another  atmosphere,  he  must  live  in  another  worlds 
Therefore  it  is  always  something  of  a  shock  when  we 
come  face  to  face  with  a  celebrity  in  ordinary  every-day 
life ;  it  is  better  that  we  should  never  be  disenchanted, 
as  disenchanted  we  should  surely  be.  The  saying  that 
no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre  has  a  vsort  of 
truth  about  it.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  a  true  hero 
will  be  a  hero  to  every  one,  to  valets  as  well  as  to  others, 
but  the  very  fact  of  seeing  him  in  private  life  tends  to 
throw  the  hero  into  the  background  and  to  put  the  mere 
ordinary  individual  in  the  front.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  those  who  witnessed  the  ponderous  lexises  and 
cottchees  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  saw  the  different  articles 
of  wearing  apparel — shirt,  cravat,  ruffles,  wig,  &c. — 
handed  from  one  to  another,  and  put  on  and  off,  had  as 
splendid  an  idea  of  the  Grand  Monarque  after  as  before 
this  ceremony.  Anything  that  brings  a  hero  down  from 
his  pedestal,  and  puts  him  on  the  same  level  with  our¬ 
selves,  takes  oft’  from  the  ideal  we  have  formed.  We 
represent  a  poet  sitting  on  a  bed  of  violets,  his  eye  in 
a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  entirely  forgetful  of  sublunary 
things  :  we  see  him  perhaps  mounting  an  omnibus, 
playing  at  romps  with  his  children,  or  mending  a  doll’s 
eye.  We  fancy  a  conqueror  charging  a  battery,  his 
sword  raised,  his  prancing  steed  covered  with  blood 
and  foam:  we  see  him  paying  his  gas-bill  and  grumbling 
at  an  overcharge.  We  imagine  a  celebrated  author,  his 
face  “  sicklied  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,”  pouring 
forth  his  flowing  periods,  or  starting  from  his  seat  as 
an  unusually  bright  idea  strikes  him  :  we  see  him  con¬ 
ning  over  Bradshaw,  wondering  what  makes  the  train 
so  late,  and  whether  he  will  have  time  to  swallow  a  basin 
of  soup.  Therefore  let  us  view  our  great  men  from  afar 
— let  us  behold  them  from  a  distance — let  us  not  de¬ 
sire  to  come  nearer  to  pry  into  their  houses,  or  to  see 
them  by  their  firesides.  It  is  better  that  we  should  have 
our  ideals — ideals  that  in  the  main  may  have  a  substra¬ 
tum  of  truth  about  them.  It  is  better  that  there  should 
be  a  misty  halo  round  our  heroes  ;  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  enchantment  than  this 
veil  should  be  rudely  or  roughly  drawn  aside. 

“  Let  Yarrow  be  onccen,  unknown. 

If  Koon,  we’re  sure  to  rue  it ; 

V/e  have  a  vision  of  our  own, 

Ah  !  why  should  v.c  undo  it  r ” 
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THE  WONDERFUL  LAINIP. 


Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  for 
Badroul  Basoun  than  hlrs.  Boabdil’s  visit.  Some 
people  are  somuch  thistledown-,  individuallv  insignificant, 
formidable  with  a  favouring  wind.  Now  there  had  been 
a  breeze  that  morning  in  Aladdin’s  palace — about  the 
wonderful  lamp  of  course  !  Badroul  Basoun  insisted 
that  a  wonderf  ul  lamp  in  a  family  is  a  pest ;  the  very 
notion  of  the  generations  of  pretty  little  Mrs.  Aladdins, 
who  had  scoured  and  burnished  the  lamp,  and  lived  and 
loved  in  its  light,  and  now  were  dead  and  gone,  crumbled 
away  into  ashes  and  dust,  gave  her  a  chill,  and  Aladdin 
pestered  her  about  the  lamp.  In  virtue  of  its  magic  sym¬ 
pathies,  if  there  w'as  gloom  and  unkindness  in  the  house 
it  burned  low,  and  if  it  burned  low  there  was  damp 
discomfort  everywhere,  spite  of  fires  and  sunshine.  It 
was  worse  than  a  lively  conscience,  this  lamp.  Con¬ 
science  can  be  stifled.  The  lamp  burned  clear  for  no¬ 
thing  short  of  peace  and  love,  and  so  backed  up  all 
Aladdin’s  arguments,  and  Aladdin  argued  a  great  deal 
lately.  He  was  growing  cross  and  neglectful.  Some¬ 
times  he  forgot  to  hold  the  door  open  for  her.  He  would 
talk  with  that  stupid  Simmons  .about  geology  by  the 
hour,  and  when  she  cried  because  he  forgot  to  kiss  her, 
he  said,  “  Bother  !”  That  wais  the  word,  bother  !  And 
then  he  went  out,  and  shut  the  door  so  hard  after  him 
that  it  jarred  the  whole  palace,  leaving  poor  little  Badroul 
Basoun  in  a  passion  of  indignation  10  debate  whether 
she  should  or  should  not  sell  the  lamp,  burning  with  a 
flickering  reproachful  flame. 

It  was  then,  of  all  times,  that  Mrs.  Boabdil,  of  all 
other  people,  must  drop  in  for  a  chat,  and  ferret  out  the 
whole  truth  in  five  minutes. 

“  Headache,  my  dear  ?  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  what  such 
headaches  mean and  Mrs.  Bo.abdil  peered  intelligently 
into  the  little  woman’s  quivering  face.  “It  is  the  old 
story.  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  such  headaches 
myself.” 

“  But  you  had  no  lamp,  you  know  ” — Badroul  Basoun 
only  half-relished  the  Boabdil  partnership — “  and  it  is 
the  lamp  that  causes  our  trouble.  Oh  dear  !” — break¬ 
ing  down  into  sobs — “  only  to  think  how  Aladdin  left 
me  this  morning !  If  I  ever  marry  again,  though  I  am 
sure  I  don’t  want  to,  my  husband  shall  not  have  a  won¬ 
derful  lamp  in  his  family.  Aladdin  actually  slammed 
the  door,  Mrs.  Boabdil !” 

“  They  all  have  wonderful  lamps,”  quoth  Mrs.  Boabdil 
grimly  -,  “  every  soul  of  them.” 

Badroul  Basoun  looked  up  in  quick  astonishment. 

“  But  our  lamp,  Mrs.  Boabdil  -,  it  has  been  in  the 
family  for  centuries.  It  has  a  history  of  its  own.  They 
say” — instinctively  lowering  her  voice — “ that  the  very 
existence  of  our  house  depends  upon  it,” 

Mrs.  Boabdil  darted  a  glance  of  extreme  scorn,  first 
at  the  dim-burning  lamp,  and  then  at  the  speaker,  and 
answered,  oracularly,  “  Oh  !  the  general  sheepiness  of 
women  !”  Then  patting  Badroul  Basoun’s  shining  hair — 
“  My  dear,  excuse  me,  but  women  are  so  like  sheep. 


coming  on  one  after  the  other  to  be  gulled  by  the  same 
stories,  to  attempt  the  same  impossibilities,  to  shed  the 
same  tears — in  short,  to  play  the  fool  in  exactly  tire 
same  way,  century  after  century  !  I  declare  I  lose  pa¬ 
tience  !  Aladdin  spends  his  evenings  out,  and  you  are 
blue,  and  the  lamp  burns  low;  it  is  your  fault  for  being 
sulky ;  Aladdin  snaps,  and  you  snap  back  -,  the  flame 
flickers — your  fault  again  ;  you  are  twitted  and  lectured 
all  day  long  by  that  bit  of  brass,  and  you  are  not  to 
rebel,  for  it  is  a  ivondcrfu!  lamp,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Aladdin  fortunes  a  magic  talisman,  for  which  we  arc 
to  be  thankful,  and  meddle  with  it  at  your  peril,  for 
touch  that  and  the  very  roof  vanishes  from  over  your 
head  !  No  wonder  that  the  law  herds  women  and  idiots 
together !  As  if  the  whole  thing  were  not  a  mascu¬ 
line  invention  for  insuring  good  behaviour,  a  one-sided 
juggle - ” 

“  You  are  much  mistaken,”  broke  in  Badroul  Basoun 
hotly. 

“  Oh  !  am  I  r”  and  there  w.as  about  Mrs.  Boabdil  that 
air  of  thorough  conviction  so  disheartening  even  to  the 
bravest.  “  The  lamp  is  a  juggle  and  a  failure  in  every 
other  case.” 

“  I  have  yet  to  see  one  in  .any  other  house,”  cut  in 
Badroul  Basoun.  “  There  is  the  house  on  the  hill,  and 
Dr.  Antrim’s,  and  Cousin  Frank’s,  and  Mr.  Maccabeus’s, 
and  Inwcx)d.  If  such  lamps  were  in  the  market  you 
would  see  them  there.” 

“  But  I  have  seen  them  there,”  retorted  Mrs.  Boabdil. 
“  I  saw  each  couple  light  such  a  lamp,  and  set  it  reve¬ 
rently  over  their  hearth.  In  e.ach  house  there  has  been  the 
same  shock,  the  same  terror,  the  same  sharp  awakening, 
intolerable  disappointment,  and  gradual,  enforced  resig¬ 
nation.  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  You  will  make  calls  to-day. 
Go  and  ask  them  in  what  forgotten  corner  they  have 
throv/n  the  lamp,  lighted  with  such  fond  reverence  and 
tender  vows.  Ah  !  Badroul  Basoun,  yours  is  the  old 
story,  poor  child !  as  inevitable  as  the  winter’s  snow. 
More  so.  It  would  be  easier  to  get  out  an  almanac  of 
a  married  life  than  one  for  the  year,  and  the  sooner  you 
dismiss  your  dreams  and  illusions,  and  accept  the  fact, 
however  unpleasant,  the  better.” 

Badroul  Basoun  got  up  from  among  the  cushions,  and 
looked  at  Mrs.  Bo.abdil  with  a  terrified  face. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  asked,  drawing  her  breath 
fast,  “  that  there  are  no  married  people  who  enjoy  a 
lasting  happiness  and  an  enduring  love  ?” 

“  I  mean  to  say,”  answered  Mrs.  Boabdil,  with  a  sati¬ 
rical  smile,  “  that  doubtless  God  might  have  made  such 
a  couple,  but  doubtless  God  never  did.” 

Mrs.  Boabdil  delivered  herself  of  this  abominable  senti¬ 
ment  with  the  air  of  quiet  conviction  that  m.arked  all  her 
talking.  There  was  this  formidable  element  in  her :  she  be¬ 
lieved  in  herself.  Then  you  are  to  understand  that  for 
weeks  Badroul  Basoun’s  heart  had  been  sore,  and  she  had 
fretted.  This  was  her  first  year  of  married  life.  She 
knew  life  as  she  had  seen  it  in  her  father’s  drawing- 
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room.  She  believed  that  her  love  and  Aladdin’s  had 
attained  its  full  growth  ;  also  that  it  was  incapable  of 
any  change ;  also  that  it  was  immortal.  She  held  that 
her  own  character  was  formed,  quite  !  She  knew  no¬ 
thing  abou't  Aladdin’s  outside  world,  considered  it  of 
small  importance,  and  naturally  wondered  when  it  jarred 
against  hers.  Aladdin  was,  if  you  had  known  him,  a  very 
good  fellow,  but  he  was  puzzded  with  the  whims  and 
wonderful  reasoning  of  his  princess,  and  inclined  to 
make  too  little  of  what  to  her  were  serious  mat¬ 
ters.  They  were  in  the  transition  state  that  comes 
‘'ometimes  before  that  closer  union  that  I  think  might 
be  called  the  true  marriage.  Their  inexperience  needed 
some  angel  :  a  word  fitly  spoken :  some  gracious  and 
loving  woman  ;  and  an  evil  wind  blew  them — Mrs. 
lloabdil ! 

“  I  don’t  believe  that,”  said  Badroul  Basoun,  quickly. 
“It  is  not  right  to  say  such  a  thing,  Mrs.  Boabdil.” 

“  Oh  !  of  course  not.  Call  indifference  love,  call 
dissensions  happiness,  and  see  how  much  good  it  will 
do  you.  Shut  your  eyes  to  the  facts.  'I’hc  Maccabees 
are  your  next-door  neighbours.  Mr.  Maccabees  vows 
he  would  rather  attend  a  funeral  than  a  wedding.  Mrs. 
Maccabees  is  ill  in  bed,  her  eyes  cjuite  in  the  back  of 
her  head,  her  breath  coming  in  laboured  gasps,  when 
hlr.  hlaccabces  can’t  find  the  mustard.  Up  comes  Mrs. 
Maccabees  as  if  on  a  spring,  her  arm  straight  out,  her 
finger  pointing,  and,  ‘  Was  there  ever  such  a  stick  as 
John  Maccabees  ?’  cries  the  all  but  dying  woman.  Their 
quarrels  and  her  lectures  arc  the  amusement  of  the  vil¬ 
lage;  and  yet  I  remember  when  John  Maccabees  neatly 
killed  Jim  Larkin  only  for  an  impertinent  look  at  his 
Bessie  -,  and  for  the  lamp,  bless  you !  you  would  have 
supposed  it  would  have  burned  on  their  tomb,  to  hear 
them  talk  when  they  lighted  it.  I  tell  you  it  is  always 
the  case.  There  are  all  manner  of  shades  and  variations 
in  the  method  of  doing  it ;  but  the  two  souls,  that  in  the 
poet’s  dream  are  to  grow  into  one,  in  the  reality  fall 
apart ;  and  the  lamp,  having  been  discovered  to  be  simply 
a  carte  blanche  for  the  husbands,  is  silently  set  aside. 
You  talked  of  the  house  on  the  hill.  Its  eldest  son  has 
just  married,  and  I  saw  him,  with  his  young  wife, 
wreathing  their  lamp  with  roses.  The  old  people  looked 
on  with  a  sort  of  uneasy  sadness.  Old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ratcliffe  are  a  very  respectable  couple,  but  should  you 
ever  suppose  they  had  been  lovers  ?  Well,  my  dear, 
Mrs.  Ratcliffe  was  the  beautiful  Anna  Rich,  and  her 
cruel  guardian  was  determined  that  she  should  never 
marry  Harry  Ratcliffe  ;  and  only  to  get  a  look  at  her  the 
young  gentleman  bribed  her  coachman,  and  drove  the 
ladies  himself  to  a  ball  and  now  the  two  look  on,  as  I 
tell  you,  uneasily  at  their  handsome  son  and  his  pretty 
wife ;  and  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  says,  with  a  sigh,  ‘  Ah  !  they 
will  soon  get  over  that.’  ” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it  !”  That  was  poor  little  Badroul 
Basoun’s  only  argument  against  her  tormentor.  “  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ratclifi’e  may  do  as  they  like,  but  I  never  will 
believe  that  Aladdin  will  not  care  for  me,  and  that  I 
shall  be  indifferent  whether  he  comes  or  goes.  I  love 
him  better  than  all  the  world,  and  I  would  rather  die 
than  be  turned  out  of  his  heart.  There  !”  And  Badroul 
Basoun  looked  at  Mrs.  Boabdil  like — well,  say,  like  a 
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ferocious  dove.  All  unheeding,  Mrs.  Boabdil  goes  on 
with  her  argument. 

“  Neither  would  I  believe  it,  my  dear,  only  I  am 
afflicted  with  eyes  and  ears.  There  is  your  cousin  Frank. 
She  washes  and  brushes  Nellie  and  Sallie ;  she  gives 
directions  about  little  Peter  and  Jim  and  Cad.  She  orders 
the  dinner,  and  gets  up  the  wash,  and  snubs  the  grocer, 
and  buys  the  curtains,  and  plans  an  alteration  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  is  wanted  constantly  by  somebody 
all  day  long,  and  wears  a  fiigged,  unrested  look.  She 
consults  her  husbanefs  whims,  but  she  has  no  illusions 
about  him.  I  heard  her  tell  Mollie  the  other  day,  ‘  Girls 
are  great  fools ;  why  can’t  they  see  that  men  are  only 
grown-up  boys  ?’  And  her  husband  is  a  good  one,  as 
husbands  go.  He  provides  liberally  for  her  and  the 
children,  and  spends  about  four  hours  awake  in  her 
house,  and  interchanges  ideas  with  her  about  sugar  and 
butter,  and  differs  from  her  on  every  point,  and  secretly 
wonders  that  certain  other  ladies  outside  have  so  much 
more  sympathy  with  him.  They  mever  quarrel ;  but 
could  two  souls  live  further  apart  I  You  spoke  of  la- 
wood.  I  should  like  to  know  if  Mrs.  Inwood  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  an  upper  housemaid  ?  What  does  she 
know  of  her  husband’s  plans  and  projects  ^  He  goes 
whirling  all  over  the  country,  to  carry  out  schemes  of 
which  she  hardly  knows  the  name.  He  has  a  whole 
world,  an  entire  life,  into  which  she  never  gets  a  peep  ; 
and  he  would  no  more  dream  of  troubling  himself  about 
her  inner  life  than  of  inquiring  into  the  sentiments  of  a 
mouse  or  a  canary-bird.  Is  that  a  union  of  two  souls, 
or  a  partnership  ?  And  these  are  the  respectable,  every¬ 
day  examples — the  average  !  I  don’t  mention  Ur.  Antrim, 
who  has  not  spoken  to  his  wife  in  fifteen  years  ;  or  Mrs. 
Carr,  who  treats  her  husband  to  a  set  of  hysterics  a 
day  ;  or  Mr.  Martin,  who  throws  cups  of  tea  at  his 
wife,  and  kicks  the  baby;  or  Mrs.  Talmadge,  who  is 
stitching  away  her  life  to  support  her  deserted  childrc  1 ; 
or  Mr.  Johnson,  who  regularly  staggers  home  intoxi¬ 
cated  ;  or  Mrs.  Simson,  who  gives  her  husband  cold 
meat  for  dinner,  leaves  the  baby  to  scream,  and  trips 
away  to  a  concert ;  and  yet  }  ou  know  all  these  people. 
They  are  not  examples  laboriously  culled  from  news¬ 
papers,  but  your  neighbours,  living  just  around  the 
corner  or  across  the  street — men  and  women  who  started 
as  fairly  as  you.  Why  dodge  the  inevitable  inference, 
and  cry  out  as  if  you  were  specially  hurt,  and  insist  that 
you  will  prove  the  exception  to  the  law  ?  Be  a  brave 
woman.  Call  a  spade  a  spade.  Give  up  your  one-soul 
theory;  put  out  that  rubbishy  lamp;  take  a  business-like 
view  of  the  situation  ;  prepare  to  assert  your  equal  rights 
in  your  partnership.  Give  up  being  an  angel,  and  you 
will  fare  all  the  better  as  a  woman  who  has  her  eye¬ 
teeth  cut.” 

“  I  don’t  want  my  eye-teeth  cut,  and  you  must  not 
speak  to  me  like  that.  I  will  not  listen  to  it !”  cries  poor 
little  Badroul  Basoun,  quivering  with  wrath  and  grief ; 
for  though  she  had  all  along  stoutly  declared  that  she 
did  not  believe,  she  did  believe ;  and  the  poisoned  shaft 
’  remained,  although  the  enemy  fled.  What  right  had 
she  to  expect  exemption  from  the  common  disaster  ?  It 
was  coming  already.  It  was  plain  enough  that  Aladdin 
was  no  longer  interested  in  his  home.  He  would  stay 
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away  tor  weeks  together,  like  that  disagreeable  Mr. 
Inwood ;  and  she  would  grow  stout  and  dull,  like  Mrs. 
RatclifFe.  She  was  losing  her  looks  already ;  and  the 
rest  of  her  life  would  be  given  over  to  baking,  and 
sewing,  and  housewifery.  Oh  !  what  a  dreadful  stretch 
it  looked ;  for  she  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  die 
under  thirty  or  forty  years  yet!  “Call  a  spade  a  spade!” 
— miserable  formula,  with  which  has  been  buried,  how 
many  times,  all  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  a  life. 
Aladdin’s  income  was  limited,  and  certain  little  eco¬ 
nomies  and  prudent  inventions  had  been  Badroul  Basoun’s 
great  delight,  because  they  were  for  love’s  sake.  How 
miserable  they  looked  now  !  “  Call  a  spade  a  spade, 

and  do  away  with  the  one-soul  theory.”  Her  marriage, 
then,  was  simply  a  business  partnership,  on  a  very  small 
capital ;  a  poor  speculation.  If  there  was  to  be  no  love, 
no  romance,  no  self-sacrificing  tenderness,  no  steady 
growth  of  affection,  to  make  petty  cares  sacred,  and 
give  a  motive  for  daily  exertion,  why  then  was  Badroul 
Basoun,  and  many  other  women,  most  miserable.  Mattie 
for  instance.  Her  speculation  must  have  proved  even 
worse  than  Badroul  Basoun’s.  She  had  married  an 
enterprising  young  engineer,  and  was  living  somewhere 
in  rooms,  and  almost  all  the  girls  had  cut  her. 

In  Badroul  Basoun’s  frame  of  mind  she  was  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  each  new  impulse.  Now  that  she 
had  remembered  Mattie,  she  was  possessed  with  a  feve¬ 
rish  desire  to  go  and  find  her  ;  to  get  at  Mattie’s  expe¬ 
rience  ;  to  know  whether  she  was  frantically  despairing 
or  stupidly  resigned.  Consequently,  just  as  Mattie  was 
triumphantly  setting  in  the  last  piece  in  the  sleeve  of  a 
gown,  which  I  mean  to  make  immortal,  there  came  a 
tap  at  the  door — and  Badroul  Basoun. 

“  You  darling!”  cried  Mattie  enthusiastically.  “Think 

of  an  angel,  and -  You  know  the  proverb.  I  was 

just  thinking  of  you.” 

“  For  the  first  time,  I  am  afraid ;  you  remember,  I 
made  the  last  call  six  months  ago.” 

Meantime  the  two  young  women  performed  the  cus¬ 
tomary  feminine  embrace  ;  and  Badroul  Basoun  thought 
to  herself,  “  How  happy  she  looks  !  and  what  a  cosy 
drawing-room !”  while  Mattie  commented  to  herself, 
“  She  has  been  crying,  poor  thing  !”  saying  briskly — 

“  But,  dear  Badroul,  I  have  so  little  time.  You  forget 
how  horribly  poor  we  are.  I  am  my  own  maid.  There 
is  an  old  woman  who  comes  here,  and  does  what 
Jim  calls  the  drudgery,  because  he  insists  that  I  am  not 
to  do  it ;  and,  my  dear,”  pursued  Mattie,  with  mirthful 
eyes,  “  she  scrubs  the  doors  in  the  dish-water,  and 
washes  the  marbles  last ;  and  then  I  just  do  the  whole 
thing  over  quietly,  and  say  nothing  about  it,  for  Jim 
can’t  afford  to  pay  a  more  efficient  woman.  So  you 
see !  ” 

“  You  poor  child  !”  murmured  Badroul  Basoun  com¬ 
passionately,  and  feeling  that  she  ought  to  thank  her 
stars  that  Aladdin  was  not  in  such  straits  as  that. 

“  Poor !”  Mattie  pulled  up  a  hassock  in  front  of  her 
guest,  and,  sitting  down,  took  Badroul’s  hands  in  hers, 
and  looked  up  in  her  face  with  eyes  full  of  brightness. 
“  I  am  so  glad  you  said  that,  for  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  it.  I  can  talk  to  you,  dear  Badroul ;  I  know  we 
are  poor,  from  the  India-shawl  and  point-lace  points  of 


view  ;  and  though  I  don’t  care  much  about  India  shawls, 
I  should  like  at  least  a  Tilly  Slowboy  to  wait  on  me, 
you  know,  and  a  grand  piano,  and  a  microscope  for  Jim, 
one  of  the  expensive  sort,  you  know  ;  and  a  table-cover 
to  match  the  carpet — I  like  things  to  match  ;  and  walnut 
bookshelves  in  those  spaces  there ;  and  a  set  of  fine 
china  ;  and  oh  !  Badroul,  to  feel  that  I  could  wear  as 
many  white  wrappers  and  ruffled  skirts  as  I  like !  I 
was  always  extravagant  about  such  things ;  and  yet 
don’t  you  think  we  are  very  cheerful  here  ?” 

“  I  was  thinking,”  admitted  Badroul  Basoun,  in  sur¬ 
prise,  “  that  I  had  never  seen  so  cosy  a  place.  One 
would  suppose  you  had  a  lamp  like — that  is — I  mean — 
when - ” 

She  stopped  short,  blushing  scarlet,  and  looked  dis¬ 
tressed  ;  but  Mattie  was  preoccupied  with  her  argument, 

“  Why  so  we  have  -,  that  is  just  it.  We  have  just 
such  a  lamp,  and  you  know  how  different  everything 
looks  in  its  light.  To  piece  out  a  sleeve  is  a  dull, 
miserable,  poverty-stricken  business,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  assented  Badroul  warmly.  “  I  hate 
it.  I  had  rather  lose  a  garment  than  spend  my  time 
eking  it  out,  I  really  believe.” 

“Well,  now,  see  here!”  and  Mattie  held  up  tri¬ 
umphantly  the  gown  on  which  she  was  sewing  when 
Badroul  came.  “  Do  you  want  to  know  how  many 
pieces  there  are  in  this  sleeve?  Twenty-seven,  my  dear. 
Think  of  that !  And  I  enjoyed  putting  them  together. 
Actually,  in  this  light,  it  looks  prettier  to  me  than  your 
suit,  though  that  is  lovely,  by  the  way.  Jim  brought 
home  the  dress  for  a  surprise,  and  denied  himself,  poor 
fellow  !  to  buy  it ;  and  then  bought  a  short  p.attern,  yon 
see.  One  sleeve  was  lacking ;  nothing  but  shreds  to 
make  it.  But  I  was  so  determined  I  really  believe  that 
I  stretched  the  cloth ;  and  then,  as  I  worked,  I  had 
such  happy  thoughts  about  this  good,  brave  heart,  all 
devoted  to  me,  that  the  lamp  shone  brighter  than  I  ever 
saw  it.  The  room  was  full  of  light  that  you  could  feel 
as  well  as  see  -,  and  there  I  was  saying  to  myself  what 
a  clever  fellow  Jim  was,  and  how  brave  and  determined 
in  fighting  our  way  uphill ;  and,  with  it  all,  how  tender 
and  thoughtful  of  me.  And  I  would  not  change  places 
with  the  finest  lady  that  orders  her  dressmaker  to  send 
home  five  dinner  dresses  and  three  carriage  dresses,  all 
by  next  Wednesday  ;  not  I,” 

Mattie  stopped  short,  and  there  were  certainly  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  both  women.  Badroul  spoke  first — 

“  Dear  Mattie,  I  am  glad  you  are  so  happy  •, 
but - ” 

“  Well— but  wh.at  ?” 

“  I  hate  to  say  it,  Mattie,  but  there  are  so  many 
unhappy  marriages,  and  so  many  respectable  people  who 
are  just  as  indifferent  to  each  other  as  sticks  of  wood  or 
blocks  of  ice.  They  get  on  perfectly  well,  but  they 
don’t  care  for  each  other.  Don’t  you  believe — I  am 
afraid — that  in  every  house,  sooner  or  later,  even  where 
there  is  a  lamp  like  ours,  it  goes  out  ?” 

“  No,  I  don’t !” 

Mattie  says  this  very  stoutly,  and  evidently  preparing 
for  defence. 

“  But  Mrs.  Boabdil  says  sttitistics  would  prove - ” 

“  My  dear  Badroul,  what  have  we  got  to  do  with 
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statistics  ?  aren’t  \vc  statistics  ourselves — a  part  of  them, 
I  mean  ?  When  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Boabdil  comes  at 
me  with  her  statistics,  I  just  say,  ‘  Madam,  by  your 
leave  ’  ” — and  down  dipped  Mattie  in  a  Lancers’  courtesy 
that  made  Badroul  laugh — “  ‘  I  am  a  very  small  fish,  but 
I  sec  perfectly  what  the  other  minnows  are  doing  in  the 
pool  in  which  I  live,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  drowned 
in  your  ocean  of  statistics.’” 

“  But,  Mattie,  if  they  prove - ” 

“  Dear  Badroul,  hear  me  out.  Do  you  deliberately 
believe  that  God  has  created  a  beautiful  sham  on  purpose 
to  wreck  us  all  and  break  our  hearts  ?  That  is  what  it 
would  amount  to,  you  know,  if  there  was  no  real,  en¬ 
during  love — outside  of  the  romances.  And  for  the 
statistics,  what  are  they  but  the  records  of  people  like 
ourselves  ?  If  Mrs.  Boabdil  brings  them  to  me,  how 
do  I  know  but  she  has  invented  them,  or  is  mistaken  ? 
But  I  do  know  that  I  am  happy,  and  I  could  mention  a 
dozen  others  in  a  breath  who  are  just  as  happy  ;  and 
that  is  much  more  satisfactory  authority  than  Mrs.  Boab¬ 
dil.”  Badroul  Basoun  sighed  deeply.  Mattie  eyed  her 
keenly ;  and  then  she  said,  very  softly,  and  blushing, 
“  Badroul,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something — some¬ 
thing  I  never  told  any  one  before.  There  was  a  time, 
after  our  marriage,  when  I  really  fancied  myself  un- 
happy.  Jim  is  a  clever  fellow,  always  planning  some¬ 
thing,  and  he  docs  a  great  deal  of  thinking,  and  don’t 
like  to  be  disturbed  ;  and  often  he  comes  home  com¬ 
pletely  tired  out ;  and  of  course  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  he  could  always  be  on  the  alert,  as  of  an 
evening  in  our  courting  days,  when  he  came  to  see  me 
only  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  I  got  it  in  my  silly  head 
that  he  was  growing  indifferent.  I  pouted  and  sulked, 


and  I  am  really  afraid  to  think  of  what  might  have 
happened,  only  for  Aunt  Maria.  Do  you  remember 
her,  dear  ?  She  is  as  sweet  as  she  looks,  and  always 
has  led  the  happiest  life.  When  I  told  her,  in  a  perfect 
passion  of  tears  and  misery,  all  my  misgivings,  she  only 
smiled  and  said,  ‘  The  two  grand  mistakes  again !’ 
Whereupon  I  was  all  curiosity  to  know  what  she  could 
mean  ;  and  this  is  the  answer  she  gave  me — ‘  I  am  an 
old  woman,  Mattie,  nearly  at  the  end  of  a  long  married 
life,  in  which  I  have  also  seen  many  other  married  lives, 
happy  and  unhappy ;  and  so  many  wives,  sensible 
women  otherwise,  think  that  a  husband’s  love  is  to  be 
me.asured  by  the  number  of  bows  and  compliments  he 
makes  her  ;  and  so  many  men  and  women  think  their 
love  a  finished  thing — no  longer  subject  to  laws  of 
growth  !  If  that  was  so,  it  would  then  be  subject  to 
decay,  and  in  time  would  crumble  away,  like  the  stones 
and  bricks  of  a  building.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
tree  to  grow,  and  if  it  has  good  root,  it  will  grow  ;  and 
sometimes  it  will  be  visited  by  sunshine,  Mattie,  and 
sometimes  by  cold,  nipping  weather  and  storms  i  but  it 
will  bring  you  together  so  closely  that  in  the  end  you 
will  be  indeed  one,  and  each  day  your  love  will  bring 
you  a  little  nearer  heaven.’  Now,  Badroul,  of  course  I 
knew  that,  but  I  had  never  thought  of  it  before  in  just 
that  way  ;  and  ever  since,  when  there  comes  to  us  any 
little  vexation,  I  only  say,  ‘  But  we  are  growing  together 
in  heaven,  for  all  that !’  and  so  we  are.  Why,  Badroul, 
what  are  you  crying  about  F 

That  night  Aladdin  came  home  somewhat  doubtful, 
and  inclined  to  be  sulky,  and  found  Badroul  Basoun 
radiant,  and  the  house  full  of  the  brightness  of  the 
wonderful  lamp.  That  blessed  little  Mattie  ! 
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THE  “IDOMENEO”  OF  MOZART. 


IT  is  a  significant  fact,  though  somewhat  of  an  anomaly, 
that  the  only  real  operatic  novelty  of  the  London 
season  of  187 1  should  have  been  produced  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  a  concert -room  instead  of  on  the  boards  of 
either  of  the  two  great  lyric  establishments.  We  allude 
to  the  revival  by  the  enterprising  director  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  Concerts  of  Idomeneo,  or,  to  speak  by  the 
card,  the  performance  of  the  principal  morceaitx,  solo  and 
concerted,  of  thtit  fine  work,  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  forming  a  new  era  in  dramatic  composition, 
combining,  as  it  does,  the  melodic  character  of  the  Italian 
with  the  profound  science  and  pure  classicality  of  the 
German  school.  As  in  other  instances,  here  again  it  is 
matter  for  deep  regret  that  the  genius  of  the  composer 
should  have  been  hampered  with  a  subject  so  sterile 
and  unthankful  as  the  antiquated  Greek  story  which 
forms  the  theme  of  his  libretto,  but  in  this  matter  it 
was  usually  Mozart’s  fate  to  be  most  unfortunate. 

The  libretto,  written  by  the  Abbe  Varesco,  is  founded 
on  an  old  Grecian  legend  : — 

Idomeneo,  King  of  Crete,  returning  from  the  siege  of 
Troy,  is  separated  by  a  storm  from  that  part  of  the  fleet 


which  contains  his  son,  Idamante,  Ilia,  a  Trojan  captive 
with  whom  the  latter  has  fallen  in  love,  and  Elettra, 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  who  is  hopelessly  in  love 
with  him. 

After  a  noble  descriptive  overture,  the  opera  opens 
with  a  grand  recitative,  “  Quando  avran,”  and  aria, 
“  Padre,  germani,  addio,”  by  Ilia,  lamenting  her  deso¬ 
lation,  caused  by  the  tempest,  and  her  love  for  Idamante. 
She  is  joined  by  her  lover,  who  confesses  his  passion  in 
a  beautiful  tenor  solo,  “  Non  ho  colpa,”  entreating  that 
she  will  return  his  pure  affection.  The  returned  Cretans 
offer  thanks  to  the  gods  who  have  saved  them  from 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  and  for  the  blessings  of  return¬ 
ing  peace  in  a  jubilant  chorus,  embodying  also  a  duet 
for  soprani,  “  Godiam  la  pace.”  Elettra  bitterly  de¬ 
plores  Idamante’s  passion  for  her  rival  and  indifference 
to  herself,  mourning  also  the  supposed  death  of  his 
father,  Idomeneo,  by  which  he  is  left  free  to  dispose  at 
will  of  his  kingdom  and  his  heart — “  Estinto  e  Itio- 
meneo.”  In  the  succeeding  aria  she  further  breathes  forth 
thoughts  of  bitter  hate  against  the  favoured  Ilia — “Tutte 
nel  cor  vi  sento.” 
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In  a  very  grand  sublime  chorus,  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  its  orchestration,  “  Picta  Numi,”  Idomeneo 
and  his  suite,  on  board  their  ship,  tossed  by  a  furious 
storm,  implore  help  of  the  gods.  The  incident  that 
follows  recalls  to  mind  the  scriptural  story  of  Jephtha 
and  his  rash  vow.  Idomeneo  vows,  if  rescued  from 
impending  peril,  to  sacrifice  to  Neptune  the  first  living 
creature  that  shall  meet  his  view  on  arriving  safely  on 
shore,  but  has  no  sooner  landed  in  Crete  than  he  repents, 
fearing  ever  to  be  haunted  by  the  pale  ghost  of  his  in¬ 
nocent  victim — “  Vedrommi  intorno  I’ombra  dolente.” 
His  dread  was  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil,  for  the 
first  living  being  he  encounters  is  his  own  beloved  son, 
IJamante.  A  fine  dramatic  duo,  “  Spietatissimi  Dei,” 
well  expresses  the  father’s  anguish  at  this  fatal  sequel 
to  his  vow,  and  the  son’s  pained  surprise  at  the  seeming 
coldness  of  his  father,  who  rushes  from  his  presence, 
forbidding  him  to  follow.  An  aria,  full  of  tenderness, 
“  II  padre  adorato,”  in  which  Idamante  deplores  his 
father’s  apparent  cruelty,  is  followed  by  a  noble  spirited 
march  descriptive  of  the  warriors  returning  triumphant, 
and  a  superb  chorus  of  Cretans,  giving  thanks  to  Nep¬ 
tune  for  the  return  of  their  king  and  fellow-country¬ 
men — “  Nettuno  s’onori,  quel  nome  risuoni  ” — with 
which  the  first  act  concludes. 

Act  II.  opens  v  ith  an  aria  in  the  dolce  cantabile  style 
by  Ilia,  “  Se  il  padre  perdei,”  in  which  she  describes 
her  gratitude  to  Idomeneo,  her  newly-found  father,  and 
her  joy  at  having  found  so  dear  and  welcome  a  home  in 
Crete.  Next  we  have  an  aria  for  Idomeneo,  “  Fuor  del 
mar  ho  un  mar  in  seno,”  relating  that,  though  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  he  has  a  tempest  ever  raging 
in  his  breast  at  thought  of  the  victim  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  ever-threatening  Neptune.  Elettra,  arrived  at  the 
coast  of  Sidon,  in  Crete,  has  a  recit.,  “  Sidonie  sponde,” 
and  aria,  “  Idol  mio,’’  full  of  passionate  entreaty  to  her 
beloved  Idamante ;  next  comes  another  most  spirited 
march  and  effective  chorus  in  praise  of  the  calm  and 
glassy  ocean,  “  Placido  e  il  mar.”  This  last  is  really  a 
most  exquisite  morceau,  and  interpolated  into  it  is  a  solo 
for  Elettra,  “  Soaci  zeffiri,”  invoking  gentle  breezes, 
soft  and  calm,  to  soothe  the  fury  of  proud  Boreas.  Ido¬ 
meneo  seeks  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  his  rash  vow  by 
sending  Idamante  to  accompany  Elettra  to  her  native 
city  of  Argos,  and  the  leave-taking  of  Idomeneo  and 
Ilia  forms  the  subject  of  a  fine  dramatic  trio,  “  Pria  di 
partir,  o  Dio.” 

Neptune,  enraged  at  the  subterfuge  employed  by  Ido¬ 
meneo  to  avert  the  consequence  of  his  own  rashness  by 
banishing  instead  of  sacrificing  Idamante,  sends  a  hor¬ 
rible  sea  monster  to  ravage  Crete.  The  chorus,  “  Qual 
nuove  terrore  !”  depicts  the  terror  and  amazement  of  his 
subjects  at  this  visitation  of  wrath,  and  Idomeneo  con¬ 
fesses  his  guilt,  “  Eccoti  in  me,  barbaro  nume !  il  reo  !” 
and  offers  himself  as  victim  in  the  stead  of  his  son,  but 
the  sea-god’s  anger  is  unappeased,  and  a  superbly  vigo¬ 
rous  chorus,  “  Corriam,  fuggiam,”  effectively  depicts 
the  affiighted  Cretans  flying  in  horror  at  the  approach 
of  the  pitiless  monster,  and  gives  a  highly  dramatic  end¬ 
ing  to  Act  I. 

Act  III.  opens  with  a  grand  and  pathetic  recitative, 

Solitudini  amichc,”  and  aria,  “  Zefliretti  lusinghieri  ” 
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for  Ilia,  lamenting  the  departure  of  her  beloved  Idamante, 
who,  however,  has  returned  from  his  forced  exile,  and, 
unobserved,  has  overheard  her  passionate  avowal  of 
love  for  him.  Overcome  with  joy  and  emotion,  he  en¬ 
treats  her  to  become  his  wife.  She  consents,  and  in  an 
impassioned  duet,  “S’lo  non  moro,”  they  pour  out  their 
feelings  of  mutual  joy  and  rapture. 

But  their  bliss  is  overshadowed  by  a  cloud.  Neptune’s 
continued  wrath  will  compel  Idamante  to  quit  his  country, 
and  the  devoted  Ilia  resolves  to  be  the  partner  of  his 
flight,  while  Elettra  thinks  of  nought  but  revenge  for 
her  slighted  love.  Meanwhile,  Idomeneo,  though  in¬ 
veighing  against  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  Neptune, 
weighed  down  by  remorse  for  his  own  supposed  sacri¬ 
lege,  at  length  resolves  to  risk  his  son’s  life  against  the 
monster  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  vow.  'I'he  high- 
priest,  while  desiring  that  the  rash  pledge  may  be  ful¬ 
filled — “  Volgi  intorno  lo  sguardo,  o  Sire” — recoils  with 
horror  on  learning  that  the  innocent  victim  is  none  other 
than  the  king’s  own  son,  Idamante.  He  joins  with  his 
subjects  in  declaring  the  vow  unnatural  and  inhuman,  and 
praying  that  the  hand  of  the  too  pious  father  may  be 
stayed — “  O  voto  tremendo.”  The  noble  march  which 
follows  is  remarkable  for  the  deeply  solemn  and  religious 
tone  that  pervadesit.  Idamante,  likeatrue  hero,  encounters 
the  dreaded  monster,  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  he 
vanquishes  and  slays,  and  thus  is  Idomeneo  released 
from  the  thraldom  of  his  unconsidered  vow.  Neptune, 
however,  ordains  that  he  shall  cease  to  reign  as  King  of 
Crete — “Idomeneo  cessi  esser  re” — and  resign  his 
throne  in  favour  of  Idamante  and  his  betrothed  bride 
Ilia.  Idomeneo  expresses  his  contentment,  and  w-elcomes 
the  return  of  peace  to  his  country  in  a  lengthy  recit., 
“  Pace  v’annunzio,”  and  aria,  “  Torna  la  pace  al  core,” 
very  sweet  and  expressive.  In  a  glorious  jubilant  chorus, 
“  Scenda  amor,”  his  subjects  offer  their  homage  to  their 
new-found  king  and  queen,  with  which  the  opera  ends. 

Idomeneo,  considered  by  many  connoisseurs  as  Mozart’s 
finest  and  most  perfect  work,  and  as  having  formed  a 
new  era  in  dramatic  composition,  was  written  in  1780 
at  Munich,  by  the  express  command  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  Charles  Theodore.  It  was  in  the  November 
of  that  year  that  he  first  commenced  the  work,  and  by 
a  marvel  of  genius  and  industry  combined,  “  the  Prodigy 
of  Saltzburg,”  as  Mozart  was  aptly  named,  was  able  to 
put  the  first  two  acts  in  rehearsal  on  the  1st  of  December 
following.  The  first  performance  of  this  grand  work 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  January,  1781,  and  excited 
the  utmost  applause  and  enthusiasm.  Admired  immea¬ 
surably  in  the  country  of  its  composer,  and  by  the 
critics  and  musicians  of  all  countries,  it  has  yet  never 
held  its  place  among  the  regular  and  familiar  repertoira 
of  the  lyric  stage,  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for  in  one 
way  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  singers  to  sustain 
adequately  the  leading  roles,  the  music  of  which  is  of 
the  most  arduous  and  exacting  character,  and  in  another 
from  the  fact  before  alluded  to,  the  subject  of  the  opera 
being  of  so  dry,  dull,  and  uninteresting  a  character, 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  some  of  the  loveliest  and  at  the  same  time  grandest 
music  that  even  Mozart  ever  penned  is  to  be  found  in 
his  opera  of  Idomeneo. 
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“NEAR  RELATIONS”  AT  TEIE  GALLERY  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 


The  rnther  dismal  humours  of  “the  poor  relation” 
and  “the  legacy-hunter”  have  often  been  made 
the  theme  for  novelist,  satirist,  and  painter.  Mr.  Arthur 
Sketchley,  who  has  raised  so  many  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  vagaries  and  eccentricities  of  worthy  “  Mrs.  Brown,” 
has  now  essayed,  through  the  means  of  his  talented 
and  versatile  illustrators  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration, 
to  portray  in  a  dramatic  form  the  tricks  and  subterfuges 
resorted  to  by  the  would-be  relations  of  a  certain  Sir 
John  Marchmont,  who  has  been  for  many  years  absent 
from  his  baronial  estate  in  the  beautiful  Lake  district, 
and  who  is  hourly  expected  back  to  resume  possession. 

'I'hese  aspirants  to  his  goods  and  chattels  comprise  an 
Irish  major  and  his  wife  (Major  and  Mrs.  Gull),  Mr. 
Tozer,  the  male  gossip  of  the  place,  and  Dr.  Squills  ; 
while  the  remainder  of  the  dramatis  persona  is  completed 
by  Miss  Laura  Mowbray,  a  model  young  lady,  a  protegee 
of  Sir  John’s  late  wife;  Alfred  Maybank,  a  young  artist 
travelling  incognito,  who  is  in  reality  “  the  rightful 
heir,”  .and  between  whom  and  the  young  lady  an 
incipient  attachment  is  evident ;  and  Mrs.  Macklin,  a 
trusty,  if  somewhat  sharp-tongued,  Scotch  housekeeper 
of  the  good  old  school. 

At  the  opening.  Major  Gull,  who  joins  to  his  military 
profession  musical  propensities.  Miss  Laura  Mowbray, 
and  Alfred  Maybank  are  rehearsing  a  trio  intended  as 
a  welcome  to  the  home-coming  baronet — “  Elurrah  for 
a  vagabond  life  !”  The  loyal  old  housekeeper,  entering 
towards  the  conclusion,  suggests  that  the  term  “vaga¬ 
bond”  is  not  “  verra  polite  but  the  major  silences  her 
scruples  by  assuring  her  that  it  is  “  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  an  alT  ont,  the  word  being  simply  taken 
from  vagare,  to  wander.”  The  housekeeper  is  inclined 
to  be  irascible,  the  artist  and  his  fair  companion  senti¬ 
mental,  the  military  man  musical ;  but  they  all  combine 
in  yearning,  though  from  different  motives,  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  wanderer.  “  To  them,”  as  the  old  play- 
books  say,  enter  Tozer,  who  is  in  a  fearful  state  of 
mystery  and  hurry-scurry  in  consequence  of  having 
caught  sight  of  a  letter  at  the  post-office  addressed  to 
Sir  John  Marchmont,  from  which  he  augurs  that  the 
longed-for  event  is  on  the  very  eve  of  fulfilment.  The 
excitement  is  at  its  height  when  the  group  is  joined  by 
Mrs.  Major  Gull,  who,  actuated  in  her  ardent  desire 
of  claiming  relationship  by  only  the  most  mercenary 
motives,  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  interloper  and 
adventuress ;  but  we  are  grateful  for  any  pretext  that 
her  exponent,  Mrs.  German  Reed,  can  make  use  of  for 
singing  a  regular  batch  of  Irish  ballads — Moore’s  melo¬ 
dies — as  she  alone  can  warble  them.  Dr.  Squills,  the 
village  Galen,  rather  a  superannuated  member  of  the 
craft,  next  appears  on  the  scene ;  but  between  him  and 
the  Irish  lady  there  exists  a  great  antipathy,  for  while 
he  is  voted  by  the  fair  sex  in  general  to  be  “  a  duck  of 
a  man,”  that  strong-minded  female  pronounces  him  to 
be  indeed  a  duck,  for  he’s'a  regular  quack." 

Tozer  being  pressed  on  all  sides  to  account  for  his 
introduction  into  the  house,  to  which  they  all,  with 
Mrs.  Macklin  at  the  head,  maintain  he  has  no  claim. 


tells  IVIaybank  he  managed  It  by  means  of  a  little  poodle 
belonging  to  Miss  Mowbray,  which  he  decoyed  away 
one  day  and  brought  back  the  next ;  while  to  Major 
Gull  he  relates  a  story  of  having  stopped  the  same 
young  lady’s  ponies  when  they  ran  away. 

His  insatiable  curiosity,  which  admits  of  no  restraint, 
leads  him  to  open  a  letter  addressed  “  The  Elouse- 
keeper,”  by  which  he  learns  that  “  Sir  John  wdll  arrive 
by  the  garden  and  proceed  straight  to  the  library, 
where,  if  he  requires  anything,  he  w'ill  ring.”  This 
has  been  a  little  trap  laid  for  the  prying  gossip  by  Sir 
John  Marchmont,  alias  Alfred  Maybank.  A  moment 
of  anxious  suspense  is  the  consequence  of  this  rash  act, 
for  the  long-looked-for  and  much-loved  relative  may  at 
this  very  moment  be  arrived.  Prompted  by  the  im¬ 
pulsive  and  musical  major,  they  strike  up  their  festive 
song,  and  the  supposed  aged  and  valetudinarian  Sir 
John  totters  forth,  to  be  almost  strangled  by  his  w'ould- 
be  kinsmen  in  their  struggle  for  precedence  in  paying 
him  little  attentions.  To  test  the  sincerity  of  their  pro¬ 
fessed  attachment  and  devotion,  he  feigns  to  be  in 
immediate  need  of  funds.  Of  course  his  affectionate 
and  obsequious  relations  outvie  each  other  in  offers  of 
aid — Major  Gull  produces  some  Peruvian  bonds  at  the 
instigation  of  his  domineering  wife,  who  also  tenders 
for  her  kinsman’s  acceptance  her  own  diamond  ring  •, 
while  Tozer  eagerly  proffers  some  valuable  shares,  to 
the  tune  of  four  thousand  pounds,  in  the  New  River 
Company.  As  the  baronet  has,  however,  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  sufficient  in  his  assumed  character  of  the  young 
and  unknown  artist  of  testing  the  sincerity  of  their 
.attachment,  and  knowing  how  interested  were  their 
motives,  he  is  not  long  in  throwing  off  the  disguise  of 
an  infirm  old  man  and  announcing  that  he  is  in  reality 
.Sir  John  Marchmont,  and  heir  to  th'*  vast  estates,  the 
original  owmer  of  which,  w'hose  arrival  they  had  been 
so  anxiously  expecting,  has  been  dead  for  some  time. 

He  further  adds  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  w'ould-be 
“  relations  ”  by  inviting  to  share  his  inheritance,  in  the 
character  of  his  wife,  Laurij-’  Mowbray,  whose  disinte¬ 
rested  affection  he  has  proved,  by  having  asked  her,  as 
the  make-believe  decrepit  old  man,  to  accept  his  fortune, 
burdened  with  himself,  and  received  her  energetic  assur¬ 
ance  that  she  WQOld  never  yield  lier  hand  where  she 
could  not  also  bestow  her  heart,  the  canny  old  house¬ 
keeper,  who  proved  herself  also  leal  to  the  backbone, 
coming  in  for  her  share  of  .applause,  and  nae  d<x)t  some¬ 
thing  mair  substantial. 

The  music  to  w'hich  the  songs  and  concerted  pieces 
in  this  little  sketch  are  set,  are,  as  usual  w’ith  Mr.  Ger¬ 
man  Reed’s  compositions,  spirited  and  musician-like. 
Miss  Fanny  Holland  is  a  voc.alist  of  no  mean  preten¬ 
sions  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  in  the  two  utterly  opposite 
characters  of  the  sentimental  young  artist,  and  the  almost 
senile  Sir  John,  displays  histrionic  powers  of  no  common 
order  ;  Mr.  Corney  Grain  imparts  due  force  to  his  im¬ 
personation  of  the  blustering  Irish  m.ajor  ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Reed  is  as  demonstrative  as  ever  in  the  characters  of  the 
gossiping  Tozer  and  the  village  practitioner. 
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Fashions  for  the  month  of  November  usually  depend 
upon  the  weather  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  all  prepa¬ 
rations  are  now  made  in  anticipation  of  a  very  severe 
winter.  The  cashmere  Polonaise  will  be  partially 
covered  by  the  deep  fur  cape.  Lace  on  rich  velvet 


mantles  is  replaced  by  trimmings  of  rare  and  costly 
furs,  and  even  for  short  journeys  the  St.  Germain  mati- 
teau  de  voyage  is  de  rigiteur.  This  famous  mantle  plays 
as  important  a  part  in  the  wardrobe  of  a  French  lady  as 
does  her  cashmere  shawl,  and  usually  consists  of  a  rich 


528. — New  Waterpaocfs. 


XUM 


— Walking  and  Inddor  CosTUMns, 


Sable  will  be  the  most  fashionable  fur  this  winter,  if 
we  may  judge,  at  this  early  period,  by  the  enormous 
quantities  of  this  elegant  trimming  prepared  for  the 
coming  season. 


imperishable,  and  which  will  ever  give  her  a  superiority 
over  all  other  cities  in  matters  of  art  and  in  the  fashions. 
She  will  long  keep  the  prestige  acquired  during  centuries 
of  monarchical  sway  -,  and  after  all  her  crimes  and  her 
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faille  pardcssus,  lined  throughout  with  fur — sable  in  It  must  be  confessed  that  Paris,  though  she  may  not 
aristocratic  quarters,  squirrel  or  soft  rabbit  fur  on  less  shine  among  nations  for  good  sense,  possesses  a  refine- 
costly  models.  meat  of  taste  and  an  instinct  of  true  elegance  which  are 
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gilet  of  the  brown  material,  buttoned  all  the  way  down. 
This  redingote  is  draped  vtoyen  age  fashion,  with  brown 
silk  cords ;  there  are  no  flutings,  no  ornaments — the 
materials  are  good  and  simply  hemmed. 

A  fourth  specimen  is  an  indoor  toilet,  also  of  woollen 
material,  and  exceedingly  pretty.  It  is  made  of  dark 
sea-blue  cloth,  almost  black,  and  of  pale  sky-blue  cash- 
mere  ;  the  mixture  of  these  two  tints  is  extremely 
tasteful  and  pleasing  to  artistic  eyes.  The  first  skirt  is 
of  dark  blue  cloth,  very  ample,  but  without  any  trim¬ 
ming  save  a  sky-blue  piping  round  the  edge  -,  above  this 


follies,  Paris  must  yet  commit  many  gross  mistakes  before 
the  Prussians  are  justified  in  their  ambition  of  robbing 
us  of  the  empire  of  fashion  to  confer  it  upon  Berlin. 

Such  is  the  vitality  of  Paris  in  this  respect,  that  she 
has  already  recovered,  in  a  great  measure,  her  usual  life 
and  animation.  Her  own  bcau-monde  is  absent  still,  but 
there  is  a  great  affluence  of  foreigners.  Orders  pour  in 
from  the  provinces,  and  more  still  from  abroad.  The 
recognised  arbiters  of  fashion  are  constantly  written  to 
for  information  concerning  new  toilets,  and  elegantes 
throughout  the  world  come  to  Paris,  hungering,  so  to 


529A. — Semi-Fitting  Casaque. 


speak,  after  those  fashions  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived  so  long.  Our  hotels  are  full. 

Paris  is  charged,  as  rt  were,  to  set  to  work  and  to 
produce  without  delay  some  new  combinations  for  the 
female  toilet ;  and  our  city  is  ready  for  the  emergency, 
for  fresh  models  are  daily  brought  forth.  We  have 
noted  some  of  the  most  striking. 

One,  a  dress  for  the  promenade,  is  of  grey  drap  de 
Venise.  Another  is  maroon. 

A  third  is  most  ladylike  :  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
three  very  slightly  gathered  flounces — one  light  grey, 
the  two  others  brown  ;  a  redingote  of  the  grey  material 
is  looped  up  over  this  skirt.  The  front  part  forms  a  long 


skirt  there  is  a  flowing  tunic,  draped  a  P antique,  of  sky- 
blue  cashmere.  The  bodice  is  a  veste  of  dark  blue 
cloth,  piped  with  pale  blue  cashmere,  remaining  very 
much  open  in  front,  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a  clasp, 
and  showing  the  blue  tunic,  which  forms  a  number  of 
graceful  folds.  This  costume  seems  as  though  copied 
from  some  picture  of  an  Italian  virgin. 

Paris  fashions  are  most  undoubtedly  of  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  style  now  than  they  were  eighteen  months  ago. 
Those  ladies  of  the  elite  of  Parisian  society,  so  noted 
for  the  refined  style  of  their  toilets,  and  which  were 
named  the  elegantes  de  I'avenir — the  Duchess  de  Castries, 
Countess  d’Haussonville,  Countess  de  Gony  d’Arcy, 


529B. — Nlw  Paletot. 


worst  description.  I.et  us  hope  that  Paris  has  now 
done  with  such  ridiculous  eccentricities. 

A  coutur'ierc  whose  cUentelle  is,  and  has  ever  been, 
exclusively  of  la  creme  de  la  creme  of  French  society, 
Madlle.  Marie  liataillon,  kindly  granted  us  glimpses 
of  some  very  beautiful  toilets  she  has  been  preparing  to 
send  to  a  well-known  chateau  in  Brittany. 

There  was  first  a  splendid  dress  of  black  Lyons 
velvet  with  jacket  bodice,  open  in  front  to  show  a 
small  gilct  of  white  satin,  trimmed  round  with  deep 
Valenciennes  lace  this  trimming  also  went  round  the 
basque  of  the  bodice.  The  sleeve  was  very  new  in 
shape.  It  was  a  coat  sleeve,  enlarged  in  the  lower 


is  placed  within  each  plain  space.  A  short  tunic  is 
bordered  with  a  deep  llounce  of  Chantilly  lace,  and 
draped  with  passementerie  ornaments,  similar  to  those 
upon  the  skirt.  The  rounded  sleeve  and  low  bodice 
are  ornamented  in  the  same  style  with  silk  quillings, 
black  lace,  and  passementerie,  and  finished  otF  with 
bows  of  black  grosgrain,  with  centres  of  cut  jet. 

A  dress  of  pale  mauve  glace  silk,  train-shaped  skirt, 
with  bands  of  violet  velvet  placed  slantways  at  regular 
distances  all  round,  coming  half  way  up  the  skirt  and 
finished  otF  at  the  top  with  a  bow  of  velvet.  The  dress 
is  cut  in  the  redingote  shape,  buttoned  .all  the  way 
down,  but  a  deep  basque  is  added  to  the  bodice  at  the 
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Duchess  de  Cazes,  Countess  de  Brantes,  Baroness  de 
Courval,  Duchess  de  Fezensac,  Marchioness  de  Canisy, 
&c. — will  certainly  become  the  ruling  authorities  of 
Parisian  taste  in  the  art  of  dress  ;  their  sanction  will  be 
required  before  a  new  model  is  declared  bieti  port e. 

These  ladies  have  constantly  followed  in  their  style 
of  dress  the  inspirations  of  true  Parisian  taste.  They 
have  ever  openly  disapproved  the  eccentric,  the.itrical 
fashions  which  some  ladies  from  foreign  countries,  or 
of  the  demi-monde,  had  unhappily  brought  into  great 
vogue  under  the  influence  of  certain  couturiers  of  the 


p.art,  with  quilling  of  velvet  and  fall  of  Valenciennes 
lace,  and  a  turned-up  Louis  XV.  revers  above  this 
trimming.  Plain  train-shaped  skirt  with  two  wing-like 
lapels  of  black  velvet  and  white  satin  trimmed  with 
lace  at  the  back,  proceeding  from  the  w.aist,  and  giving 
the  required  fulness  to  the  tournure. 

Next  came  a  dress  of  handsome  bkack  grosgrain  silk, 
with  a  flounce  sixteen  inches  deep  this  flounce  is 
disposed  in  double  box-ple.ats,  with  a  plain  sp.ace 
between  each  pleat ;  and  a  rich  pattern  of  beaded  passe¬ 
menterie,  with  the  drooping  ornaments  called  pampilles, 
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This  trimming  of  cut-out  garlands  of  brocaded 
flowers  on  silk  is  very  new  and  very  effective.  We  also 
saw  a  blue  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  pale  pink  brocaded 
roses  and  grey  camdieu  foliage.  There  are  indeed 
borders  of  flowers  in  all  colours,  to  match  different 
dresses.  We  were  forgetting  to  mention  that  a  silk  fringe 


back  and  sides,  with  full  double  pleats  in  the  centre  of 
the  back  and  rounded  off  in  front.  This  basque  is 
long  enough  to  form  a  sort  of  double  skirt.  It  is 
trimmed  with  violet  velvet  and  silk  guipure  of  the  same 
colour ;  the  same  trimming  is  continued  en  brctclks  over 
the  bodice  and  round  the  open  sleeves. 


-The  Hims-dellf.  Toilette  (Front) 


to  match  is  placed  round  the  edge  of  the  material,  just 
under  the  flower  border. 

We  also  noticed  a  new  style  of  jacket,  tight-fitting,  and 
with  long  basque.  To  give  more  fulness  to  this  basque 
a  large  gore  is  let  in  at  the  back,  and  arranged  in  three 
double  box-pleats  under  a  large  bow,  which  is  placed 
at  the  bend  of  the  waist.  This  jaclcct  is  made  of  fine 


And  a  dress  of  flax-coloured  silk,  the  skirt  entirely 
covered  with  flounces  of  graduated  size  all  the  way  up. 
Each  flounce  has  a  ruched  heading,  and  is  trimmed  with 
a  pattern  of  roses  and  foliage  of  stamped  brocaded  silk 
of  beautiful  shaded  natural  tints.  The  bodice  is  open 
en  chdle,  and  the  wide  sleeves  are  trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond. 
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model  is  decidedly  the  long  and  ample  casaque-tunique, 
richly  trimmed  with  beaded  passementerie  and  Chantilly 
lace,  or  with  very  handsome  black  silk  guipure,  and 
draped  at  the  back  and  sides. 

In  cashmere  cloaks  the  newest  model  is  a  large 
rotonde  or  circular  of  black  cashmere,  draped  and 


cloth  or  velvet,  trimmed  with  grosgrain  or  satin,  passe¬ 
menterie,  and  fringe.  The  sleeves  are  wide  and  open. 

Another  nice  model  is  a  Spanish  veste  for  the  house. 
The  fronts  are  rounded  off,  but  the  jacket  is  lengthened 
into  a  basque  at  the  back.  The  most  appropriate 
trimming  is  a  deep  silk  fringe  with  network  heading. 


-The  Hirondfele  Toilette 


The  trimming  of  brocaded  flowers  wc  were  speaking 
of  just  now  looks  extremely  well  upon  the  veste  of  white 
cashmere,  and  with  fringe  to  match  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  jackets  of  this  style  are  black,  or  white  braided 
and  fringed  with  black. 

We  also  went  to  Gagelin’s  to  see  the  new  winter 
mantles  and  costumes.  In  black  velvet  the  favourite 


looped  up  with  ample  pleats  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
under  flowing  loops  of  black  grosgrain  ribbon  and  a 
passementerie  ornament.  The  side  piece  forms  a  wide 
open  sleeve,  and  the  fronts  are  tight-fitting,  and  buttoned 
all  the  way  down  with  loops  and  olive-shaped  buttons 
of  passementerie. 

Another  new  model  is  in  shape  like  a  half-^^ting 
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paletot,  without  sleeves,  over  which  falls  a  very  deep 
collet  or  cape,  which  forms  the  ample  sleeve,  and  is  slit 
open  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  pattern  we  saw 
was 'of  maroon  cloth,  lined  with  slightly-quilted  silk 
of  the  same  colour  and  richly  braided  cn  camdieu.  A 
border  of  brown  fur,  put  on  inside  the  edge  of  the 
cloak,  came  just  a  little  beyond  it,  and  formed  a  neat 
finish. 

A  complete  costume  of  black  velvet  has  a  deep  train, 
and  a  long  tunic  buttoned  all  the  way  down,  and  bordered 
with  minever.  Long  sleeves, cut  square,  in  theCharles  IX. 
style,  with  similar  fur  and  grey  silk  lining ;  small  boa  of 
the  same  fur  round  the  neck.  This  dress  has  also  a 
low  bodice,  trimmed  with  black  lace. 

An  evening  toilet,  for  which  the  same  train-shaped 
black  velvet  skirt  may  be  worn,  is  completed  by  a  tunic 
of  English  point  and  Chantilly  lace,  and  a  low  velvet 
bodice,  also  trimmed  with  black  and  white  lace,  to  cor¬ 
respond. 

One  of  G.agclin’s  standard  dresses  this  month  is  the 
robe  chatelaine.  It  is  of  rich  faille,  of  a  dark  purple, 
almost  black,  called  couleur  de  veuve,  trimmed  with  light 
blue.  There  is  a  deep  Hounce  round  the  skirt,  arranged 
in  several  double  box-pleats,  piped  with  light  blue,  and 
a  black  lace  flounce  with  ruched  heading  lined  with 
blue.  I  he  tunic  dress  is  very  short  in  front,  plain,  and 
fastened  all  the  way  down  with  large  buttons  of  oxy- 
dised  silver  ;  at  the  back  it  falls  in  ample  pleats  under  a 
cascade  sash  of  loop  of  light  blue  grosgritin  ribbon  and 
black  lace.  The  sleeves  have  a  deep  pleated  frill  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  with  a  bow  of  light  blue  ribbon  and 
black  lace. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  new  robe  de  chambre 
of  the  moyen  age  style,  which  is  also  a  great  success. 
The  model  we  saw  was  of  slate-blue  cashmere,  trimmed 
with  deep  crimson  velvet.  This  robe  is  of  the  princess 
shape,  but  amply  cut,  and  with  long  sweeping  train. 
Two  large  wing-like  lappets  are  added  at  the  back,  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  are  then  looped  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  back,  under  a  large  bow  of  velvet.  The  lappets 
are  edged  with  fringe,  and  with  a  wide  velvet  band  ; 
the  same  band  goes  round  the  train.  The  front  of  the 
dress  is  plain  ;  it  has  a  wide  plastron  of  crimson  velvet, 
which  is  continued  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and 
is  fastened  with  a  double  row  of  buttons  of  oxydised 
silver.  The  wide  square  open  sleeves  are  also  trimmed 
with  velvet  and  fringe. 

But  now  to  come  down  to  a  much  simpler  style  of 
costume,  meant  for  such  as  have  to  trip  the  streets,  and 
protect  themselves  as  best  they  may  from  cold  and 
damp.  Do  you  know  that  English  waterproof  tweeds 
are  all  the  rage  just  now  in  Paris  ?  Not  only  are  cloaks 
made  of  it,  but  also  complete  costumes,  and  very 
useful  they  are  as  costumes  de  fatigue,  to  wear  in  all 
weathers. 

The  waterproof  material  is  fringed  out  at  the  edges, 
and  has  a  dark-coloured  border  for  the  trimming ;  be¬ 
sides  this,  some  models  are  very  prettily  trimmed  with 
braid-work.  For  instance,  the  under-skirt  is  ornamented 
with  three  biais,  edged  with  fringe  and  covered  with 
braid-w’ork.  'Phe  long  tunic  has  the  fringe  round  the 
edge,  and  a  wide  border  of  braid-work  beyond  it.  It 


is  plain  and  buttoned  all  the  way  down  in  front ;  the  side 
pieces  are  fringed  out  and  draped  over  the  back  piece, 
which  is  very  long,  but  which  can  be  looped  up  at  pleasure 
with  invisible  hooks.  The  bodice  is  a  tight-fitting  jacket, 
with  basque  trimmed  like  the  tunic,  and  loose  sleeves. 

And  now  to  consider  the  veritable  chapeau  we  are 
destined  to  wear  this  winter !  There  are  at  present 
several  shapes  brought  out  as  the  last  muveaute ;  two 
only,  however,  seem  to  have  a  chance  of  being  generally 
adopted.  One  is  a  high  turban  shape,  with  narrow 
border — more  of  a  hat  thanabonnet ;  theother,the  Marie- 
Amelie,  has  a  high  crown,  large  passe,  and  complete 
curtain ;  the  high  shape  is  in  great  favour  just  now  with 
our  Uegantes,  who  arc  too  fond  of  showing  the  flowing 
locks  of  their  chignon  tombant  to  become  easily  reconciled 
to  the  large  chapeau,  but  still  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
when  winter  really  sets  in,  the  large  shape  will  be  that 
generally  adopted. 

Among  the  most  tasteful  models  we  may  m  n  a 
chapeau  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  satin 
pipings,  with  short  curled  black  feathers  in  front  and  a 
very  long  drooping  blue  feather  at  the  back  ;  this  feather 
is  of  the  kind  called  saule — that  is,  willow  feather  -,  it  is 
very  thick,  with  jagged  edges. 

Another  more  dressy  model  is  of  white  tulle  disposed 
in  bouillons,  with  rouleaux  of  blue  velvet  placed  across, 
and  Venetian  lace.  The  narrow  border  is  bound  with 
velvet,  and  has  a  high  blonde  quilling  above  it  and  a 
narrow  tulle  ruche  underneath ;  a  pretty  aigrette  is  placed 
at  the  side,  and  the  trimming  is  completed  by  a  large 
bow  of  velvet  with  long  lapels  at  the  back.  The  strings 
are  also  of  velvet. 

A  bonnet  of  a  high  shape  also,  but  rounded  off  under 
a  lace  drapery,  is  of  violet  grosgrain  silk  and  white  and 
black  lace ;  it  is  wreathed  round  with  tinted  foliage, 
and  ornamented  at  the  side  with  an  exquisitely-coloured 
bird’s  head.  The  lace  is  disposed  in  quillings,  mixed 
with  a  few  bows  of  ribbon.  The  strings  are  of  violet 
grosgrain  ribbon. 

A  Marie-Amelie  bonnet  is  of  maroon  velvet,  lined 
inside  the  border  and  curtain  with  pink  satin.  There  is 
a  white  blonde  quilling  with  loops  of  pink  satin  ribbon 
under  the  border,  and  above  it,  a  little  on  one  side,  is 
placed  a  large  bow  of  maroon  velvet  lined  with  pink 
satin.  The  crovm  is  neatly  trimmed  with  velvet  biais, 
divided  by  pink  satin  pipings.  The  pleated  curtain  and 
the  strings  of  maroon  velvet  are  also  lined  with  pink 
satin. 

Hats  are  made  just  now  chiefly  of  black  or  brown 
straw,  above  which  are  placed  black  feathers  or  bunches 
of  black  cherries,  with  wide  ribbons  or  gauze  lappets, 
which  fall  upon  the  voluminous  drooping  chignons  so 
dear  to  our  elegantes. 

An  Auvergnate  bonnet  of  green  velvet  has  a  large 
pleated  curtain,  strings  passing  under  the  chin, but  leaving 
the  ear  uncovered  (an  essential  point),  and  a  lace  scarf, 
•which  takes  the  place  of  a  veil,  and  falls  over  the  chignon 
and  beyond  it.  A  large  velvet  and  satin  bow  and  bunch 
of  cock’s  feathers  form  the  trimming  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  bonnet,  and  an  aigrette  is  placed  at  the  side. 

It  requires  a  good  modiste's  skill  to  render  these  very 
large,  towering  bonnets  becoming,  and  any  exaggeration 
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in  the  trimming  makes  them  look  very  eccentric.  Large 
roses  shaded  from  pale  pink  to  crimson,  or  from  light 
yellow  to  orange,  are  very  new  and  pretty  for  ornament¬ 
ing  velvet  bonnets.  Smooth  feathers  are  used  for  aigrettes, 
while  curled  ones  are  always  placed  so  as  to  droop  at 
the  back. 

For  mourning,  a  Marie- Amelie  bonnet  is  composed  of 
high  quillings  of  black  grenadine  and  biais  of  dull  silk. 
Bunch  of  black  roses  and  aigrette  of  cut  jet.  Curtain 
and  strings  of  black  grenadine,  and  scarf  veil  of  the 
same. 

We  also  noticed  some  new  parures  for  mourning.  One 
was  composed  of  a  plisseof  black  grenadine,  listened  down 
with  a  narrow  stitched  band  and  open  <■/;  chaU,  to  wear 
with  a  bodice  of  that  shape.  Half-open  sleeve,  with 
p/isie  to  correspond. 

Another,  suitable  to  wear  with  a  high  bodice,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  double  ruche  of  scalloped-out  grenadine 
bound  with  silk,  and  grenadine  bouffants  with  similar 
ruche  round  the  wrist. 

In  deep  mourning,  jewels  of  carved  his  durci  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  jet,  which  is  now  very  generally  worn  out  of 
mourning.  The  oval  locket  of  bois  durci,  with  the  pattern 
of  a  flower,  fleur-de-lis,  cross,  or  anchor  carved  upon 
it,  is  simple  and  ladylike ;  bracelets  and  sleeve-links  are 
made  to  match. 

Artistic  jewels  of  oxydised  metal  are  very  fashionable. 
The  chatelaines  in  the  msyen  age  style  are  much  sought 
after,  as  also  brooches  and  agrafes  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion. 

The  newest  model  for  ladles’  cravats  is  made  with 
bright-coloured  ribbon,  with  a  border  of  a  cashmere 
pattern,  and  a  deep  fringe  at  the  ends.  The  ribbon  is 
tied  in  a  bow,  but  does  not  go  round  the  neck.  Large 
bows  of  black  or  coloured  satin  with  fringed  ends  are 
also  much  worn. 

Fur  collets  are  made  very  short  this  year,  and  muffs 
smaller  than  ever.  Small  boas  with  the  stuffed  head  of 
the  animal  are  also  still  much  in  favour,  and  a  similar 
head  often  appears  upon  the  muff. 


DESCRiPTlON  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Bride’s  Toilet. — White  poult-de-soie  train  skirt, 
trimmed  with  muslin  pleatings.  At  the  edge  a  pleating 
is  laid,  and  above  this  another  pleating  forms  a  reversed 
heading.  The  tunic  forms  two  points  in  front ;  at  the 
back  it  is  short,  and  forms  a  puff ;  the  whole  edged  with 
muslin  pleatings.  Corsage  with  pointed  basques,  trimmed 
to  correspond.  Muslin  fichu  crossed  in  front  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  bouquet.  Two  bouquets  in  front  on  the  tunic 
and  one  on  each  sleeve.  Diadem  of  perfumed  orange 
blossom.  Long  veil  of  tulle  illusion. 

2.  Bridesmaid’s  Dress  of  vert  du  Nil  silk,  with  five 
gathered  flounces  at  the  edge.  Tunicopeninfront,  trimmed 
with  satin  biais  and  fringe,  with  three  reversed  flounces 
Corsage  with  deep  basques  and  puff  trimmed  to  match. 
Chapeau  ferine  of  tulle  with  China  roses  and  feathers. 

3.  Little  Girl’s  Dress  of  4  to  6  years,  of  blue 
foulard.  Puffed  skirt,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  little 
scalloped  flounce.  Low  square  bodiefe  trimmed  to  match. 
Short  sleeves,  and  muslin  chemisette  and  under-sleeves. 

description  of  our  coloured  pattern. 

LAMBREQUIN  IN  ROMAN  WORK. 

EXPRESSLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THIS  MAGAZINE  BY  MESDAMES  LE 
BOUTILLIER,  1  2  5,  OXFORD  STREET. 

Materials :  Satin  of  shade  corresponding  •with  the  furni¬ 
ture  ;  fine  Ir  ish  holland;  ecru  filoselle. 

This  elegant  lambrequin  is  worked  in  button-hole  and 
point  Russe  stitches,  upon  fine  holland  ■,  ecru  filoselle  is 
split  for  this  purpose,  and  three  threads  only  are  taken 
to  each  needleful.  The  edge  is  finished  by  a  deep  fringe, 
matching  the  filoselle  in  colour.  The  holland  is  cut 
away  after  the  work  is  completed,  and  the  lambrequin  is 
mounted  on  satin,  and  lined  with  silk  to  match,  or  it  can 
be  tacked  over  a  velvet  lambrequin  and  removed  for 
cleaning  as  required. 

Materials  for  this  and  every  novelty  of  Roman  work 
to  be  obtained  of  iVlesdames  Le  Boutillier  at  moderate 
prices. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


All  letters  on  this  suhjcct  must  be  addressed— 

To  t)ie  Editor  0/  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

iiSi.  Constantine  (to  Pie,  1163,  September)  bad  heaps  of  very 
old  fashion  books,  with  prints  suitable  fur  her  collection.  Most  were 
burnt,  but  some  left  of  no  earthly  use  to  him.  Ho  wrote  and  offered 
to  ifivo  them  her,  but  letter  came  back  from  Returned  Letter  Office 
covered  all  over  with  post-marks  and  observations,  “  Not  known  at 
Prestwieh,”  “Try  Manchester,”  “Try  Liverpool,”  &c.  [Will  Pie 
please  send  a  correct  address  F] 

12S2.  M.  would  exchange  two  white  knitted  vests  for  a  gold  pencil- 
case. 

12S4.  Nonsuch  has  a  now  light  grey  winter  jacket,  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  long  floss  silky  fur.  Ojien  to  offers. 

1285.  Gertrude  wishes  to  sell  or  exchange  her  new  sealskin  jacket, 
cost  £15.  Also  a  complete  jacket  or  mantle,  trimming  of  real  chin¬ 
chilla,  same  of  beaver  and  sealskin.  Offers  requested.  Address  with 
Editor. 

12S6.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardise  braid  and  fine 
crochet  cotton.  Will  be  glad  to  take  orders.  Address,  Ada,  Post- 
Office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

1287.  Handsome  worked  sofa  cushion,  exchanged  for  fur  set.  Tea 


mat,  embroidery  strips,  for  wool  work  or  fancy  work,  MS.  songs. 
Offers  requested.  Address,  A.  Z.,  Post-Office,  Seaforth,  Liverpool. 

1188.  Mrs.  R.  R.  (Shuckburgh,  Uaventry)  has  for  exchange  two 
excellent  light  Brahma  cockerels,  and  a  pen  of  first-class  Rouen  ducks. 
Open  to  offers.  Mrs.  Roberts  would  be  glad  to  know  if  No.  1258, 
Ina,  has  disiK).scd  of  her  dark  Brahma  chickens,  their  age  and  weight. 

1189.  S.  A.  H.  has  nearly  all  1866,  ’67,  and  ’68  EnglishwomaNj 
also  numbers  of  Young  Ladies’  Magazine,  few  parts  of  Chambers 
Jlook  of  Days,  Burns,  nearly  all  1869  Illustrated  London  News, 
Wesley’s  Bible,  3  vols.  (1765),  also  a  Judkin’s  hand,  and  a  Newton 
Wilson  liand  “  Penelope,”  lock-stitch  machines.  Open  to  offers. 

1290.  Seagull  hasabout  twenty  songsnicely bound.  Opentooffers. 

1291.  A.  C.  has  a  mauve  tarlatan  evening  dress,  only  been  worn 
once  at  dinner,  to  dispose  of.  Open  to  offers. 

1292.  Savage  lias  two  pearl  necklaces,  cost  £i  is.  for  the  two, 
worn  once,  three  rows  in  front  and  two  at  the  back.  Open  to  offers. 

1293.  Mrs.  Hay  would  be  happy  to  exchange  fine  plants  of  the  rare 
fern  Todoa  pellucida  for  chinchilla  fur  trimmmg. 

1294.  'I'o  Stamp  Collectors. — A  large  quantity  of  used  foreign 
ptamiis  to  exchange  for  others.  Address,  ii,  St.  Leonard’s-terrace, 
Weymouth. 

1295.  CiiAFFiNXH  has  some  cheap  stationery  to  exchange  or  dispose 
of — envelopes  and  note  paper.  Offers  requested.  Address  with  Editor. 

Lavint.v’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns. 
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•Woollen  Fllesincs  and  Wjnter  Mantles. 
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SPINNINGS 

“  0  very  gloomy  is  the  house  of  woe, 

Wl»en  tears  are  falling  while  the  bell  is  knelling, 

With  all  the  dark  solemnities  that  show 
That  Death  is  in  the  dwelling. 

THOUSAND  gloomy  thoughts  are  associated  with 
the  month  of  November  ;  even  children  suffer,  one 
of  the  earliest  lessons  in  French  reading  beginning,  “  Le 
desagreable  Novembre  est  venu,”  and  for  grown-ups 
November  is  full  of  care  and  anxieties,  and  to  too  many 
brings  mournful  recollections  and  sad  thoughts.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find,  on  one’s  return  from 
health-giving  sea  breezes,  a  collection  of  queries  re¬ 
specting  very  dismal  subjects.  Let  me  see :  here  are 
fourteen  inquiries  as  to  the  best  modes  of  passing  the 
“  dark  hour”  of  November,  seventeen  letters  upon  crape 
and  its  sad  requirements,  and  five  upon  the  horrors  and 
niiseries  of  chilblains  ;  and  as  I  feel  somewhat  depressed 
in  London  atmosphere,  and  somewhat  lazy  withal,  after 
my  long  holiday,  I  think  that  I  must  illustrate  practically 
my  theory  of  coping  with  disagreeables,  and  take  the  most 
miserable  of  the  subjects  proposed  to  begin  with.  Per¬ 
haps  a  ray  of  sunshine  will  enliven  the  task  ;  perhaps 
by  helping  others  I  may  overcome  my  own  disinclination 
to  do  aught  but  sit  over  my  cosy  fire  and  play  with  my 
rosy,  noisy  boys. 

Crape — the  name  alone  is  saddening  ;  it  is  associated 
with  darkened  rooms,  with  suppressed  sobs,  with  whis¬ 
pered  questions,  and  with  all 

“  The  dark  solemnities  that  show 
That  Death  is  in  the  dwelling.” 

Crape,  too,  is  very  costly,  and  by  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  the  goddess  Fashion  demands  that  her  most-to- 
be-pitied  victim  should  appear,  after  the  saddest  of  all 
losses,  smothered  in  this  garb  of  woe.  Few  women 
have  the  courage  to  resist  the  words  “  it  is  usual  for 
widows,”  and  rather  than  show  “  disrespect  ”  to  the 
departed,  will  bear,  through  burning  July  suns,  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  paramatta  covered  with  double  crape. 
Again,  there  are  circumstances  when  this  “  depth  ”  of 
mourning  is  rendered  as  overwhelming,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  as  ever  July  sun  can  make  it,  and  many  a 
night’s  rest  is  spoiled  by  anxious  thoughts  of  the  “mourn¬ 
ing  bill.” 

It  is  sad  indeed  when  the  heaviest  of  losses  is  still 
further  embittered  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  when 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  cannot  even  mourn  for 
their  dead  without  incurring  heavy  debt,  and  when  day 
after  day  drags  its  slow  length  along,  and  there  is  still 
no  prospect  of  freedom  from  the  harassing  cares  of  debt, 
and  from  the  miseries  consequent  upon  having  too  little 
of  the  precious  metal. 

“  Vulgar  caros, 

That  belong  to  common  household  affairs, 

Nocturnal  annoyances  such  as  theirs. 

Who  lie  with  a  shrewd  surmising, 

That  while  they  are  couchant  (a  bitter  cup). 

Their  bread  and  butter,  on  getting  up, 

And  the  coals,  confoimd  them,  are  rising.” 

Truly  Hood  wrote  from  bitter  experience  of  the  griefs 
and  sorrows  of  the  poor — of  sorrow  enhanced  and  of 


IN  TOWN. 

“  O,  very,  very  dreary  is  the  room 

When  love,  domestic  love,  no  longer  nestles. 

But,  smitten  by  the  common  stroke  of  doou^, 

The  corpse  lies  on  the  trestles !” 

Hood’s  Haunted  House, 

grief  doubled  by  the  burden  of  poverty  and  the  miseries 
of  a  crippled  income.  It  is  to  those  who  are  not  at 
liberty  to  spend  a  great  deal  upon  their  mourning  that 
I  would  recommend  the  use  of  the  Albert  crape,  which 
is  sold  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  ordinary  crape,  and 
which  exactly  resembles  that  desideratum  of  deep  mourn¬ 
ing.  Albert  crape  is  of  deep  rich  black,  with  the  exact 
“  pattern  ”  of  crape,  forming  regular  and  handsome 
“  crinkles,”  and  ])roducing  precisely  the  effect  of  rich, 
handsome  crape.  Now,  of  course  we  all  welcome  any 
material  which  looks  precisely  the  same  when  made  up 
as  does  a  fabric  more  than  double  its  cost ;  but  how 
about  the  ‘wearing  qualities  for  we  all  know  that  no 
economy  is  effected  unless  a  material  wears  at  least  as 
well  as  the  fabric  it  replaces.  As  I  mentioned  some 
months  ago,  I  have  made  trial  of  this  crape,  although  in 
a  different  manner  to  that  test  to  which  I  intended  sub¬ 
jecting  the  Albert  crape.  Four  months’  hard  wear  has 
been  given  to  this  crape  -,  it  has  been  worn  in  and  out 
of  the  house,  on  the  edge  of  a  dress  (always  a  trying 
position  for  crape),  on  the  bodice,  mantle,  and  bonnet 
in  daily  wear  of  two  intimate  friends  ;  but  the  coquettish 
little  apron  which  I  designed  to  wear  myself,  and  thus 
personally  try  the  Albert  crape,  remains  in  pristine 
crispness  -,  for,  to  confess  the  truth,  my  boys  like  pretty 
colours  and  lace  trimmings  on  “  mamma’s  aprons,”  and 
the  crape  was  vetoed  at  once  ;  so  I  must  plead  apolo¬ 
gies  for  non-performance,  and  murmur  nua  culpa,  from 
behind  the  curly  heads  that  are  always  pretty  close  to 
the  apron  aforesaid.  But,  nevertheless,  I  can  fully  con¬ 
firm  the  excellence  of  the  wear  of  this  crape,  for  I  have 
constantly  remarked  its  freshness,  and  believe  it  wears 
even  better  than  the  finer  kinds  of  ordinary  crape,  and 
equally  as  well  as  coarse  crape.  The  Albert  crape  trims 
admirably,  and  whether  for  folds,  tucks,  or  fancy  trim¬ 
ming,  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  The 
Albert  crape  is  of  so  deep  a  blue-black,  that,  contrasted 
with  other  crapes,  it  makes  the  very  best  among  them 
look  brown.  The  Albert  crape,  therefore,  exactly 
matches  mourning  materials,  paramatta,  merino,  &c.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  match¬ 
ing  the  crape  with  the  dress  fabric,  as  brown-tinted 
dresses  not  only  turn  rusty  after  a  few  weeks’  wear,  but 
cause  the  dress  to  look  blue  instead  of  black,  a  most 
undesirable  effect  in  deep  mourning. 

The  period  of  mourning  varies  with  situation  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  a  parent,  the  usual  period  of  mourning 
is  eighteen  months,  twelve  of  which  are  passed  in  deep 
crape  and  six  in  lighter  mourning.  A  widow  should 
mourn  in  crape  for  eighteen  months,  and  for  six  months 
longer  in  black  without  crape.  For  brother  or  sister  we 
mourn  one. year  ;  for  uncle  and  aunt,  six  months ;  for 
other  relatives  or  complimentary  mourning,  six  weeks  ; 
for  children  six  months  and  twelve  months,  according 
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to  their  age.  Widowers  mourn  eighteen  months  only, 
being  six  months  less  than  widows’  mourning. 

Mourning  materials  are  crape,  paramatta,  lustreless 
silk,  grenadine,  cashmere,  cloth,  tweed,  alpacas,  lustres, 
merino,  lisse,  crepe  de  chine,  net,  muslin,  linen,  jet, 
ivory,  furs  ;  astracan  is  the  only  mourning  fur,  but  seal 
and  otter  fur  may  be  worn. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  next  trouble  of  dark  and  chill 
November  —  the  chilblains.  And  here  I  do  indeed 
feel  for  all  sufferers,  for  I  know  too  well  the  misery  of 
every  stage  of  these  torments,  from  the  first  deadly 
chill,  through  the  irritating  stage  of  intolerable  itching, 
ro  the  broken  agony  and  the  throes  of  pain.  As  a  child, 
as  a  girl,  and  as  a  woman  chilblains  have  tormented 
me,  and  I  believe  that  I  know  personally  every  “  depth 
of  woe  ”  connected  with  them.  Oh  !  how  truly  I  pity 
little  children  between  three  and  four  of  a  cold  winter’s 
night,  when  the  chilblains  begin  their  torture,  and  the 
poor  little  popsies  cry  with  the  pain.  Rubbing  with 
Miow,  stinging  with  nettles,  plunging  in  ice-water, 
burning  with  spirit,  every  kind  of  lotion,  ointment,  and 
salve  have  I  tried,  and  tried  in  vain  in  years  gone  by. 
Lvery  kind  of  stocking,  boot,  and  shoe  have  I  worn 
equally  in  vain.  It  is  the  circulation  which  is  in  fault, 
and  the  vital  energy  must  be  increased  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  depressing  influence  of  the  cold.  The  child 
should  take  strengthening  medicine,  as  quinine  or  steel 
(under  advice,  of  course),  or  stout  or  port  wine  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  day,  and  the  feet  must  be  kept  un¬ 
chilled  by  plenty  of  exercise.  If  chilled  after  a  walk, 
getting  wet  unavoidably,  or  after  a  long  journey,  the 
little  tootsies  must  be  judiciously  unchilled  by  placing 
them  in  lukewarm  water  and  bay  salt,  and  gradually 
adding  warmer  water  until  quite  hot,  over  blood  heat ; 
let  the  feet  remain  in  this  until  the  water  cools  percep¬ 
tibly  (it  is  easy  to  amuse  the  child  with  pretty  stories), 
then  carefully  dry  and  wipe  with  a  soft  towel,  and  then 
gently  rub  the  feet  with  the  hands  until  they  are  “  bone 
dry  this  must  be  done  the  very  day  the  chill  appears, 
or  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  cure,  and  must  be  repeated 
every  other  night  if  the  chills  do  not  disappear.  For  the 
chilblains,  when  they  have  been  allowed  to  get  to  the 
irritating  stage,  there  are  two  remedies — one  to  be  had 
of  Keating,  chemist,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  called 
Eidolon,  and  the  other,  which  instantly  stops  the  itching, 
at  least  in  my  experience,  is  made  from  a  formula  given 
in  one  of  last  year’s  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  ISIaga- 
ziNES,  and  which  I  add  here  to  save  trouble  of  reference 
to  my  readers: — “  For  unbroken  chilblains  only  :  oz. 
hydrochloric  acid,  diluted,  6  oz. camphor  water,  30  drops 
hydrochloric  acid,  diluted.” 

lEis  recipe  contains  a  deadly  poison,  and  must  never 
be  used  except  by  experienced  and  responsible  hands — 
selon  vioi,  none  but  a  mother  should  apply  it.  Any  one 
may  use  the  Eidolon,  which  is  equally  effective.  Both 
remedies  are  for  unbroken  chilblains  only.  But  for 
broken  chilblains,  alas  !  what  can  we  do  ?  The  only 
course  is  perfect  rest,  perfect  warmth,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  skin.  New  skin  can  be  formed  of  the 
inner  skin  of  an  unboiled  egg,  or  of  goldbeater’s  skin. 
When  friction  is  to  be  avoided,  these  thin  skins  should  be 
covered  by  court  plaster  cut  longer  than  the  wound,  which 


should  be  entirely  covered  with  the  thin  skin.  Children 
should  wear  lamb’s-wool  stockings  and  thick  boots  (or 
cork  soles),  laced  up  the  centre  or  buttoned  ;  elastic 
sides  should  never  be  worn  by  any  one  suffering  from 
chilblains. 

The  dark  hour,  so  piteously  complained  of  by  my 
readers,  is,  in  many  families,  the  happiest  time  of  the 
day ; — 

“  Retween  the  dark  and  the  daylisht, 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day’s  occupation 
That  is  known  as  the  children’s  hour.” 

But,  before  the  children  came  to  bless  my  home,  what  is 
now  known  as  the  “  children’s  hour”  was  then  the  “  dark 
hour,”  or  “  blind  man’s  holiday,”  to  me.  Very  long  and 
very  dark  it  used  to  be,  and  although  I  had  always  plenty 
of  resources  in  “  books,  work,  and  healthful  play,”  yet  I 
never  was  struck  with  the  notion  of  ringing  for  lights 
until  one  November  I  was  busy  stitching  a  little  wee  gar¬ 
ment,  when  twilight  came  down  'like  a  curtain,  and  I 
could  see  no  longer,  and  rang  for  lights.  The  lights 
came,  and  with  them  the  sweet  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  more  “  dark  hours  ”  for  me,  that  baby  arms  would 
caress  me,  and  baby  ways  pass  the  time  all  too  quickly 
away,  that  every  hour  would  be  light  and  bright.  Mark 
the  inconsistency  of  womankind:  the  lights  were  put  out, 
and  sweet  thoughts  indulged  in  of  coming  happiness  ;  the 
little  garment  was  not  finished  on  that  evening.  But  for 
the  dark  hour,  to  those  to  whom  it  is  indeed  dark,  it  is 
no  use  indulging  melancholy  thoughts,  or  wishing  the 
hours  away.  Ring  for  lights,  and  set  to  work,  read,  do 
“  needling,”  play  or  sing,  superintend  the  soup-making, 
or  devise  a  new  sauce  for  the  fish,  anything  rather  than 
idle  sorrow,  any  work  rather  than  useless  repining.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  begin  some  study  in  November,  or  a 
piece  of  work  to  be  done  only  in  the  dark  hour.  Where 
there  are  children,  they  should  enjoy  a  game  of  romps 
with  mamma,  should  play  about,  dance,  or  do  gymnas¬ 
tics  under  her  supervision  ;  and  older  girls  should  play 
duets  with  mamma,  sing  to  or  with  her,  and  pleasantness 
should  reign,  even  if  but  one  candle  is  lighted  ;  other¬ 
wise  young  girls,  while  outwardly  seated  demurely  in 
the  dull  darkened  room,  may  be  walking  “  in  the  light 
of  their  own  dark  eyes,”  and  indulging  in  fancies  more 
romantic  than  healthy.  Mothers  can  do  great  things 
with  their  girls  if  they  please. 

My  readers  may  recollect  my  mentioning  the  exquisite 
foulards  of  Mons.  Marchaud,  of  Regent-street ;  I  think 
that  the  winter  toilettes,  which  are,  of  course,  naturally 
for  evening  dress  only,  are  more  beautiful  than  any  I 
have  yet  seen.  The  grounds  are  white  and  rosy  salmon 
colour ;  on  these  grounds  are  the  most  charming  bouquets 
of  flowers  in  their  natural  tints,  with  fidling  sprays  and 
foliage,  alike  beautiful  and  true  to  nature.  Mons.  Mar¬ 
chaud  has  also  imported  some  very  handsome  faille  and 
gros  de  Naples  silks,  as  well  as  rich  Genoa  and  Lyons 
velvets.  I  am  particularly  pleased  at  this,  for  I  have 
often  suggested  his  adding  more  costly  silks  to  his  stock 
of  light  and  elegant  foulards,  for  I  fancied  that  so  good 
a  judge  of  one  class  of  silk,  where  bon  gout  is  perhaps 
more  required  than  in  any  other  class  of  fabric,  would 
equally  well  select  the  rich  and  glowing  soierie,  and  the 
more  costly  productions  of  the  Lyons  looms.  Pour  moi, 
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I  prefer  Lyons  velvet  to  all  other,  and  believe  that  most 
of  my  readers  will  agree  with  me.  The  silks  imported 
by  Mons.  Marchaud  are  extremely  elegant,  the  colours 
are  alike  refined  and  brilliant,  while  the  richness  of  the 
faillemakes  it  asevere trial  toturn  over  the  patterns,which, 
equally  with  the  charming  foulards,  are  sent  post  free 
on  application.  My  readers  must  remember  that  toilettes 
d hwer  should  be  a  little  gay,  and  for  home  use  I  know 
nothing  prettier  than  a  polonaise  of  brightly-coloured 
foulard,  worn  over  the  economical  black  silk  or  black 
velvet  skirt.  I  prefer  velvet  for  home  use,  for  there  is 
no  frole  to  disturb  the  post-prandial  repose  of  the  lord 
and  master  of  my  mulberry-tree. 

It  is  very  trying  to  read  at  night,  when  the  eyesight 
fails  a  little,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  to  fall  asleep 
over  a  book,  but  it  is  not  a  good  habit  for  our  sex,  any¬ 
how,  as 

“  Sleep  from  the  loveliest  features  somethins  takes, 

And  all  the  homely  faces  homelier  makes.’’ 

But  those  ladies  who  cannot  see  to  read  and  work  easily 
at  night  should  assist  their  eyes  by  a  pair  of  glasses  or 
spectacles.  I  have  heard  most  excellent  accounts  of  the 
Nataline  pebbles  of  Messrs.  L,  and  A.  Pyke,  of  Ely-place, 
Holborn,  and  as  I' know  those  who  have  worn  them 
with  great  advantage  to  their  eyesight,  I  may  venture  to 
recommend  them  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  wear 
glasses,  yet  afraid  to  injure  their  sight.  Messrs.  Pyke 
sell  these  glasses  at  very  moderate  prices,  and  the  work¬ 
manship  is  excellent.  The  Japanese  folders  are  a  most 
convenient  form  of  eyeglass  for  gentlemen,  and  the  French 
spring  folders  will  be  equally  liked  by  ladies,  and  the 
fine  light  frames  for  reading  spectacles  will  be  sure  to 
be  appreciated.  Besides  the  Nataline  pebble  glasses, 
Messrs.  Pyke  have  a  large  supply  of  novelties  in  Abys¬ 
sinian  gold  ;  the  prettiest  lockets  possible,  in  real  enamel 
and  real  pearls,  are  made  in  this  alloy,  and  of  bracelets 
and  necklaces  of  new  designs  there  is  no  end.  Among 
other  treasures  I  remarked  a  large  gilt  cage  containing 
a  rare  tropical  bird  ;  on  winding  the  cage  the  bird  sings, 
moves  his  head,  and  claps  his  wings.  The  song  is  melo¬ 
dious  and  bird-like,  and  the  whole  forms  an  elegant  and 
appropriate  ornament  for  a  lady’s  boudoir.  There  is, 
however,  only  one  specimen,  and  the  price  is  twelve 
guineas. 

Specimens  of  velveteen  have  been  submitted  to  me 
from  several  good  houses,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
decide  upon  their  respective  merits^  all  being  so  good. 
I  can  only  describe  some  of  them,  and  inform  my  readers 
that  the  higher-priced  fabrics  are  decidedly  the  best, 
although  all  are  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Notting-hill  Gate,  has  a  magnificent  collection  of  velve¬ 
teens,  and  of  these  I  prefer  the  “  Genoa  velveteen,”  as 
forming  richer,  deeper  black  folds,  and  of  having  that 
blue-black  shade  which  promises  excellent  wear.  The 
winter  costume  materials  shown  by  Mr.  Chapman  are 
most  excellent,  and  are  well  worthy  of  attention ;  in 
particular  the  Imperial  Prussian  poplins,  the  Lome  cord, 
the  guinea  “  Gastein  cloth”  dress,  with  the  Genoa  vel¬ 
veteens,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Mr.  Chapman’s  velve¬ 
teens  have  been  tried  by  various  experiments,  and  have 
come  out  successfully  from  all. 

Personal  experience  leads  me  to  commend  Mr.  George 


Burgess’s  velveteens,  as  I  have  worn  them  both  in  black 
and  in  colours ;  the  quality  is  superb,  and  the  price 
very  moderate.  The  black  velveteens  are  all  silk 
finished,  and  present  the  appearance  of  good  black 
velvet.  Nor  does  even  bright  spring  sunshine  and  April 
showers  produce  on  the  well-worn  velveteen  the  objec¬ 
tionable  rusty-brown  hue.  Mr.  Burgess’s  velveteens  keep 
good  to  the  last,  and  after  appearing  as  handsome  dresses 
with  tunic  and  jacket,  undergo  a  few  passes  with 
scissors,  and  the  hey,  presto  !  of  the  sewing-machine, 
and  lo  !  a  velveteen  knickerbocker  suit  appears  for  the 
small  boy  who  in  reality  “  rules  the  roast  ”  at  home. 

I  may  add  that  the  velveteens  of  Mr,  Burgess  received 
commendation  from  Madame  Feste,  24,  Rue  Neuve  des 
Capucines,  the  famous  F'rench  modiste,  who  is  constantly 
sending  over  for  velours  Anglais,  as  she  calls  it,  velve¬ 
teen  being  a  very  favourite  material  in  Paris  at  this 
moment. 

The  wear  of  good  velveteen  is  endless,  and  I  com¬ 
mend  my  readers  to  coloured  velveteen  jupons  to  wear 
under  their  pretty  Dolly  Vardens. 

A  third  collection  of  velveteens  arrives  from  Mr.  S. 
Amery,  7,  High-street,  Clapham,  S.W.,  and  of  these 
the  prices  vary  from  two  shillings  to  six  shillings  per 
yard. 

Professor  Darwin’s  theory  of  “  selection  ”  makes  me 
prefer  the  best  of  everything,  and  therefore  “  fast  pile- 
velveteen,”  with  its  rich  blue-black  cxciuisite  texture 
and  deep  folds,  is,  selon  mot,  the  best  or  this  collection  ; 
but  the  velveteen  at  two  shillings  is  an  excellent  black. 
At  three  shillings  and  sixpence  one  can  get  a  velveteen 
quite  good  enough  for  ordinary  wear.  I  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  fast  pile  velveteen  has  a  twilled  back,  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  durability. 

Besides  velveteens,  Pvlr.  S.  Amery  has  .some  excellent 
cheap  French  and  English  merinos,  yard  wide,  of  all 
colours  and  shades.  'Fhen  there  are  twilled  flannels  at 
little  over  a  shilling  per  yard,  for  dressing-gowns. 
Satine  diagonal  cloths  in  all  the  new  colours  and  shades. 
These  fabrics  are  very  brilliant  in  colouring,  and  look 
most  serviceable. 

While  writing  of  fashions,  I  must  not  forget  house¬ 
hold  matters,  and  all  those  little  embellishments  which 
go  far  to  make  home  comfortable  and  happy.  The 
Champion  Plate  Polish  is  one  of  those  minor  comforts  ; 
it  cleans  and  brightens  silver,  plated  goods,  plate  glass, 
and  almost  all  kitchen  utensils.  It  is  sold  in  round  boxes, 
at  sixpence  per  box ;  it  is  applied  with  a  damp  cloth, 
and  rubbed  off  with  a  leather  in  the  usual  way. 

For  country  homes,  Mr.  D.  Radcly fib’s  new  hen  and 
duck  houses  will  be  much  appreciated.  These  capital 
houses  form  warm  nests  for  laying  and  brooding  fowl, 
and,  although  ducks  proverbially  steal  their  nests,  yet  I 
believe  no  respectable  duck  could  resist  so  cosy  a  home 
if  set  at  a  short  distance  from  the  pond,  and  filled  with 
short  hay  or  dry  grass  in  a  degage  and  natural  manner. 
From  the  back  of  these  pretty  movable  houses  the  eggs 
can  be  taken  by  means  of  sliding  doors. 

Another  charming  idea  of  Mr.  Radclyffe  is  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  glass  windows  and  glass  recesses  by  means 
of  ferns  ;  these  windows  can  be  made  to  order  to  any 
size,  and  are  wonderfully  pretty.  They  are  adapted 
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for  hiding  ugly  prospects  and  shutting  out  unwelcome 
sights,  and  are  admirably  suited  for  screens  for  London 
windows. 

Two  or  three  more  household  comforts,  and  then  I 
shall  conclude  my  letter  seriously.  Symington’s  coffee 
and  pea-flour  may  ftirly  be  reckoned  among  these,  but 
unless  tried,  few  would  believe  the  difference  between 
pea-soup  made  with  ordinary  peas  or  pea-flour,  and  that 
made  with  Symington’s  pea-flour.  It  is  delicious  in 
flavour,  and  most  wholesome  and  digestible.  It  is  a 
great  improvement,  instead  of  frying  squares  of  bread 
and  using  them  in  this  soup,  to  stamp  out  very  thin 
circles  of  bread,  and  fry  them  crisp  and  nice  ;  the  soup 
looks  prettier  for  the  rings  of  bread,  and  the  bread  is 
nicer.  Symington’s  coffee  is  excellent  it  is  sold  in  tins 
of  one  and  two  pounds  weight,  and  both  coffee  and 
pea-flour  can  be  had  of  most  grocers  and  oilmen. 

And  now  to  conclude,  as  I  promised,  with  a  serious 
topic.  Circumstances  have  introduced  me  to  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Women  in  Soho-square,  where  I  have  lately 
visited  a  friend  who  entered  the  doors  a  confirmed  inva¬ 
lid,  underwent  a  most  successful  operation,  and  left 
the  hospital  in  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  entrance, 
i  urcil.  Now,  this  hospital  is  not  entirely  free  ;  a  paying 
wing  has  been  recently  erected,  and  there  my  friend  was. 
Ladies  receive  every  attention  and  the  benefit  of  the 
attendance  of  the  medical  staff: — Protheroe  Smith, 
11.  J.  Sanderson,  Alfred  Meadows,  F.  C.  Skey,  John 
Scott,  Heywood  Smith,  Arthur  W,  Edis,  Charles 
Squarey,  I'homas  Edgelow,  and  T.  Alpheus  Buck,  at 
the  following  rate  of  charges  : — I'he  Sydney  Ward,  five 


beds,  I  guinea  a  week ;  the  Palmerston  Ward,  three 
beds,  I  guinea  a  week ;  the  Cadogan  Ward,  five  beds, 
guineas  a  week ;  the  Ranfurly  Ward,  five  beds,  2 
guineas  a  week  ;  the  Gomm  and  Allcard  Ward,  two 
beds,  2  guineas  a  week ;  the  Vincent  Ward,  two  beds, 
2  guineas  a  week  ;  the  Thomond  and  Ross  Ward,  two 
beds,  2^  guineas  a  week  ;  the  Alexandra  Ward,  four 
beds,  2^  guineas  ;  the  Cholmondeley  Ward,  one  bed,  3 
guineas  a  week.  Naturally,  the  wards  at  the  lower 
prices  are  filled  constantly,  and  as  frequently  the  charge 
of  one  guinea  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  nourishment 
given,  the  funds  of  the  paying  wing  frequently  require 
assistance,  for,  as  may  be  imagined,  the  expenses  are 
very  heavy.  Only  those  who  have  seen  the  comfort 
of  these  wards  can  realise  their  home-like  look,  and  none 
but  the  sufferers  themselves  can  realise  the  relief  and 
renewal  of  life  they  experience  within  these  walls.  I 
consider  that  the  suffering  of  women  appeals  especially 
to  women  for  relief,  and  therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  all  who  can  do  so  to  contribute  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree  to  this  hospital-,  which  has  relieved  40,000  women 
since  its  foundation  in  1842,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report,  700  patients  were  under  treatment.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  women.  I  went  into 
every  ward  and  examined  the  free  and  paying  wings,  the 
theatre  for  operations,  and  the  accommodation  for  out¬ 
door  patients,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  order, 
cleanliness,  and  general  arrangements  of  the  wards, 
which  are  warm,  light,  and  airy.  All  contributions  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  Soho-square. 

The  Silkworm. 
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WE  beg  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the  superb 
costumes  recently  imported  by  Messrs.  Gask  and 
Cask,  of  Oxford-street.  I'his  house,  which  has  always 
been  noted  for  recherche  costumes  and  robes,  is  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  models  »f  the  latest  and  most  distingue 
modes  from  the  best  French  houses.  The  costumes  just 
received  are  of  an  extreme  elegance  combined  with  the 
simpler  haut  goiit  now  in  vogue  in  Paris.  To  unite 
richness  of  fabric  with  simplicity  de  faron  appears  to  be 
the  aim  of  French  artistes;  whether  or  no  they  have 
succeeded  in  this  ambition  the  following  descriptions  of 
a  few  of  Messrs.  Gask  and  Cask’s  costumes  will  enable 
our  readers  to  decide. 

Costume  Tour  du  Lac. — Rich  black  velvet  jupon, 
ras  de  terre.  Pardessus  of  the  same  costly  velvet, 
forming  tunic,  pointed  at  the  sides  but  not  draped,  save 
at  the  centre  of  the  back,  where  it  is  slightly  raised  by 
concealed  ribbons  deep  pointed.  Margot  sleeves,  lined 
with  quilted  black  satin.  Trimming  of  superb  s-able- 
tail  bordering,  three  inches  wide,  outlining  the  pardessus 
entirely,  and  passing  up  the  fronts  encircles  the  neck, 
forming  an  elegant  simulated  pelerine.  The  same  rich 
fur  trimming  is  repeated  on  the  sleeves. 

Costume  de  Ville. — Rich  stone-grey  faille  of  the 
purest  tone  of  that  fashionable  colour.  Jupe  composed 


of  alternate  plain  and  scalloped  flounces.  Tunic  forming 
a  shaped  front,  and  passing  in  an  elegant  curve  up  to 
the  waist ;  the  back  forms  a  puff  tres pen  accentuk',  and 
falls  to  the  hem  of  the  robe  in  graceful  folds.  The 
trimming  is  repeated  on  this  tunic  with  a  most  elegant 
addition  of  a  slightly-ruchcd  reversed  lace  heading  and 
deep  fall  of  black  lace ;  below  the  heading  a  rich  passe¬ 
menterie-headed  fringe  is  placed,  the  glands  falling  over 
a  thick  silk  fringe.  The  elegant  corsage  is  pointed  in 
front,  with  Marguerite  basques  at  the  back.  The 
trimming  corresponds  with  that  of  the  skirt,  and  has 
in  addition  a  black  tulle  and  lace  fichu  plcin  de  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Visiting  Toilet. — Jupon  composed  of  poult  de 
sole  of  two  colours — purple  black  and  bleu  tendre.  The 
skirt  is  of  black  poult  de  sole  covered  with  flounces  of 
the  same  cut  in  sharp  scallops,  and  beneath  each  a 
flounce  of  blue  silk  is  placed.  At  the  edge  is  a  quilted 
pleating  of  blue  poult  de  sole.  The  jacket  bodice  is 
en  mousquetaire,  with  square  basques  on  which  pockets 
are  simulated  ;  the  basques  at  the  back  are  cut  in  one, 
and  are  very  deep  and  gracefully  curved  :  the  front 
forms  a  gilet,  and  is  trimmed  with  bands  of  blue.  The 
sleeves  are  nearly  close  sleeves,  as  we  may  remark,  en 
tarenthescy  on  all  indoor  toilets,  the  large  sleeve  being 
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reserved  for  pardessus  and  polonaise.  The  speciality 
of  this  toilet  is  entirely  in  the  draping  of  the  tunic, 
which  is  as  long  as  the  dress  and  composed  of  the  rich 
purple  black  silk  lined  with  blue,  and  is  so  draped  as 
to  show  the  rich  blue  poult  de  soie,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  being  simply  caught  together  at  the  back 
and  falling  gracefully  to  the  hem  of  the  dress.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  exquisite  grace  of 
this  toilet,  or  of  the  haut  gout  of  the  design.  A  rich 
sash  adds  distinction  to  the  toilet. 

Robe  de  Ceremonie. — Composed  of  capucine  satin 
and  velvet  arranged  in  graduated  bands ;  semi-train 
skirt.  Corsage  of  satin,  with  paremetit  of  velvet.  Tunic 
sash  composed  of  two  immensely  wide  ends  of  satin  and 
velvet,  arranged  in  alternate  bands  of  satin  velvet. 

Turning  from  these  rich  yet  simple  toilets  we  note 
specimens  of  Parisian  art  in  the  elegant  chapeaux  in  the 
millinery  department.  It  will  interest  some  of  our 
readers  to  know  that  very  charming  chapeaux  cThiver, 
composed  of  velvet  and  lace  with  French  flowers,  may 
be  obtained  in  all  the  newest  shapes  at  the  low  price  of 
one  guinea.  We  advise  students  of  economy  to  inspect 
these  models  of  elegant  chapeaux,  which  have  every 
pretension  of  a  price  at  least  double  the  sum  we 
have  named. 

hlessrs.  Jay,  of  Regent-street,  are  now  producing 
specialities  of  Parisian  costumes  and  chapeaux  which  are 
in  themselves  chefs  dt oeuvres  of  art. 

For  mourning  toilets  this  matson  de  deuil  is  unsur¬ 
passed,  but  the  exquisite  robes  and  costumes  in  colours 
and  shades  are  perhaps  not  as  “  welt  famos  ”  as  they 
deserve  to  be  ;  yet  the  ateliers  of  Worth  and  of  Pingat 
combine  in  rendering  these  superb  toilets  models  of 
haut  gout  ct  de  distinction. 

Costume  de  Ville. — Grey  satin  jupon,  ras  de  terre, 
the  front  covered  with  a  peculiar  and  rich  fringe 


employed  as  a  heading,  and  falling  over,  deep  point 
d’Angleterre.  The  corsage  has  a  Louis  XV.  gilet  of 
satin  and  a  pardessus  of  velvet  forming  jacket  with 
Louis  XV.  basques,  from  beneath  which  falls  a  superb 
train  of  velvet.  Both  jacket  and  train  are  of  a, darker 
shade  than  is  the  satin.  The  train  is  lined  with  satin 
and  encircled  with  lace,  which  is  placed  on  the  under 
side  and  falls  over  the  velvet ;  the  train  is  releve  by  a 
large  satin  sash,  which  drapes  the  velvet  train,  and 
gives  cachet  to  the  entire  toilet.  Sleeves  Louis  XV., 
of  velvet,  lined  with  satin,  draped  and  trimmed  to 
correspond. 

Another  specialite  of  this  noted  house  will  be  found 
in  the  seasonable  confections  of  the  mantle  department. 
Here  we  note  rich  polonaise  of  velvet  faille  and 
soutached  drap  de  Lyons  of  the  highest  elegance.  The 
trimmings  are  chiefly  sable-tail,  otter  fur,  and  the  richer 
kinds  of  seal  fur. 

The  chapeaux  of  this  house  are  not  only  du  plus  haut 
tiouveaute,  but  are  also  distinguished  by  their  seyant 
qualities.  Madame  Caroline,  who  directs  the  modes  in 
this  genre,  possesses  undoubtedly  the  most  exquisite 
taste,  and  that  quality  of  arranging  the  coiffure  of  her 
cUentelle  to  suit  the  individual  features  of  each,  which  is 
rare  even  in  Paris,  and  almost  unknown  in  England. 
The  chapeaux  of  the  season,  which  have  been  selected 
personally  by  Madame  Caroline,  present  evidence  of  her 
knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of  the  present  mode. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  fashion  journals  that 
the  mode  de  Paris  of  the  moment  is  neither  elegant  nor 
becoming  as  regards  chapeaux.  For  reply  to  this  absurd 
and  utterly  unfounded  statement  we  point  to  the  bonnets 
and  hats  dun  goUt  recherche  at  this  moment  introduced 
by  Madame  Caroline.  Our  readers  may  well  confide  in 
la  maison  Jay  in  all  respects,  and  least  of  all  have  they 
reason  to  doubt  that  a  bonnet  from  that  house  will  be 
anything  but  fashionable,  becoming,  and  ladylike. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS 

528. — Wateiipeoof  Mantles. 

1.  Skirt  and  corsage  of  lifrlit  cloth.  Ivanhoc  waterproof  of 
wat<  rpr(Hif  twcixl,  extra  quality,  with  a  loii"  Templar  pelerine, 
hniideJ  and  fringed,  lllack  felt  hat,  high  in  81131)0,  with  raised 
edges,  trimmed  at  the  side  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  and  natural  wing 
and  aigrette.  Lace  scarf  falling  from  the  shoulders. 

2.  Costume  for  a  little  girl  of  8  to  1 2  years  old.  Striped  poplin 
dress.  AVateq)roof  Kohinson,  with  collar  and  cape  trimmed  with 
fringe,  (irey  felt  hat,  triminetl  with  black  velvet,  and  with  a  tuft 
of  fiT.thers  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet. 

3.  Wateqiroof  Stevens  of  dark  blue  or  dark  green  tweed,  Ilun- 
pirian  trimmings,  and  hood  linctl  with  silk  and  trimmed  with  tassels. 
Velvet  and  lace  bonnet,  with  feathers  and  ends  of  ribbon  falling 
over  the  hair. 

4.  Itob  Koy  waterproof  of  dark  colour,  forming  a  shaped  pelerine, 
open  liehind,  trimmed  with  a  wide  trimming  and  two  rows  of 
braiding.  Pockets  and  sleeves  trimmed  to  match. 

329. — Walrino  and  Indoob  Costumes. 

t.  Autumnal  costume  of  double  merino,  the  skirt  ras  de  terre, 
trimmed  at  the  eilge  with  aral)es^ncs  of  satin  bands  and  fringe  of 
the  same  colour  ns  liic  skirt.  Tunic  raisi-d  at  the  back,  fringinl  and 
trimmcsl  to  corr,.sv,ond  with  tlio  first  skirt.  High  hat  of  black 
8lraw,  with  puu/.e  frou-frou  scarf  rolled  round  the  crown  and  falling 
over  the  clf  giiou. 

2.  Poulard  costu.ac,  Tiic  first  skirt  of  violet  foulard.  Striped 
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tunic  of  violet  and  white  foulard,  with  puflf  fastened  across  the 
fi-ont  by  bands  and  liows  of  violet  ribbon.  Striped  waistcoat  and 
corsage  with  wide  sleeves  of  the  plain  violet  foulard  of  the  skirt. 
Linen  collar  and  cravat  to  correspond  with  toilet. 

5  29 A. — Semi-Fittino  Casaque 

Of  fine  beaver  cloth,  richly  trimmed  with  seal  fur  and  soutached. 
This  casaque  possesses  much  ilegancc.  The  sleeves  are  large,  and 
are  soutached  to  correspond  with  the  back.  In  front  the  soutache 
forms  brandenbourgs,  six  on  each  side. 

5293. — New  Paletot. 

I.  Paletot  of  cream-white  woollen  fabric,  opencil  in  front  by  a 
pelerine  falling  over  the  shoulders  and  arms.  Underneath  this  the 
paletot  is  semi-fitting;  the  trimming  simulates  a  tight-fitting 
garment;  the  trimming  is  of  velvet  bands  and  plcatings  with  deep 
fringes ;  on  each  shoulder  a  velvet  bow  is  placed. 

*.  The  back  of  the  same  garment,  also  open,  and  showing  six 
graduated  circles  of  trimming,  terminating  in  a  handsome  tassel. 

S30  and  S31. — IIikondelle  Toilette  (back  and  front  view). 

This  elegant  toilette  is  of  mauve,  semi-train,  with  open  corsage 
and  close  sleeves ;  over  this  robe  an  elegant  confection  of  crejic  do 
<  hinc  and  lace  is  worn.  Tlic  front  view  shows  the  fall  of  the  tunic, 
the  fichu,  and  the  artistic  nccud  lightly  pose  on  one  shoulder.  The 
b:u'k  view  gives  the  Hirondcllc  basque  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  costume. 
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53®' — New  Corsets,  CiiRiSTEXixo  Robe,  Sashes,  axd  Lingerie. 

1.  Corset  Castillioii. 

2.  Christeiunjj  Robe,  ooiniiosed  of  fi;ic  batiste,  with  tucks  and 
lace  insertion.  The  front  forms  a  rounded  apron,  cd^cd  by  tlutin^s 
of  fine  cambric  j  deep  pleatings  and  fine  lace-eilged  pleating  are 
continued  beneath  this  apron.  The  back  of  the  robe  is  ornamented 
with  rows  of  wide  tucks. 

3.  Corset  Express. 

4.  Corset  Caffe  for  summer  wear,  for  hot  climates  and  for  young 
growing  figures. 

5.  Parure  of  linen,  cambric,  and  lace. 

6.  Longumeau  Sash,  forming  basques,  with  deep  pleats  trimmed 
with  a  headed  fringe  j  in  the  centre  is  a  large  bow  with  one  wide 
deep  fringed  end. 

7.  Prima  Donna  Sash  of  black  silk,  consisting  of  a  simple  bow 
and  three  fringed  ends. 

533- — Woollen  Pelerines  and  Winter  Mantles. 

1.  Gabriello  Pelerine  of  double  knitting,  Avhite,  with  groseille 
squares  and  balais  fringe.  Pointed  hood,  with  rovers  lined  with 
groseille  and  trimmed  with  tassels. 

2.  Frileuse  of  mossy  white  knitting;  the  ends  of  the  pelerine 
are  folded  round  the  neck.  Woollen  lace  edges  the  hood;  under 
this  lace  ribbon  is  placed. 

3.  Pelerine  Marinierc.  The  knitting  forms  white  and  mauve 
lozenges ;  each  lozenge  is  scjiarated  by  an  embroidered  fleur-do-lys, 
executed  in  white  silk. 

4.  Tour  du  Lac  in  Russian  knitting,  grey  and  white  wool.  The 
shape  of  this  garment  recalls  the  Metternicli ;  it  has  a  pointed  hix)d 
Avith  square  rovers,  lined  with  white  silk,  balais  fringe,  and  Avhite 
silk  knitted  lace  of  the  two  shades. 

5.  Indoor  Jacket  in  Berlin  avooI  crochet  of  rich  violet,  pagoda 
sleeves,  hood  trimmed  with  tassels. 

6.  Infant’s  Jacket  in  blue  and  white  knitting,  sailor  collar,  with 
rovers  of  blue  faille. 

7.  Half  mourning  lever  dn  matin  in  black  and  white  wool, 
rounded  hood  lined  with  blaek,  sleeve  trimming  of  white  and  black 
fringe. 

S34i  S3Si  S39.  ainl  S43- — Designs  for  Braiding  Dresses,  &c. 

Tliesc  designs  for  ladies’  or  children’s  dresses,  jackets,  capclincs, 
&c.,  arc  worked  with  worsted  or  silk  braid,  or  may  be  done  in 
chain  stitch  with  coloured  or  white  cotton  or  silk,  or  stitched  with 
the  machiue. 

S37  and  538. — Berlin  Wool  Work  Borders. 

These  borders  are  adapted  for  cushions,  mats,  table-covers,  &c., 
and  are  worketl  in  cross  stitch  with  wool  and  filoselle.  If  used  for 
rugs,  they  will  look  best  done  in  double  cross  stitch,  and  the  centre 
may  either  be  filled  up  with  plush  stitch  or  with  a  skin.  The  colours 
may  bo  varied  according  to  taste. 

540  and  542. 

Designs  for  E.\ibroiderino  on  Albums,  Writing-Cases,  &c. 

These  designs  arc  worked  on  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet,  with  silks  of 
various  shades,  in  satin  stitch,  point  russe,  &c.  In  No.  540  a  gimp 
of  two  colours  is  applied ;  the  stalks  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  are  of 
gold  thread,  sewn  on  Avith  silk  of  a  darker  shade.  The  Avholc  design 
may  be  worked  in  fine  gold  thread. 

536  and  S4I. — Whatnot  for  Holding  Newsp.apers,  &c. 

This  round  Avhatnot  is  made  of  cardboard  covcrctl  Avith  American 
cloth,  broAvn  silk,  and  Avatered  paper,  and  is  ornamented  witli  broAvn 
velvet,  embroidery,  silk  cord,  and  tassels.  Begin  by  cutting  out 
2  circular  discs  of  cardbo.ard,  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  cover  that 
intended  for  the  back  on  the  outside  with  American  cloth,  on  the 
inside  with  watered  jiaiicr,  leaving  a  rim  2  inches  wide  uncovered. 
Then  cut  out  of  the  other  side,  intended  for  the  front,  a  disc  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  cover  the  ring  thus  produced  with  brown  silk  Avith 
a  layer  of  Avadding  or  soft  AA’oollen  material  underneath.  Noav  cut 
a  second  ring  of  caixllxMird  corresponding  Avith  the  first  ring  in  the 
size  of  the  inner  circle,  but  only  i  inch  in  width,  and  divide  the  outer 
edge  into  32  equal  scallops.  CoA'er  this  ring  on  the  outside  Avith 
brown  velvet ;  sew  n  fine  gold  braid,  or  thick  gold  thread,  round  the 
scallops,  and  gum  the  ring  oA'or  the  larger  disc  accortling  to  illustra¬ 
tion.  Now  proceed  to  coA’cr  the  upper  smaller  disc ;  cut  out  of  cloth 
or  ilauncl  16  scpar.ite  pieces  of  the  shape  indicated  in  the  illustration. 


and  gum  them  to  the  cardboard  according  to  circles  draAvn  for  the 
purpose,  and  then  coA’cr  the  whole  disc  with  brown  silk,  in  the  centre 
of  Avhich  the  design  given  in  illustration  No.  541  has  been  em¬ 
broidered  in  shades  of  broAvn  silk  and  gold  thmid.  Stitch  the  silk 
to  the  cardboard  round  the  inner  circle,  and  then  round  the  rounded 
divisions  formed  by  the  1 6  pieces  of  cloth  underneath  ;  scav  a  brown 
and  gold  cord  round  these  divisions,  and  gum  a  smaller  ring  of  scal¬ 
loped  vch'ct  round  the  centre  embroidery.  Line  the  upper  disc  Avith 
Avatered  paper,  and  join  it  to  the  back  by  a  gore  of  double  material 
cut  on  the  cross,  arranged  in  pleats,  and  gummed  on  one  side  to  the 
back,  on  the  other  side  to  the  front,  of  the  whatnot.  The  bands 
Avhich  serA'e  to  hang  up  the  bag  consist  of  2  strips  of  American 
cloth,  32  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  Avide,  coA’ered  Avith 
broAvn  silk,  doivn  the  centre  of  Avhich  is  a  broAvn  ribbon  velvet,  Avith 
a  zigzag  pattern,  AA-orked  in  gold  thread,  and  a  fine  silk  cord  along 
the  edges.  One  end  of  each  band  is  fastened  to  a  brass  ring,  Avorked 
OA’cr  Avith  brown  silk,  and  attached  to  a  simitar  ring  scAvn  to  the  rim 
of  the  bag,  Avhich  is  then  gummed  to  the  back.  'The  other  ends  of 
the  bands  are  stitched  to  an  ornament  of  cardboard,  covered  Avith 
American  cloth  and  brown  silk,  and  further  decorated  with  A'clvet, 
gold  braid  and  cord,  and  tassels.  Rings  AA’orked  over  AA’ith  silk  servo 
to  suspend  the  AA'hatnot  from  the  AA-all. 

544  and  545. — Feather  Flowers. 

Flowers  of  this  description  are,  of  course,  altogether  fanciful,  and 
can  bo  but  a  A'cry  far-ott'  imitation  of  nature.  They  are,  however, 
extremely  pretty  and  ornamental;  those  made  of  feathers  of  one 
colour  only,  black,  Avhitc,  grey,  or  brown,  are  used  to  trim  head¬ 
dresses  and  hats.  Peacock’s  feathers  are  also  much  employed,  and 
we  haA'c  seen  very  cli’ectiA’c  though  unnatural  roses  made  of  the  tips 
of  these  bright  plumes.  The  more  commonly  used  are  pigeon’s  or 
hen’s  feathera,  cither  dyed  or  in  their  natural  state ;  for  mourning 
lloAA’crs,  raven’s,  rook’s,  and  heron’s  feathers  are  chosen  ;  cock’s,  par¬ 
tridge’s,  and  parrot’s  feathers,  as  Avell  as  those  of  all  bright-plumaged 
foreign  birds,  are  also  in  great  request  for  this  style  of  Avork. 

544.  — The  Cactus  is  made  of  parrot’s  feathers,  of  a  bright  shade 
of  red,  or  of  common  pigeon’s  feathers  dyed  of  that  colour.  Cut 
out  three  rounds  of  pointed  petals,  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner 
ones.  For  the  centre,  fasten  round  the  tip  of  a  piece  of  Avire  three 
A’ery  light  tufts  of  tlo\A-ny  feathers,  alternately  Avith  three  small 
bunches  of  raven’s  feathers.  Tie  the  whole  together  strongly  Avith 
cotton,  and  then  fasten  round  this  centre  first  the  round  of  shorter 
petals,  then  the  second,  placing  the  3>etals’  points  betAveen  those  of  the 
first  round,  and  lastly  the  third  round.  The  bud  is  made  by  joining 
together  four  or  five  red  feathers,  Avhich  arc  fastened  together  by 
the  stems  to  the  Avire,  and  then  placing  four  green  feathers  round 
the  outside.  Parrot’s  fe.athers  Avill  of  course  look  better  than  dyed 
ones.  A  sufficiently  long  stem  must  bo  left  to  each  feather.  The 
leaves  arc  cut  out  Avith  scis.sors  from  green  feathers  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  their  natural  shape.  They  may  be  varied  in  shade,  and 
some  grey  and  broAvn  ones  introtlueed.  The  stem  must  be  covered 
Avith  green  silk. 

545.  Tiif.  Rose. — If  the  spray  is  me.int  for  trimming  a  headdress 
or  bonnet,  it  is  best  to  make  it  all  out  of  the  Avhite  feathers,  floAvers, 
leaves,  and  all.  Feathers  from  under  the  Aving  of  young  pigeons 
look  best  for  this  lloAver.  Out  of  such  feathers  cut  out  a  sufficient 
number  of  j)etals  and  curve  them  out  upon  your  fingers.  To  mount 
them,  fasten  upon  a  Avire  stem  a  rose  calyx  Avith  Avhite  thread  stems, 
tic  the  petals  round  by  these  stems,  arrange  them  in  several  rounds, 
imitating  as  nearly  as  possible  the  natural  shape  of  arose.  The  bud 
is  made  Avith  tiA’o  or  three  petals,  Avith  small  shreds  of  feathers  tied 
tightly  all  round  the  loAA-er  part.  Then  cut  out  the  leaves  and 
mount  them  on  separate  Avire  stems.  To  mount  the  branch, 
dis])ose  buds  and  leaves  gracefully  round  the  floAver;  fasten  all  firmly 
Avith  cotton,  and  cover  the  stems  Avith  Avhitc  silk. 

546.— Corner  Design  for  Point  Lace. 

This  is  a  handsome  comer  for  pocket-handkerchiefs,  antimacassars, 
&e.  It  is  AA-orked  on  cambric  or  muslin,  iu  button-hole  and  lace 
stitches.  The  Raleigh  bars  should  be  Avorked  first,  and  then  the 
outer  edges  of  the  design. 

547. — Crochet  Edging. 

Tliis  edging  is  AA-orked  Avith  rather  coarse  crochet  cotton ;  it  may 
also  be  Avorki'd  Avith  black  netting  silk,  and  used  as  a  gimp  trimming. 
Begin  AA-ith  the  circles  as  follows : — *  16  chain,  joined  to  a  circle  with 
I  dou’ule ;  29  double  oA-or  the  circle,  then  again  round  the  circle, 
AA-orking  into  the  back  thread  of  each  doul.'b,  2  slip  stitches  into  the 
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2  first  double,  2  double  into  the  nest  2,  3  chain,  missing  i  under¬ 
neath,  1  double,  9  times  alternately  1  purl  of  4  chain,  and  i  double 
into  the  first  of  the  4,  and  i  double  into  the  following  stitch,  3 
chain,  missing  1  underneath,  2  double,  and  2  slip  stitches  into  the  4 
next  stitches  of  the  circle ;  14  chain,  and  repeat  from  *,  observing  to 
loop  the  circles  together  after  the  3  chain,  and  after  the  purl,  as  seen 
in  illustration.  Tlie  next  row  consists  of  double  stitches,  and  i  double 
long  treble  at  the  junction  of  2  circles.  The  last  3  of  the  14  chain 
are  left  loose  alter  the  circle,  and  the  2  stitches  before  the  circle,  as 
well  as  the  2  first  of  the  14  chain,  are  likewise  left  loose,  and  these 
form  a  sort  of  short  stalk  to  each  circle. 

548. — Vandyke  Boedee  in  Point  Lace  and  Emdeoideuy. 

This  handsome  Iwrdcr  is  worked  on  muslin  or  cambric  in  overcast 
and  button-hole  stitch.  Cross-bars  arc  carrietl  across  between  the 
diflerent  pirts  of  the  pattern,  underneath  which  the  muslin  is 
cut  away,  and  then  the  lace  stitches  are  worke  1  in  The  veiu-like 
lines  in  the  centre  of  the  large  leaves  are  produced  by  a  double  row 
of  button-hole  stitches,  with  purls  at  regular  intervals.  The  same 
design  may  be  worked  in  silk,  cashmere,  or  reps  in  coloured  silks. 
The  s‘  ull"  is  then  not  cut  away  underneath  the  cross-bars. 

543. — CuociiET  Edging. 

This  edging  is  worked  with  fine  crochet  cotton  on  a  very  loofO 
foundation  chain  the  long  way.  ist  row :  i  double  into  each  stitch 
of  the  chain,  loop.ing  into  the  upper  thread.  2nd  row :  *  S  lor.g 
treble,  3  chain,  missing  2  undcnieath,  i  cross  treble,  as  follows : — 
I  double  long  treble,  leave  3  loops  on  the  needle,  then  work  i  long 
treble  into  the  next  stitch  but  2,  draw  it  through  i  loop  on  the 
needle,  finish  the  double  long  treble,  3  chain,  and  i  long  treble  into 
the  middle  of  the  doubh'  long  treble,  3  chain,  missing  2  underneath, 
and  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row  :  3  long  treble  on  the  3  middle  stitches 
of  the  s  treble  of  the  previous  row,  3  chain,  missing  2  underneath, 
I  long  treble,  5  chain,  missing  7  umlerneath,  3  chain,  missing  2 
underneath,  rep'at  from  *.  4th  row :  Alternately  i  long  treble,  i 
chain.  5th  row  :  *  i  ilonble,  i  chain,  i  purl  of  4  chain,  and  i  double 
into  the  2nd,  i  double  into  the  ist  of  the  4,  rcjx'ai;  from  *.  This 
row  forms  the  upper  edge.  Now  work  the  scallops  along  the  under 
edge  ou  the  other  side  of  the  foundation  chain,  looping  into  the 
thread  not  taken  up  before.  1st  row  :  *  5  eloublc  into  the  5  stitcln-s 
on  which  on  the  other  side  S  long  treble  arc  workeel,  Stiracs  alternately, 

3  chain  and  i  double  into  the  ue.xt  stiteh,  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  : 
*  I  double  into  the  middle  stitch  of  the  3  chain  of  the  previous  row, 
S  times  alteri’ately,  4  chain  and  i  double  into  the  middle  stitch  of 
the  next  3  chain,  then  i  chain,  and  repeat  from  *.  The  loose  stitches 
of  the  foundation  chain  form  an  ojien  row.  This  edging  may  be 
worked  in  black  silk  or  very  fine  Shetland  wool,  and  tlien  forms  a 
very  pretty  trimming  for  jackets  and  fichus. 

55°  to  554. — Leathee  Work  B'.o. 

This  bag  is  composed  of  a  leather  framework,  lined  with  a  blue 
silk  bag.  Cut  out  of  soft  leather  a  piece  10  inches  long  and  7 
inches  wide,  and  round  off  the  comers.  Then  with  a  sharj) 
knife  cut  out  strips  from  this  piece  in  a  slanting  direction  at 
rcgvdar  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  leaving  half  an  inch  of 
leather  all  round  the  edge.  Weave  these  strips  crossways  through 
the  strips  left  in  the  framework,  and  fasten  the  ends  to  the  rim  of 
leather.  Sew  a  wire  all  round  the  edge,  and  bind  the  framewo.'k 
with  a  strip  of  leather,  cut  into  scallops  on  one  side.  Fasten  a  wire 
covered  with  leather  across  the  centre  of  the  frame,  bend  it  together, 
and  put  in  the  blue  silk  lining  bag,  with  blue  conls  and  tassels. 
Next  make  the  handle  of  4  strips  of  leather,  the  edges  of  wdiich 
arc  turned  in,  pleated  together  according  to  illustration,  and  then 
]mt  on  the  bunch  of  leather  llowcrs  and  leaves.  These  arc  cut  out 
from  the  patlerns  given  in  Nos.  550,  551,  552,  and  554,  moistened 
with  water,  and  marked  with  a  knitting  needle  whilst  laid  Hat  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  TIic  stalks  are  formed  by  folding  down  the 
edges  on  both  sides.  Nc.  552  is  the  inner  part  of  the  fuchsia,  and 
is  gummed  together  to  form  a  cup,  the  leaves  being  turned  inwards. 
No.  551  forms  the  outer  j'.irt  of  the llower,  and  the  pointed  divisions 
must  be  bent  backwards ;  the  leaves,  after  Ixing  veined,  should  be 
hollowed  a  little  undemeaMi,  and  then  llowcr.s  and  leaves  adjusted 
in  a  group  according  to  illustration. 

SS5. — Collar  in  Point  L.vce  and  Emdeoideuy. 

Begin  this  collar  by  working  the  leaves  on  fine  lawn  or  cambric, 
and  cut  them  out;  then  tack  on  the  braid  according  to  the  design 
on  glazed  calico,  fasten  tl.c  leaves  at  the  given  place,  and  fill  in  tho 


open  spaces  with  cross-bars  and  lace  stitches  from  illustra¬ 
tion.  Tlie  other  comer  of  the  collar  must  bo  executed  to  corre¬ 
spond,  but  reversed,  and  a  purl  edging  sewn  round  the  outer  edges 

the  braid,  passing  behind  the  embroidered  leaves, 

556. — Collar  in  Venetian  Point  Lace, 

This  collar  Is  worked  on  lawn  lined  with  cambric.  Commence 
by  drawing  the  design  on  the  lawn,  then  tack  the  cambric  at  the 
back,  and  fasten  the  material  to  a  still’  piece  of  glazed  calico. 
Trace  the  design  with  soft  cotton,  taking  care  to  ])ass  tho  needle 
through  the  double  material,  and  work  tho  cross-bars  ns  well  as 
outer  edges  of  tho  design  in  buttonhole  stitch.  Cut  away  the 
material  behind  the  cross-bars  and  round  the  outlines  of  the  figures 
and  sew  the  collar  to  a  baud  of  muslm  or  cambric. 

557  to  559- — Collar  in  Irish  Point. 

This  collar  in  imitation  point  lace  is  worked  in  very  fine  crochet 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  sprays,  joined  together  in  the  process  of 
tho  work  cither  by  looping  into  the  purls,  or  by  short  bars  of  chain 
stitch  with  purls,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  Each  spray 
consists  of  a  rosette,  as  seen  in  No.  5  5  7,  3  leaves  aceording  to  No.  J  S  8, 
and  a  curled  stalk.  Begin  in  the  middle  of  a  rosette  with  a  chain 
of  6  stitches  joined  to  a  cirele  with  a  slip  stitch ;  on  this  chain 
work  as  follows: — ist  row:  10  double  and  i  slip  stitch.  2nd  row: 
*  3  chain,  i  double  into  the  ist  double  of  the  previous  row;  repeat 
from  *  9  times.  3rd  row :  *  3  chain,  i  double  into  the  ist  chain 
scallop  of  the  previous  row;  repeat  from  *  9  times,  then  3  chain. 
4th  row :  4  double  over  each  cliain  scallop  of  tho  previous  row. 
5th  row :  Double  stitches  worked  on  the  upiter  thread  of  the  double 
of  the  previous  row,  inserting  a  thread  of  medium  size.  In  working 
this  row'  branch  ofi’  at  3  points  to  work  a  leaf  as  seen  in  tho  illus¬ 
tration  No.  SS9  RS  follows:  5  slip  stitches  over  an  inner  thread  to 
form  the  stalk,  a  circle  of  7  chain  worked  over  with  7  slip  stitches 
to  form  the  centre  of  the  leaf.  Then  over  the  inner  thread  13  sli]) 
stitches  work  back  again,  miss  the  last  slip  stitcb,  and  work  1 1 
double  over  the  back  thread,  loop  into  the  centre  circle,  work  back¬ 
wards  1 1  double,  and  then  over  the  inserted  thread  1 2  double.  This 
completes  the  ist  leaflet.  Begin  the  2nd  by  working  5  double  on 
tho  l:ist  5  double  of  the  previous  row-,  then  7  slip  stitches  over  tho 
inserted  thread  only.  Following  the  illustration  No.  558,  work  2 
rows  of  chain  and  double,  looping  into  the  centre  circle,  and  then 
from  the  points  work  over  the  inserted  thread  a  row  of  double  into 
each  stitcli  of  the  previous  row.  Work  the  3rd  and  sth  leaflet  like 
the  1st,  tho  4th  like  tho  2nd.  When  the  leaf  is  finished,  work  5 
double  over  the  inserted  thread  on  the  5  slip  stitches  forming  tho 
stalk,  and  proceed  with  the  outer  row  of  the  rosette.  Work  tho 
other  leaves  in  connection  with  the  rosette  in  tho  same  w'ay,  and  .also 
the  curled  stalk,  which  consists  of  a  row  of  slip  stitches  and  a  row  of 
double,  in  each  of  which  a  thread  is  inserted.  The  small  raised  rings 
in  the  centre  of  leaves  and  rosettes  are  composed  of  a  cirele  of  6 
chain,  worked  over  with  slip  stitches  ns  close  as  possible,  and  over 
these  a  row  of  double.  The  sprigs  are  joined  together  according 
to  illustration,  and  scallops  with  purls  introduced  at  the  edge. 

560. — Knitted  Antimacass.ae. 

For  this  light  and  elegant  antimacassar  needles  of  8  or  9  different 
sizes  are  required,  from  tho  thick  wooden  needles  used  for  knitting 
coarse  wool  down  to  tho  fine  steel  needles  used  for  knitting  cotton 
socks,  and  likewise  cotton  of  various  thicknesses,  from  the  coarse 
knitting  cotton  down  to  the  finest  sewing  cotton.  Begin  with  96 
stitches  with  the  coarsest  cotton,  on  3  needles,  join  them  to  a  circle, 
and  knit  ist  row :  Plain,  end  row :  *  3  plain  on  tho  ist  stitch, 
I  purl,  I  plain ;  repeat  from  *.  3rd  row :  *  Slip  2  together  as  if 
they  were  to  be  knitted,  knit  1,  draw  the  slipped  stitch  over,  purl  3 ; 
repeat  from  *.  Kepeat  these  2  rows,  gradually  diminishing  the  sizo 
of  the  cotton  and  needles,  till  there  arc  1 1  rows  of  spots,  knit  4 
rows  with  each  of  the  last  2  or  3  sizes  of  cotton,  and  after  the  last 
row  of  spots  work  2  plain  rows  with  tho  finest  cotton.  Then  take 
tho  coarsest  cotton  again,  and  knit  the  3  stitches  alwvo  each  spot 
together,  the  next  stitch  plain.  With  the  same  cotton  5  rows,  x 
jflain,  I  purl  alternately,  and  in  the  last  row  of  tho  5  knit  the  3rd 
:ind  4th  stitches  together,  then  pnrl  2  rows.  The  star  in  the  centre 
is  made  with  the  same  sized  cotton.  Work  a  few  rows  of  loops, 
catching  up  in  the  ist  row  3  stitches  of  the  last  row  of  knitting 
with  each  loop,  and  draw  up  the  loops  in  tho  centre  to  a  small  circle, 
according  to  illustration.  Tho  outer  edge  of  the  work  is  made  by 
unravelling  the  ist  row,  and  drawing  a  fine  thread  tlirough  tho 
loops  to  prevent  the  work  from  coming  undone. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  October. 

UR  heau-monde  is  still  very  much  dispersed !  In 
its  present  state  it  reminds  one  of  those  coveys  of 
partridges,  which,  after  having  escaped  for  a  whole  day 
the  snares  of  the  wily  sportsman,  remain  hiding  here 
and  there,  in  furrows  or  bushes,  waiting  until  the 
evenfall  to  rally  and  return  to  their  native  plain. 

But  when  will  be  the  evenfall  for  the  elite  of  our 
society — for  our  fashionables  ?  None  can  tell.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  know,  nor  do  we  trust  in  any  of  those 
numerous  prophetic  politicians  who  see  in  turns,  and 
without  more  reason  one  way  than  the  other,  our  sky 
serene  or  our  horizon  sombre. 

Private  hotels — for  so  we  call  large  private  houses  in 
Paris — are  all  deserted  ;  salons  are  empty,  both  on  the 
rm’ c/ra'/t' and  in  t\\c  noble  faubourg.  The  only  amuse¬ 
ment  to  be  had  just  now,  the  one  occupation  left  to  the 
stranded  habitues  of  Parisian  high  life,  is  la  chasse. 

Tlie  first  Sunday  of  this  month  saw  the  reopening  of 
the  racecourse  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

The  boxes  and  all  their  belongings  have  had  to  be 
rebuilt  entirely,  for  during  the  siege  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  —  buildings,  furniture,  wainscoting, 
mirrors,  all  was  pillaged,  burnt,  broken,  knocked  to 
pieces.  The  place  was  occupied  first  by  francs-tireurs, 
next  by  mobiles  ;  and  no  enemies  could  have  laid  it 
waste  more  completely  than  these  brave  defenseurs  de  la 
patrie. 

Our  Jockey  Club,  however,  has  saved  no  exertions 
or  expense  to  restore  the  building  to  its  primitive 
splendour.  The  centre  box — that  formerly  reserved  for 
the  Emperor — is  alone  deprived  of  its  furniture,  which 
came  from  the  imperial  garde  mcubles.  The  mirrors  and 
pcndule  alone  are  left.  Naturally  we  jest  still  upon  the 
pendtde,  of  all  things,  being  left. 

Many  were  the  meetings  after  long  absence,  and 
much  tribulation,  on  that  first  day  of  the  races,  in  the 
weighing  inclosure.  Most  of  our  noted  sportsmen  were 
there ;  but  the  female  part  of  the  assembly  was  not 
brilliant — no  elegant  toilettes,  none  of  those  grandes  dames 
known  to  fame  in  the  annals  of  fashion  were  present ;  nor 
were  there  any  equipages  to  speak  of — scarcely  any  but 
hired  vehicles  were  to  be  seen,  but  the  Champs  Elysecs 
were  crowded  to  see  the  retour  des  courses. 

Since  then  the  weather  has  not  been  favourable. 
Sundays  have  invariably  been  rainy  this  month.  Had 
the  sky  been  in  the  least  blue — even  of  the  palest  azure 
— we  might  have  seen  a  revival  of  the  best  days  of  the 
Longchamps  hippodrome.  But  fate  has  not  so  willed 
it.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Thiers  have  not  graced  the 
racecourse  with  their  presence,  and  sportsmen  and 
betting-men  alone  have  appeared  on  the  turf. 

And  now  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  what 
Parisians  mean  to  do  with  themselves  this  winter. 
Well,  it  seems  we  are  to  be  very  good  and  sober. 
There  are  to  be  no  balls  this  winter.  The  acme  of 
our  plcasuvc  is  to  consist  in  the  most  innocent  of  tea 
parties. 


One  will  not  talk  of  le  bal  de  niadame  la  duchesse, 
but  of  le  the  de  madame  la  duchesse;  the  words  on 
dansera,  generally  printed  upon  invitation  cards,  will  be 
changed  for  these  :  on  caiisera. 

Will  that  mean  one  will  be  witty  and  entertaining  ? 
I  should  be  happy  to  think  so  ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  prove 
that  our  grand  monde — for  I  speak  of  no  other — will 
have  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  keep  the 
attitude  which  becomes  us  after  the  disasters  of  our 
country,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  so  fresh  and 
visible. 

Besides  tea  patties,  we  have  the  theatres  but  it  will 
not  be  considered  in  good  taste  to  frequent  any  but  the 
Grand  Opera,  the  Italian  Opera,  and  the  Comedie 
Frangaise. 

It  is  true  young  men  who  would  find  it  hard  to  give 
up  what  are  called  in  Paris  let  petite  theatres,  will  not 
for  that  reason  be  shut  out  from  the  salons  of  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain,  but  still  it  will  be  considered  much 
to  their  credit  if  they  abstain  from  too  frequent  visits  to 
those  theatres  where  the  buffoon  operette  a  cascade  reigns 
supreme. 

In  a  word  the  Parisian  must  become  somewhat  unlike 
his  former  self,  and  the  Parisienne  must  endeavour  to 
lose  something  of  that  Frou-Frou  refutation  which 
becomes  her  even  less  now  than  it  dia  eigiiteen  months 
ago. 

The  Gymnase,  one  of  the  pleasantest  theatres  in 
Paris,  has  obtained  a  very  fair  success  with  the  new 
comedie  of  MM.  Delacour  and  Louis  Leroy,  entitled  Les 
Refets.  It  is  not  a  chif  iTxuvre,  but  it  is  in  good  taste 
and  full  of  interest.  It  was  a  success  from  the  first  day. 
The  extremely  elegant  dresses  of  some  of  the  actresses 
received  much  applause  from  the  fiiirest  part  of  the 
audience — such  dazzling  bagatelles  as  mauve  gauze, 
point  lace,  and  grey  Lyons  poplin,  costumes  so  exquisite 
and  so  bien  portes,  disposed  the  public  to  indulgence. 
Twenty-two  comedians  are  barely  sufficient  for  this 
new  play.  Mdlle.  Pierson,  Madame  Fromentin,  and 
M.  Pradeau  are  most  admired.  In  short,  it  is  a  prettyplay, 
and  will  keep  us  interested  until  we  get  the  new  opera, 
announced  under  the  name  of  Flrostratus,  a  hero  who 
would  have  appeared  too  extravagantly  fabulous  four 
months  ago  ;  but  accounts  of  incendiaries  and  abomina¬ 
tions  have  now  become  so  likely  that  we  can  fully 
believe  in  the  miserable  fame  of  so  wretched  a  hero. 
Soon  we  shall  hear  at  the  Grand  Opera  the  eloquent 
drama  in  which  M.  E.  Reyer  has  attempted  to  relate 
the  celebrated  catastrophe.  He  is  young,  he  is  confi¬ 
dent  in  his  own  talent,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  best  artists 
at  present  at  the  Opera — more  still,  he  entrusts  to 
Mdlle.  Agar,  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  the  part  of  Cri- 
seis,  priestess  of  Apollo.  Mdlle.  Agar  is  clever  enough 
to  hold  that  part  so  as  to  make  the  very  best  of  it,  and 
when  she  recites  the  splendid  verses  of  the  hnprecatlon, 
she  will  do  as  much  towards  rendering  the  expression 
of  the  play  as  the  best  singer  with  her  most  thrilling 
notes. 
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GARDENING— NOVEMBER. 


we  wish  to  save  out  of  this  year’s  bedding  plants  must 
be  taken  up  and  potted  at  once.  It  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  to  remove  anything  from  the  beds  and  borders 
after  one  or  two  frosty  nights.  All  cuttings  should  be 
safely  housed,  and  though  it  is  advisable  to  give  them 
as  much  air  as  possible  during  the  day,  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  them  unprotected  during  the  night.  A  sudden 
change  in  the  wind,  and  a  frost  in  consequence  of  it, 
may  spoil,  if  they  do  not  entirely  destroy,  our  stock  of 


The  magnificent  plant  which  we  illustrate  this  month 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  amateur  collectors. 
It  was  first  flowered  in  England  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway.  Long  before  the 
flowers  appeared  the  plant  attracted  attention  by  its 
beautiful  foliage,  the  leaves  being  six  to  eight  inches 
broad  and  three  to  four  feet  long  ;  the  flowers  rise  on 
stout  stems  of  a  soft  rosy  hue,  then  branch  off  into 
secondary  stems  of  the  same  colour,  at  the  base  of  which 


COCHLIOSTEMA  JACOBIANUM  (fLOWERS  NATURAL  SIZE), 


are  large  bracts  of  a  delicate  pink  shaded  into  white. 
The  flowers  appear  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  these 
secondary  stems,  their  short  pedicles  being  of  the  same 
soft  rosy  colour.  The  brilliant  blue  of  the  petals,  the 
bright  orange  of  the  posterior  staminode,  the  delicate 
rosy  hue  of  the  stalks,  and  the  great  white  bracts,  com¬ 
bine  to  produce  a  curious  and  beautiful  effect. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  twelve  months  have  passed 
away  since  we  wrote  our  Gardening  article  for  November 
in  last  year,  and  yet  the  appearance  of  the  garden  re¬ 
minds  us  that  we  must  have  arrived  at  the  same  season, 
for  signs  of  decay  are  everywhere  visible.  The  near 
approach  of  winter  suggests  the  caution  that  anything 


plants  for  another  year.  Those  who  have  not  the 
advantage  of  pits  or  of  a  greenhouse  may  keep  during 
winter  many  dozens  of  cuttings  of  scarlet  and  other 
bedding  geraniums  in  the  windows  of  different  rooms. 
A  tray  of  galvanised  iron  should  be  made  to  fit  the 
window-seat,  and  upon  this  the  pots  may  be  set  without 
fear  of  doing  harm.  If  each  pot  contains  half-a-dozen 
cuttings,  and  the  tray  is  wide  enough  to  take  in  two 
rows  of  pots,  even  a  small  window  will  accommodate 
cuttings  sufficient  to  give  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
plants  next  summer.  In  the  event  of  frost  the  entire  tray 
should  be  removed  from  the  window  and  set  down  upon 
the  floor  underneath  it ;  and  according  to  the  severity 
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of  the  weather,  the  cuttings  should  be  covered  over  with 
sheets  of  brown  paper  or  a  blanket.  Well-rooted  cut¬ 
tings  require  but  very  little  water  during  winter,  and  of 
course  none  during  frost.  It  is  advisable  to  bring  them 
into  the  light  and  air  again  as  soon  as  possible,  but  as 
long  as  the  frost  continues  very  severe  they  will  take  no 
harm  by  being  closely  covered  up. 

If  the  weather  is  open,  the  early  part  of  November 
is  a  very  good  time  for  carrying  out  garden  improve¬ 
ments.  The  beauty  of  the  past  season  is  over,  and 
there  is  little  to  regret  in  breaking  up  beds  and  borders 
and  preparing  for  another  year.  If  the  shrubberies  and 
borders  have  been  planted  for  several  years,  we  shall 
most  certainly  find  that  some  renovation  is  needed. 
Let  us  first  look  to  the  shrubberies  :  here  perhaps  we 


manure  will  be  found  oi  the  greatest  advantage.  As 
the  weather  so  late  in  the  year  is  very  uncertain,  this 
operation  must  be  performed  with  care,  and  not  more 
ground  should  be  cleared  than  can  be  replanted  in  one 
day,  or  in  two  days  at  the  utmost,  and  after  replanting 
a  continual  watch  must  be  kept  that  everything  is  well 
secured  from  the  effects  of  wind.  No  plant  can  thrive 
when  the  ground  is  loosened  about  its  root  and  stem 
from  a  constant  agitation  of  winds  and  storms. 

If  there  are  vacancies  in  the  shrubbery  to  be  filled 
up,  and  new  plants  are  desired,  we  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  being  very  ornamental : — Paul’s  new  double 
scarlet  cratcegus,  Berberis  Wallichiana,  Berberis  Dar- 
winii,  Deutzia  crenata,  Robinia  inermis,  and  any  of  the 
Sumachs.  Borders  containing  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
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may  find  confusion  rather  than  neatness  and  order — 
things  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  for  so  long  that 
they  have  begun  to  lean  one  upon  another  and  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other’s  growth.  The  shrubs  are  choice, 
but  they  are  bare  at  the  stem,  and  with  sticky  and 
straggling  branches.  It  is  clear  enough  that  air  must 
be  let  in,  the  soil  renovated,  and  everything  that  can  be 
moved  taken  up  and  replanted.  Whatever  is  too  large 
to  endure  this  operation  must  be  well  pruned,  and  with 
some  evergreens — the  common  laurels  especially — it 
may  be  the  best  and  quickest  plan  to  cut  them  down  to 
the  roots.  As  the  ground  is  cleared  a  few  inches  of 
the  top  soil  should  be  removed.  This  will  be  found 
useful  for  potting  purposes,  and  its  place  can  be  supplied 
with  a  dressing  of  fresh  soil  and  manure.  If  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  a  good  deep  loam,  the  whole  may  be  trenched 
and  the  dressing  worked  in,  and  in  this  case  we  should 
advise  the  use  of  manure  only ;  but  if  naturally  light 
and  gravelly,  a  dressing  of  stiff  fresh  loam  with  the 


must  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
advised  in  the  case  of  exhausted  shrubberies.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  almost  all  these  plants  to  become  crowded 
and  run  out  in  search  of  fresh  soil.  In  a  course  of 
years,  if  not  taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted,  they  not 
only  injure  other  things,  but  their  blossoms  deteriorate. 
Phloxes,  asters,  delphinums,  monardas,  chelones,  pen- 
stemons,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  beautiful  and  worthy 
of  cultivation,  will  not  go  on  from  year  to  year  without 
attention.  The  more  free-growing  soon  choke  their 
delicate  companions,  and  destroy  all  idea  of  neatness 
and  order,  on  which  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
garden  depends.  If  there  is  time,  then,  do  not  let  this 
month  pass  away  without  improving  the  perennial 
flower  borders.  Whatever  is  necessary  had  better  be 
done  now  than  in  the  spring. 

The  same  must  be  said  also  of  the  fruit  and  kitchen 
gardens.  There  is  no  better  month  than  November  for 
carrying  out  any  improvements  which  we  may  design. 
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There  are  not  many  kitchen  gardens  that  cannot  receive 
benefit  by  an  exchange  of  soil  every  few  years.  In 
some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  manage  this  exchange.  Well- 
rotted  soil  from  old  pasture  land  is  the  best,  but  if  this 
cannot  be  had  a  few  loads  of  good  loamy  soil  for  arable 
land  will  be  no  bad  substitute.  If  the  garden  soil  is 
naturally  heavy,  road-scrapings,  old  mortar,  and  brick 
rubbish  may  be  added,  and  if  light  a  dressing  of  marl 
or  of  the  clearings  of  ditches  ;  these  should  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  natural  soil,  which  should  be  turned 
up  two  spit  deep.  As  there  are  always  some  winter 
crops  on  the  land  it  is  never  practicable  to  effect  the 
entire  renovation  of  the  kitchen  garden  in  one  season, 
but  if  the  uncropped  portion  be  undertaken  each  year 
the  whole  would  be  effected  in  three  years.  With 
fruit-trees,  also,  the  change  of  soil  may  with  advantage 
be  made  gradually.  One  year  the  old  soil  may  be 
taken  for  one  side  of  the  tree,  and  the  roots  pruned, 
and  the  other  side  so  treated  the  next.  This  is  a  very 
good  plan  with  ^arge  trees,  and  lessens  the  severity  of 
the  check  which  is  sure  to  be  felt  when  root-pruning 
on  a  large  scale  is  carried  on,  and  a  dry  season  succeeds. 
Small  trees  may  with  perfect  safety  be  lifted  altogether 
and  laid  in  any  spare  piece  of  ground  for  a  day  or  two 
while  the  border  is  being  renewed.  Pears,  plums,  and 
apricots  thrive  better  under  the  removal  than  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  cherries. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  renovation  and  im¬ 
provement,  it  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention  to  the  state 
of  thegarden-walls  against  which  fruit-trees  are  trained.  It 
frequentlyhappens, after  years  of  trailing,  that  the  mortar- 
joints  are  so  loosened,  and  the  bricks  themselves  in  many 
places  so  broken,  that  the  walls  are  not  only  unsightly, 
but  the  receptacles  of  insects  and  all  sorts  of  garden 
pests.  Now,  whenever  this  is  the  case,  some  convenient 
opportunity,  either  late  in  autumn  or  early  in  spring, 
should  be  taken  for  thorough  cleansing  and  repair.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  off  in  November  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any  for  this.  The  trees  should  be  unnailed,  carefully 
drawn  away  from  the  wall  by  ropes  and  stakes  fastened 
on  to  the  border,  and  the  whole  surface  scraped  and  re¬ 
pointed.  If  the  weather  is  dry  after  the  scraping  or 
before  the  joints  are  filled  up,  a  good  dressing  of  thin 
size  put  on  boiling  hot  by  means  of  a  plasterer’s  brush 
will  effectually  destroy  all  larva:  and  eggs  of  insects 
that  remain.  Much  trouble  will  be  saved  for  several 
years  after  an  old  fruit-garden  wall  has  been  so  treated. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  fruit  this  year  is 
extremely  scarce  everywhere,  and  that  desserts  for  winter 


must  be  on  a  limited  scale.  Those  who  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  any  particular  fruit  must  use  their  ingenuity  to 
make  it  last  as  long  as  possible.  Apples  are  a  general 
failure,  but  what  apples  there  are  will  no  doubt  keep  as 
well  as  usual  •  in  the  ordinary  way.  Pears  may  have 
their  period  of  ripening  hastened  or  retarded  according 
to  the  degree  of  warmth  in  which  they  are  kept ;  and 
many  of  the  earlier  sort  will  keep  much  beyond  their 
proper  time  if  hung  up  separately  by  their  stalks  near 
the  ceiling  in  a  cool  room.  Peaches  and  nectarines  may 
be  preserved  fresh  and  well  flavoured  long  after  the 
latest  of  their  sorts  have  been  gathered  from  the  trees, 
if  gathered  on  a  dry  day  when  only  just  ripe,  and  packed 
in  boxes  with  bran,  the  boxes  being  kept  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  The  same  process  is  effectual  with  plums,  if  care 
be  taken  that  the  fruit  gathered  for  the  purpose  is  quite 
sound  and  not  over-ripe. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  grapes  :  if  the  house  is 
kept  tolerably  dry — not  too  warm  and  plenty  of  air 
given — a  crop  of  grapes  may  be  kept  upon  the  vines  for 
some  weeks  after  they  are  in  a  state  to  be  cut.  But  those 
who  are  careful  of  their  vines,  and  fear  to  injure  another 
year’s  crop,  we  should  recommend  to  cut  all  their 
bunches  of  grapes  as  soon  as  they  are  perfectly  ripe  with 
a  stalk  of  wood  attached  to  each.  By  means  of  this 
stalk  each  bunch  may  be  suspended  in  an  ordinary  wine- 
bottle  set  in  a  rack  at  an  angle  of  about  45  deg.,  so  that 
the  grapes  do  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  nor  the 
bunches  on  either  side.  Each  bottle  should  have  as 
much  water  in  it  as  it  can  cont.ain  when  set  at  that  angle, 
and  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  water  sw'eet. 
This  is  the  plan  which  has  been  so  successf  ully  adopted 
by  the  growers  of  grapes  in  France,  and  we  have  heard 
that  in  the  gardens  of  Ferrieres,  the  magnificent  country 
seat  of  Baron  Rothschild,  grapes  are  preserved  in  this 
manner  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  llcre  a  large  room 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  under  the  charge  of 
M.  Bergman,  the  head  gardener,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  it  is  filled  with  walls  of  ripe  grapes.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  mode  of  keeping  is  the  relief  afforded 
to  the  vines  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  year’s  crop  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe. 

The  preservation  of  ripe  fruit  and  fresh  vegetables  is 
a  very  important  part  of  domestic  economy.  Though 
many  experiments  have  been  tried  of  late,  the  subject  is 
still  open  to  further  investig.ation,  and  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  in  possession  of  any  very  satisfactory  processes 
with  cither  fruit  or  vegetables  would  confer  a  favour  by 
giving  to  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 


“  DARLING.” 


“  Darling  !”  He  spoke  it  with  a  tone  that  drowned. 
Deeps  the  woi'd  has,  breathed  between  mothers’  lips. 
Other  than  when  the  quick  dissyllable  slips 
From  mouth  to  mouth  of  girl-friends  who  have  found 
Each  other  dear.  “  Darling” — the  word  was  bound 
About  my  child-neck  by  my  father’s  arms. 

Graved  on  my  face  by  brothers,  and  had  charms 


Shaded  as  infinitely  as  the  sea’s  one  sound. 

Yea  !  all  within  one  compass.! — But  this  word. 
Whereof  I  lay  the  sweetness  to  my  tongue. 

And  mimic  the  intonation  as  it  stirred 

My  hair,  is  mellower  than  a  deep  song  sung 
In  the  deep  night  by  mellowest-throated  bird. 

And  not  the  old  word,  but  one  for  ever  young ! 
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CONTINENTAL 

Carlsruhe,  ^th  October y  187 1. 

E  arc  all  falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and 
fetiUlc  morte  is  decidedly  the  fashionable  colour 
for  this  month.  So  we  have  escaped  from  exhausted 
Baden  to  Carlsruhe,  as  pretty  and  perhaps  as  dull  a  city 
as  slumbers  in  the  Fatherland.  Small  cities  in  Germany 
do  not  take  the  liberty  of  living  or  even  existing.  No, 
they  slumber.  Having  little  to  say  of  Carlsruhe,  I  shall 
say  it  at  once. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  ?  No.  Then  don’t  go. 

Baden  has  just  rinished  a  very  pleasant  if  not  very 
profitable  season,  and  the  curious  list  of  imperial,  royal, 
grand  ducal,  ducal,  and  diplomatic  visitors  which  I  now 
send  you  will  make  you  understand  that  society,  to  the 
politician  especially,  has  been  very  interesting.  Not  that 
I  am  going  to  bother  or  weary  you  with  abstract  or  ab¬ 
struse  questions  on  “  the  future  of  Europe.”  I  will  only 
gather  up  the  amusing  details  which  are  let  fall  in  salons 
and  boudoirs.  We  may  consider  our  hosts  at  the  queen 
of  watering-places  to  be  the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden — the  latter  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
William. 

Among  the  visitors  I  will  mention,  just  as  their  names 
cross  my  memory,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Denmark,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  and  the  Princess  Royal  of  England, 
the  English  and  Turkish  ambassadors  at  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  the  English  Second  Secretary  at  the 
Legation  of  Stuttgard,  Baron  de  Billing,  acting  as  French 
Charge  d’ Affaires  at  Munich,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Manchester,  the  Duchess  of  Flamilton,  the  Princess 
of  Monaco,  her  daughter,  forced  to  separate  from  her 
little  husband,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon, 
brother  of  the  princess,  himself  a  Scotch,  English, 
and  French  duke,  and  a  German  prince ;  his  brother. 
Lord  Charles  Hamilton,  who  volunteered  to  serve  and 
did  good  service,  too,  in  the  Albanian  campaign,  and  who 
having  left  the  English  service,  joined  the  Baden-Baden 
army  in  the  last  war-,  the  Captains  Winslow— their 
mother  and  father  are  English,  but  four  of  their  sons 
are  in  the  German  army,  one  in  the  English,  and  a  son- 
in-law  in  that  of  Austria.  The  first  man  killed  in  this 
last  war  was  one  of  this  gallant  family,  who  was  cut 
off  by  a  French  picket  near  Worth.  There  Colonel 
Steel  was  buried,  who  served  well  in  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
Nor  did  we  want  for  politicians:  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Corry,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Charles  Villiers  were  here, 
and  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  M.P.,  Mr.  Harvey  Lewis, 
M.P.,  Sir  W.  Fraser,  Knight  of  Mora,  ex-M.P.*  and 
poet,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  secretary,  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
Captain  H.  L.  Greville,  Chamberlain  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  Admiral  Eden,  C.B.  Many  Russians — 
Prince  Troubetskoi,  secretary  to  the  Russian  Embassy 
in  London,  M.  Nariskine,  the  richest  mine-owner  in 
Russia,  the  man  who  in  Paris  went  head  or  tail  who 
should  have  two  houses,  pictures,  carriages,  &c.,  he  or 
the  Prince  TostikolF,  who  was  breakfitsting  with  him. 
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M.  Nariskine,  being  the  richest,  naturally  won  ;  he  lost 
;^4,ooo  here  and  went  his  way — apropos  a  relation  of 
his  was  the  original  of  Dumas  Jils"  Dame  atix  Perks. 
Then  we  had  a  Communist  who  had  made  good  his 
retreat  from  Paris.  From  France,  too,  came  Ernest 
Feydeau,  who  wrote  Fanny,  and  so  built  up  a  Parisian 
reputation  on  the  ruins  of  the  recollection  of  his  first 
wife.  As  artists  we  had  Carlotta  Patti,  Verger,  Schu¬ 
mann,  Sivori-Abert ;  as  dancers,  Kathi  Lanner  and 
Bertha  Linda.  Also  we  had  two  Italians,  who  had  the 
“  jetta  tura,”  or  evil  eye,  and  other  sundries,  curious  but 
not  important,  except  Baron  Baracco,  the  international 
pigeon-shooter.  He  won  the  second  prize  here  at  the  Grand 
Tir,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  taking  the  first.  By-the-bye, 
a  grande  chasse  and  picnic  in  the  Black  Forest  is  a 
perfect  spectacle.  There  are  forty  or  fifty  guns,  and 
so  not  much  sport,  but  as  a  sight  I  know  none  to 
equal  it. 

With  such  social  elements,  it  will  not  be  odd  that  we 
had  curious  and  mixed  talk,  and  picked  up  much  mis¬ 
cellaneous  information.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  a  social 
“  macedoine.” 

Beside  society  we  had  the  usual  amusements  of  Baden, 
and  M.  Dupressoir,  the  proprietor,  never  loses  a  chance. 
There  is  play,  but  you  need  never  enter  the  room  if  you 
don’t  wish  ;  there  are  other  rooms  for  cards  and  read¬ 
ing.  Constant  balls  and  concerts,  incessant  bands,  operas 
and  ballets  every  night,  fishing  for  the  lazy, and  “  chasses” 
for  the  active. 

We  have  naturally  had  a  good  deal  of  French  politics 
from  a  Prussian  point  of  view.  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  Prussians  hate  French,  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  and 
French  hate  Prussians,  as  they  are  educated  to  do,  yet 
the  German  rulers  do  not  hate  the  late  French  rulers  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  dearest  wish  of  the  Berlin  Court  is  to 
see  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris  restored. 

The  Oueen  and  Empress  of  Germany  has  been  often 
blamed  for  her  French  sympathies  ! 

I  say  nothing,  but  do  not  let  your  readers  be  asto¬ 
nished  at  anything  they  see.  I  am,  as  they  say  in  Italy, 
praetica  of  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  and  I 
shall  be  surprised  at  no  action  or  reaction.  I  dare  say 
you  expect  a  great  deal  of  excitement  about  the  “  play  ” 
— ruined  fathers  of  families,  people  overdrawing  their 
bankers,  and  then  shooting  themselves  in  the  room, 
and  all  that  sort  of  horrible  melodrama.  Lord  bless 
you,  my  friends  !  my  ky-ind  friends,  we  never  do  this. 
There  is  no  excitement  in  German  play-house  play,  if 
you  except  the  few  old  ladies  ;  they  are — but  do  not 
mention  it — the  most  inveterate  players,  and  get  vexed 
over  half-a-crown,  while  Princess  Mines  and  Millions 
(related  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia)  loses  her  ten  napo¬ 
leons  sans  mot  dire  on  y  penser. 

No  doubt  it  is  wrong  to  gamble,  but  then  there  exist 
the  Stock  Exchange  in  London,  and  the  Bourse  in  Paris. 
There  was  once  a  South  Sea  scheme  in  London,  and  a 
John  Law  “  Humpbacked  ”  speculation  in  Paris.  Was 
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there  not  a  house  at  Albert  Gate,  too,  and  were  there 
not  speculating  marchionesses  deriving  tlieir  inspiration 
from  that  house,  where  an  Imperial  ambassador  has 
since  invited  London  to  such  splendid  hospitality  ?  Who 
does  not  remember  the  “  costume  ball  ”  given  to  the 
Majesty  of  England  by  that  “grand  seigneur”  Count 
Walewski,  whose  son  fought  so  gallantly  for  his  country 
and  against  his  convictions  ?  By  all  this  I  mean  simply 
that  the  love  of  money-making  is  innate  in  the  human 
breast,  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  laws,  men — yes,  and 
women — will  gamble,  and  if  you  stop  public  play  they 
will  ruin  themselves  in  private. 

Baden-Baden  is  just  now  in  the  zenith  of  its  peculiar 
beauty.  October,  when  fine,  is  by  far  the  best  season 
to  visit  the  Grand  Ducal  city.  The  Virginian  creeper 
(the  “  vigne  vierge”)  grows  here  in  a  wonderfully  wild 
profusion,  and  now  covers  everything  as  thickly  as 
Madame  Moscowa  covers  the  numbers  on  the  roulette- 
table,  but  with  greater  success ;  and  as  the  autumnal 
tints  are  now  in  all  their  glory,  the  place  is  a  paradise, 
though  I  have  heard  strict  people  call  it  by  a  name 
much  shorter,  and  quite  the  antipodes  of  that  pleasant 
region.  I  know  no  prettier  sight  than  the  arcaded 
garden  of  the  Zaranger  Hof,  with  its  blaze  of  colours 
and  its  grove  of  orange-trees  ;  nor  is  the  garden  spoiled 
by  the  fact  that  you  can  breakfast  or  dine  there,  and  that 
the  “  chef”  is  a  cook  among  cooks.  By  the  way,  cooks 
remind  me  of  that  great  explorer  Captain  Cook  and  his 
excursionists,  who  is  certainly  taking  his  crew  all  round 
the  world  this  year,  and  he  does  it  well,  though  I  con¬ 
fess  that  it  is  a  bore  to  arrive  at  an  hotel  just  when  the 
caravan  is  eating  its  food.  You  get  cold  soup  and  short 
commons.  Still  there  is  room  in  the  world  for  all. 
Cooks  also  remind  me  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has 
been  giving  a  series  of  little  dinners — small  and  early. 
Among  the  English  guests  have  been  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  his  Excellency  Lord  A.  Loftus, 
Right  Hon.  M.  Corry,  and  Right  Hon.  Baillie  Cochrane. 
The  dinners  are  a  good  deal  better  than  they  were  at 
Versailles  during  the  blockade  of  Paris,  when  they 
consisted  of  soup,  a  joint,  vegetables,  and  a  dessert  of 
half  a  pear  a  head. 

Yesterday  his  Excellency  Lord  Loftus  waited  on  his 
Majesty,  and  delivered  the  letters  of  recall  which  pro¬ 
mote  him  from  the  Embassy  at  Berlin  to  that  of  St. 
Petersburg,  the  best  diplomatic  post  after  Paris.  Lord 
Loftus  is  succeeded  at  Berlin  by  that  clever  and  de¬ 
servedly  popular  man,  Mr.  Odo  Russell  ;  and  he  is  the 
more  suited  for  this  place  as  he  is  so  very  much  liked  by 
the  Emperor’s  Emperor, Prinz  von  Bismarck,  with  whom 
he  had  very  intimate  relations  during  the  siege  of  Paris, 
he,  Mr.  Russell,  being  charge  d’affaires  from  London  to 
the  Court  of  Occupancy.  Mr.  Russell  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  leaves  to-day,  and  then  we 
have  another  diplomatic  change.  Lord  Loftus,  now  am¬ 
bassador  of  St.  Petersburg,  leaves  for  Paris,  and  Prince 
Gortschakoff  arrives  at  Baden — decidedly  we  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  diplomatic  circle.  From  Paris  I  continue 
to  receive  the  most  depressing  details,  and  all  our  friends 
who  go  from  here — promising  themselves,  as  they  have 
done  for  years,  to  spend  the  pleasantest  fortnight  of  the 


year  in  Paris — leave  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  write 
to  their  friends  here,  “  My  dear  fellow,  we  could  not 
wait  for  you — don’t  come — it  is  too  awful !  go  rather 
to  Gravesend.” 

The  only  pure-bred  Frenchman  in  Baden-Baden  is  the 
Baron  de  Billing,  and  he  is  French  charge  d’affaires  at 
Munich,  and  is  here  officially.  By-the-bye,  in  this  gos¬ 
siping  letter  I  should  tell  you  that  the  French  prisoners 
at  Munich  and  Stuttgard  have  been  in  the  charge  of  the 
English  legation,  and  Sir  Henry  Howard,  the  charge 
d’affaires,  and  the  attaches  are  highly  praised  by  every 
Frenchman  whom  I  have  met. 

We  have  had  at  Baden  some  very  good  demi-toilette 
dances,  and  the  band  is  perfect,  and,  indeed,  the  Barmen 
and  the  Kbneman  orchestras,  and  such  as  are  only  heavy 
on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  equally  good  for  Mozart  or 
Gounod,  Mendelssohn  or  the  last  waltz  by  Gungl. 
Carlotta  Patti,  Sivori,  and  Verger  gave  us  capital  con¬ 
certs,  and  the  Viennese  ballets  have  taken  middle-aged 
men  back  to  the  nights  of  Taglioni  and  Cerito ;  but  the 
prettiest  sight  of  all  was  the  children’s  ball,  where 
some  300  young  beauties  were  arrayed  in  every  possible 
costume. 

This  is  a  quiet  place,  the  dix  minutes  darret  on  the 
line  to  Munich  and  Vienna,  pretty  but  insipid.  At 
Stuttgard,  where,  by  the  way,  you  should  go  to  the 
Hotel  Marquardt  and  try  to  coax  the  landlord  out  of 
some  of  his  private  Mosel- Wein,  still  as  midnight,  mild 
as  a  moonbeam,  and  dry  as  an  antiquary,  or  some  of 
the  Moussirrender  Weekai-Wein — Stuttgard  is,  I  say, 
good.  We  had  there  some  races,  and  a  military  steeple¬ 
chase,  which,  if  they  did  not  fall  into  the  category  of 
what  the  French  know  as  le  sport ,  yet  were,  with  the 
assistance  of  music,  flowers,  laffies,  and  lovely  scenery, 
very  pleasant  reunions.  The  court  comes  racing  in 
court  dress  and  uniform,  and  presentations  arc  made  in 
the  Royal  Stand.  The  Grand  Stand  is  formed,  or  rather 
built,  entirely  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  effect  of  which 
is  extraordinary,  but  it  is  also  very  picturesque.  This 
was  a  very  special  meeting,  as  it  was  the  celebration  of 
the  royal  silver  wedding.  Besides  the  races  there  were 
balls,  receptions,  and  torchlight  processions,  “  very  fair 
to  see,”  but  very  little  to  describe.  The  king  is  a 
very  gooo  king,  not  the  least  like  his  royal  brother  of 
Bavaria,  who  is  what  the  little  legal  lady  in  Bleak  House 

would  have  called  “  a  little  m - ,  my  dear,”  and  who 

passes  his  time  fishing  in  his  aquarium,  and  riding  about 
the  top  story  of  his  palace.  I  am  going  to  see  his 
Lunacy,  and  will  report  of  Munich  and  Vienna  next 
month.  The  chief  guests  at  the  silver  wedding  were — 
Prince  August  of  Wiirtemberg,  Commandant  of  the 
Guard  at  Berlin ;  Prince  William  of  Wiirtemberg,  of 
the  Prussian  service  -,  the  Duke  William  of  Wiirtemberg, 
field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service  ;  the  Duke  Max  of 
Wiirtemberg,  Prince  Reuss,  the  Duke  Eugene  Erdmann 
of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  Waldenburg, 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  Waldenburg,  Prince 
Potocki,  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  Count  Greppi,  Italian  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Munich  ;  Baron  Greindt,  Belgian  Ambassa¬ 
dor  ;  Count  Koennintz,  Saxon  Ambassador  at  Munich  ; 
Prince  of  Wolfegg,  Count  Kcenigsegg,  Bissingen,  and 
Piikler  Limpurg. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  AND  CONCERTS. 


At  Covent  Garden  the  repertoire  announced  for  the 
short  autumn  campaign  contains  only  two  novelties, 
one  semi,  the  other  complete — Donizetti’s  tragic  opera 
of  A/ina  Bole/ia,  with  Tietjens  as  the  ill-fated  heroine, 
and  Trebelli-Bettini  her  page  and  minstrel,  Smeaton ; 
and  an  opera  by  Flotow,  entitled  L'Ombra,  with  Mdlle. 
Marimon  in  the  principal  part,  to  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  Blue  Beard  is  the  subject 
chosen  for  the  Christmas  pantomime.  The  so-called 
National  Opera  Company,  at  the  St.  James’s,  has  freely 
interpolated  into  its  programme  the  most  popular  and 
familiar  works  of  the  great  Italian  composers,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  and  Verdi  having  alternated  with  Balfe  .and 
W.allace.  The  arrangement  is  injudicious  as  well  as 
inconsistent,  for  the  proper  rendering  of  grand  opera 
demands  foreign  artists  as  well  as  foreign  language. 
English  is,  of  all  tongues,  perhaps  the  one  most  unsuited 
to  the  display  of  heroic  sentiment  set  to  music.  Spite 
of  this  drawback  it  is  but  justice  to  such  deserving 
artistes  as  Mesdames  Plersec  and  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Perren, 
to  say  that  they  acquit  themselves  of  their  arduous 
undertaking  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  new 
Swedish  tenor,  Mr.  Nordblom,  possessed  of  a  fine  voice 
and  considerable  dramatic  power,  continues  to  advance 
steadily  in  public  favour. 

Drury  Lane  has  another  great  success  to  record  in 
Rebecca.  As  a  spectacle  it  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  its 
predecessors  in  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  its  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  Christmas  pantomime  will  be  founded  on 
King  Arthur. 

The  I  laymarket  was  crowded  nightly  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  Mr.  Sothern’s  farewell  performances,  as  his 
closing  nights  were  called,  prior  to  his  departure  for 
America,  whither  he  sailed  on  the  7th  ult.,  and  was  to 
appear  at  Niblo’s  Theatre,  New  York,  on  the  23rd. 
His  last  act  in  this  country  was  the  performance  of  a 
worthy  and  gracefully  rendered  deed  of  charity.  The 
highly-popular  comedian  devoted  the  entire  profits  of 
his  benefit  night,  amounting  to  over  two  hundred  pounds, 
to  the  “  General  Theatrical  Fund.” 

That  old  public  favourite,  Mr.  Buckstone,  returned 
to  the  boards — where  his  genial  face  is  always  htiiled 
with  enthusiasm — in  the  p.irt  of  Bob  Acres,  in  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  admirable  comedy  of  The  Rivals,  a  character  in 
which  the  popular  manager  and  genuine  comedian  is 
certainly  without  a  rival  at  the  present  day. 

If  anything  could  have  increased  the  favour  with  which 
the  evening’s  performance  was  received,  it  would  have 
been  found  in  the  fact  that  Miss  Amy  Sedgwick, 
specially  retained  for  a  short  engagement,  appeared  on 
the  same  night  in  the  capital  comic  drama  of  One  Good 
Turn  Deserves  Another.  "With  her  bright  face  and  exube¬ 
rant  flow  of  animal  spirits,  the  character  of  the  heroine, 
Phoebe  Topper,  becomes  in  her  hands  a  delightful  im¬ 
personation.  The  novelty  announced  is  a  new  mytho¬ 
logical  comedy  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

The  Gaiety  has  had  an  .adaptation  of  MM.Thiboustand 
C.  de  Courcy’s  drama  La  Marieuse,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Chelt- 
nam,  entitled  The  Matchmaker,  which  was  very  suc¬ 


cessful.  Mics  Ada  Cavendish  is  excellent  as  the  schem¬ 
ing  mamma.  The  announcement  of  the  production  of 
Congreve’s  celebrated  comedy  of  Love  for  Love,  adapted 
and  compressed  from  five  into  three  acts  by  the  respected 
lessee,  affords  great  interest  to  the  admirers  of  the  works 
of  the  elder  dramatists.  The  Christmas  performances 
at  this  theatre  will  be  enlivened  by  the  return  of  Mr.  J. 
L.  Toole,  who  will  play  the  principal  part  in  an  opera 
burlesque,  the  libretto  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  also  in  a  dramatised  version  of  one 
of  Charles  Dickens’s  works.  The  production  of  a  new 
comedy-drama,  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  FI.  J.  Byron, 
is  also  promised  at  this  theatre,  which  deserves  the  title 
of  the  Theatre  of  Variety  as  well  as  Gaiety. 

The  Olympic  management  has  achieved  a  triumphant 
and  well-merited  success  by  the  admirable  performance 
and  mounting  of  The  W vnan  in  7f7j/Vf, 'splendidly  adapted 
by  the  author  of  the  celebrated  novel,  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins.  The  house  is  crowded  nightly  to  overflowing, 
and  no  wonder. 

At  the  Lyceum  another  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  is  to  be  brought  under  contribution,  and  the  one 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  the  immort.al  Pickivick, 
dramatised  for  this  theatre  by  Mr.  James  Albery. 

The  Vaudeville  has  a  new  comedietta,  a  sort  of  piece 
de  circonstance,  for  which  the  Hampshire  campaigning 
forms  the  groundwork,  entitled  Autumn  Manoeuvres .  It 
is  slight  in  construction,  but  some  of  the  dialogue  is 
racy,  and  the  situations  amusing. 

A  Farcical  Sketch,  under  the  identical  title,  written  by 
Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  supplements  the  still  attractive 
spectacular  drama  of  Notre  Dame  at  the  Adelphi. 

The  Royal  Court  Theatre  has  re-opened  with  a  new 
and  original  three-act  comedy,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  author 
of  Randall's  Thumb,  entitled  On  Guard. 

At  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  at  the  end  of  the  run  of 
W.  G.  Wills’s  successful  romantic  play  of  Hinko,  a  Shak- 
spearean  revival  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
public,  whose  support  or  the  reverse  is  to  decide  the 
contested  question  whether  Shakspeare  spells  success  or 
bankruptcy,  and  is  “  to  find  a  home  in  the  metropolis.” 
'Fhe  Tempest  is  the  play  announced. 

The  Surrey  drama  of  IV atch  and  Wait,  with  its  start¬ 
ling  scenic  and  sensational  effects,  continues  to  attract 
crowded  houses.  Mr.  Henry  Neville  is  the  romantic 
young  hero,  but  though  his  performance  contributes 
mainly  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  piece,  he  ap¬ 
pears  rather  out  of  place  there,  and  we  shall  gladly 
welcome  his  return  to  the  western  part  of  London.  He 
is  to  appear  at  Christmas  at  the  Vaudeville. 

Circuses  are  just  now  in  full  force  in  the  metropolis. 
At  Astley’s  there  are  the  Sangers,  with  their  magnificent 
troupe  of  loo  horses  and  loo  Amazons,  announced  as 
“  the  finest  display  of  hippodramatic  grandeur  in  the 
world.” 

Mr.  Barnby  has  issued  his  announcement  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  winter  season  of  his  classical  oratorio  concerts  at 
St.  James’s  Hall.  The  principal  works  of  the  old  masters 
will  be  given. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*»*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importanee  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  or  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  CoRUEsi’ONDENTS. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Mrs.  S.  thinks  her  experience  may  bo  of  use  to  Housekeeper, 
with  whom  she  is  able  to  sjunpathise,  having  begun  her  married  life 
seven  years  ago,  with  but  little  knowledge  of  the  right  way  to  manage. 
She  had,  however,  one  advantage,  that  of  having  early  learned  to 
handle  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  money.  JIiis.  S.  has  a 
monthly  allowance  (of  £26),  out  of  which  she  has  to  provide  wages, 
food,  beer,  and  washing  for  a  family  of  ton  persons — herself  and 
husband,  two  grown-up  daughters,  three  young  children,  and  three 
sen-ants.  The  throe  children’s  clothes,  occasional  assistance  from  a 
dressmaker  in  the  house,  and  a  washerwoman  in  the  house  once  a 
fortnight,  are  also  paid  for  from  the  above  allowance.  The  first  thing 
Mrs.  S.  does,  on  receiving  her  money,  is  to  lay  aside  what  she  knows 
will  bo  rwiuirod  to  pay  wages,  beer,  and  her  butter  account,  which,  as 
she  procures  it  from  a  distance,  she  settles  once  a  month.  Wages 
amount  to  £3  5s. ;  beer  to  about  iSs. ;  butter  varies  from  £i  to  £i  las., 
according  to  the  price.  Total,  on  an  average,  from  £5  los.  to  £5  15s. 
This  leaves  something  over  £20.  She  then  lays  aside  what  she  thinks 
she  will  require  for  food,  &c.,  for  each  w-eok  in  the  month  :  in  winter, 
£3  103 ;  in  summer,  from  £4  to  £4  53.  or  even  £4  10s.,  washing,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  costing  more  in  summer,  besides  which,  visitors  are 
more  frequent.  What  remains  has  to  cover  the  expenses  for  children’s 
clothes,  and  every  six  months  or  so  a  quarter.chest  of  tea,  a'jout  £3  ; 
also  coffee  procured  from  abroad  ;  household  sundries,  such  as  dusters, 
brooms,  &c.,  and  all  other  occasional  oxiiensos  which  she  cannot  fairly 
carry  to  her  husband  s  account.  Coals,  gas,  furniture,  repairs,  stock 
of  household  linen  when  renewed,  and  other  extras  are  paid  for  by 
her  husband,  and  she  carefully  enters  in  a  separate  book  ,..10  amount 
she  has  received  from  him  for  such  purposes  each  month.  Now  as  to 
details.  Mrs.  S.  pays  her  tradesmen’s  books  herself  every  week,  taking 
that  opportunity  of  making  any  remark  or  complaint  she  may  find 
necessary.  She  enters  in  a  memorandum-book  (her  inseparable  com¬ 
panion)  the  sums  paid,  and  copies  them  into  her  account-book  after¬ 
wards,  noting  on  it  up  to  what  date  the  payment  reached  (an  excellent 
check  in  cases  of  accidental  omission) .  She,  of  course,  leaves  the  books 
at  the  shops,  to  be  made  up  again .  She  keeps  two  account-books,  one  for 
housekeeping  proper,  and  the  other  for  dress,  children’s  clothes,  wages, 
and  sundries.  Besides  this  she  has  a  third  book,  in  which  she  draws 
up  a  summary  of  expenses  for  each  month.  This  is  divided  into  so 
many  columns  ruled  for  £.  s.  d.,  and  headed  respectively  Butcher’* 
Meat — Pork  and  Bacon — Fish  and  Poultry — Eggs — Butter — Milk — 
Bread — Fruit  and  Vegetables — Wages — Dress— Sundries,  and  so  on. 
The  whole  expenditure  for  each  month  is  entered  under  each  head,  in 
one  sum,  and  as  the  book  is  of  a  long  shaix?,  like  a  drawing-book,  and 
is  ruled  through  the  open  page,  one  line  contains  all.  In  twelve  lines 
a  complete  summary  for  the  year  may  bo  seen,  and  by  means  of  it 
Mrs.  S.  is  always  able  to  know  exactly  in  what  direction  her  money 
has  gone,  as  well  as  to  detect  any  undue  increase  of  expense.  Mrs.  S.’s 
mode  of  living  is  as  follows : — Coffee  and  bread  and  butter  for 
serviints’  breakfast ;  broad  and  milk,  bread  and  butter,  and  weak  tea 
for  the  children.  For  the  upstairs  breakfast,  tea,  toast,  bread  and 
butter,  and  one  or  two  dishes,  consisting  of  eggs,  bacon,  fish,  mush¬ 
rooms,  meat-pie,  or  other  similar  things.  The  average  cost  of  the 
meat  dishes  is  about  ninepence  a  day  for  four  people.  Dinner  at  one, 
for  children  and  servants,  meat  and  pudding,  or  fish  and  moat,  often 
two  vegetables,  Mrs.  S.  thinking  both  pudding  and  vegetables  as 
necessary  for  the  servants  as  for  herself.  Late  dinner  for  the  rest  of 
the  family,  fish  or  soup,  plain  joints  (her  husband  disliking  made 
dishes),  always  two  vegetables,  and  puddings  or  pastry.  Sometimes 
ell  three  courses,  sometimes  only  two,  sometimes  fruit  instead  of 
pudding ;  regular  dessert  only  on  Sunday  or  for  company-  On  Sun¬ 
day  early  dinner  for  all,  hot,  but  as  simple  as  it  can  be  made.  Servants’ 
supper  at  nine,  and  tea  upstairs,  with  toast,  bread  and  butter,  and 
sometimes  fruit.  The  servants  have  beer  at  dinner  and  supper,  and 


an  allowance  of  slbs.  of  cheese  and  slbs.  of  sugar  in  the  fortnight. 
Mrs.  S.  will  not  give  beer  money.  Her  present  servants  drink  coffeo 
at  tea  as  well  as  breakfast,  and  it  is  occasionally  used  after  dinner 
and  at  breakfast  if  visitors  arc  present.  The  consumption  for  the  jKist 
six  months  has  been  iSlbs.  Including  the  nurserj-,  rather  less  than 
lib.  of  tea  is  used  upstairs  per  week,  no  other  beverage  being  liked  by 
the  family.  At  dinner  little  beer  is  drunk  upstairs,  chiefly  claret  or 
other  light  wines.  A  nine-gallon  cask  should  last  from  16  to  20  days, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  servants’  consumption  being  rather 
under  half  a  gallon  a  day,  reckoned  liberally.  To  keep  house  on  the 
above  scale,  Mrs.  S.  finds  cost  her  last  year  for  butcher’s  mciit, 
£51  14s.,  being  an  average  of  £t  per  week,  or  2S.  3d.  ahead,  reckoning 
the  three  children  as  one,  and  balancing  visitors  against  theabscnce  of  one 
of  the  family  for  abo-ut  nine  months.  ^Vhen  all  arc  constantly  at  home 
the  average  is  a  little  higher.  Bread,  including  flour,  about  7s.  6d.  per 
week,  or  about  2  loaves  for  each  person  (half -quartern  loaves),  and  ij 
gallons  of  flour.  The  children  consume  a  good  deal.  Vegetables  and 
fruit  average  about  63.  per  week;  milk,  about  48.  Od.  per  week. 
Washing  varies  from  9s.  or  los.  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  lOs.  or  iSs. 
in  the  height  of  summer.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  servants’  washing, 
w’uich  is  done  at  home  by  a  charwoman  once  a  fortnight,  with  the  help 
of  a  machine  and  the  cook.  In  the  same  wash  are  put  the  children’s 
and  other  socks  and  stockings,  house  towels,  dusters,  and  some  other 
articles  which  can  be  mangled,  not  ironed,  in  all  about  six  dozen  in  the 
fortnight.  Taking  an  average  week,  butcher’s  book  £1,  baker  73.  6d., 
milk  4s.  4d.,  washing  12s.  6d.,  grocer’s  book  about  10s.  (no  butter,  tea, 
or  coifec),  charwoman  and  mangling  2S.,  greengrocer  6s.,  wo  reach  a 
total  of  about  £3,  and  103.  is  left  for  sundries,  which  is  not  too  much, 
as  they  include  such  a  variety  of  articles.  Add  to  the  above,  say  5lbs. 
butter  per  week  (averaging  on  Mrs.  S.’s  plan  about  is.  3d.  per  pound, 
e  iual  6s.  3d. ;  4s.  beer,  and  about  3s.  for  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  whole 
does  not  quite  amount  to  the  extent  i  '  Housekeeper’s  allowance  for 
six  people.  Some  differences  of  price  must,  however,  bo  taken  into 
consideration.  Housekeep'.u.  -h,  pays  id.  a  pound  dearer  all 
round  for  meat  than  Mrs.  :5.  inthe^T'  ry,  where  sirloin  is  lotd.  or 
I  id.,  rump-steak  or  veal  ntlc'  -d  mutton  lod.  or  lold.  for 

prime  joints,  3Ius.  S.  never  uaymg  any  oui,  tl.o  best  meat.  This  might 
make  los.  difference  in  the  month.  Wages  also  are  dearer  in  London. 
Nevertheless,  Mrs.  S.  is  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Editor  of  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Mag.vzine,  that  the  ‘little  dinners’ 
make  a  good  hole  in  Housekeeper’s  allowance.  Mrs.  S.  rarely  has 
any  company.  When  she  does  she  reckons  about  16s.  per  head  as  the 
expense  for  each  person  at  table,  including  wine,  always  good ;  and 
she  is  persuaded  this  is  ample.  On  these  occasions  her  husband  either 
sends  in  a  handsome  contribution  to  the  fare,  or  Mrs.  S.  asks  him  at 
the  next  money  settling  to  add  something  to  her  allowance,  so  that 
nothing  is  left  to  pay  for  with  the  following  month’s  allowanco.  She 
occasionally  has  to  do  the  same  when  two  or  three  visitors  are  staying 
together  in  the  house  ;  but  not  when  there  is  only  one.  She  trusts 
then  to  good  management  to  provide  extras.  Mrs.  S.  never  lets  an 
account  remain  unpaid,  all  being  as  much  as  possible  provided  for 
beforehand ;  but  neither  will  she  ever  defray  a  farthing  of  the  house¬ 
hold  expenses  from  her  dross  money,  and  she  advises  Housekeeper  to 
disoontinue  the  practice.  What  she  would  recommend  her  to  do  is,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  separate  the  extras  provided  for  her  dinner  parties 
from  her  ordinary  provisions,  ascertain  their  amount,  and  if  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  they  which  are  causing  her  trouble,  lay  them  before  her  husband, 
who,  if  sensible,  will  appreciate  her  carefulness  and  candour,  and  tell 
her  whether  ho  wishes  her  to  retrench  on  this  point,  or  whether  ho 
will  add  to  her  allowanco  enough  to  cover  the  deficiency.  On  no 
account  let  Housekeeper  keep  her  difficulties  to  herself.  Her  hus¬ 
band’s  business  is  to  support  and  help  her ;  but  on  the  other  hand  let 
her  know  clearly  herself  what  she  is  going  to  talk  about,  and  choose  a 
favourable  time  for  the  conversation.  Let  her  always  balance  her 
books,  not  simply  write  down  as  far  as  she  can  remember  what  she 
has  spent.  Men  Uko  accuracy.  If  the  dinners  are  not  in  fault,  per¬ 
haps  the  mischief  lies  with  Housekeeper’s  cook.  Cooks  differ 
greatly  in  their  use  (or  waste)  of  materials,  and  in  their  power  (or  will) 
to  send  up  a  second  time,  in  an  appetising  form,  any  remains  of  yester¬ 
day’s  dinner.  Some  sell,  some  cat,  a  great  deal  of  what  goes  down¬ 
stairs.  Lard  and  dripping  disappo.ar,  beer-barrels  empty  themselves, 
&c.  If  Housekeeper  has  nay  doubt  of  her  cook,  her  best  plan  will 
bo  to  change  her  when  opportunity  serves,  and  begin  afresh  with 
another.  The  firmest  of  mistresses  can  do  but  little  with  a  servant 
who  has  formed  her  own  habits;  but  a  new  one,  if  really  worth 
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Lnvinc',  can  bf  set  at  once  into  a  pood  groove,  and  made  to  understand 
what  is  or  is  not  tolerated.  The  habit  of  knowing  whatquantitios  aro 
consumed  liabitually  of  each  article  is  a  great  help  towards  detecting 
C':coss.  Mus.  S.  always  takes  out  from  the  tradesmen’s  books  the 
exact  quantities  of  sugar,  lard,  cheese,  bacon,  house-tlannel,  soda,  soap, 
matches,  wood,  Ac.,  used  in  the  house,  and  without  insisting  on  entire 
uniformity  (servants’  methods  differing  as  much  as  their  mistresses’), 
she  tries  to  cheek  extravagance  directly  she  perceives  it,  avoiding  at 
the  same  time  any  closeness  or  stinginess,  whilo  endeavouring  to  prac¬ 
tise  economy,  without  whicli  she  could  not  make  her  allowance  suf¬ 
ficient.  ilits.  S.  highly  applauds  Housekeeper’s  resolution  to  make 
both  ends  moot,  and  although  it  cci'tainly  is  not  nearly  so  troublesome 
to  have  all  one’s  accounts  paid  by  cheque,  she  thinks,  in  the  long  run, 
an  allowance  more  agreeable,  if  it  is  fairly  sudieient.  Unlimited 
cheques  are  all  very  well  when  money  is  also  unlimited  or  very 
plentiful,  but  Mrs.  8.  has  i:nown  more  than  one  instance  where,  when 
adversity  has  overtaken  the  husb.and,  or  merely  a  temporary  tightness 
of  money  occurred,  the  wife  has  hai'dly  dared  to  ask  or  been  able  to 
get  wherewith  to  pay  the  most  necessary  bills,  although  her  husband, 
had  ho  been  obliged  to  give  her  a  fixed  sum,  would  have  made  at  least 
an  effort  to  provide  it.  Only  let  Housekeeper  be  frank  with  her 
husband  on  all  occasions  when  she  is  short,  for  good  reasons— for 
instance,  extra  expense  at  the  birtli  of  children,  whoso  washing,  and 
the  milk  needful  for  them,  will  cost  little  under  per  month ;  or  the 
taking  of  an  extra  servant,  whoso  wages  and  keep  must  bo  counted  at 
about  £25  or  £30  per  annum.  Mrs.  S.  could  say  much  more,  but 
fears  even  this  may  prove  tedious.  She  will,  however,  be  happy  to 
answer,  as  far  as  she  can,  any  future  questions  if  Housekeeper  wishes 
to  ask  them.  To  butcher’s  meat  should  bo  added  pork,  bacon,  fish, 
and  poultry,  about  f  iS  in  the  year  (more  would  bo  wanted  with  many 
visitors).  Washing  cost  £31  7s.  Gd.  Milk,  butter,  and  eggs,  £37  14s.  pld. 
Oilman  and  grocer  about  £31  ;  the  oilman  has  a  separate  book,  and 
pas  is  used,  so  that  neither  lamp  nor  candles  aro  required.  Mrs.  S. 
has  of  course  not  given  all  the  items  of  expense,  but  the  above  may  bo 
a  guide.  [Wo  publish  the  whole  of  your  clear  and  practical  letter, 
for  the  benefit  of  Housekeeper  and  other  subscribers.] 

A  Motiier  writes— “You  pay  such  courteous  attention  to  your 
correspondents  that  I  feel  encouraged  to  offer  you  a  suggestion.  As 
you  provide  so  liberally  for  the  wants  and  entertainment  of  women, 
could  you  not  spare  space  occasionally  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction 
of  little  girls,  the  “  small  women’’  who  will  some  day,  perhaps,  feel 
the  same  want  for  their  little  girls  that  I  now  feel  for  mine  ?  I  don’t 
mean  anything  in  the  way  of  children’s  literature,  that  is  already 
cheap,  good,  and  abundant.  What  I  mean  is  patterns  suitable  for 
young  workers.  I  have  four  little  daughters,  two  very  small,  and  two 
quite  capable  of  simple  Berlin,  braiding,  and  crochet  work,  but  the 
difficulty  is  getting  suitable  patterns.  You  know  girls  naturally  get 
into  womanly  ways  long  before  boys  of  the  same  age  adopt  manly 
ones,  so  suppose  you  treated  my  little  maids  (and  scores  of  others  I 
know  among  the  families  of  your  married  subscribers)  to  patterns, 
just  now  and  then,  s,ay,  of  kettle-holders,  teapot-mats,  little  slippers, 
&c.,  in  formal  and  group  styles,  very  simple  and  distinct,  of  course, 
crochet  pincushion-covers,  oblong  and  round,  and  those  round  ones 
which  admit  of  a  glass  in  the  centre,  easy  wool  or  braided  mats,  pen- 
wiiiers,  Ac.,  Ac.  All  materials  for  young  folks  should  bo  inexpensive. 
Now  I  think,  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  of  this  generation,  you  aro 
bound  to  help  us  women  to  make  our  daughters  industrious,  clever, 
and  ingenious,  for  who  will  be  the  wives  of  those  youths  but  the  little 
dames  I  am  pleading  for  [Your  excellent  suggestions  shall  bo  at 
once  attended  to.) 

Wour.D  any  reader  of  the  Exglisiiwoman’s  DostEsric  Magazine 
kindly  inform  CuRiosiTV  of  the  origin  of  the  twenty-fifth  wedding-day 
being  called  the  silver  one  ? 

Would  any  one  kindly  tell  Nellie  if  it  bo  possible  to  acquire  the 
art  (is  it  ?)  of  vcutrilofxuism  ?  [Wc  fear  some  natural  gift  is  required, 
but  there  is  an  instrument  called  American  Mocking-bird,  which  assists 
the  speaker  in  imitating  birds,  anim.als,  and  ventriloquists — 5Ir. 
Holt,  53,  All  Saints-road,  London.]  Nellie  wrote  some  time  ago 
a.sking  where  she  could  obtain  the  little  instnimcnts  used  in  fem 
splashing,  but  has  heard  nothing  of  her  letter;  she  supposes  it  is 
owing  to  the  Silkworm’s  illness.  [An  ordinary  corah  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  instruments  can  lie  bought  at  most  colour  shops.]  Would 
a  black  grenadine  skirt  and  bodice  look  well  over  a  light  green  silk 
skirt  for  any  one  that  is  fair  ?  [Yes.] 

P.  Q.  Had  you  complied  with  our  rule  in  sending  name  and 


address,  your  letter  would  be  inserted  in  this  number.  “ One  swallow 
docs  not  make  a  summer,”  nor  does  one  irritable  letter  show  a  “  winter 
of  discontent”  in  our  subscribers.  Ladies  are  not  of  ncccs.sity  idiots  or 
lunatics  because  interested  in  subjects  for  which  you  do  not  care.  Wo 
shall  continue  as  heretofore  to  permit  subjects  of  general  interest  to  bo 
discussed  in  our  “Conversazione,”  and  to  provide  subjects  of  general 
interest  in  the  pages  of  our  Magazine. 

Enquirer  writes — “Can  anyone  toll  mo  the  best  way  to  prevent 
ej'elashcs  coming  out,  or  to  cause  them  to  grow  again  ?  I  mean  in  the 
ease  of  a  grown-up  person.  Mine  are  long  and  fine,  but  not  strong, 
and  the  least  thing  causes  them  to  fall.  [Wash  them  constantly  in 
sea  water.]  Also,  I  should  bo  much  obliged  if  any  one  can  toll  mo 
where  I  can  procure  the  Electric  Glove,  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Turkish  Bath  Glove.  They  wore  to  bo  obtained  at  Darlow  and  Sey¬ 
mour’s,  29,  Coventry-strcct,  but  tliat  establishment  no  longer  exists. 

A  Lover  of  Sandals.  A  gentleman  wishes  your  name  and  full 
address,  having  a  comramiication  to  make  respecting  a  picture  on  the 
subject  of  sandals. 

Y.  C.  We  can  take  no  other  steps  th.an  the  above. 

IsAiiEL  would  feci  very  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  ho  would  tell  her  a  good  way  of 
fastening  photographic  scraps  into  a  book.  IsAisEL  has  a  nice  collec¬ 
tion,  but  is  rather  afraid  of  gumming  them  into  her  book,  as  so  many 
of  her  friends  have  spoilt  both  their  books  and  scraps.  [Photos  aro 
usually  slipped  into  frames,  and  photographic  pictures  are  fixed  in 
alhuras  by  slipping  the  corners  through  the  paper,  which  is  previously 
cut  with  a  sharp  knife.) 

Seenarp  would  be  obliged  if,  through  the  medium  of  the  “English¬ 
woman’s  Conversazione,”  she  could  be  informed  of  the  meaning  of  a 
pebble,  having  herself  received  one  of  a  friend.  She  also  came  across 
it  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  Byron’s  “  Maid  of  Athens,”  where  it 
says  that  a  pchblc  declares  what  nothing  else  can.  She  will  therefore 
bo  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who  can  throw  light  on  the  matter. 

CiiiONE  says— “  Having  been  a  subscriber  to  the  JIagazino  for  some 
years,  I  offer  ray  thanks  for  the  improvements  in  it,  and  the  suggestions 
and  advice  of  the  Silkworm,  which  in  many  things  has  guided  me, 
in  one  instance,  that  of  choosing  a  Shakspeare  sewing-machine,  which 
I  have  recommended  to  friends,  who  have  also  purchased  them. 
There  is  one  little  improvement  I  should  like  to  suggest.  When 
wanting  a  pattern  to  cut  out  in  a  hurry,  given  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
back,  I  find  a  great  deal  of  time  wasted  looking  for  it.  Now  I  think 
if  the  name  of  the  pattern  was  printed  on  the  outside  of  the  sheet 
this  might  bo  avoided,  and  would  greatly  help  to  prevent  opening 
them  all.  [A  good  suggestion.  Wo  will  adopt  this  plan  in  the 
coming  year.] 

E.  jM.  a.  would  bo  much  obliged  by  the  Editor’s  telling  her  in  next 
number  where  she  can  procure  the  long  gauntletod  riding-gloves  in 
the  Englishwoman  for  September.  She  would  also  like  to  know  the 
best  cheap  shop  for  kid  gloves.  [Both  of  Messrs.  Debenham  and 
Freebody,  Wigraoro-street,  London.] 

Enolisiimoman  writes— “I  am  sure  it  would  confer  a  great  favour 
upon  many  of  your  subscribers,  as  well  as  myself,  if  you  would,  as 
soon  as  the  management  of  your  Magazine  will  permit,  give  us  a  good 
coloured  pattern  of  a  fender-stool.”  [Wc  hope  to  comply  with  your 
request  soon.] 

Cecile  will  feel  obliged  by  being  informed  in  next  Englishwoman 
how  long  it  is  necessary  to  remain  in  mouniing  for  a  brother  ?  [Nino 
or  twelve  months.]  When  crape  may  be  discontinued?  [In  six 
months.]  And  black  and  white  or  black  and  violet  worn?  [After 
the  year.]  And  also  whether  a  black  velveteen  dress  would  be  admis¬ 
sible  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months,  and  what  the  trimming  should 
be  ?  [Yes ;  with  plain  trimming  of  velveteen  folds.] 

Jessie  asks — “  Will  you  kindly  inform  a  matron,  that  docs  not 
know  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  what  the  etiquette  of  country  life 
is  ?  My  husband  has  taken  a  country  house,  and  goes  to  business  in 
town  every  day  by  rail.  We  have  been  here  three  months,  and  none 
of  the  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  have  called  upon  me  since  being 
hero;  and  as  I  have  no  acquaintances  in  the  village  I  am  at  times 
very  dull.  Wliat  ought  I  to  do  ?  [You  can  do  nothing  but  wait,  and 
return  any  calls  you  have.]  The  clergyman  called  upon  mo  a  few 
days  since,  spoke  very  pleasantly,  and  said  ho  hoped  we  should  become 
better  acquainted.  Am  I  expected  to  return  the  call,  or  will  it  bo 
considered  presumption  forme  to  do  so?  [Your  husband  must  call 
alone  nnless  the  clcrgjTnan’s  wife  called  with  him;  if  so,  you  can 
return  the  call.]  Wo  have  only  £200  a  year  to  live  upon,  but  I  am 
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too  proud  to  go  anywbcro  If  I  ebould  be  thought  presuming  to  do  so. 

I  think  it  quite  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  write  to  people  like  yourself, 
and  be  put  right  in  matters  of  this  kind.  I  uiu  one  of  your  first  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  see  how  kindly  you  reply  to  the  inexiierienccd,  and, 
therefore,  took  courage  to  write  you  in  my  difficulty.  Please  reply  as 
soon  as  possible.”  [Country  folks  are  very  exclusive,  and  do  not 
make  friends  readily.  Wait  for  a  few  months,  and  get  on  without 
Bocicty  for  a  little  while.  You  cau  call  ou  any  people  ■who  come  to 
the  village  after  your  taking  a  house  there.] 

J.  W.  will  be  obliged  to  any  Lady  who  can  give  her  the  directions 
for  making  children’s  sleeve-ties  with  braid  to  look  like  coral. 

Omega.  We  are  sure  that,  upon  reflection,  you  will  feel  ashamed 
of  your  letter  against  your  husband :  wo  do  not,  therefore,  insert  it. 
Bemember  that  the  best  ornament  a  wife  can  wear  is  the  adornment 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Try  to  bear  any  trials  you  may  have  with 
gentleness  and  kindness ;  live  for  others,  and  forget  self. 

Maude  would  bo  very  grateful  if  any  one  would  tell  her  a  remedy 
for  a  burning  red  face  of  an  evening  ?  [Avoid  fires,  wine,  and  acids 
of  all  kinds.]  She  is  in  very  good  health,  and  never  heated  during 
the  day ;  but  by  candlelight,  and  in  a  warm  room,  she  gets  very  red 
in  the  face,  which  is  a  most  unpleasant  feeling  and  very  unbecoming. 

F.  E.  M.  (Richmond)  cannot  succeed  in  baking  her  corn-flour  cakes 
■without  their  crumbling  and  falling  to  pieces,  though  she  carefully 
follows  the  directions  given  on  the  packet.  Will  any  other  subscriber 
kindly  inform  her  of  the  reason,  and  how  the  constant  failure  can  be 
avoided  ? 

Agxes  II.  What  is  called  ccmimerclal  hand  is  a  clear  round-hand 
only.  We  are  unable  to  give  you  names  of  solicitors  retjuiring  copying 
clerks. 

Frances.  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Oxford-circus,  Regent -street,  will  pro¬ 
cure  any  corset  you  require  for  you,  cither  of  French  or  English  make. 

Ma^t  writes — “  Dear  Mr.  Editor, — I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  stupid, 
but  I  have  tried  to  make  the  shoulder-braces  as  Perseverance  so 
kindly  directs,  but  cannot.  I  wish  she,  or  some  other  equally  kind 
correspondent,  would  make  them  for  me,  and  I  would  pay  her  the 
charge.” 

CnAFFixcH  writes — “  Is  there  any  English  sisterhood  in  Loudon, 
or  elsewhere,  in  which  a  lady  would  bo  received  for  a  portion  of  the 
year  to  be  associated  in  work  with  the  sisters,  without  binding  herself 
by  promises  or  pledging  herself  entirely  to  that  course  of  life?  In 
the  case  in  point  the  lady  could  not  rightly  give  up  homo  duties 
altogether,  but  could  have  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year  at 
her  disposal,  which,  with  the  consent  of  her  friends,  she  would  wish 
to  employ  usefully  and  in  systematic  work  among  the  poor.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  this  point  would  greatly  oblige.” 

A  Constant  Surscrider  would  feel  obliged  if  M.  A.  (Cambridge) 
will  inform  him  whore  lo.athcr  stays  such  as  ho  describes  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  also  the  probable  cost. 

Prudence  will  feel  greatly  obliged  by  the  kind  Silkworm  giving 
any  information  in  her  power  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procuring  really 
handsome  dresses,  &c.,  that  have  been  worn,  but  only  by  ladies.  The 
”  maids  ”  in  high  families  generally  have  the  wardrobes  to  dispose 
of.  [Apply  to  purchasers  of  second-hand  clothing,  or  insert  an 
advertisement  to  ladies,  asking  for  some  at  moderate  prices.] 

Edith  would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman 
if,  in  the  next  number,  she  would  answer  the  following  question : — 
Can  you  tell  mo  the  name  of  a  short  brilliant  piece  for  the  piano, 
for  a  good  musician  to  Icam  w^ithout  the  music?  [“Lc  Bcvcil  du 
Lion,”  by  De  Kontski.] 

Will  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  subscribers,  oblige  by  in¬ 
forming  mo  in  your  next  issue  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Dosiestic 
Magazine  how  to  dry  flowers  (garden  and  field)  so  as  to  preserve 
their  colour  ?  [Directions  shall  be  shortly  given  on  the  preservation 
of  flowers.] 

Literary  would  be  greatly  obliged  by  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Magazine  informing  her  how  a  young  lady  who  has  some 
taste  for  writing  stories,  &c.,  could  turn  that  taste  to  advantage,  and 
make  it  useful  to  her  by  making  some  money  by  it  ?  An  early  answer 
would  be  of  great  service  to  Literary  (if  not  trc8p.Tssing  too  much  on 
the  valuable  pages  of  your  journal),  as  she  is  young,  and  is  very 
desirous  of  getting  information  on  this  point.  P.S.— Also  if  Editor 
would  inform  her  which  magazine  would  bo  the  best  for  a  beginner  to 
publish  in?  [Liter.aey  should  send  her  MS.,  clearly  written  on  one 
side  only  of  the  paper,  to  any  magazine  she  thinks  it  will  suit.  She 
should  keep  a  copy,  as  few  publishers  undertake  to  return  MS.] 


Can  the  Editress  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  or 
any  of  her  numerous  correspondents,  kindly  inform  Topsey  if  the 
music  of  the  old  song,  entitled  “Nobody  Coming  to  Marry  Me,”  is 
still  in  {irint,  and  if  so  where  she  can  obtain  a  copy  ?  Also  if  she  can 
toll  her  the  composer  of  a  very  pretty  galop,  called  “The  War 
Galop  ?”  Topsey  has  been  a  subscriber  to  her  valuable  Magazine  for 
several  years,  and  must  congratulate  her  on  the  improvement  it  has 
made  during  that  period. 

A  Mourner.  Wo  copy  the  directions  sent  out  with  the  Albert 
crape  for  your  guidance  in  cutting  out  your  trimmings : — “  It  is  very 
important,  both  for  wear  aud  effect,  tliat  crape  should  be  made  up 
with  the  right  side  out.  When  a  length  of  crape  is  before  you  with 
the  selvedge  across  you,  if  the  right  side  is  uppermost,  the  figure  will 
run  from  left  to  right  upwards.  All  crapes  are  rolled  with  the  right 
side  out.” 

An  Old  Subscriber  desires  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  letters 
A.  E.  I.  on  articles  of  jewellery,  &c.  Would  the  Editor  oblige  her? 
[The  letters  stand  for  initials  of  Greek  words,  signifying  everlasting 
love.]  And  also  to  know  in  which  of  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Englishwoman  a  translation  of  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  ileistcr  was  men¬ 
tioned,  as  she  has  looked  over  a  great  many  of  them  and  cannot  find 
the  notice  in  your  most  interesting  reviews  of  books  ?  [We  do  not 
recall  a  review  of  this  work,  but  will  examine  back  numbers  for  you.] 

M.  E.  The  Silkworm  regrets  that  she  cannot  recommend  an 
economical  English  dressmaker  at  present,  but  is  experimenting  in 
that  lino,  and  will  gladly  mention  the  names  of  some  os  soon  os  she 
has  proved  them.  Her  French  modiste  is  Madame  Feste,  24,  Rue 
Neuve  dcs  Capucincs,  Paris,  who  is  perfect  in  style  and  work,  and 
not  extravagant. 

H.  J.  I.  A  p.attern  shall  bo  given  as  soon  as  possible.  2.  Guipure 
d’art  would  look  well  arranged  in  squares  over  coloured  ribbon 
between  rows  of  tucks.  3.  Filoselle.  4.  Three-quarters  of  a  yard. 
5.  Sample  cards  of  twelve  yards  each  can  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamps. 

E.  II.  Wo  do  not  know  of  any  book  publishing  the  designs  you 
want,  but  hope  to  give  some  in  our  pages  shortly. 

Minefta.  The  Silkworm  regrets  that  she  does  not  possess  a  recipe 
for  asthma.  She  luis  heard  of  asthma  cigarettes  sold  by  Jozcau, 
219,  Ilaymarket,  but  docs  not  know  if  they  relievo  the  malady. 

Isoline  has  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  of  A  Lover  of 
Freedom  in  the  Conversazione  of  October  last.  She  has  never  been 
accustomed  to  lace  tightly,  and  although  she  lias  hitherto  always  worn 
stays,  she  is  desirous  of  leaving  them  off,  but  finds  a  difficulty  in  doing 
so,  as  she  cannot  comfortably  fasten  her  petticoats  without  them,  and 
does  not  know  how  otherwise  to  make  up  for  the  warmth  that  they 
give.  Will  A  Lover  of  Freedom  kindly  say  how  she  manages? 
Can  you  tell  mo  if  Madame  Brenner  has  published  a  book  on  calis¬ 
thenics,  and  what  is  its  price  ?  [Yes  ;  wo  believe  3s.  6d.]  Also,  what 
is  the  price  of  the  waterproof  Inverary  polonaise  mentioned  in  the 
“  Spinnings”  for  October  ?  [£3  33.] 

New  Postal  Arrangements. — The  half-ounce  weight  disappears 
from  the  postal  scales,  and  the  halfpenny  stomp  comes  into  use  for 
letters  above  an  ounce  weight.  The  letter  postage  is  still  a  penny, 
but  the  penny  stamp  covers  all  letters  not  exceeding  an  ounce ;  while 
only  an  additional  halfjoenny  stamp  will  bo  required  for  letters  above 
ono  ounce  and  under  two.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the  new 
tariff:  For  a  letter  not  exceeding  1  ounce,  id.;  exceeding  i  ounce, 
but  not  exceeding  2  ounces,  ild. ;  exceeding  2  ounces,  but  not 
exceeding  4  ounces,  2d. ;  exceeding  4  ounces,  but  not  exceeding  6 
ounces,  2ld. ;  exceeding  C  ounces,  but  not  exceeding  8  ounces,  3d. ; 
exceeding  S  ounces,  but  not  exceeding  10  ounces,  3id. ;  exceeding  10 
ounces,  but  not  exceeding  iz  ounces,  4d.  This  tariff  is  limited  to 
twelve  ounces,  and  letters  above  that  weight  will  be  cliarged  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny  an  ounce.  All  the  difficulties  about  the  Pattern  and 
Sample  Post  will  be  met  by  this  great  reduction  in  the  letter  postage, 
which,  taken  together  with  the  Post  Cards  and  the  Book  Post,  re:iders 
our  Postal  Service  the  cheapest,  os  it  is  the  most  efficient,  in  the 
world.  Only  two  more  reductions  are  needed,  and  one  of  those  is  at 
least  promised.  Wo  must  have  sixpenny  telegrams,  and  probably 
shall  have  them  as  soon  as  the  machinery  of  the  Poat-otfice  Telegraphs 
is  sufficiently  perfect  to  bear  the  sudden  expansion  of  business  the 
reduction  would  cause.  The  other  reform  needed  to  make  our  postal 
system  complete  is  a  cheaper  and  more  efficient  system  of  registering 
letters.  Letters  ought  to  bo  registered  on  the  payment  of  double 
postage;  and  the  registering  ought  to  make  the  denartment  responsible 
for  them  up  to  their  declared  value. 
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« 


O^JOE'^PUL  fiEg 


BT  MADAME  E.  DE  GUtARDIN, 


Edgar,  c'atcd  with  hope,  and  full  of  gratitude  to 
his  talisman,  used  it  to  discover  the  wishes,  the 
desires  of  Valentine,  an  1  to  accomplish  them  before  she 
had  thought  of  expressing  them. 

If  a  party  of  pleasure  were  proposed,  which  he  knew 
would  weary  her,  but  which  she  would  have  joined 
through  gratitude,  he  eagerly  rejected  the  idea.  The 
theatre  where  she  would  be  the  most  amused  was  al¬ 
ways  that  where  he  offered  to  go,  and  Madame  de  Cham- 
plery  was  astonished  at  the  conformity  of  their  tastes. 

Valentine  often  refused,  through  delicacy,  pleasures 
which  were  offered  to  her,  and  of  which  she  feared  to 
deprive  some  one.  One  day,  when  she  persisted  in 
refusing  a  seat  at  the  Opera,  in  Madame  de  Fontvenefs 
box,  Edgar  amused  himself  in  observing  her  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  her  obstinacy. 

“  No,”  said  she,  “  I  thank  you  many  times  -,  you  know 
I  detest  first  performances  -,  the  music  is  generally  badly 
executed,  the  actors  do  not  know  their  parts,  and  there 
are  alw.ays  two  interests  to  divide  your  attention,  that  of 
the  piece  and  that  of  its  success,  and  I  can  only  follow 
one  at  a  time.  I  have  so  limited  a  comprehension.” 

“  It  is  always  so,”  said  Edgar,  and  he  began  to  laugh 
at  Valentine’s  thoughts,  which  were — 

“  I  will  not  accept  this  place  ;  they  would  compel  me 
to  sit  in  the  front ;  Madame  de  Fontvenel  would  see 
nothing,  and  would  inconvenience  herself  for  me ;  it  is 
a  pity,  though  ;  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  Philtre, 
and  to  hear  that  music  which  they  say  is  so  pretty.” 

Edgar  immediately  left ;  he  hastened  to  the  Opera  ; 
by  means  of  intrigue  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  box 
which  had  been  promised,  and  the  next. day  Valentine 
received  the  following  note  from  Madame  de  Mont- 
bert : — 

“  My  nephew  has  brought  me  tickets  for  a  box  at 
New  Series,  No.  S4,  Vol.  XI. 


the  Opera,  for  the  first  performance  of  I.e  Philtre,  saying 
that  you  wish  to  go.  He  knows  that  he  is  conferring 
on  me  a  favour  in  enabling  me  to  give  you  pleasure. 
However,  believe,  dear  Valentine,  that  I  am  not  so 
much  the  old  aunt  as  I  wish  to  appear,  or  rather,  I  think 
that  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  so.” 

This  note,  designedly  mysterious,  made  Valentine 
thoughtful.  That  evening,  seeing  Edgar  at  the  Opera, 
she  experienced  one  of  those  fits  of  embarrassment 
which  made  her  so  uncomfortable.  M.  de  Lorville 
took  pleasure  in  increasing  it. 

“  You  see,”  said  he,  “  that  I  like  to  punish  want  of 
faith,  even  when  inspired  by  good  feeling,  so  take  care.” 

Madame  de  Champlery,  disconcerted,  answered  only 
by  a  smile ;  how  could  she  be  angry  with  the  malice 
which  sought  to  please 

Another  time  M.  de  Lorville  supplied  Valentine’s 
wishes  without  her  having  in  any  way  indicated  them, 
even  by  saying  to  the  contrary. 

She  had  been  admiring  the  new  pictures  which  orna¬ 
mented  the  Museum*  that  year,  and  remembering  one  of 
the  charming  views  of  Naples,  by  Smargiassi,  she  re¬ 
solved  to  buy  this  picture,  whose  modest  price  authorised 
her  caprice. 

“  The  paintings  of  Smargiassi,”  thought  she,  “  will 
be  worth  double  in  two  years,  and  to  buy  them  now  is, 
in  fact,  to  make  a  good  bargain.” 

It  is  thus  that  a  sensible  woman  always  finds  a  reason¬ 
able  pretext  to  allow  herself  a  fancy.  As  she  was 
thinking  of  this  project,  her  carriage  was  stopped  by  a 
block  at  the  corner  of  the  street ;  she  raised  her  head  and 
perceived  at  some  distance  a  young  man  who  was  looking 
at  her  through  an  eye-glass ;  it  was  M.  de  Lorville ; 
and  the  next  day,  when  Valentine  returned  from  mass, 
she  was  surprised  to  find,  on  entering  her  room,  the 

•  MaeeTini  of  the  Lonyre.  At  the  time  of  the  story,  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  of  paintings  was  held  in  the  Louvre. — Trans. 
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picture  which  she  had  so  much  admired  the  day  before, 
and  which  she  contemplated  purchasing. 

“  Who,  then,  has  seat  this  picture  ?”  she  immediately 
inquired. 

“  It  was  a  messenger  who  brought  it,  madame,  with¬ 
out  saying  from  whom.” 

“  He  had  no  letter  ?” 

“  No,  madame,  only  he  gave  me  this  paper  with  your 
address,  to  show  that  he  was  not  mistaken.” 

Valentine  read  the  address  ;  the  writing  was  elegant, 
but  unknown  to  her.  For  a  long  time  she  remained 
motionless  before  this  beautiful  landscape,  which  re¬ 
minded  her  of  one  of  the  spots  which  she  preferred  in 
Italy,  then  she  began  to  reflect,  to  dream,  and  to  ask 
herself  how  it  was  there.  M.  de  Fontvenel  found  her 
in  this  state  of  conteinplaticn. 

“  You  were  indeed  right  to  buy  that  landscape,”  said 
he.  “  I,  like  you,  noticed  it ;  it  is  enchanting.” 

“  Is  it  not  ?”  replied  Valentine,  absently  ;  “  but,” 
making  an  effort,  and  showing  him  the  address  which 
she  held,  “  tell  me,  do  you  know  this  writing  ?” 

“Yes,  certainly,  it  is  Edgar’s.  Why  colour  so  ?  It 
Is,  then,  he  who  has  sent  you  this  picture  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  replied  Valentine,  embarrassed  ; 
“  that  painting  pleased  me ;  I  intended  to  buy  it,  but  I 
have  not  sj^oken  of  it  to  anybody,  and  I  cannot 
imagine - ” 

“  Ah !  you  know  Edgar  well,”  interrupted  M.  de 
Fontvenel.  “  He  will  have  guessed  all  that.  He  is  a 
surprising  man  !  Do  you  know  what  he  did  for  me  r” 

“  No.” 

Then  M.  de  Fontvenel  related  how  Edgar  had  given 
him  the  fifty  thousand  francs  which  he  had  come  to 
borrow,  before  he  had  the  time  to  ask  him. 

“  I  explained  this  singular  adventure  in  thinking  that 
Edgar  had  been  informed  of  my  uneasiness  by  my  old 
valet,  who,  seeing  me  in  despair,  might  have  gone  with¬ 
out  my  knowledge  to  ask  assistance  of  my  friend  in 
begging  him  to  conceal  his  visit.  All  that  seemed 
natural  to  me,  but  lately  I  have  so  often  been  a  witness 
to  this  phenomenon  of  penetration,  that  I  am  lost  in 
conjectures.  In  truth,  that  cunning  Lorville  must  have 
a  talisman,  or  spies  throughout  Paris,  to  know  one’s 
thoughts  in  this  way.  Is  it  long  since  you  saw  him  ?” 

“  I  met  him  yesterday,”  repli^  Valentine  ;  “  perhaps 
he  was  also  at  the  salon,  and  noticed  that  I  admired  this 
painting.” 

“  No  matter,”  replied  M.  de  Fontvenel ;  “  you  will 
not  make  me  think  but  that  this  affair  has  something 
extraordinary  in  it.” 

“  But  I  confess  I  feel  scruples,”  said  Madame  de 
Champlery  ■,  “  though  M.  de  Lorville  is  the  son  of  a 
friend  of  my  mother,  I  do  not  know  him  enough,  per¬ 
haps,  to  accept - ” 

“  Ah  !  take  care  not  to  attach  importance  to  so  simple 
a  thing,  and  do  not  grieve  him  by  a  refusal,  he  would 
be  so  unhappy !” 

“  You  think  so  ?”  said  Valentine,  smiling. 

XX. 

Touched  by  this  charming  attention,  Madame  de 
Champlery  presumed  that  M.  de  Lorville  would  come 


that  same  day  to  her  stepmother’s  to  learn  how  it  had 
been  received. 

Madame  de  Clairange  expected  much  company  that 
evening,  and  Valentine  went  to  her  rooms  in  good  time, 
carefully  dressed,  graceful  as  a  wonaan  satisfied  with  her 
toilette,  and  animated  by  that  confident  coquetry  which 
always' bestows  kindliness  of  manner  and  attractiveness 
on  the  possessor.  Few  persons  had  arrived  when  she 
entered  the  saloon ;  her  stepmother  immediately  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  Ah  !  Valentine,  how  impatiently  I  was  awaiting 
you !  I  look  to  you,  my  dear,  to  do  the  honours  of 
my  house,  for  I  must  positively  le.ive  you.  I  am  going 
immediately  10  that  poor  M.  Lareal  who  broke  his  leg 
this  morning  -,  his  cabriolet  came  into  collision  with  an 
omnibus  in  so  frightful  a  manner,  that  he,  his  horse,  and 
servant  were  nearly  killed.  You  will  relate  that,  my 
pet,  to  all  those  who  notice  my  absence.” 

“  But  everybody  will  notice  it  here,  madame,”  said 
Valentine,  trying  not  to  smile  at  her  stepmother’s  eager¬ 
ness  to  go  and  offer  her  services  to  a  person  who  was 
almost  a  stranger.  She  wished  to  explain  this  to  her, 
and  try  and  stop  her,  but  seeing  that  Madame  de  Clair¬ 
ange  decided  upon  carrying  out  her  charitable  project, 
was  walking  away  without  listening,  she  resigned  her¬ 
self  to  play  the  part  of  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
patiently  prepared  for  the  ennui  of  explaining  to  two 
hundred  persons  in  succession  why  Madame  de  Clair¬ 
ange,  who  had  invited  them,  was  not  at  home  that 
evening. 

Valentine  besides  felt  that  her  stepmother  would  look 
upon  this  brilliant  opportunity  of  displaying  her  charity 
as  a  piece  of  good  fortune.  In  fact,  was  it  not  a  won¬ 
derful  thought  of  Madame  de  Clairange  to  assemble  at 
her  house  the  most  distinguished  people  of  Paris,  and 
then  cause  them  all  to  be  told,  at  a  stroke,  that  she  was 
a  devoted,  beneficent  friend,  and  that  she  sacrificed 
worldly  pleasures  to  the  sweets  of  aiding  the  unfortu¬ 
nate?  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  Madame  de 
Champlery  related  with  much  care,  to  the  first  ten 
persons  who  addressed  her,  how  Madame  de  Clairange 
had  been  compelled  to  go  to  one  of  her  friends  who  had 
broken  his  leg,  adding  the  story  of  the  cabriolet,  of  the 
horse,  of  the  omnibus — in  fact,  all  that  she  had  agreed  to 
relate.  But  she  had  not  foreseen  the  numerous  questions 
which  such  an  event  would  draw  down  upon  her. 

“  And  who  is  this  unfortunate  friend  ?”  was  anxiously 
asked. 

M.  Lareal.” 

“  M.  Lareal,  do  you  say  ?  Ah !  I  do  not  know 
him.  Perhaps  it  is  a  relation  ?” 

“  No,”  replied  Valentine,  with  some  embarrassment, 
“  it  is — it  is  a  gentleman  who  has  broken  his  leg.” 
Then  she  quickly  passed  on  to  another  guest  to  avoid 
laughing  ;  the  new  comer  immediately  remarked — 

“  Is  Madame  de  Clairange  unwell  ?  I  do  not  see  her 
here.” 

“  No,  madame,  she  is  well,  but  she  has  gone  to  a 
friend  who  is  ill.” 

“  Ah  !  indeed  ;  dangerously  ill  ?” 

“  I  hope  not ;  it  is  an  accident — a  fall ;  his  cabriolet 
upset,  and — he  has  broken  his  leg.” 
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“  Who  has  broken  his  leg  ?  That  wild  fellow  De 
Guersey,  I  bet,”  exclaimed  M.  de  Fontvcnel ;  “  he  has 
a  mania  for  such  high-spirited,  ungovernable  horses, 
that  I  am  not  surprised.” 

And  M.  de  Guersey,  who  was  in  the  next  room, 
came  in  person  to  reassure  those  who  deplored  his 
imprudence. 

Everybody  wished  to  know  to  whom  Madame  de 
Clairange  was  so  generously  devoted,  and  poor  Valen¬ 
tine  was  again  obliged  to  pronounce  the  name  of  M.  de 
Lareal,  whom  nobody  knew.  At  last,  weary  of  re¬ 
peating  the  adventure  of  the  stranger  who  had  broken 
his  leg,  she  determined  to  reply  that  her  stepmother 
would  soon  return  ;  as  for  those  who  asked  no  questions, 
in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  find  the  hostess  in  the 
next  room,  she  allowed  them  to  wander  from  room  to 
room  without  stopping  them  in  their  search. 

But  soon  each,  having  accomplished  his  act  of  polite¬ 
ness  in  inquiring  after  Madame  de  Clairange,  forgot  that 
he  had  not  seen  her.  Valentine  herself  lost  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  this  accident,  and  entirely  yielded  to  the 
pleasing  duty  of  welcoming  everybody  with  a  kindly 
manner,  of  speaking  to  each  of  his  interests,  and  of  ani¬ 
mating  by  her  wit  and  her  prepossessing  manners  a 
reunion  of  pretty  women  and  men  remarkable  for  their 
talents,  or  otherwise  celebrated.  The  conversation  was 
brilliant ;  all  were  amused.  Valentine,  who  was  never 
amiable  in  her  stepmother’s  presence,  felt  no  regret. 
She  was  conscious  of  all  the  advantages  which  this 
liberty  gave  her,  and  proud  of  the  good  grace  with 
which  she  acquitted  herself  of  her  part ;  she  impatiently 
awaited  M.  de  Lorville’s  arrival  to  appear  to  her  best  in 
his  eyes.  She  was  a  little  confused  at  having  to  speak 
to  him  of  that  charming  picture ;  but  she  had  so  many 
things  to  say  to  him,  so  many  questions  to  ask,  in  order 
to  try  and  find  out  how  he  had  succeeded  in  discovering 
that  she  wished  for  it,  that  in  her  joy  and  curiosity  she 
hoped  to  easily  surmount  so  great  a  difficulty. 

If  M.  de  iLorville  had  arrived  at  that  moment,  he 
would  have  been  charmed  at  the  affection  which  in  her 
gratitude  she  would  have  shown  him.  Unhappily  for 
Valentine,  he  came  too  late  ;  and  a  still  more  disagree¬ 
able  circumstance  was,  that  Madame  de  Clairange 
brought  him  into  the  room ;  she  had  met  him  at  the 
moment  that  she  entered. 

“  Here  he  is  1  here  he  is  !”  she  exclaimed,  speaking 
to  her  stepdaughter ;  “tell  him  how  happy  you  are  at 
his  charming  souvenir.  How  enchanting  that  picture 
is  !  how  kind  of  you  to  have  thought  that  Valentine  had 
selected  it !  you  cannot  imagine  all  the  pleasure  which 
it  has  given  her.  She  was  weeping  for  joy  when  I 
entered  her  room  ;  I  found  her  in  contemplation  before 
that  souvenir.  Really,”  added  she,  in  looking  at  Edgar 
with  a  meaning  expression,  “  you  are  a  most  fascinating 
man,  and  I  am  not  astonished  if  you  are  thought 
of - ” 

This  declaration,  made  aloud  by  the  stepmother,  so 
much  displeased  Valentine  that  she  stiffly  interrupted  it, 
and  said  in  the  most  disdainful  tone — 

“  Th.at  landscape  is  charming  ;  I  much  admired  it ; 

but  I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  monsieur - And 

she  pointed  to  Edgar. 
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“  Who  had  chosen  it,”  said  M.  de  Lorville,  com¬ 
pleting  the  sentence,  for  he  was  also  much  annoyed  at 
seeing  this  mysterious  act  of  attention  become  a  public 
affiiir  ;  “  and  you  were  right,  madame,”  added  he.  “  I 
did  not  deserve  the  honour  of  such  a  suspicion.” 

In  spite  of  the  annoyed  tone  with  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  these  words,  he  appeared  so  perfectly  to  speak 
the  truth  that  Valentine  ended  by  believing  that  M.  de 
Fontvenel  had  been  mistaken  in  recognising  Edgar’s 
writing  upon  the  address  which  accompanied  the  picture, 
and  that  another  than  M.  de  Lorville  had  been  the 
sender.  The  disappointment  which  this  idea  caused 
her  produced  a  depression  of  spirits  which  she  could 
not  hide.  Edgar,  on  his  side,  was  annoyed  at  seeing 
that  Madame  de  Champlery  no  longer  thought  that  it 
was  he  who  had  consulted  her  wishes,  and  at  being 
obliged,  through  her  stepmother’s  gossip,  to  deceive 
her.  Though  both  were  innocent  of  tljis  annoyance, 
both  were  mutually  punished  for  it ;  Edgar  became 
cross,  and  Valentine  assumed  a  tone  of  cold  irony  which 
hurt  him.  So  this  picture,  offered  with  so  much  grace, 
this  ingenious  act  of  attention  which  ought  to  have 
brought  them  together,  on  the  contrary  served  to  cause 
a  greater  separation. 

M.  Narvaux,  always  eager  to  do  Edgar  a  bad  turn, 
took  pleasure  in  increasing  Valentine’s  annoyance. 

“  You  are  very  disappointed,”  said  he  maliciously ; 
“  you  hoped  that  that  act  of  gallantry  was  from  M.  de 
Lorville.  It  is  natural  to  attribute  what  causes  us  so 
much  pleasure  to  him  who  knows  how  to  please !” 
And  seeing  that  Madame  de  Champlery  pretended  not 
to  understand,  “Besides,”  added  he,  “when  one  can 
so  well  do  the  honours  of  a  fete  one  ought  to  have  an 
income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs ;  and  then  you 
would  be  so  charming  a  duchess !  It  is  a  city  that 
Edgar  should  have  such  a  horror  of  marriage.” 

“  Not  more  than  I,”  replied  Valentine,  at  last  obliged 
to  reply  to  this  heavy  piece  of  malice. 

“  Who  is  talking  of  marriage  ?”  asked  some  one. 

“We  are  speaking  ill  of  it,”  replied  M.  Narvaux. 
“  Madame  does  not  understand  that  a  widow  can  marry 
again.” 

“  But  if  she  loves  ?”  said  M.  de  Lorville  in  his  turn, 
drawing  near. 

“She  must  be  madly  in  love,”  replied  Madame  de  Cham¬ 
plery,  “and  even  then  nothing  would  excuse  the  sacrifice.” 

Valentine  said  these  words  so  calmly,  and  with  a  tone 
of  such  profound  conviction,  that  M.  de  Lorville  se¬ 
riously  believed  in  her  repugnance  to  a  second  union  ;  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  her  converse  in  so  quiet  a  fashion 
upon  a  subject  which  ought  to  have  caused  her  some 
embarrassment.  Edgar  did  not  know  how  far  pride 
will  be  able  to  paralyse  the  most  sensitive  heart. 
Valentine  was  at  that  moment  sincere  in  the  distaste 
she  showed  for  a  second  marri.age,  in  the  coldness  with 
which  she  behaved  to  M.  de  Lorville ;  for  her  he  was 
no  longer  that  amiable  man,  eager  to  please  her,  whote 
conversation  had  so  much  charm  for  her,  and  which 
she  preferred  to  all  others,  because  he  answered  her 
thoughts  without  giving  her  the  trouble  of  expressing 
them ;  he  was  now  only  an  heir  to  a  title  whom  she 
was  suspected  of  wishing  to  win  through  ambitious 
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motives,  that  she  might  one  day  be  a  duchess.  Her 
coquetry  to  him  had  lost  its  bloom ;  no  longer,  as 
formerly,  did  she  shun  him  from  fear  of  loving  him ; 
now  it  was  sincerely  so,  as  we  avoid  a  painful  inter¬ 
view,  a  friend  only  seen  with  restraint,  and  whose 
presence  causes  more  pain  than  pleasure. 

Edgar  soon  remarked  this  change,  and  as  truth  has  a 
power  which  cannot  be  escaped,  he  felt  all  that  he  had 
lost  in  Madame  de  Champlery’s  heart,  and  was  deeply 
grieved.  Sad,  dispirited,  he  compared  the  cold  and 
merely  polite  manners,  the  calm,  serious  air  of  Valentine, 
with  that  thrilling  voice,  that  excitable  gaiety,  that 
tender  coquetry  which  formerly  he  had  noticed  in  her, 
and  in  the  excess  of  his  sadness  he  forgot  the  talisman 
which  might  have  revealed  to  him  the  cause  of  this 
cruel  change,  and  perhaps  have  consoled  him. 

So  Edgar  no  longer  heeded  the  wonderful  element  in 
his  life ;  reality  in  all  its  bitterness  prevailed.  Valentine 
experienced  no  pleasure  in  being  near  him ;  that  was 
visible ;  he  felt  it,  he  suffered  from  it ;  and  how  could 
he  imagine  that  this  change,  which  made  him  so  un¬ 
happy,  could  be  explained  in  a  favourable  way  ? 

M,  Narvaux,  noticing  his  gloom  and  his  solitary 
musing,  remarked  them  to  Madame  de  Champlery. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  he,  “  that  he  can  play  the 
sentimental  wonderfully  well  ?  Really  that  is  very 
deceptive.” 

Then  Valentine  looked  towards  Edgar,  and  was 
struck  by  his  sadness. 

“  Is  he  not  so  ?”  continued  M.  Narvaux  ;  “  if  I  did 
not  know  him  so  well  I  should  be  deceived.  Certainly 
that  despairing  attitude  is  very  suitable  after  the  way  in 
which  you  have  treated  him  to-day.” 

Valentine  smiled  disdainfully  at  these  words,  and 
M.  de  Lorville,  having  seen  from  a  distance  this  smile, 
wished  to  learn  what  M.  Narvaux  had  said  to  excite  it. 
At  last  he  remembered  his  eye-glass,  and  called  it  to 
his  aid. 

Valentine  was  thinking — 

“  What  a  pity  that  M.  de  Lorville  should  be  so  rich, 
and  that  he  cannot  be  loved  without  one’s  incurring  the 
blame  of  being  ambitious  ;  it  would  be  so  sweet  to  pass 
one’s  life  with  him  in  retirement !” 

All  Madame  de  Champlery’s  conduct  during  this  even¬ 
ing  was  now  explained.  Edgar  guessed  what  his  per¬ 
fidious  friend  had  said  to  rouse  Valentine’s  pride  and  to 
freeze  her  heart ;  and  suddenly  comforted  in  his  pain, 
he  resumed  a  joyous  look  which  surprised  every  one. 
Madame  de  Champlery  was  especially  wounded  by  it ; 
she  had  said  nothing  to  produce  this  sudden  gaiety  ;  she 
had  a  right  to  be  offended.  A  woman  never  pardons 
the  joy  of  him  whom  she  loves  unless  she  has  been  its 
cause. 

Having  discovered  the  feeling  of  pride  which  sepa¬ 
rated  Valentine  from  him,  Edgar  comprehended  that  his 
attentions  to  her  would  be  henceforth  useless,  that  the 
proofs  of  his  tenderness  would  be  ill-received ;  and  he 
formed  the  strange  project  of  securing  Madame  de  Cham¬ 
plery  in  spite  of  herself,  of  forcing  her  to  a  marriage 
which  her  pride  made  her  refuse,  but  which  she  desired 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  without  even  avowing  it  to 
herself. 


“  She  hates  embarrassment,”  thought  he ;  “  well,  I 
will  spare  her  that  of  a  painful  confession.  Of  what 
use  would  that  talisman  be  to  me,  if  it  were  not  to  prove 
to  a  woman  that  all  she  says  is  not  believed,  and  to  en¬ 
able  one  to  secure  her  happiness  in  spite  of  herself  ?” 

Entirely  occupied  with  this  new  plan,  he  departed 
smiling,  without  speaking  to  Madame  de  Champlery, 
and  left  her  indignant  at  that  sudden  good-humour  which 
had  succeeded  to  such  demonstrative  sadness.  This 
evening,  which  had  so  brilliantly  commenced  for  Valen¬ 
tine,  ended  wearisomely  for  her  ;  she  no  longer  believed 
herself  beloved  ;  everything  annoyed  her.  But  when  re¬ 
turned  to  her  own  rooms,  on  again  seeing  the  picture 
which  recalled  all  her  hopes,  the  morning’s  impressions  | 
were  reawakened,  her  belief  was  restored,  she  again 
examined  the  address,  and  the  emotion  which  she  felt  I 
at  the  sight  of  this  handwriting  proved  to  her  that  it 
was  really  that  of  M.  de  Lorville. 

“  He  was  quite  right  in  denying  that  he  sent  it  me,” 
thought  she,  “  before  all  those  people  whom  my  step¬ 
mother’s  exclamations  had  attracted.  But  it  was  he,  I 
feel  sure !” 

The  very  smile  which  had  offended  her  then  appeared  , 
quite  natural. 

“  Perhaps,”  thought  she,  “  he  fancies  that  M.  Nar¬ 
vaux  has  taken  to  himself  the  honour  of  this  politeness 
which  he  so  elegantly  termed  an  act  of  gallantry” 

And  laughing  in  her  turn  at  this  idea,  she  resolved  to 
speak  about  it  the  next  day  to  Edgar,  and  to  prove  to  I 
him  that  she  had  not  been  the  dupe  of  his  falsehood.  I 

Alone  with  her  love,  she  no  longer  mused  on  the 
interested  interpretation  which  the  world  might  give  it 
for  the  heart,  given  up  to  itself,  quickly  forgets  those  , 
ambitious  aims,  those  vanities  in  life  which  are  out  of 
place  in  a  beautiful  dream. 

XXI. 

Valentine  in  vain  expected  M.  de  Lorville  on  the 
morrow ;  the  following  days  he  did  not  appear  at 
Madame  de  Fontvenel’s,  and  a  week  passed  without 
his  being  heard  of.  Madame  de  Champlery,  alarmed, 
thought  he  was  angry  with  her,  and  decided  upon  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Montbert,  hoping  that  she 
would  there  hear  news  of  him. 

She  was  received  so  coldly  that  she  felt  disconcerted. 

Madame  de  Montbert,  very  zealous  for  her  friend’s 
interests,  looked  upon  the  secrets  and  feelings  which 
were  not  confided  to  her  as  so  many  causes  of  offence. 
Still  young,  and  of  irreproachable  conduct,  she  was  re¬ 
signed  to  play  the  part  of  confidante ;  but  she  thought 
much  of  that  part,  the  more  so  as  it  was  a  compensation 
and  wishing  to  punish  Valentine  for  hiding  her  tender¬ 
ness  for  her  nephew,  she  took  pleasure  in  repeating  to 
her  a  report  which  was  circulated  as  certain,  and  which 
she  knew  would  cause  her  despair. 

“  Have  you  seen  my  nephew  lately  ?”  asked  Madame 
de  Montbert  of  Valentine,  in  such  a  way  as  to  trouble 
her. 

“  No,  madame,  it  is  a  long  while  since  I  met  him.” 

“  What !  you  have  not  seen  him  since  his  return  ?” 

“  I  was  ignorant  that  he  had  been  away.” 

“  Ah !  he  was  only  a  week  absent.  But  I  thought 
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you  were  better  informed,”  added  she,  looking  fixedly 
at  Valentine ;  “  what !  do  you  not  know  that  he  has 
been  to  Lorville  for  his  father’s  consent  ?” 

“  His  father’s  consent  ?”  repeated  Valentine  with 
visible  anxiety. 

“  Certainly,  for  his  approaching  marriage.” 

At  these  words  Valentine  felt  herself  turn  pale  ;  yet 
she  felt  sufficient  courage  left  to  answer  in  an  unsteady 
voice — 

“  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  so  soon  to  be  married. 
And  whom  is  he  going  to  marry  ?” 

“  Madlle.  de  Sirieux,  it  is  said ;  as  for  myself,  I 
affirm  nothing  positively,”  added  Madame  de  Montbert, 
taking  pity  upon  Valentine’s  trouble  ;  “  I  even  confess 
that  I  had  another  idea — and  that  when  I  was  told  of 
his  approaching  marriage,  knowing  him  very  occupied 
with  you,  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was - ” 

“  I,  madame  ?”  interrupted  Madame,  de  Champlery 
quickly.  “  I  do  not  at  all  contemplate  marrying  again, 
and  Mdlle.  de  Sirieux,  who  is  very  beautiful  and  very 
rich,  will  suit  him  much  better  than  I.” 

“  Reassure  yourself,  my  dear,”  replied  Madame  de 
Montbert  ironically,  and  wounded  by  this  feigned  indif¬ 
ference;  “  you  have  had  no  danger  to  fear;  my  nephew 
declared  to  us  the  other  day  that  he  had  an  insurmount¬ 
able  prejudice  against  widows.” 

Valentine  showed  no  annoyance  at  this  opinion,  uttered 
to  vex  her,  and  Madame  de  Montbert,  surprised  to  see 
this  little  piece  of  malice  lost,  added — 

“  I  do  not  know  what  one  must  believe  about  this 
report.  What  is  certain  is  that  two  years  ago  my 
brother  extremely  desired  this  marriage  for  his  son,  and 
that  this  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which 
he  congratulates  himself  on  Edgar’s  happiness,  and  on 
the  pleasure  which  he  looks  forward  to  in  seeing  his  old 
chateau  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  charming  daughter- 
in-law.  This  letter  is  on  my  table,  and  I  can  show  it  you, 
but  no  one  is  named  in  it,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  Mdlle.  de 

Sirieux  whom  Edgar  is  to  marry -  Perhaps  it  was 

only  in  pique,  and  he  has  quickly  changed  his  opinion.” 

“  Why  so  ?”  replied  Madame  de  Champlery  with 
dignity,  and  replying  to  all  implied  by  these  few  words. 
“  If  this  marriage  suits  his  family,  there  is  no  reason  to 
dissuade  him  from  it.” 

Happily  for  Valentine  a  visitor  interrupted  this  pain¬ 
ful  conversation,  which  she  no  longer  felt  the  power  to 
continue.  She  left  Madame  de  Montbert’s  assuming  a 
gracious,  indifferent  air  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  was  in  her 
carriage  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  news  of  this  sudden  marriage  seemed  to  her  to 
be  certain ;  the  aversion  which  she  had  shown  for  a 
second  union  was  sufficient  in  her  eyes  to  have  discou¬ 
raged  Edgar,  and  to  have  decided  him  in  favour  of 
another. 

She  knew  that  the  Due  de  Lorville  eagerly  desired 
his  son  to  marry  in  order  to  keep  him  near  him,  finding 
himself  very  isolated  since  the  loss  of  his  place  at  the 
court,  of  his  worldly  interests,  which  had  supplied  the 
place  of  affection.  She  also  knew  that  M.  de  Sirieux 
was  an  old  friend  of  his,  that  this  alliance  would  be 
suitable  to  all,  and  she  thought  it  very  natural  that,  de¬ 
spairing  of  her  love,  Edgar  should  seek  to  produce  the 


happiness  of  his  family  by  a  union  which  was  desirable. 
Besides,  this  journey  of  Edgar  to  obtain  his  father’s  con¬ 
sent  proved  that  the  ceremony  was  at  hand,  and  Valen¬ 
tine  confessed  to  herself  with  grief  that  she  had  no  more 
hope  to  preserve. 

Knowing  that  he  was  returned,  she  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  he  would  come  that  evening  to  Madame  de  Font- 
venel’s,  but  the  evening  passed  without  his  appearing ; 
every  time  that  the  door  opened  Valentine  trembled — a 
ray  of  hope  began  to  shine  in  her  heart.  Then  a  stran¬ 
ger  entered,  and  her  despair  came  back.  Stephanie  dared 
not  speak  to  her  for  fear  of  adding  to  her  uneasiness, 
for  she  also  began  to  be  uneasy  at  the  capricious  conduct 
of  M.  de  Lorville. 

“  That  is  like  you  all,  you  young  widows,”  said  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Clairange  to  her  on  returning  home ;  “  you  are 
disdainful  to  men  who  concern  themselves  about  you, 
and  then  when  they  decide  upon  another  you  regret 
them.” 

“  Whom,  then,  do  I  regret  ?”  asked  Valentine  proudly. 

“  M.  de  Lorville,”  answered  Madame  de  Clairange 
ill-humouredly.  “  I  shall  never  be  consoled  for  your 
disdain  to  him.  It  is  not  my  fault ;  I  have  done  all' that 
I  could  to  persuade  you  to  treat  him  well,  but  you  never 
would  listen  to  me.  I  suppose  it  is  on  account  of  you 
that  he  has  not  come  to  tell  Madame  de  Fontvenel  of  his 
marriage.” 

“  But  perhaps  this  marriage  is  not  quite  decided  upon.” 

“  Yes,  certainly  ;  he  himself  speaks  of  it  as  of  a  com¬ 
pleted  affair.  No  one  doubts  it,  and  you  are  the  only  one 
who  is  unconvinced.  Ah !  you  may  look  upon  this 
affair  as  a  fine  prospect  spoiled  !” 

With  these  words  they  separated. 

Valentine,  left  alone,  reflected  upon  Edgar’s  conduct 
towards  her.  Sometimes  she  hated  and  accused  him  of 
the  most  cruel  deception  ;  sometimes  she  justified  him 
by  the  apparent  coldness  which  she  had  always  displayed 
in  her  conduct  tow.irds  him. 

“  Alas  !”  said  she,  weeping,  “  how  could  he  find  out 
that  I  loved  him  ?  I  hid  from  him  all  my  emotions,  I 
unceasingly  avoided  him,  I  answered  laughingly  and  fri¬ 
volously  to  all  the  affection  which  he  showed  me  !  Ah  ! 
if  he  could  know  what  I  suffer  now,  he  would  certainly 
take  pity  on  my  grief — perhaps,  even,  he  would  be  happy 
in  it !” 

This  thought  plunged  her  in  a  new  grief.  How  she 
felt  herself  punished  for  that  dissimulation  which  made 
her  conceal  the  sentiments  which  alone  can  reassure  and 
fascinate !  How  she  then  detested  her  proud,  timid  nature 
which  cost  her  the  love  of  the  only  man  whom  she  could 
ever  love ! 

She  thought  of  Edgar  in  the  society  of  his  bride, 
eager,  witty,  full  of  emotion  as  she  had  so  often  seen 
him.  “  He.  has  chosen  her  now  through  pique,”  thought 
she,  “  but  soon  he  will  tenderly  love  her.  Alas !  how 
he  would  have  loved  me  !” 

To  lose  happiness  by  one’s  own  fault  is  the  bitterest 
punishment  for  persons  of  imagination.  An  event  sent 
to  them  by  fate,  however  dreadful  it  may  be,  seems 
less  sad  to  them.  A  desperate  misfortune  has,  through 
its  very  excess,  something  which  calms  them ;  but  a 
lost  good — lost  through  their  fault — unceasingly  appears 
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to  them  adorned  with  its  brightest  charms  ;  every  instant 
they  revive  it  to  again  lose  it  with  more  bitterness,  and 
again  conjure  up  dreams  to  see  them  vanish  anew. 

So  Valentine  took  pleasure  in  the  image  of  a  future 
in  which  she  could  no  longer  hope  ;  she  passed  over  in 
her  memory  the  words  which  she  ought  not  to  have 
said,  or  which  seemed  not  to  have  been  well  understood ; 
the  feelings,  the  emotions  which  she  repented  not  to 
have  allowed  to  be  seen ;  and  all  her  thoughts  were 
absorbed  in  this  useless,  hopeless  work. 

XXII. 

Valentine  passed  a  sleepless  night,  shedding  tears  of 
regret,  love,  and  sometimes  of  anger.  The  next  day 
she  was  so  unwell  that  she  wished  to  remain  in  bed  later 
than  usual ;  but  she  was  told  that  an  old  gentleman  had 
come  upon  business,  and  that,  having  learnt  that  she  was 
not  visible,  he  had  promised  to  return  about  midday. 

Madame  de  Champlery  rose,  and  passed  into  the 
drawing-room  to  receive  him. 

“  I  ask  your  pardon,  madame,  for  disturbing  you  at 
so  early  an  hour,  but,”  he  said,  smiling,  “  they  are  im¬ 
patient,  and  I  am  anxious  that  all  should  be  ready  for 
this  evening.” 

Sajnng  this,  M.  Tomasseau,  the  notary,  laid  several 
papers  on  the  table,  whilst  Valentine  was  trying  to  ima¬ 
gine  the  object  of  this  visit. 

“  I  have  called  upon  your  notary,  madame,”  continued 
M.  Tomasseau,  turning  over  his  papers  ;  “  he  told  me 
that  the  certificate  of  birth  which  we  require  was  at  your 
house,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  confide  it  to  me 
before - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  interrupted  Madame  de 
Champlery,  “  but  I  do  not  understand.” 

“  ^  quite  easy,  madame  ;  we  have  prepared  every¬ 
thing  to  spare  you  thetediumof  these  formalities.  Women 
are  right  in  leaving  this  trouble  to  men.  So  I  will  only 
say  what  is  indispensable.  The  contract  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  as  was  agjeed  upon.  According  to  the  orders 
which  you  hav^given,  your  notary  has  furnished  us 
with  all  the  necessary  papers,  the  mortuary  registration, 
the  succession  deeds  :  nothing  has  been  wanting ;  we 
also  received  yesterday  the  consent  of  the  due,  but 
doubtless,  madame,  you  know  tliat.” 

“  What  ?”  said  Valentine.  “  What  consent  ?  What 
due  ?” 

The  notary  looked  at  her  astonished,  and  answered — 

“  But — that  of  the  Due  de  Lorville.” 

Valentine  trembled  at  this  name,  and  repeated,  with 
an  agitated  voice — 

“  The  consent  of  the  Due  de  Lorville  !” 

M.  Tomasseau,  astonished  at  Valentine’s  air  of  sur¬ 
prise,  thought  he  must  have  made  a  mistake. 

“  Have  I  not  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Madame  de 
Champlery  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

**  Then,  truly,”  continued  he,  “  madame  did  not  know 
that  we  had  the  father’s  consent  ?  Oh  !  he  did  not  re¬ 
quire  to  be  asked  twice,  I  can  assure  you,  for  the  young 
man  said  this  morning  in  my  presence  to  one  of  his 
friends  how  happy  his  father  was  at  his  marriage,  which 
for  so  long  a  while  had  been  the  object  of  his  wishes. 


Valentine  thought  she  was  in  a  dream ;  without  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  chatter  of  the  notary,  she  looked  through 
different  papers  which  were  on  the  table,  and  every 
instant  her  name  and  that  of  Edgar  de  Lorville  met  her 
eyes  with  inconceivable  reality. 

The  notary,  tenacious  to  his  duty,  interrupted  this 
reverie  by  reiterating  his  request,  and  by  begging  Madame 
de  Champlery  to  entrust  him  with  the  certificate  of  her 
birth. 

“  Unfortunately,”  said  he,  “  this  paper  is  in  your 
keeping,  madame,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  been 
obliged  to  trouble  you,  for  the  young  due  and  I  had 
agreed  to  arrange  all  this  between  us,”  added  he,  smiling. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  been  done  is  well,” 
said  Valentine. 

"  Would  you  complain,  madame,  of  the  care  that  has 
been  taken  to  spare  you  this  ennui  ?” 

“  No,  certainly,  sir  ;  I  am  even  very  grateful  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken.  I  thank  you  for  it,  but  I  should 
wish  to  know - ” 

Then  seeking  a  pretext  to  gain  time,  and  to  explain 
to  herself  so  singular  an  adventure — 

“  I  do  not  remember,”  added  she,  “  where  I  have 
placed  the  paper  you  require.  I  believe  I  have  entrusted 
it  to  my  stepmother  before  my  departure,  and  as  soon 
as  she  has  cornel  n - ” 

“  I  will  leave  you,  madame,  the  time  to  find  it,  but  I 
must  have  it  to-day,  for  the  signing  of  the  contract  being 
appointed  for  Thursday,  we  have  only  to-morrow  to 
prepare - ” 

“  So  soon  !”  exclaimed  Valentine  involuntarily. 

“  What !  has  madame,  then,  forgotten  it  ?  Yet  M.  de 
Lorville  assured  me - ” 

“  No,  indeed,”  she  replied,  feeling  how  ridiculous  she 
must  appear ;  “  but  I  have  been  so  agitated  these  last 
few  days.” 

“  That  is  easily  to  be  understood,”  said  the  notary 
gravely ;  “  so  solemn  an  act  is  not  decided  upon  without 
much  emotion.” 

This  reflection  made  Valentine  smile,  in  reminding  her 
how  little  her  decision  had  embarrassed  her  ;  then  she 
fell  again  into  her  reverie,  and  yielded  to  a  thousand  con¬ 
jectures  to  explain  the  strange  situation  in  which  she  was. 

Then  M.  Tomasseau,  perceiving  that  she  no  longer 
was  listening,  rose,  saying — 

“  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  return  this  evening  to 
fetch  the  indispensable  paper ;  yet  if  madame  should 
find  it  sooner,  I  beg  of  her  to  give  it  M.  de  Lorville 
himself,  who  will  call  here  this  morning.” 

These  words  aroused  Valentine. 

“  He  will  come  here  this  morning?”  she  asked  quickly. 
“  You  are  quite  sure  of  it  ?  He  told  you  so  ?” 

Then  she  stopped,  remembering  how  singular  this 
question  must  appear,  and  recalling  the  strange  way  in 
which  she  had  received  M.  Tomasseau,  she  felt  that 
she  ought  to  redouble  her  politeness  to  him,  to  prevent 
his  forming  a  very  bad  opinion  of  her. 

She  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  door,  saying  a  number 
of  kindly  things  ;  but  all  her  care  was  lost,  and  she  saw 
him  depart  with  a  nod  of  the  head  and  an  air  of  notarial 
contempt,  which  signified — 

“  That  woman  understands  nothing  of  business.” 
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XXIII. 

Valentine  had  no  time  to  indulge  m  her  reflections. 

“  Madame,  come  quickly,”  said  her  maid,  who  has¬ 
tened  anxiously  to  speak  to  her ;  “  your  stepmother  is 
ill ;  she  is  weeping ;  she  has  a  nervous  attack ;  she  is  in 
despair;  she  must  have  received  some  bad  news  !” 

Valentine  immediately  went  to  Madame  de  Clairange, 
whom  she  found  in  a  state  of  despair. 

“  It  is  shameful,”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  she  is  a  monster 
of  ingratitude !  I  who  love  her  so  well,  I  who  have 
always  had  the  solicitude  of  a  mother  for  her,  I  who 
have  preferred  her  to  my  own  children,  I  who  would 
have  sacrificed  my  fortune  and  my  life  to  spare  her  a 
grief,  to  treat  me  as  a  stranger !  to  let  me  learn  her 
happiness  through  an  acquaintance  whom  I  chanced  to 
meet ;  to  prove  to  me  that  I  have  no  share  in  what 
concerns  her,  and  that  I  am  not  thought  of  in  her  life ! 
Ah  !  it  is  horrible  !  it  is  unpardonable !” 

“All  that  anger  is  against  me,”  thought  Valentine : 
“  what  can  I  say  to  justify  myself  ?” 

Madame  de  Clairange,  perceiving  her  stepdaughter, 
suddenly  assumed  a  dignified  air,  suitable  to  the  offence 
she  had  received. 

“  You  still  dare  to  come  into  my  presence !”  said 
she  ;  “  you  are  not  ashamed  of  3'our  falseness  !  What! 
when  only  yesterday  I  spoke  to  j^ou  of  M.  de  Lorville’s 
approaching  marriage,  you  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of 
it,  and  you  would  not  diminish  my  regrets  by  confiding 
to  me  that  it  was  you  whom  he  had  chosen  ?  Unless  I 
had  met  that  notary  just  now,  when  I  asked  after  your 
health  at  your  door,  I  should  still  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

“  ‘  I  have  not  seen  M.  de  Lorville  for  an  age,’  j'ou  said ; 
‘  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him.’ 

“  And  all  these  lies  were  invented  only  to  make  the 
world  say,  ‘  That  stepmother  who  pretends  to  love  her 
so  passionately  has  not  even  troubled  herself  about  her 
future  I  She  has  no  share  in  this  grand  marriage  I  she 
knew  it  only  the  day  before  I’ 

“  Ah  I  Valentine,  I  did  not  believe  you  so  ungrateful, 
and  I  thought  to  have  deserved  more  consideration, 
from  all  the  cares  and  tenderness  which  I  have  shown 

J’OU.” 

Valentine  would  have  wished  to  have  been  able  to 
reply  to  these  elegiacs  in  the  form  of  reproaches,  and 
to  calm  her  stepmother’s  resentment,  to  which  she  was 
not  insensible  but  everything  which  she  tried  to  say 
in  her  justification  was  so  improbable,  so  ridiculous, 
that  she  preferred  to  pass  as  guilty  of  falsehood  rather 
than  declare  a  truth  which  was  incomprehensible  to  her¬ 
self.  How  could  she,  in  fact,  say  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  her  own  marriage,  that  M.  de  Lorville  had  never 
spoken  to  her  of  his  plans,  that  he  had  never  asked  her 
consent,  and  that  he  had  himself  caused  the  preparation 
of  all  those  important  papers  which  are  so  little  akin  to 
jests,  and  had  never  given  her  warning  of  what  he  was 
doing,  nor  ascertained  even  if  she  were  opposed  to  it  ? 


No  one  would  have  believed  her.  She  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  woman  of  whom  fun  was  being  made, 
and  M.  de  Lorville  as  a  madman  :  she,  who  knew  Edgar’s 
fondness  for  extraordinary  actions,  felt  confidence  ia 
him,  but  how  could  she  make  another  share  that  con¬ 
fidence,  and  try  to  explain  an  unheard-of  adventure  r 

Valentine  began  constantly  sentences  in  her  defence, 
then  she  as  suddenly  stopped  in  the  impossibility  of 
pronouncing  them,  so  ab  urd  did  they  seem  to  her. 
Suddenly  this  violent  indignation  of  her  stepmotlier, 
this  incomprehensible  situation,  this  apparition  of  the 
notary,  all  the  events  of  the  morning  seemed  so  comical 
to  her,  that  in  spite  of  herself  she  began  to  laugh,  and 
she  flew  like  a  child  from  her  stepmother’s  room  with  ¬ 
out  having  found  a  word  to  console  her. 

Returning  to  her  own  apartments  she  found  her 
table  covered  with  laces, ribbons,  jewels,  flowers,  shawls, 
and  all  the  treasures  of  a  wedding  trousseau.  Valen¬ 
tine  having  looked  at  one  of  the  jewel-cases,  recognised 
the  arms  of  the  Duchess  de  Lorville,  and  saw  that 
Edgar  had  made  her  a  present  of  his  mother’s  diamonds. 

“  That  is  just  like  him,”  thought  she,  “  and  it  is  all 
for  me  I  What  a  strange  man  I” 

Her  reflections  were  each  moment  interrupted  by  the 
exclamations  of  her  waiting-maid,  who  could  not  weary 
of  admiring  so  many  beautiful  things.  Thanks  to  the 
groans  of  Madame  de  Clairange  and  the  notary’s  visit, 
all  the  servants  were  already  acquainted  with  Valentine’s 
marriage. 

“  How  beautiful  madame  will  look  with  these  dia¬ 
monds  I”  exclaimed  the  good  girl,  who  dearly  loved  her 
mistress  -,  “  how  they  sparkle  I  What  beautiful  shawls  ! 
what  pretty  bracelets  I  Ah  I  mon  Dieu  !  how  beautiful 
and  well-chosen  it  all  is  !” 

Then  she  suddenly  stopped  in  her  admiration  whilst 
opening  one  of  the  boxes  on  the  table  ;  she  could  not 
stop  a  smile,  of  which  she  afterwards  repented,  and 
these  words  escaped  her  : — 

“  For  a  widow  !” 

Madame  de  Champlery,  curious  to  know  the  cause  of 
this  smile,  gave  an  order  to  her  maid  to  cause  her  to 
leave  the  room. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  she  took  the  box  ;  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  her  more  elegant  than  the  ordinary  boxes  for 
artificial  flowers,  even  those  for  a  trousseau.  She  opened 
it,  and  coloured  as  though  detected  in  guilt  when  seeing 
what  it  contained. 

It  was  a  bride’s  bouquet,  and  the  orange-flower  wreath 
which  young  m^dens  alone  have  the  right  to  wear  on 
the  day  of  their  wedding.  The  flowers  were  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  box  lined  with  white  satin  so  choice,  that  it 
could  not  be  a  mistake ;  besides,  M.  de  Lorville  had  too 
much  tact  and  taste  to  be  suspected  of  an  error  on  such 
an  occasion. 

Valentine,  trembling,  perceived  a  note  among  tiie 
flowers  ;  it  contained  these  few  words 

“  Have  I  not  guessed  ?” 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CLARIONET  PLAYER. 

BY  MM.  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


IV. 

HE  following  day,  which  happened  to  be  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  the  Kirschberg  Uncle  Conrad  went 
off  very  early  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  vines.  The  weather 
was  superb  ;  and  when  I  came  downstairs,  about  seven 
o’clock,  the  three  windows  of  the  salle-il-mangcr  were 
open,  and  Margredel,  with  the  house-brush  in  her  hand, 
was  talking  on  the  steps  outside  with  little  Anna  Dur- 
lach,  tall  Berbel  Finck,  and  three  or  four  others  of  her 
companions  who  had  returned  from  the  fete. 

“  Oh !  what  a  delightful  time  we  had  !  How  we 
danced  !  How  we  enjoyed  ourselves  !  What  a  pity, 
Margredel,  that  you  weren’t  there  !  There  were  young 
men  from  all  the  villages  round — from  Orbay,  Turck- 
heim,  Trois-Epis,  Ribauville,  St.  Hippolyte — from 
everywhere  in  short.  Nickel  is  very  angry  because  I 
took  a  turn  or  two  in  the  waltz  with  Fritz,  but  I  don’t 
care  a  straw.” 

And  so  on — and  so  on — chattering  away  like  a  flock 
of  magpies. 

All  along  the  street  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
country  carts  unloading  their  cargoes  of  Kougelhof 
cakes,  pates,  sacks  of  plums,  and  casks  of  kirschwasser, 
children  blowing  their  wooden  trumpets,  and  farm- 
labourers  unharnessing  the  horses  and  leading  them  off 
to  the  stables. 

I  was  quietly  seated  at  the  table  breakfasting  by  my¬ 
self,  and  listening  to  what  was  going  on  on  the  steps, 
but  without  paying  much  attention,  when  all  at  once 
the  name  of  Yeri-Hans  was  mentioned,  and  as  I  listened, 
lo  and  behold,  Margredel,  who  had  been  standing  with 
her  back  to  me  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  gave  a 
glance  into  the  room  through  the  half-open  door, 
stooping  down  a  little  as  she  did  so,  and  the  next 
moment  all  was  silent.  This  didn’t  appear  to  me  to  be 
natural,  and  I  said  to  myself — 

“  Why  is  Margredel  afraid  of  them  speaking  of  Yeri- 
Hans  before  me  ?” 

All  the  morning  this  idea  haunted  me  incessantly.  I 
couldn’t  remain  for  a  moment  in  one  place.  I  would 
have  given  half  of  all  I  was  worth  to  have  heard  that 
some  one  had  broken  three  or  four  of  this  artilleryman’s 
front  teeth,  or  that  he  had  got  his  nose  flattened  by  a 
blow  of  the  fist  of  one  of  his  adversaries.  I  went 
about  from  one  house  to  another,  talking  of  the  fete, 
and  everywhere  I  was  told  that  Yeri-Hans  was  the 
strongest  man  and  best  wrestler  in  all  Alsace  and  the 
Vosges.  What  a  misfortune  it  is  to  have  to  suffer  in 
this  way  without  any  fault  of  your  own  ! 

At  last,  towards  eleven  o’clock,  having  returned  to 
our  own  house,  I  saw  Uncle  Ginrad  coming  up  the 
street  looking  almost  as  melancholy  as  myself.  He 
stopped  from  time  to  time  to  talk  to  the  neighbours, 
which  was  contrary  to  his  usual  habit.  Leaning  with 
my  elbow  on  the  window-sill,  I  watched  him  coming 
along.  Just  as  he  came  opposite  the  house  there  was 


tall  Mr.  Bastian,  our  schoolmaster,  with  his  threadbare 
hat,  his  broad-tailed  apple-green  coat,  garnished  with 
metal  buttons  as  large  as  cymbals,  his  short  breeches, 
and  immense  square-toed  shoes  with  copper  buckles, 
descending  the  street  with  a  majestic  air. 

Mr.  Bastian  was  returning  from  the  fete,  his  blue 
linen  umbrella  under  his  arm,  and  his  nose  in  the  air. 
He  had  been  throiviug  at  the  Cock,  at  the  rate  of  three 
throws  a  penny,  on  the  Thirmark,  and,  as  he  had  never 
yet  met  any  one  who  could  equal  him  as  a  marksman. 
Uncle  Conrad  naturally  thought  he  had  carried  off  the 
prize  of  the  Cock,  as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding  years. 

Mr.  Bastian  was  also  looking  very  grave  and  serious ; 
his  immensely  long  legs  w'ere  advancing  with  measured 
strides;  he  held  himself  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  and  when 
the  children  shouted  to  him  in  passing,  “  Good  day, 
Mr.  Bastian !  good  day,  Mr.  Bastian !”  he  made  no 
reply,  and  gazed  steadily  upwards  at  the  clouds. 

“  Hallo !  Master  Bastian ;  good  morning  to  you,” 
said  Uncle  Conrad.  “  How  goes  it  with  you  ?” 

The  schoolmaster,  recognising  the  voice,  lowered  his 
eyes,  and,  hastily  taking  off  his  great  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  bending  low,  he  replied  humbly — 

“  Quite  well,  Mr.  Stavolo,  quite  well,  with  my 
dutiful  respects.” 

Then  Uncle  Conrad,  taking  him  aside  into  the  recess 
in  front  of  the  steps,  underneath  the  window,  began  as 
follows  : — 

“  Come  this  way  for  a  moment.  Master  Bastian,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  vehicles  ;  I  am  always  glad  to  have  a 
chat  with  you.” 

“  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Stavolo,  very  kind  indeed,” 
said  the  schoolmaster,  highly  flattered  at  this  speech. 

They  came  close  up  to  the  foot  of  the  stone  steps, 
smiling. 

“Well !”  said  uncle,  “and  how  did  the  fete  go  off 
at  Kirschberg,  Master  Bastian  ?  You  have  just  returned 
from  it,  have  you  not  i" 

“  Why  yes,  Mr.  Stavolo,  as  you  see.  It  went  off 
pretty  well — pretty  well  on  the  whole — there  were  a 
good  many  people  there.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  the  weather  was  favourable  ;  that  quite 
accounts  for  it.  It’s  very  natural.  And  how  were  the 
prunes  selling  ?” 

“  At  thirty- two  sous  the  bushel,  Mr.  Stavolo.” 

“  Good — very  good  !  And  the  kirschwasser  ?” 

“  At  twenty-four  sous  the  litre,  the  first  quality.” 

“  Why,  that  wasn’t  dear — no,  not  at  all  dear.” 

Uncle  Conrad  was  silent  for  a  moment.  I  saw  clearly 
that  he  was  thinking  of  something,  but  I  couldn’t  imagine 
what  it  was,  when  suddenly  he  asked — 

“  And  you  bore  off  the  prize  at  the  Cock,  as  usual,  I 
suppose,  Master  Bastian  ?  But  I  needn’t  ask  you — that’s 
a  matter  of  course.” 

At  these  words  the  schoolmaster  reddened  to  the  tips 
of  his  ears,  his  nose  seemed  to  grow  sharper  and  longer. 
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he  looked  upwards,  primmed  in  his  lips  with  a  little 
cough,  and  at  last  replied — 

“  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Stavolo,  I  must  acknowledge — my 
conscience  constrains  me  to  acknowledge  —  that,  this 
year,  I  did  not  carry  off  the  prize  at  the  Cock.” 

“  What !  How  is  that?  You  didn’t  win  the  prize 
at  the  Cock  ?”  exclaimed  uncle,  greatly  surprised.  “  But 
who  won  it,  then  ?” 

Master  Bastian  had  resumed  something  of  his  usual 
calm  demeanour,  the  colour  died  away  from  his  cheeks, 
and  he  said — 

“  It  was  a  soldier — an  artilleryman.” 

In  a  moment  my  uncle  drew  himsell  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  squaring  his  shoulders,  and  holding  his  head 
high ,  exclaimed — 

“  What  artilleryman  ?” 

“  His  name,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Yeri-Hans,  junior  ;  he  is 
a  young  man  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood.  Yes, 
he  won  the  prize  at  the  Cock,  and  many  other  consider¬ 
able  prizes,  Mr.  Stavolo.  We  ought  to  render  homage 
to  the  superiority  of  our  competitors,  and  I  consider 
that  I  am  only  fulfilling  a  duty  in  publishing  my  own 
defeat.” 

Uncle  Conrad  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  ;  then, 
raising  his  voice — 

“  Ah  !  so  he  has  won  the  Cock  !  He  throws  well, 
then,  this  youngster  ?” 

“  Very  well,  very  well  indeed  ;  I  must  admit  it.” 

Then,  after  a  pause,  apparently  to  collect  his  ideas. 
Master  Bastian,  his  two  hands  resting  on  the  top  of  his 
umbrella,  behind  his  long  flat  back,  his  broad-brimmed 
beaver  drooping  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  his  eyes 
raised  to  heaven,  resumed,  in  a  melancholy  tone — 

“Yes,  this  young  man  has  carried  off  the  prize  at  the 
Cock  !  I  might  diminish  the  force  of  my  own  defeat  by 
lessening  my  adversary,  but  I  shall  not  do  so  ;  I  shall 
not  imitate  the  deplorable  example  of  those  who  think 
to  raise  themselves  by  lowering  others.  I  may  say, 
however,  Mr.  Stavolo,  that  I  am  not  the  first  who  has 
suffered  from  the  reverses  of  fortune.  I  might  quote, 
in  ancient  times,  the  example  of  Cyrus,  conquered  by 
a  simple  woman,  after  so  many  signal  victories — of 
Hannibal - ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  interrupted  uncle,  “  I  know  all  that ; 
but  tell  me,  how  did  this  happen?  Was  the  play 
honourable  and  straightforward  {” 

“  Quite  honourable.” 

Then  Mr.  Bastian,  pulling  an  immense  blue  and  red 
striped  linen  handkerchief  from  his  hind  coat-pocket, 
wiped  his  forehead,  down  which  the  perspiration  was 
dropping,  and  said — 

“  Towaids  half-past  nine  o’clock,  when  I  arrived,  the 
cock  was  already  on  his  perch.  In  the  first  place,  I  saw 
that  they  had  increased  the  distance  by  a  toise*  and  a 
half,  which  I  measured  myself,  a  very  considerable  addi¬ 
tion  indeed  to  the  former  distance,  which  was  twelve 
toises.  However,  as  the  conditions  were  the  same  for 
all,  I  decided  to  compete.  The  cock  had  already  been 
touched  several  times,  but  so  slightly  that  all  his  feathers 
were  still  on.  I  remained  looking  on  till  towards  eleven 
o’clock  without  taking  any  part  in  the  competition. 

*  Six  feet. 


“  At  that  hour,  Mr.  Stavolo,  I  chose  three  stones,  and 
touched  the  cock  twice.  This  encouraged  me,  and  up 
to  three  o’clock  I  had  expended  twelve  sous,  which  makes 
eighteen  stones,  of  which  more  than  a  fifth  had  touched ; 
but  this  cock,  beingof  the  wild  breed  of  the  High  Vosges, 
was  so  tenacious  of  life  that  the  smallest  drop  of  brandy 
set  him  on  his  legs  again.  At  last,  between  three  and 
four  o’clock,  I  began  to  despair.  The  sum  expended  so 
greatly  exceeded  my  usual  custom  and  the  value  of  the 
prize  that  I  was  for  a  time  quite  undecided  how  to  act.  I 
finally  decided,  however,  to  take  three  more  stones,  and 
with  the  third  I  so  stunned  the  cock  that  he  lay  for  more 
than  a  minute  doing  nothing  but  opening  and  shutting 
his  eyes.  All  the  company  present  were  Just  proclaim¬ 
ing  me  victorious,  when  the  young  man  of  whom  I  have 
told  you  suddenly  comes  up.  He  opens  the  cock’s  bill 
and  blows  into  it,  whereupon  the  bird  awakens,  as  it 
were  out  of  a  dream,  raises  itself  on  its  feet,  and  shakes 
its  comb  as  if  to  make  fun  of  the  spectators.  I  was 
really  in  despair,  Mr.  Stavolo  ;  such  a  thing  had  never 
been  seen  in  Alsace  in  the  memory  of  man.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  still  retained  a  sort  of  confidence  that  no  other 
would  succeed  better  than  I  had  done,  and  this  was  the 
general  opinion  also.  No  person  seemed  willing  to 
throw  at  an  animal  which  had  shown  itself  so  rebellious 
against  the  fate  which  is  reserved  for  us  all,  sooner  or 
later. 

“  But  this  feeling  seemed  to  have  no  weight  with 
Yeri-Hans,  junior.  Without  apparently  taking  any  pains, 
he  chose  three  sharp-cutting  stones,  portions  of  the 
bottom  of  an  old  pitcher,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
exceed  that  number,  and  that  if  he  did  not  kill  the  cock 
with  these  three  stones,  he  would  abandon  it,  without 
further  interference,  to  its  destiny. 

“  Every  one  looked  on  this  as  a  piece  of  sheer  bragga¬ 
docio,  and  for  my  part,  I  said  to  myself,  laughing,  Mr. 
Stavolo — ‘  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  folly  and  pre¬ 
sumptuousness  of  youth,  puffed  up  with  a  sense  of  its 
own  merits.’  Well,  Mr.  Yeri-Hans  took  off  his  artil¬ 
lery  jacket,  and  threw  his  first  stone,  which  struck  about 
two  lines  below  the  perch,  and  with  such  force  that  all 
those  present  could  see  the  mark.  With  the  second  he 
touched  the  cock,  and  knocked  off  so  many  of  its  fea¬ 
thers  that  it  looked  at  if  it  was  regularly  plucked  all 
over  the  right  side.  Every  one  thought  the  affair  was 
at  an  end  ;  but  thereupon,  in  my  turn  exercising  a  just 
reciprocity,  I  blew  into  the  cock’s  bill,  which  staggered 
up  on  the  perch,  its  nostrils  full  of  blood.  In  this  way 
the  matter  was  left  undecided ;  but  with  his  third  stone 
the  artilleryman  aimed  so  true  that  he  cut  off  the  cock’s 
head  at  the  junction  with  the  neck,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  casualty  it  became  impossible  to  revive  it,  either 
by  pouring  brandy  down  its  throat  or  blowing  into  its 
bill,  seeing' that  the  head  was  lying  on  the  ground.  This 
decided  the  victory.” 

During  this  narrative  Uncle  Conrad  listened  with  an 
air  of  wonder  and  admiration.  At  last  he  said — 

“Yes,  that  was  neatly  done.  I  have  always  thought 
that  this  youngster  was  much  more  adroit  than  most  of 
the  people  about ;  but,  after  all,  strength  is  strength,  and 
no  amount  of  sleight-of-hand  can  make  a  pine  stronger 
than  an  oak.  That’s  what  I  will  always  maintain.” 
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“  1  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Stavolo,”  said  the  school¬ 
master  ;  “  this  young  man  is  as  strong  as  he  is  adroit. 
In  the  same  way  that  he  won  the  prize  at  the  Cock  so  did 
he  vanquish  the  strongest  men  in  the  country  at  the 
wrestling  match.” 

“  Who  were  they  ?”  exclaimed  uncle. 

“  Their  number  is  incalculable,”  replied  Master  Bas- 
tian,  puffing  out  his  cheeks  and  raising  his  e3'es  to  heaven ; 
“  but  to  mention  only  one.  You  know  Diemer,  the 
woodcutter  of  the  SchneethM  ?” 

“  Certainly  I  know  him,”  said  Uncle  Conrad. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Stavolo,  he  threw  Diemer  as  if  he  had 
been  a  fly.” 

“  He  laid  Diemer  on  the  ground  on  his  two  shoulders  ?” 

“  Precisely  ;  on  his  two  shoulders.” 

“  Why  that,  Mr.  Bastian,  if  jou  saw  it  yourself,  sur 
prises  me  more  than  all  the  rest.” 

“  I  saw  it,  Mr.  Stavolo.” 

“You  saw  it !  But  do  you  know  the  rules  of  the 
match  ?  Did  you  observe  if  there  was  no  crooking  of 
the  legs  ;  if  they  caught  below  the  arms,  round  the  waist ; 
if  there  were  no  feints  or  tricks  ?” 

“  I  saw  only  one  thing — viz.,  that  Yeri-Hans  caught 
the  woodcutter  by  the  shoulders  and  threw  him  on  his 
back ;  and  then,  as  the  other  was  about  to  commence 
again,  he  lifted  him  up  suddenly  and  threw  him  over 
the  palisade  of  the  Madame  Hlitte  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sack.” 

“  All  these  are  only  tricks,”  said  uncle,  who  had 
turned  quite  pale.  “  But  there’s  twelve  o’clock  striking. 
Thanks,  Mr.  Bastian  ;  I  must  go  in  to  dinner.” 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good  day,  Mr. 
Stavolo,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  raising  his  beaver. 
Then  he  added,  “  Precisely  as  I  have  related  the  affair 
to  you  so  it  happened.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  uncle ;  “  you  saw  nothing  that 
you  ought  to  have  seen.  But  no  matter  ;  he  is  an 
adroit  3'oung  fellow  all  the  same,  this  Yeri-Hans.” 

And  thereupon  Uncle  Conrad  mounted  the  steps  in  a 
thoughtful  mood,  and  Mr.  Bastian  proceeded  down  the 
street. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Waldhorn  came  to 
tell  me  that  we  were  engaged  to  play  at  Lotchen 
Omacht’s  wedding,  the  daughter  of  the  miller  at  Berg- 
heim ;  that  Zapheri,  of  Guebwiller,  was  to  take  the 
trombone.  Cuckoo  Peter  and  his  nephew  Mathias  the 
double-bass  and  the  violin,  and  myself  the  clarionet ; 
that  he  would  try  to  get  a  drum  at  Zellemberg,  and,  if 
there  was  none  to  be  had,  Briigel,  the  watchman,  would 
willingly  consent  to  take  the  part  for  three  francs  the 
evening. 

We  set  out  together  at  nightfall.  And  as  the  wed¬ 
ding  gaieties  lasted  for  two  days  I  did  not  get  back  to 
Eckerswir  till  the  Saturday  following,  about  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  I  had  earned  my  six  crowns,  which 
naturally  put  me  in  good  spirits. 

V. 

When  returning  along  the  Grand  Rue,  I  could  see 
already  that  Margredel  was  alone  in  the  house.  She 
was  in  the  habit,  when  her  father  went  off  to  his  vines 
in  the  morning,  of  opening  the  windows  of  the  large 


satle-h-manger  to  air  the  room,  and  just  then  the  win¬ 
dows  were  wide  open. 

I  ran  on,  therefore,  with  my  clarionet  under  my  arm, 
and  my  heart  beating  with  pleasure,  thinking’ to  surprise 
her ;  but  just  as  I  was  going  to  mount  the  steps,  who 
should  I  see  but  Waldine  the  gipsy,  with  her  long 
goat’s  face,  her  stump  of  a  pipe  between  her  blue  lips, 
and  her  little  Kalep,  as  black  as  a  prune,  in  a  sack  on 
her  back,  coming  down,  her  old  shoes  clattering  from 
step  to  step,  and  she  herself  laughing  and  scratching 
her  head. 

Uncle  Conrad  couldn’t  endure  this  class  of  people ; 
he  always  said  gipsies  were  good  for  nothing  but  stealing, 
and  plundering,  and  carrying  messages  between  the  lads 
and  lasses  from  house  to  house  in  secret,  to  earn  a  penny 
or  two.  When  any  of  them  happened  to  mistake  the 
door  and  called  on  us,  he  shouted  at  them  in  a  voice  of 
thunder — 

“  Will  you  leave  this,  you  pack  of  vagabonds  ? 
Begone  this  moment !  You  had  better  take  care  !  There 
is  nothing  to  be  had  here  but  good  heavy  blows  of  the 
stick  !” 

So  they  seldom  or  never  ventured  near  us. 

You  may  imagine,  therefore,  how  much  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  sight  of  this  woman.  I  said  to  myself — 

“  I’m  certain  she  has  been  stealing  something  or 
other,  no  matter  what — either  hemp,  or  bacon,  or  eggs 
— from  the  kitchen  cupboard,  the  more  so  that  she  is 
laughing.” 

I  was  so  sure  of  this  that  I  was  just  going  to  cry  out, 
when  she  hurried  down  the  remaining  steps,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  I  saw  Margredel  le.'ining  out  of  the 
windov  ,  and  looking  after  her  with  a  pleased  air. 
Then  I  kept  silent,  but  I  could  scarcely  tell  you  what  a 
crowd  of  ideas  passed  through  my  head.  Margredel, 
seeing  me,  drew  back  as  if  to  go  on  with  her  sweeping 
up  the  room,  and  I  entered,  saying — 

“  Oh,  good  morning,  Margredel ;  here  I  am  back 
again,  you  see.” 

She  seemed  a  little  out  of  temper,  and  replied — 

“  Oh  !  it’s  you,  Kasper  ;  you  weren’t  long  away  this 
time.” 

“  Ah,  Margredel,  it’s  not  kind  of  you  to  say  that,” 
exclaimed  I,  laughing,  but  all  the  while  feeling  very  sad 
inwardly;  “  no,  it  isn’t  kind  of  you ;  it's  plain  you  haven’t 
thought  the  time  long  without  me.” 

She  appeared  quite  embarrassed  at  this,  and  replied 
after  a  moment  or  two — 

“  You  are  always  seeing  something  to  blame  me  for, 
Kasper.  Every  time  we  happen  to  be  alone  together, 
the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  find  fault  with  me.” 

“  Well !  have  I  no  cause  ?”  exclaimed  I. 

But  seeing  that,  in  place  of  excusing  herself,  she  was 
walking  away  to  the  kitchen  and  leaving  me  standing 
there  like  a  fool — 

“  See,  Margredel,”  said  I,  “  although  you  don’t  think 
about  me,  I  can  never  forget  you !  Look  here — I  have 
iust  brought  this  for  you.” 

And  I  handed  her  a  magnificent  blue  silk  ribbon  which 
I  had  in  my  bag. 

She  opened  the  paper  with  a  half-pleased,  half-angry 
air,  and  when  she  had  looked  at  the  ribbon  and  saw  that 
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it  was  very  pretty,  all  at  once,  smiling  at  me  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  she  said — 

“  Kasper,  you  are  a  kind,  good  fellow  all  the  same. 
Yes,  yes,  I  do  love  you  dearly!” 

Then  she  kissed  me — a  thing  which  she  had  never 
done  before.  I  felt  somehow  quite  sad.  I  would  have 
liked  to  ask  her  what  the  gipsy  woman  had  been  doing 
in  the  house,  but  I  durst  not  venture.  I  only  said — 

“  It  pleases  me  to  see  that  you  like  the  ribbon,  Mar- 
gredel.  All  along  the  road  I  was  fearing  it  would  not 
be  to  your  taste.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  quite  to  my  taste,”  s.aid  she,  going  forward 
to  the  glass,  and  folding  it  in  a  bow  underneath  her 
pretty  rosy  chin ;  “it  is  really  beautiful ;  you  have  gratified 
me  greatly,  Kasper.” 

Hearing  that,  I  forgot  all  the  ret:,  and  I  asked — 

“  What  did  that  gipsy  woman  want  here  ?” 

Margredel  blushed  up,  and  I  saw  by  the  expression 
of  her  eyes  that  she  was  a  good  deal  agitated. 

“Waldine?”  said  she. 

“  Yes,  Waldine.  What  business  had  she  here  ?” 

“  She  is  a  poor  woman,  with  her  little  child.  I  gave 
her  some  nuts.  But  it  is  time  I  was  going  to  see  bow 
the  dinner  is  getting  on.  There’s  eleven  o’clock;  my 
father  will  be  back  immediately.” 

And  she  hurried  off  into  the  kitchen.  I  mounted  to 
my  bedroom  to  lay  aside  my  knapsack  and  clarionet, 
my  mind  running  upon  what  had  happened,  and  especially 
on  Margredel’s  agitation,  and  thinking  to  myself  that  she 
had,  perhaps,  been  having  her  fortune  told,  for  as  regards 
sweethearts,  there  were  none  in  the  village  but  myself. 
Every  one  knew  that  Father  Stavolo  did  not  understand 
joking  on  that  subject. 

This  conclusion  appeared  to  me  a  natural  one,  and  I 
ended  by  thinking  that  I  was  wrong  to  feel  uneasy,  that 
Margredel  only  did  as  all  other  young  girls  do,  and  that 
she  had  good  grounds  to  reproach  me  for  my  mistrust 
of  her.  This  put  me  in  good  spirits  again.  At  last,  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  I  was  still  dreaming  about 
all  these  things,  I  heard  Uncle  Conrad’s  loud  voice  calling 
to  me  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs — 

“  Hey,  Kasper,  come  down  to  dinner.  So  here  you 
are  back  again  I  What  a  handsome  ribbon  you  have 
brought  Margredel  I  You  will  ruin  yourself,  boy.” 

I  went  downstairs,  and  uncle  laughed  so  heartily 
that  it  made  me  too  feel  quite  contented  and  happy.  A 
huge  omelette  with  bacon  was  already  on  the  table. 
Whilst  we  were  eating  I  told  how  the  wedding  at  Berg- 
heim  had  gone  off,  a  subject  which  Margredel  was  never 
tired  of  listening  to. 

But  towards  the  end  of  dinner,  and  just  as  we  were 
going  to  rise  from  table,  there  comes  a  hotte*  and  pannier 
up  the  steps  in  front  of  the  windows,  and  then  a  knock 
at  the  door. 

“  Come  in  I  Why,  it’s  Mother  Robichon  and  her 
son  !”  cried  Uncle  Conrad.  “  Good  day.  Mother  Robi¬ 
chon,  good  day  ;  it’s  a  long  time  now  since  I  saw  you.” 

It  was  Mother  Robichon  and  her  son  Nicholas,  the 
colporteurs,  who  carried  the  glass  ware  of  Wildenstein 
about  the  country  for  sale.  The  old  woman  had  her 
great  pannier  full  of  glasses,  the  mannel  glasser,  which 
*  A  sort  of  frame  or  hod  for  carrying  burdens  on  the  back. 


are  sold  in  thousands  all  over  Alsace,  while  Nicholas’s 
huge  hotte,  which  towered  above  his  head  like  a  helmet, 
was  crammed  with  bottles  of  all  kinds.  These  honest 
folks  were  not  sorry  to  sit  down  for  a  little,  for  it  was 
very  warm  outside,  and  the  road  from  Wildenstein  to 
Eckerswir  is  rather  a  long  one. 

“  Sure  enough.  Master  Conrad,  it  is  ourselves  and  no 
other,”  said  the  old  woman.  “We  have  come  to  see 
if  you  want  any  goblets.” 

“  Very  good,  very  good ;  sit  you  down.  Mother 
Robichon  ;  we  will  talk  of  that  by-and-by.” 

He  helped  the  old  woman  to  put  down  her  pannier, 
whilst  I  supported  Nicholas’s  hotte  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  to  allow  him  to  take  off  his  shoulder-straps. 
Then  we  propped  the  hotte  up  against  the  wall,  and 
Uncle  Conrad,  who  liked  honest,  industrious  folks, 
cried  out — 

“  Margredel,  bring  a  couple  of  glasses ;  Mother 
Robichon  and  Nicholas  will  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
us.  Sit  down ;  bring  forward  your^ chairs  here,  near 
the  table.” 

“  You  arc  very  good,”  said  the  mother,  taking  her 
scat.  “  It’s  not  a  thing  to  be  refused,  a  glass  of  wine, 
on  a  warm  day  like  this.” 

Nicholas,  with  his  blue  and  red  striped  cotton  cap, 
his  blouse,  his  grey  linen  trousers,  and  his  thick  hob¬ 
nailed  shoes,  all  white  with  dust,  remained  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  not  venturing  to  sit  down. 

“  Come  along,  Nicholas,  take  a  seat,”  said  uncle  to 
him,  pointing  to  a  chair. 

Then  he  sat  down. 

M.irgredel  brought  the  glasses,  and  uncle  filled  them 
to  the  brim. 

“  Your  health.  Mother  Robichon.” 

“  And  yours  too,  and  m.ay  God  reward  you  I” 

They  drank,  and  uncle,  who  was  in  high  spirits, 
began  to  talk  of  this  thing  and  that ;  of  the  hardships  of 
a  pedlar’s  life,  of  its  bad  pay,  the  length  of  way  they 
had  to  walk  to  earn  their  bread,  &c.  Then  he  inquired 
the  price  of  glasses ;  how  many  each  auberge  would 
require,  how  much  they  made  each  journey — in  short, 
he  asked  about  everything  which  took  place  in  Alsace, 
from  Belfort  to  Strasburg,  for  it  was  his  habit  to 
question  strangers  in  this  way.  He  liked  to  know 
everything. 

Mother  Robichon  sighed  -,  she  said  the  times  were 
getting  harder  every  day.  Nicholas,  with  his  two 
hands  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  shonlders  bent  for¬ 
ward,  said  nothing ;  only,  from  time  to  time,  he  gave 
a  look  at  the  bottle,  and  then  Uncle  Conrad  filled  the 
glasses  again,  which  seemed  to  please  him  greatly,  for 
his  great  thick  lips  parted  in  a  broad  grin,  and  he  wiped 
his  nose  with  the  back  of  his  sleeve,  as  if  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  good  long  drink.  But  the  old  woman 
was  not  in  a  hurry,  and  he  waited  till  she  put  forward 
her  hand. 

Meanwhile  Margredel  and  I  listened,  pitying  these 
poor  people,  and  thinking  what  a  hard  life  they  led, 
summer  and  winter,  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  walk, 
and  at  the  end  nothing  but  poverty  and  suffering,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  pains.  I  blessed  Providence  for 
having  given  me  a  taste  for  the  clarionet  in  place  of 
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Nicholas’s  hotte.  At  last,  after  beating  about  the  bush 
for  a  long  time.  Uncle  Conrad  exclaimed — 

“  By-the-bye,  Mother  Robichon,  you  were  at  the 
fete  at  Kirschberg,  of  course  ?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Stavolo,  yes,  we  were  there.  At  the 
fete  of  Kirschberg,  look  you,  the  kirschwasser  and  the 
myrtille  brandy  are  the  cause  of  more  glasses  and 
bottles  being  broken  than  at  all  the  other  fetes  in 
Alsace.  We  always  arrive  with  our  panniers  full,  and 
return  to  Wildenstein  w'ith  them  quite  empty.  Some¬ 
times  Nicholas  carries  a  little  cask  of  kirschwasser  in 
his  hotte  for  the  gentlemen  of  Wildenstein,  but  not 
every  year.” 

“  Oh !  so  you  were  at  Kirschberg,”  said  uncle. 
“Tell  me,  did  you  hear  any  talk  of  a  son  of  Yeri- 
Hans,  an  artilleryman  ?” 

“  Hear  any  talk,  of  him  !”  said  the  mother,  clasping 
her  withered  hands  ;  “  good  gracious  !  I  should  think 
so,  Mr.  Stavolo,  and  plenty  of  that,  too.” 

“  Oh  !  very  good.  And  is  it  all  true  that  people  say 
about  him  ?” 

“  True !  Mercy  on  us  !  That  it  is  indeed.  I  couldn’t 
tell  you  half  of  it.  Why,  that  man,  Mr.  Stavolo,  is 
more  like  what  you  would  read  of  in  ancient  times. 
And  a  handsome  man,  too,  a  man - ” 

“  Come  now.  Mother  Robichon,”  interrupted  uncle, 
*'■  you  slept  in  Mr.  Yeri-Hans’s,  the  father’s,  barn,  I 
suppose,  this  year,  as  usual,  and - ” 

The  old  woman  guessed  instantly  what  uncle  would 
be  at,  and  replied — 

“  As  for  that,  Mr.  Stavolo,  we  did  sleep  in  Mr.  Yeri- 
Hans’s  barn,  but  that  is  not  what  makes  us  speak  as 
we  do ;  no,  what  we  say  is  the  downright  truth.  A 
handsomer  man,  a  better  dancer,  or  a  more  good- 
humoured,  kind-hearted  fellow  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  country  round  than  that  artilleryman.” 

“  I  don’t  say  anything  to  the  contrary,”  cried  uncle  ; 

but - " 

“  I  should  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,”  continued  the 
old  woman,  “  that  when  I  arrived  in  the  fair  he  knew 
me  in  a  moment,  and  called  out,  ‘  Hallo  !  why  there’s 
Mother  Robichon  !  Good  day.  Mother  Robichon,  I’m 
glad  to  see  you.  Always  getting  on  well,  I  hope  ?’ 
And  he  made  me  sit  down,  and  poured  me  out  a 
glass  of  wine.  But  more  than  that,  if  you’ll  believe 
me,  he  bought  a  great  cake  of  gingerbread  in  the 
fair,  half  a  pound  weight.  I’m  sure,  and  gave  it  to  me, 
saying — 

“  ‘  Mother  Robichon,  do  you  remember  once  on  a 
time,  nearly  eighteen  years  ago,  when  you  used  to  come 
to  the  farm  and  bring  me  little  aniseed  cakes  ?’  And 
it  was  the  pure  truth,  Mr.  Stavolo.  At  that  time  the 
poor  child  was  quite  pale  and  thin ;  Mother  Ycri  had 
no  hope  he  would  live,  and  I  used  to  bring  him  spice 
cakes  from  Hospes’,  the  apothecary’s,  that  I  heard  were 
good  for  worms.  And  now,  good  gracious !  to  see 
what  a  man  he  is !  What  a  handsome,  fine-looking 
man !  Ah,  to  see  folks  when  they  are  children,  you 
never  know  what  they  will  turn  out.” 

Thus  spoke  the  old  woman,  scarcely  giving  herself 
time,  in  her  eagerness,  to  take  breath.  Uncle  Conrad 
seemed  impatient.  Margredel  listened  with  lips  half 


parted,  and  I  looked  at  her,  thinking,  “  How  her  eyes 
sparkle !” 

The  thought  of  the  gipsy  woman  recurred  to  me  in 
spite  of  myself. 

“  Very  good,”  cried  unde ;  “  I  see,  he  gave  you 
gingerbread.  It  was  very  kind  of  him,  no  doubt ;  it 
proves  he  is  grateful.  But  why  do  the  people  say  he  is 
the  strongest  man  in  the  world  ?” 

“  As  for  the  world,  Mr.  Stavolo,  I  don’t  know. 
No,  I  should  say  there  must  be  many  men  as  strong  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  strongest  man  in  all  this  country  he 
certainly  is.” 

“  In  all  this  country !”  said  uncle.  “  And  what 
about  Polak,  the  charcoal-burner,  Diemer,  the  wood¬ 
cutter - ” 

“  He  laid  them  flat  on  the  ground,”  interrupted  the 
old  woman. 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?  Who  did  he  lay  flat 

“  The  charcoal-burner,  Mr.  Stavolo.” 

“  The  charcoal-burner  was  there,  then  ?” 

“  Yes ;  he  was  the  last  he  threw.  Even  after  the 
thing  was  over  they  had  to  give  Polak  three  large 
glasses  of  kirschwasser,  owing  to  the  exertions  he  had 
made.  His  knees  were  trembling,  and  his  hands  and 
shoulders  too.  They  thought  he  was  going  to  die.” 

“You  saw  that  ?” 

“  I  saw  it,  Mr.  Stavolo.  Wasn't  it  so,  Nicholas  ?’ 

“  Yes,  mother,”  replied  the  lad  in  a  low  voice. 

Then  Uncle  Conrad,  looking  down  at  the  table  and 
whistling  something  or  other  through  his  teeth,  said  no 
more.  So  that  Mother  Robichon,  after  a  minute  or 
two,  went  on — 

“  And  now  that  I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Stavolo,  he  even 
spoke  of  you.” 

“  Of  me  ?”  said  uncle,  raising  his  head. 

“  Yes ;  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands,  ‘  Well|  Mother 
Robichon,  I  have  put  them  all  under  the  table,  but 
there’s  one  left  stronger  than  any  of  them — Father 
Conrad  Stavolo.  We  must  have  a  look  into  the  whites 
of  each  other’s  eyes,  and  when  I  have  laid  that  man  on 
his  back,  without  doing  him  any  harm,  be  it  understood, 
for  he  is  a  man  I  respect,  I  may  cross  my  arms  and  wait 
till  some  Hercules  comes  down  from  the  North  to 
meet  me.’” 

While  Mother  Robichon  was  speaking  Uncle  Con¬ 
rad’s  cheeks  gradually  contracted,  his  hooked  nose 
curved  fiercely,  and  his  eyes  darted  half-suppressed 
glances  of  fire. 

“  He  said  that,  did  he  ?” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Stavolo.” 

“  Scoundrel !”  muttered  uncle,  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
strain  himself;  “  to  speak  so  of  a  man  like  me — a  man 
of  my  age — a  man - ” 

“  But,”  cried  the  old  woman,  “  he  didn’t  mean  to  do 
you  any  harm.” 

“  Harm  !”  shouted  uncle  in  a  loud  voice — “  harm  ! 
Let  him  take  care  that  Conrad  Stavolo  doesn’t  go  in 
search  of  him.  Harm,  indeed  !” 

And  raising  his  finger — 

“  Let  him  take  care  !  To  challenge  a  peaceable  man 
— a  man  that  has  fought  more  than  fifty  battles - ” 

Here  he  rose  to  his  feet — 
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“  A  man  who  has  sent  Staumitz  spinning,  the  famous 
Staumitz  of  the  high  mountain,  like  a  fly — yes,  I  sent 
him  spinning !  And  Rochart,  the  terrible  Rochart, 
who  could  carry  twelve  hundredweight ;  and  Durand, 
the  tall  savyer,  who  upset  a  bull  by  its  horns  ;  and 
Mutz,  and  Nickel  Loos,  and  Toubac,  the  smuggler, 
and  Hertzberg,  the  batcher,  of  Strasburg — all,  all  passed 
between  my  legs  !”  shouted  he  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
window-panes  rattle. 

Then  all  at  once  he  calmed  down,  took  his  scat  again, 
emptied  his  glass  at  a  draught,  and  said — 

“  I  care  no  more  for  this  artilleryman  of  yours  than 
I  do  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  May  the  Lord  preserve 
him  from  meeting  me,  that’s  the  best  wish  I  can  give 
him.  However,  I  can’t  stay  here  chattering  all  day  like 
a  one-eyed  magpie.  Whether  Yeri-Hans  is  strong  or 
weak  is  nothing  to  me.  Margredel,  give  me  my  jacket. 
I  am  going  to  Reethal  as  arbitrator,  to  fix  the  boundary 


between  Hans  Aden  and  old  Richter,  It’s  now  two 
o’clock,  and  the  Juge  de  paix  will  be  waiting  for  me  at 
the  mairie." 

Margredel,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  went  to  get  the 
jacket.  Mother  Robichon  and  her  son  shouldered  their 
pannier  and  hotte  again  without  saying  a  word,  and 
uncle  left  the  room  as  if  no  one  had  been  there. 

For  my  part  I  couldn’t  get  over  all  these  battles 
which  Uncle  Conrad  had  just  now  boasted  of  for  the 
first  time.  It  appeared  that  in  his  youth  his  ardour  for 
the  battle  had  led  him  to  go  distances  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  leagues,  even  as  far  as  the  Vosges  Mountains,  to 
challenge  strong  men,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
thing ;  but  now  age  had  calmed  him  down.  This  is 
what  I  said  to  myself. 

The  Robichons,  mother  and  son,  wished  us  good 
day,  and  went  away  as  they  had  come. 


“LE  ASTUZIE  FEMMINILI”  OF  CIMAROSA. 


The  year  1871  witnessed  the  revival  of  two  of  the 
compositions  of  Domenico  Cimarosa  :  his  famous 
opera  of  II  Matrimonio  Segreto  having  been  given  early 
in  spring  by  an  Italian  buffo  company  performing  at  the 
Lyceum,  while  at  the  very  finale  of  the  regular  Italian 
opera  season  at  Covent  Garden,  Le  Astuzie  Femminill — 
a  work  hitherto  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country 
— was  produced  with  good  effect  and  success,  a  result 
entirely  due  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  music  per  se, 
for  again  must  the  libretto  to  which  it  is  united  be  cha¬ 
racterised  as  one  of  those  eternally  silly,  vapid,  and  at  the 
same  time  intricate  stories  which  in  opera  are  too  often 
made  to  pass  muster  for  comedy,  and  which  we  must 
endeavour  to  disentangle  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader — 
a  work  of  no  small  difficulty,  increased  by  the  fact  that, 
stupid  and  tiresome  as  the  plot  is,  it  has  a  smack  of 
different  other  plots  in  other  comic  operas,  so  called, 
though  the  v'ls  comica  approaches  far  more  closely  to  the 
region  of  pantomime.  Thus  at  the  opening  we  find 
Beilina,  a  young  Roman  lady,  living  under  the  care  of 
her  guardian.  Doctor  Romualdo,  a  position  of  affairs 
bringing  with  it  reminiscences  of  the  coquettish  young 
Spanish  lady,  Rosina,  the  heroine  of  Rossini’s  famous 
Barbiere,  and  her  jealous  guardian.  Dr.  Bartolo.  Of 
course  there  is  a  youthful  lover  in  the  case,  Filandro, 
to  whom  Beilina  is  secretly  affianced,  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  act  we  find  a  sort  of  family  council  being 
held,  in  which  Romualdo  reads  to  the  disconcerted  pair 
and  their  friend  Ersilia  the  contents  of  the  will  of 
Beilina’s  father,  by  which  it  appears  he  has  bequeathed 
her  the  whole  of  his  vast  possessions  on  the  sole  and 
apparently  preposterous  condition  that  she  shall  marry  a 
certain  Neapolitan  stranger  whom  she  has  never  yet 
beheld,  and  whose  very  name  is  unknown  to  her. 

Of  course  the  lovers  resolve  to  remain  firm  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  each  other,  and  they  express  their  determination 
in  a  rather  pretty  cantabile  duo  movement,  “  Non  piu. 


non  pill  lusinghe.”  The  young  lady,  with  the  spirit 
of  her  sex,  vows  moreover  that,  assisted  by  her  con¬ 
fidantes,  Ersilia  and  Leonora,  Romualdo’s  scheming 
housekeeper,  she  will  employ  every  device  and  stratagem 
female  ingenuity  can  suggest  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of 
the  arbitrary  condition,  while  her  astute  guardian,  whO’ 
is  a  doctor  of  law,  not  medicine,  determines  to  find,  if 
possible,  some  flaw  in  the  will,  and  secure  for  himself 
the  hand  and  fortune  of  his  pretty  ward. 

Such  is  the  not  very  promising  state  of  things  on  the 
day  of  the  expected  arrival,  from  Naples,  of  Don  Giam- 
paolo,  the  unknown  aspirant  to  Beilina’s  hand.  As  he 
enters  he  announces  his  curiosity  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  destined  spouse,  to  see  if  she  be  beauteous  or  plain, 
though  proclaiming  at  the  same  time  his  decision  to  wed 
such  a  sterling  wife  whether  she  be  even  humpbacked  or 
lame.  Ersilia,  Leonora,  and  Romualdo  try  to  disgust 
him  by  making  game  of  him  in  a  very  ingeniously- 
constructed  laughing  quartet,  “Chi  e  questo  bell’  umore,*^ 
and  Beilina  adds  to  his  confusion  and  surprise  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  disconcert  and  alarm  him,  something  after 
the  fashion  of  the  sprightly  Norina  in  Don  Pasquale,  in 
describing  her  love  for  coquetry,  flirting,  and  dancing. 
The  scena  in  which  she  gives  this  imaginary  picture  of 
herself  to  the  awe-struck  simpleton,  “  Sonoallegra,  son 
contenta,”  is  very  gay  and  animated  ;  but  the  latter 
gives  rather  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver  to  Romualdo  hj 
discovering  in  him  a  former  porter  to  the  hospital  at 
Naples.  Romualdo,  however,  recovering  from  his 
annoyance,  informs  him  that  he  has  long  since  left  the 
study  of  medicine  to  follow  law,  of  which  science  he 
has  become  a  doctor.  This  imbroglio  is  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  series  of  plots  and  devices  planned  by  Beilina 
and  her  faithful  allies  for  the  discomfiture  of  the  per¬ 
plexed  Giampaolo.  Doctor  Romualdo  is  beginning  to 
think  that  affairs  are  taking  a  turn  in  his  favour,  when 
he  is  disagreeably  roused  from  his  illusion  by  news  of 
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the  sudden  and  simultaneous  disappearance  of  Beilina 
and  Filandro.  In  a  very  melodious  cavatina,  “  D’amor 
la  face,”  Ersilia  describes  her  joy  at  reflecting  that  the 
storms  of  love  have  never  disturbed  the  peaceful  serenity 
of  her  heart  ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  morceaux 
in  the  opera,  as  is  the  duet  by  which  it  is  shortly  fol¬ 
lowed,  between  Filandro  and  Beilina,  “  Qui  dolccmente 
spira.”  One  of  the  tricks  played  upon  the  unfortunate 
Giampaolo,  who,  almost  frantic  with  rage,  is  going 
about  armed  with  an  old  musket  to  revenge  the  insults 
heaped  upon  him,  is  to  make  believe  that  he  has  assailed 
Leonora,  who  with  loud  cries  declares  that  he  has 
entered  her  cottage  (whither  he  was  despatched  in 
search  of  his  own  betrothed)  with  the  worst  intentions. 
All  declare  a  contract  with  such  a  base  deceiver  can  bo 
no  longer  binding,  and  a  very  cleverly-written  and  original 
sestet,  in  which  Giampaolo  relates  his  wrongs,  while  the 
others  assail  him  with  furious  invective,  effectively  ends 
the  first  act. 

The  opening  of  Act  II.  is  a  very  pretty  and  melodious 
cavatina  for  Leonora,  “  Non  son  bella,  non  son  brutta,” 
very  Mozartian  in  style,  followed  by  a  lively  laughing 
trio  for  Romualdo,  Ersilia,  and  Leonora,  “  Dichiaro  e 
mi  protesto.”  The  complications  are  now  approaching 
to  their  height.  Giampaolo,  urged  to  the  utmost,  writes 
to  Beilina  declaring  his  intention,  if  she  does  not  marry 
him  out  of  hand,  to  summon  her,  the  will,  Filandro, 
the  housekeeper,  and  all  before  the  court.  In  sad  de¬ 
spair  Filandro  vows  that  he  will  enlist  in  a  regiment, 
while  Beilina,  on  her  side,  proposes  to  renounce  at  once 
and  for  ever  this  ill-starred  legacy,  the  cause  of  so  much 
turmoil,  and  end  her  days  in  a  convent.  The  duct 
between  the  lovers,  “  Da  palpito  atroce,”  is  very 
expressive  and  dramatic.  It  ends,  however,  in  their 
departing,  but  not  alone.  While  consternation  is 
at  its  height  at  their  supposed  elopement,  Filandro 
unexpectedly  makes  his  appearance  in  the  disguise 
of  an  officer  in  a  Hungarian  regiment,  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  troop,  who  endeavour  to  strike  terror  into 
all  by  conducting  themselves  in  the  most  outrageously 
disorderly  manner  possible.  One  of  the  best  bits,  and 
the  one  most  approaching  to  real  comedy,  occurs  here,  in 
the  stuttering  attempts  of  a  Neapolitan  to  speak  Hun¬ 


garian,  but  of  course  it  loses  much  of  its  zest  with  an 
audience  to  the  most  of  whom  both  Italian  and  German 
are  alike  foreign.  Soon  after  arrives  Beilina  in  the 
costume  of  a  Hungarian  vlvandiere.  She  pretends  to 
have  come  after  her  faithless  lover,  who  has  deserted 
her  in  favour  of  a  maid  named  Beilina,  but  she  declares 
she  has  got  the  forward  jade  a  close  prisoner  in  her 
own  house,  and  that  her  renegade  officer  has  taken 
the  same  course  with  a  youth  named  Filandro,  to  whose 
gallantries  she  had  listened  in  revenge  for  his  desertion 
of  her.  A  compromise  is  entered  into.  The  two 
supposed  Hungarian  lovers  reconcile  their  difficulties, 
and  invite  all  present  to  their  wedding,  which  is  to  take 
place  that  very  evening,  promising  to  discover  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  both  Beilina  and  Filandro  in  the  course  of 
the  nuptial  fete.  There  is  a  good  concerted  movement 
here,  commencing  with  a  buffo  air,  “  Lanze,  manze, 
frinze,  munze,”in  which  Giampaolo  mimics  the  dialect  of 
Filandro,  and  terminating  with  a  pretty,  graceful  duo  for 
the  lovers,  “  Quando  I’amore.”  The  introductory  move¬ 
ment  to  the  last  scene — a  brilliantly-illuminated  terrace 
(occupied  by  a  band  of  musicians)  and  garden — is  re¬ 
plete  with  melody,  and  the  scene  itself  opens  with  a 
buffo  air  of  considerable  humour  and  originality,  “  Lc 
ragazze  che  son  di  vent’  anni,”  in  which  Giampaolo 
counsels  Doctor  Romualdo  against  marrying  a  girl  not  half 
his  age.  Next  follows  a  gay  and  sprightly  sestet,  “  Signora 
e  padroni.”  As  the  festivities  are  at  their  height  the  happy 
pair  throw  off  their  disguisefavery  transparent  one,  it  must 
be  admitted),  and  avow  not  only  their  identity,  but  also  that 
they  are  firmly  united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  As  all 
opposition  w'ould  be  now  useless,  the  discomfited  elders 
swallow  their  disappointment  as  best  they  may.  Doctor 
Romualdo  consoles  himself  by  pairing  off  with  his 
housekeeper,  Leonora ;  while  Giampaolo,  to  show  that 
he  bears  no  malice  for  his  rejection,  treads  with  the  fair 
and  vivacious  bride  a  measure  to  the  sparking  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  strains  of  a  Russian  ballet  dance.  Thus 
“  all’s  well  that  ends  well,”  and  the  chorus,  who  appear 
for  the  first  time  throughout  the  piece,  testify  in  a 
spirited  ensemble,  “  Evviva !  bravi !”  their  approval  of 
the  triumph  won  by  “  Woman’s  Wiles,”  Le  Astuzie 
Femminili, 
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IT  was  a  cold,  snowy  day  when  1  went  to  see  Marie  ; 

the  villagers  had  their  heads  tied  up  in  brilliant- 
coloured  handkerchiefs,  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the 
white  snow,  and  they  shuffled  quickly  over  their  errands 
in  their  clanking  sabots.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
talk  and  laughter  among  them,  but  all  the  faces  looked 
pinched  and  cold. 

“  Where  did  Marie  la  Veuve  live  ?”  I  asked. 

All  knew,  and  all  were  willing  to  show  me  the  way 
for  “  Marie  was  the  village  favourite,”  as  one  of  the 
gossips  explained  to  me.  “  She  kept  a  silent  tongue  in 
her  head  ;  had  been  a  good  daughter,  sister,  and  wife  ; 
was  helpful  to  those  in  trouble,  and  joyful  with  those 
who  rejoiced  ;  but  things  were  going  badly  with  Marie 
since  the  birth  of  her  fatherless  child,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  peace,  and  these  coquins  de  Prussiens  were  eating 
up  the  land.” 

When  I  entered  Marie’s  room  she  was  lying  on  her 
bed,  white  and  still,  with  a  little  swaddled  bundle 
beside  her. 

“  This  is  my  baby,”  she  whispered,  setting  upright 
the  little  stiff  image. 

The  baby  opened  its  dark  eyes  and  looked  at  me 
with  that  entire  want  of  speculation  in  its  gaze  common 
to  its  kind.  Marie  said  no  more,  but  her  face  was  as 
speaking  in  interest  as  her  child’s  was  vacant ;  she  took 
my  hand  and  held  it  in  both  of  hers.  There  was  not 
silence  in  the  room,  however,  for  beside  the  bed  stood 
the  voluble  little  mother-in-law,  telling  me  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  ;  how  there  was  no  milk  for  the  little  one,  how 
feverish  the  mother  was,  what  sleepless  nights,  what 
exhausting  days. 

“  The  doctor  says  it  is  because  there  is  trouble  on  the 
mind.  Of  course  there  is  trouble,  with  the  husband 
dead,  shot  down  before  the  eyes  of  his  brother,  on  the 
heights  above  Sedan,  on  that  fatal  day  of  August  g  I  ; 
of  course  there  is  trouble,  with  nothing  to  eat,  and  all 
the  little  savings  going.  Is  it  not  all  true,  ma  mere  T 
And  the  little  old  woman  turned  for  corroboration  to 
a  bent  figure  sitting  at  the  farther  corner  of  the  room, 
stretching  out  lean,  long  fingers  towards  the  glow  from 
the  little  stove. 

“Yes,  yes,”  murmured  this  other;  “it  is  the  war, 
famine,  and  fever  that  have  done  it  all.  I  have  just  this 
and  that,”  taking  up  the  hem  of  her  dress  and  petticoat ; 
“just  this  and  that ;  all  gone.  And  then  the  smell  of 
powder  and  blood !” 

“  Never  mind  her,”  said  the  other  to  me,  apologeti¬ 
cally  ;  “  her  mind  is  gone,  but  she  is  Marie’s  mother, 
and  in  her  day  was  the  belle  of  the  village  ;  she  married 
well,  and  had  a  farm  of  her  own,  plenty  of  linen,  and 
three  great  iits  mantes.  Marie  was  not  the  only  child ; 
there  was  another,  a  boy,  humpbacked  and  of  weak 
intellect,  who  showed  no  love  for  any  but  Marie,  and 
her  whole  life  was  devoted  to  him  until  he  died.  My 
son  never  laughed  at  him  as  the  other  village  lads  did, 
but  would  spend  long  hours  in  amusing  him,  and  the 


boy  was  never  stubborn  or  wilful  with  Jacques.  And 
then  Marie  married  my  son,  and  all  the  village  said  she 
might  have  done  better ;  but  a  man  who  is  gentle  with 
children  is  sure  to  be  gentle  with  women,  and  a  son  who 
is  thoughtful  for  his  mother  is  likely  to  make  a  good 
husband  ;  and  so  I  told  Marie ;  and  to  Jacques  I  said, 

‘  Never  leave  off  asking  her  until  you  get  her  ■'  and  in 
the  end  he  did  win  her.  And  now  he  has  died  fighting 
for  his  country,  and  I  am  proud  and  satisfied,  though  I 
am  not  happy.” 

The  brave  little  woman  paused  here  to  lift  the  corner  • 
of  her  apron  to  the  dim  old  eyes. 

Ail  this  time  Marie  lay  back  upon  her  pillow,  tearless 
and  still.  She  was  not  a  strikingly  pretty  woman,  but 
there  was  a  supplicating  sadness  in  her  large  dark  eyes, 
softly  veiled  by  black  lashes,  and  there  was  a  wealth  of 
sweetness  and  tenderness  about  the  full,  slightly  com¬ 
pressed  lips,  that  lent  to  her  whole  face  a  strange,  fasci¬ 
nating  interest. 

Had  this  sweet,  silent  woman,  I  wondered,  drifted 
unknowingly  into  matrimony  ?  Was  it  “juxtaposition  in 
fine  T  or  was  it  that  deep,  sensitive  gratitude  that  grows 
so  near  akin  to  love  in  a  woman’s  heart  ? 

Jacques  had  not  ridiculed  the  idiot  boy,  and  she,  so 
loving  to  her  brother,  and  too  young  to  sound  the  depths 
of  such  a  sacrifice,  had  given  herself  to  Jacques  for 
recompense.  And  now  trouble  had  come,  and  she  had 
been  near  to  death,  and,  as  the  woman  had  said,  all  the 
savings  had  gone.  The  case  was  bad,  but  Marie  was 
not  so  downcast  as  I  had  expected.  Perhaps  she  had 
at  this  moment  forgotten  much  that  she  had  suffered ; 
perhaps,  also,  she  was  experiencing  a  great  and  unde¬ 
fined  relief.  What  if  there  should  dawn  a  new  life  for 
her,  with  health  and  her  child  ! — a  life  without  dreads, 
or  suppressed  wearinesses,  or  smothered  incompatibili¬ 
ties.  “  If  only  I  could  live  !”  said  the  speaking  eyes. 
So,  at  least,  I  read  her  story.  Otherwise  it  might 
almost  seem  strange  that  she  should  wish  for  life,  with 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  widowed  loneliness. 
She  and  I  had  hardly  uttered  a  word  together,  but,  ar 
she  held  my  hand  in  hers,  I  felt  arising  between  usl 
sudden  sympathy  that  springs  up  between  two  peopk 
recognising  a  spontaneous  trust  that  needs  no  outward 
expression. 

The  door  was  now  opened  softly  to  admit  a  German 
soldier,  one  of  those  coquins  de  Prussiens,  carrying  an 
armful  of  small  cut  logs  of  wood.  I  had  noticed  him, 
as  I  came  in,  chopping  them  up  in  front  of  the  door. 
He  gave  me  a  military  salute  as  he  passed  on  tiptoe  to 
the  little  stove,  where  he  began  to  replenish  the  dying 
flame,  moving  about  silently  and  softly.  There  stood  a 
little  saucepan  of  milk  on  the  hearth,  which  the  women 
were  neglecting ;  he  moved  it  to  a  little  distance  from 
the  fire,  and,  stirring  it,  saved  it  from  being  burned. 
He  then  opened  a  cupboard,  and  drew  out  a  little  packet 
of  corn-flour  which  I  had  sent  to  Marie  the  previous 
day. 
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“  Ah  !  I  had  forgotten,”  cried  la  bdle  mere,  quickly 
drying  her  eyes;  “  she  ought  to  have  had  that  an  hour 
ago.  Go  and  get  some  water  from  the  well,  Heinrich, 
while  I  mix  some  in  a  cup.” 

Heinrich  reached  her  a  cup  and  spoon  from  a  shelf, 
and  passed  out  as  quietly  as  he  had  come  in.  He  was 
a  powerfully-built  man,  with  a  great  head,  set  rather 
clumsily  on  square,  upright  shoulders ;  there  was  a 
gentle  dignity  in  his  manner,  and  a  good  resolute  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  deep  grey  eyes.  One  felt  he  was  the  repose¬ 
ful  element  in  that  little  household.  The  women  had 
taken  the  part  of  requisitioning  the  enemy,  and  making 
full  use  of  his  kindly  helpfulness,  while  he,  the  strong 
one,  was  being  bullied,  because  of  his  strength,  by  the 
weak  ones. 

“  Do  you  not  think  there  is  danger  ?”  whispered  h 
belle  mere,  as  she  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  “  having 
that  great  Prussian  in  the  house,  with  Marie  so  young  ?” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  I  asked,  astonished. 

“  I  don’t  say  that  he  is  not  all  that  is  convenable,  and 
Marie  is  entirely  engrossed  with  her  baby  ;  mais  apr'es  ‘i 
How  long  is  it  to  last  ?  I  ask  myself.  When  are  these 
Germans  to  be  sent  away  ?  Marie  is  a  good  woman, 
and  he  a  good  man,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  our 
enemy.  He  has,  too,  such  a  way  of  doing  things  for 
me  before  I  ask  him,  seeming  to  divine  all  we  want.  My 
Jacques  was  always  willing,  but  not  forethoughtful  as 
this  one  is.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  Marie’s 
conduct:  she  scolds  him,  and  he  never  answers  her 
back;  and  she  sends  him  about,  and  he  always  goes. 
Mais  apres  ?  In  my  days  it  was  an  impossible  thing 
for  a  young  man  and  woman  to  live  together  without 
falling  in  love,  but  the  young  are  more  reasonable  now 
— at  least,  Marie,  I  know,  is  reasonable ;  she  and 
Jacques  were  very  different  from  me  and  my  man. 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  that  I  should  grow  to 
be  an  old  woman,  living  on  all  alone  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  need  anticipate  anything,”  I  said  ; 
“  Marie’s  baby  is  her  great  interest.” 

“  If  only  he  were  like  the  rest  of  them,  cruel  and 
exacting,  I  should  feel  easier,  and  could  complain,”  she 
muttered  to  herself  as  she  re-entered  the  cottage. 

On  the  following  day  I  journeyed  to  a  neighbouring 
town,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  ambulance  in  which  I  had 
nursed  during  the  troubled  times  that  followed  the 
capitulation  of  Sedan,  and  I  almost  forgot  Marie’s  little 
household  in  the  interest  of  renewing  old  acquaintances. 
As  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  well-known  sombre- 
looking  house,  a  young  man  hobbled  up  to  me,  and, 
seizing  my  hand,  shook  it  heartily. 

“  Don’t  you  know  me  ?”  he  asked.  “  I  am  the  one 
out  of  the  five  amputated  that  survived  in  that  crowded 
little  room.  Look  here ;  what  a  splendid  support  I 
have  got !”  He  went  on  displaying  a  clean  wooden 
stump  strapped  on  to  his  shattered  limb.  “  And  this, 
too,”  pointing  to  a  decoration  on  his  breast.  “Yes,  I 
can  hold  up  my  head  proudly  among  all  these  Prussian 
dogs,  for  I  fought  wildly  for  France ;  but  to  what  use 
is  it  ?  What  has  come  of  it  ?  We  are  betrayed,  first 
by  our  Emperor,  then  by  our  generals  ;  and  even  our 
women  cringe  and  snigger  to  these  loafing  barbarians. 
Few  Frenchmen  can,  like  me,  hold  up  their  heads,  and 


feel  satisfied  they  have  done  their  utmost  for  their 
country.” 

And  off  stumped  my  quondam  patient,  followed  by  a 
little  troop  of  gamin  admirers. 

“  The  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,”  thought  I, 
as  I  watched  the  poor  maimed  lad  limping  about  so  gaily. 

I  found  things  in  a  progressive  state  inside  the  walls. 
The  French  came  up  to  me,  voluble  and  hearty, 
recognising  in  me  a  friend  whose  pocket  might  possibly 
be  filled  with  tobacco  and  cigars,  if  not  the  bearer  of 
important  news  from  the  outer  world.  The  Germans 
were  silently  dignified,  and  gloomily  hopeless  about  rheir 
own  recovery. 

“  Could  1  write  a  brief  poem  to  a  distant  lady-love  ?" 

“  No.” 

“Well,  would  I  ask  the  doctor  to  prevail  u})on  the 
cook  to  make  some  stronger  soup 

“  Yes,  I  would  do  that.” 

“  Had  I  by  chance  a  cold  sausage  in  my  pocket  ?’ 

“  No ;  could  I  do  anything  else  ?”  I  inquired. 

“  Yes,  madame  might  make  some.” 

Some  weeks  after  my  return  home  from  my  visit  I 
went  again  to  see  Marie.  I  had  heard  she  had  been 
getting  on  well,  and  I  found  her  up,  and  much  better, 
with  a  new  and  brighter  expression  on  her  face.  Her 
mother  had  just  been  discussing  the  advisability  of 
retiring  to  bed  ;  she  had  tired  of  her  coffee-roasting  and 
knitting,  and  the  afternoon  was  gloomy  and  cold.  I 
helped  the  tottering  old  woman  into  an  inner  room, 
where,  in  a  sort  of  berth  hollowed  into  the  wall,  sht- 
lay  down  and  soon  fell  asleep.  While  I  was  with  her 
the  German,  Heinrich,  came  in,  and  went  straight  up  to 
Marie. 

“  Why  don’t  you  tell  her.?  You  can  trust  her,  and 
she  might  help  us.” 

I  knew  he  meant  me. 

“  Speak,  Marie,”  he  went  on,  bending  over  her  his 
great  head,  with  the  strong,  short-cropped  hair.  He 
was  all-powerful :  Marie  would  have  done  anything  for 
him,  and  he  knew  it,  and  she  knew  that  he  knew  it ; 
and  yet  he  was  pleading  and  tender,  and  gentler  than 
she  was.  Her  eyes  had  fallen  under  his  gaze,  and  her 
lips  pressed  themselves  together  ;  she  had  struck 
pettishly  the  great  big  hand  that  inclosed  hers.  It  ir, 
only  the  strong  and  the  great  who  are  gentle  ;  it  is  the 
weak  who  strike  out  cruelly  and  recklessly  to  save 
themselves  from  falling.  I  came  out  from  the  inner 
room,  and  sat  down  in  the  old  mother’s  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire.  Heinrich  came  and  stood  before 
me,  erect  and  resolute. 

“  Madame,”  he  began,  “  I  love  this  Frenchworrian, 
Marie  of  Villefranche,  and  I  wish  to  marry  her  ;  but  if 
we  made  our  intentions  known  in  the  village,  either  she 
or  I  would  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people,  for  at  this 
moment  there  is  no  love  lost  between  the  despoiled  and 
the  despoilers.  In  loving  Marie  I  do  not  forget  my 
country,  nor  does  she  renounce  hers.  I  only  find  that 
love,  when  it  comes,  triumphs  over  all  other  feelings  and 
considerations.  Could  you  not  speak  to  the  cure  for  us, 
and  get  him  to  marry  us  privately  ?” 

“  But,”  I  interrupted,  “  surely  it  is  too  short  a  time 
since  the  death  of  Marie’s  husband  ?” 
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“  I  have  been  in  the  house  for  months,  and  have  to¬ 
day  received  marching  orders,”  he  put  in. 

“  And  he  has  been  everything  to  me,  and  done  everj’- 
thing  for  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer,”  added 
Marie,  in  her  low,  passionate  voice. 

Then  the  big  man  knelt  down,  and  kissed  and  stroked 
the  pale  hands  that  held  with  effort  her  baby’s  weight. 

On  my  way  home  that  evening  I  called  at  the  cures 
house.  I  gave  my  name,  and  he  came  shuffling  along 
the  little  garden  walk,  with  sabots  pulled  over  his  shoes, 
so  as  to  open  the  gate  to  me  himself.  We  bowed  and 
scraped  to  one  another,  and  remarked  on  the  depth  of 
the  snow  as  we  made  our  way  to  his  sanctum.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stood  a  writing-table  covered  with 
greasy-looking  volumes,  thin  letter-paper,  ink,  and  sand  ; 
there  was  an  open  fire-place  filled  with  ashes,  and  two 
logs  placed  ready  for  lighting.  The  cure  immediately 
stooped  down  and  lit  a  match,  though  I  protested,  and 
the  room  was  soon  lighted  with  the  sparkling  flames. 
On  the  mantelshelf  stood  small  dusty  images  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  Crucifixion,  balanced  by  a  pipe  and 
tobacco  pouch  ;  a  cupboard  happened  to  be  half  open, 
and  on  its  shelves  were  ranged  flasks  of  various  sauces 
and  spices,  and  mouldy  old  bottles  of  sealed  wines.  He 
motioned  me  to  a  chair,  and  drew  a  little  mat  in  front 
of  it  for  my  feet ;  and  with  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand, 
and  his  head  meekly  bowed  down,  he  listened  to  mv 
tale.  It  was  a  difficult  story  to  tell,  and  I  stuttered  and 
stammered  over  it ;  but  the  priest  was  all  attention. 

“That  is  all  very  right,”  he  said,  in  a  reassuring  way ; 
“  there  are  much  more  complicated  cases  than  that  in 
the  village.  And  so  you  think  they  should  marry  he 
went  on,  lifting  his  sleepy  eyes  to  mine. 

“Yes,  indeed  I  do  ;  and  any  little  expense  Marie  may 
incur  I  shall  most  gladly - ” 

“  Of  course  I  understand,”  he  interrupted,  waving 
his  hand  in  a  deprecating  way.  “  Poor  Jacques  !  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but,  as  he  said,  that  did 
not  prevent  him  from  serving  his  country.  Well,  we 
will  try  and  arrange  matters  in  a  quiet  way  some  time 
soon,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Marie  and  this  German 
must  keep  quiet  and  bide  their  time.” 

And  then  I  rose,  and  he,  bowing  low,  put  on  his 
sabots  again,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  garden  gate. 

On  the  following  day  I  called  again  at  Marie’s  cottage. 
She  expected  me,  and  had  put  the  little  coffee-pot  on 
the  stove,  and  had  sent  Heinrich  out  to  get  some  new 
bread,  talking  of  everything  but  the  one  subject  nearest 
to  her  heart.  She  was  looking  charming,  and  was 
making  a  great  effort  to  be  energetic.  I  was  being 
warmed  by  her  hot  coffee,  and  we  were  waiting  for 
Heinrich  and  the  bread,  when  a  great  gust  of  cold  wind 
swept  through  the  narrow  passage.  Marie  was  holding 
a  saucepan  over  the  fire  ;  the  pan  shook  and  trembled, 
and  I  feared  for  the  fate  of  the  milk,  as  Marie  turned 
her  eyes,  so  full  of  lustrous  light,  to  the  door.  I  was 
feeling  a  little  shut  out,  and  aggrieved  about  the  probable 
loss  of  the  milk  destined  for  my  cup,  as  I  noticed  Marie’s 
distraction,  when — thud  thud  came  along  the  passage, 
and  thud  thud  echoed  through  the  room.  As  I  looked 
at  her  I  saw  that  suddenly  the  love-lit  eyes  waned  and 
paled,  and  from  her  clinched  white  lips  came  an  agonised 
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shriek.  She  staggered  forward,  and  fell  into  her  hus¬ 
band’s  arms. 

“  Marie,  mignonne,  e’est  moi,  regardes  ton  Jacques,” 
and  he  tried  to  lift  up  the  blanched  face  to  his.  “  Ah  ! 
it  was  you  who  saved  me,”  he  went  on,  turning  and 
recognising  me.  “  How  much  I  owe  to  you  !  Figure 
to  yourself,  my  Marie  ;  a  party  of  five  were  brought 
from  the  field  ;  all  had  to  undergo  amputation,  and  I 
alone  survived  the  surgeon’s  knife.  I  thought  it  was  all 
up  with  me  when  I  fell  pierced  by  two  balls,  and  with 
those  riderless  horses  careering  over  me,  and  knew 
nothing  more  until  I  woke  to  find  myself  in  an  ambu¬ 
lance  without  my  leg  ;  and  now  I  walk  with  my  head  as 
high  as  any  of  those  scelerats  de  Prussiens." 

I  looked  round,  bewildered,  and  saw  Heinrich  in  the 
doorway.  He  stood  like  one  petrified,  holding  the 
loaf  of  bread  listlessly  in  his  hand.  His  face  and  form 
seemed  to  shrink,  and  all  strength  appeared  to  have  left 
him.  He  gave  one  despairing  look  at  the  bent  head 
crowned  with  its  glistening  braids  bf  black  hair,  and 
silently  quitted  the  room. 

I  laid  Marie  upon  her  bed,  and  watched  beside  it  for 
many  miserable  hours,  while  she  passed  out  of  one 
fainting  fit  into  another.  It  was  a  totally  different  home¬ 
coming  to  what  poor  Jacques  had  anticipated ;  he  had 
meant  it  to  be  a  triumphal  entry — an  unexpected,  un¬ 
alloyed  pleasure ;  instead  of  which  it  had  only  been  a 
scene  of  consternation  and  distress.  He  found,  how¬ 
ever,  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  his  neighbours,  who, 
when  Marie  got  better,  came  flocking  in  to  express 
their  congratulations. 

I  returned  home  that  evening  with  a  very  heavy  heart ; 
on  the  road  I  met  Heinrich. 

“  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  other  quarters  inside  the 
town,”  he  said  to  me  as  I  came  up  to  him. 

We  walked  together  side  by  side,  sadly  and  silently, 
A  party  of  Prussian  officers  came  riding  joyously  along 
the  road  ;  they  were  returning  from  scouring  the  country, 
on  the  pretence  of  an  alarm  from  francs-tireurs.  All 
were  noisy,  ruddy,  and  full  of  life :  they  looked  cu¬ 
riously  at  my  companion  as  he  returned  their  military 
salute.  Why  should  a  conquering  German  look  so 
downcast  ?  they  seemed  to  say.  A  little  further  on 
came  rattling  at  full  speed  the  field-post,  bristling  with 
soldiers  and  bayonets,  each  cart  driven  by  a  sullen, 
scared-looking  French  peasant.  As  we  passed  them 
the  men  called  out  friendly  greetings  to  Heinrich,  but 
he  did  not  raise  his  bent  head,  as  with  long,  absent 
strides  he  waded  through  the  snow.  As  we  passed 
through  the  gates  leading  into  the  town,  with  all  the 
bustle  and  confusion  round  us,  he  began  abruptly  to 
talk  aloud  his  inmost  thoughts. 

“  And  how  my  mother  will  grieve  for  me !”  he  said, 
“  I  have  written  to  her  from  time  to  time,  telling  her 
about  my  love  for  Marie,  and  she  has  so  well  under¬ 
stood  :  she  has  all  a  man’s  chivalry  for  women.  At 
first  she  wrote,  ‘  Do  not  give  your  heart  to  a  French¬ 
woman,  my  son,’  but  in  her  last  letter  she  said,  ‘  When 
the  war  is  over,  and  if  your  life  is  spared,  bring  Marie, 
with  her  babe  and  the  two  old  women,  to  our  valley  of 
the  Wisperthal ;  the  house  is  roomy,  and  with  us  there 
will  be  peace  and  plenty,  and  we  shall  together  forget 
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all  that  has  been.’  And  now,”  he  went  on,  flinging  up 
his  arms,  “  it  is  all  like  some  wild  dream  that  is  past. 
You  are  tired,”  he  said,  looking  down  at  me  with  his 
kindly  penetrating  eyes,  “  but  you  will  sleep  to-night 

and  get  rest,  while  I — I -  My  life  now  will  be  one 

long,  restless  night,  when  waking  I  find  her  not.” 

“  You  are  a  soldier ;  you  can  fight,”  I  said,  feeling 
more  pity  for  Marie. 

“  Yes,  I  can  do  that,”  he  said,  laughing  hoarsely. 

Some  days  afterwards  I  was  in  the  doorway  of  a  house 
opposite  to  that  of  Jacques,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  little  crowd  collected  round  his  open 
door. 

Two  Uhlans  had  come  riding  down  the  street,  and 
stopped  to  join  Heinrich,  who  was  mounting  his  horse 
and  bidding  farewell  to  his  hosts.  Jacques  held  out  his 
hand  and  gave  Heinrich  a  kindly  shake,  for  the  wounded 
Frenchman  could  afford  to  be  polite  to  his  enemy  ;  the 
old  mother  had  come  tottering  into  the  light,  and  while 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  was  giving  a  long, 
earnest  look  at  the  departing  guest.  The  bustling  little 
mothcr-in-law  was  calling  out  her  last  farewell  to  Hein¬ 
rich,  who,  though  he  was  one  of  the  detested  invaders, 
had  proved  himself  a  helpful  and  kindly  inmate.  Marie 
was  standing  with  her  baby  in  her  arms  at  an  upper 
window  ;  she  was  full  in  the  light,  not  partly  hidden, 
as  a  girl  might  be,  looking  her  last  on  the  man  she 
loves.  She  was  gazing  down,  with  her  Madonna  face 
full  of  a  high  purpose  and  a  calm  serenity  ;  the  war 
with  her  had  been  sharp  and  fierce,  but  the  struggle 
was  over,  and  she  had  accepted  her  fate  as  God  had 
willed  it.  She  had  come  forward  into  the  window  to 
bring  peace  and  encouragement  to  Heinrich. 

There  was  a  divine  tranquillity  about  her  whole 
bearing  that  struck  him  as  he  glanced  up,  with  a  sad, 
disturbed  face,  into  the  calm  above  him ;  he  looked 
again,  long  and  earnestly,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great 
grief  seemed  to  pass  away,  and  the  drawn,  hollow  lines 
about  his  face  softened  into  repose.  She,  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  despair,  had  taught  him  that  hard  life- 
lesson,  “  que  la  liber te  est  I obeissance  voloutalre."  We  are 
not  sent  into  the  world  to  rest  in  the  haven  of  a  great 
love,  to  seek  and  win  our  individual  happiness  ;  love 
comes,  as  spring  comes,  to  renew  all  life,  to  cover  the 
hard,  cold  earth  with  softness  and  sweetness,  to  bring 
the  tender  buds  to  blossoming  perfection,  to  fill  the 
clear  air  with  fragrance  and  light.  What  if  the  spring 
passes  ? — is  there  not  the  long  summer  of  twilight  and 
peace  ?  Marie  had  loved,  and  her  love  had  made  her 
stronger  and  better  she  had  suffered,  and  the  suffering 
had  raised  and  purified  her  whole  nature ;  she  was 
going  to  “  live  the  life,”  not  as  she  had  planned  it  for 
herself,  but  as  fate  had  decreed  it.  The  beauty  of  re¬ 
nunciation  shone  out  of  her  clear  eyes,  and  in  the  majesty 
of  her  figure  there  breathed  the  restful  calm  that  follows 
upon  the  tumult  of  a  storm  subdued. 

“  They  are  not  men  ;  they  are  machines  !”  exclaimed 
a  young  girl,  scornfully,  as  she  moved  away  from  the 
little  group  at  the  door. 

She  had  threaded  a  red  ribbon  through  her  ebon  hair, 
and  had  lifted  up  her  bright  eyes  laughingly  to  look 
into  Heinrich’s  face.  He  was  adjusting  his  long,  glit¬ 


tering  lance  in  the  stirrup  at  the  time,  and  had  either 
not  noticed  her  glance  or  had  gazed  at  her  vacantly 
with  his  dim,  grief-full  eyes. 

I  stood  and  looked  after  the  three  figures,  sitting 
square  and  upright  on  their  powerful  horses.  As  they 
passed  out  from  the  village  street  on  to  the  straight 
highway,  bordered  with  stately  trees,  whose  frozen 
branches,  entwining  with  one  another,  formed  a  trellised 
arch  in  long  perspective,  one  heard  the  clank  of  the 
horses’  hoofs  far  up  the  road.  The  scene,  as  I  saw  it, 
with  the  shadows  of  evening  softening  all  harsh  out¬ 
lines,  seemed  like  some  dream-picture,  bathed  in  the 
rose  and  amber  light  of  a  waning  sun.  There  was  no 
joyous  rippling  sound  of  running  water  ;  all  the  foun¬ 
tains  were  frozen  dumb  ;  thin  clouds  of  vapoury  mist 
wreathed  slowly  up  in  the  air  from  above  the  rough- 
hewn  crosses  that  bordered  the  road-side,  marking  the 
resting-place  of  those  killed  fighting  for  their  fatherland. 
Heinrich  turned  to  give  one  last  look,  and  then  the 
three  horsemen  passed  out  of  sight. 

Jacques  crossed  the  street,  and  caught  sight  of  Marie 
at  the  window.  She  smiled,  and  held  up  the  laughing 
baby.  Jacques’  face  became  radiant,  as  he  stood  leaning 
on  his  crutches,  watching  the  mother  and  child,  and 
then  limped  quickly  back  again  into  the  house.  Then 
Marie  leaned  out  for  a  moment,  her  whole  face  involun¬ 
tarily  changing  as  she  looked  for  the  last  time  into  the 
misty  distance,  beginning,  perhaps,  to  realise  with  some¬ 
thing  like  despair  the  level  dulness  of  her  future  daily 
life.  It  was  a  passionate  farewell — a  helpless,  wistful 
gaze  :  she  was  young  and  eager,  with  throbbing  pulses 
and  an  aching  heart,  that  revolted  against  the  woman’s 
relentless  will.  The  child  looked  up  into  the  altered 
face,  its  gleeful  crowing  changed  to  a  little  weak,  scared 
cry.  Marie  started  back,  and,  bending  her  head  low 
over  her  baby,  hushed  its  wailing  sobs.  And  in  the 
fading  light  I  saw  the  indistinct  outlines  of  Jacques’ 
good-humoured,  meaningless  face :  he  put  his  hand 
lightly  on  Marie’s  shoulder,  and  drew  her  into  the 
room  :  he  shut  the  window,  and  began  to  trim  the 
evening  lamp  with  his  deft  hands.  And  from  behind 
the  lamp  I  saw  Marie’s  grand  figure  passing  to  and  fro, 
as  she  hushed  her  child  to  sleep :  there  was  silence  in 
the  room,  and  in  the  blessed  stillness  I  knew  that  she 
would  gain  strength  and  calm — that  peaceful  calm  that 
steals  its  way  into  a  woman’s  soul  when  she  holds  in 
her  firm  arms  the  sacred  burden  of  a  sleeping  child. 

When  the  snow  had  melted,  and  the  tender  blades  of 
grass  had  sprung  out  from  the  brown  mould  in  the 
fields  and  hedges,  and  small  buds  had  dotted  the  slender 
shoots  of  the  trees,  I  went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  villagers 
of  Villefranche.  It  may  be  in  the  coming  years  I  shall 
see  them  again,  in  times  of  peace  and  plenty,  when  war 
is  no  longer  devastating  the  rich  gardens  of  the  Ardennes, 
and  fever  and  famine  are  passed  away  as  a  tale  that 
is  told.  But  never  can  I  forget  France  as  she  appeared 
to  me  then,  “  beautiful  amid  her  woes,”  her  proud 
spirit  unbroken,  her  faith  in  Her  old  prestige  unshaken, 
her  children  silently  suffering  in  her  cause ;  how  bright, 
how  patient,  how  proudly  uncomplaining  they  were ! 
how  soft,  how  winning,  how  warm-hearted !  what 
quick  sensibilities,  what  flashes  of  keen  humour,  what 
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dignity  and  grace  !  Are  the  French  indeed  so  callous 
and  frivolous  ? — these  earnest,  devoted  husbands,  these 
tender,  helpful  wives,  supporting  with  their  united,  un¬ 
wearied  efforts  large  families  of  bright-eyed  children  ? 
What  a  rich  study  were  the  faces  of  the  old  men  and 
women !  Life  had  not  slipped  idly  past  them ;  their 
old  age  was  stored  with  rich  memories.  We  wept  for 
their  sufferings,  but  no  tears  came  from  their  eyes  ;  they 
suffered  in  silence,  waiting  and  hoping  it  was  but  a 
black  cloud  passing  over  the  blue  breadth  of  their  sky ; 
it  would  break  and  disperse,  and  France  would  appear 
from  behind  it  brighter,  greater,  more  glorious  than 
before.  So  thought  the  simple  peasants  as  they  faced 
starvation  in  their  ruined  homes. 

I  found  Marie’s  old  mother  sitting  spinning  outside 
the  door,  in  the  checkered  sunlight. 

“  And  so  you  are  going,  and  Heinrich  is  gone  ; 
nothing  is  left — c'est  la  guerre,  cest  la  guerre.” 

Within,  Jacques  was  seated  at  a  tJible,  having  a 
writing  lesson  ;  Marie  stood  at  his  elbow,  guiding  his 
pen. 

“  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,”  said  Jacques,  as  he 
rose  to  give  me  his  chair.  “  I  ought  to  know  how  to 
write.  I  ought  to  have  written  to  Marie  when  I  was 
.away.  She  has  told  me  all.  I  do  not  blame  her  ;  the 
fault  was  mine.” 

I  put  into  his  hand  a  letter  that  I  had  just  received 


from  an  unknown  correspondent,  announcing  the  death 
of  Heinrich,  who  had  been  shot  at  Orleans.  When  he 
was  dying  he  asked  his  doctor  to  write  me  a  few  lines. 

“  He  wishes  you  to  know  that  he  is  at  rest,  NLirie, 
and  that  his  last  prayer  was  for  happiness  for  you  and 
Jacques.” 

Marie  wept  as  she  read  the  letter.  Jacques  drew 
her  close  to  him,  and  sheltered  the  tear-stained  face. 

“  Marie,”  he  said,  gently,  “  I  suffer  such  pain,  such 
constant,  gnawing  pain,  that  I  sometimes  wish  I,  too, 
had  been  killed  outright.” 

Marie  quickly  raised  her  head  ;  the  hot  tears  ceased 
to  flow. 

“  No,  dear  Jacques  ;  no,  it  is  much  better  as  it  is.’ 

She  supported  him  to  a  couch,  and,  sitting  down 
beside  hin  ,  held  his  thin  suffering  hand  in  hers. 

“  When  you  touch  me,  Marie,  the  pain  seems  to 
pass  away  from  me  !” 

“lam  so  glad !”  she  whispered,  bending  over  him 
her  wistful,  smiling  face. 

I  went  out  softly,  I  bade  them  no  farewell ;  but  as  I 
left,  I,  too,  like  Heinrich,  prayed  that  Marie  and  Jacques 
might  be  happy,  with  such  happiness  as  God  gives  to 
those  who  do  not  question  or  struggle  against  destiny, 
but  work  and  wait,  earning  that  long  rest  which  is  the 
end  of  life. 

M.  E.  B. 


ONE-PART  DRAMAS. 


There  is  always  a  period  when  a  certain  mania 
exists  for  a  particular  style. of  writing  in  dramatic 
literature  ;  each  particular  style  being,  moreover,  gene¬ 
rally  appropriated  to  a -certain  theatre.  Thus  a  little 
while  ago,  in  entering  a  handsome,  well-appointed 
building  in  Oxford-street,  you  were  sure  of  having 
your  nerves  strung  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  physical 
endurance  by  some  horrid  disaster  either  by  fire  or 
steam.  Another  and  most  delightful  little  theatre  has 
been  for  many  years  'considered  as  almost  exclusively 
the  legitimate  arena  for  sterling  and  brilliant  pieces  of  a 
certain  school  and  stamp,  which  have  come  to  be 
denominated  as  a  Haymarket  comedy.  This  specialite 
h.as  only  been  broken  in  upon  by  an  innovation 
occasioned  by  the  writing  and  production  of  what  we 
must  classify  as  “  one-part  dramas.”  If  anything  could 
recommend  this  style  of  piece,  and  disarm  even  the 
slightest  adverse  criticism,  it  would  be  the  inimitable 
talent  and  artistic  excellence  of  the  clever  and  gentle¬ 
manly  actor  who  forms  the  centre  figure  ;  but  with  the 
profoundest  respect  and  highest  admiration  for  Mr. 
.Sothern’s  unique  talent,  we  think  a  long  continuance  in 
this  track  so  undesirable  in  itself,  and  likely  to  produce 
such  a  deteriorating  eflcct  on  the  literature  of  the  stage, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  its  defects  in 
a  truthful,  but  far  from  unfriendly,  spirit.  Let  us  take 
as  an  example  the  last  piece  of  this  kind  produced,  and 
which  had  a  run  of  nearly  a  hundred  nights,  on  every 


one  of  which  the  gay  and  cosy  theatre  was  crowded 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  No  one  could  witness  The 
English  Gentleman,  or  the  Squire's  Last  Shilling,  without 
being  delighted  with  the  inimiuble  acting  of  all,  without 
exception,  of  the  members  of  this  well-trained  and 
artistic  corps  of  comedians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  life¬ 
like  and  natural  impersonation,  perfect  in  its  ease  and 
finish  as  are  all  this  gentleman’s  portraitures — an  air  of 
vraisemblance  which  spread  itself  over  the  entire  per¬ 
formance  and  mise-en-scene  was,  perhaps,  a  large 
ingredient  in  the  thorough  sense  of  enjoyment  you 
experienced,  which,  strange  to  say,  partook  even  more 
of  a  physical  than  an  intellectual  character  ;  for,  on 
analysing  these  latter  feelings,  you  could  not  demy  the 
want  of  something,  a  deficiency  somewhere,  and  by 
degrees,  on  analysing  the  piece  you  had  passed  a  whole 
evening  witnessing,  you  were  forced,  inalgre  vous,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  singularly  neat  in 
construction,  faulty  in  incidents,  and  full  of  the  most 
glaring  incongruities.  The  more  wonderful  still,  you 
will  say,  this  actor’s  power  to  charm  and  delight  amid 
such  drawbacks,  a  position  we  do  not  gainsay,  only  we 
would  point  out  the  faults  in  the  background  of  the 
picture  in  which  he  is  the  prominent  figure. 

In  performing  the  ungrateful  task  of  analysing  a 
piece  which  has  run  successfully  the  gauntlet  of  public 
favour,  and  scanning  its  defects,  we  must  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Take  the  scene  of  the  prologue  in  the 
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lodging  of  the  miser,  Jabez  Grindrod.  What  can  be 
more  opposed  to  nature  and  experience  in  a  comedy- 
drama,  supposed  to  depict  the  manners  of  the  day,  than 
this  old  man  forcing  his  pretty  daughter  to  execute  a 
continuous  succession  of  forgeries,  till  her  eyesight  is 
nearly  gone  and  her  health  worn  out  by  the  caligraphic 
drudgery,  for  why  or  what  purpose  we  are  not  informed 
till  the  appearance  of  “  the  unjust  steward,”  who  by  her 
father’s  agency  gets  her  to  concoct  a  forged  will,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  that  of  the  uncle  of  Charles  Chuckles, 
“  the  English  gentleman,”  who,  the  moment  he  is 
favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  nefarious  document,  quietly 
resigns  possession  of  the  estate  on  which  he  had  been 
reared  from  a  boy,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
walks  otF  to  seek  his  fortune  wherever  it  may  lay  ?  Of 
course  Mr.  Sothern  depicts  the  cool  self-possession  of 
the  disinherited  gentleman  as  he  alone  can,  and  we  are 
beguiled  into  admiring  the  “  situation  ”  in  spite  of  our 
better  judgment.  Roderick  Gresham,  the  now  “  right¬ 
ful  heir,”  who  will  scarcely  give  his  hand  at  parting  to 
the  dispossessed  cousin,  on  whose  open-handed  bounty 
he  has  been  living,  is  a  libel  on  human  nature,  as  Lady 
Logwood,  who  openly  throws  her  pretty  daughter  at 
the  head  of  first  one  of  the  cousins  and  then  the  other, 
according  as  their  social  position  vibrates  in  the  balance, 
is  a  coarse  caricature  of  a  matchmaking  mamma — only 
Mrs.  Chippendale  is  so  excruciatingly  droll  with  her 
contemptuous  treatment  of  her  h’s,  which,  as  she  says,  if 
she  “  drops  in  one  place”  she  “  picks  ’em  up  in  another,” 
that  we  forget  for  the  nonce  to  feel  how  shocking  is 
the  bare  idea  of  such  a  mother  among  womankind.  To 
push  our  probing-knife  still  further — 

“  As  skilful  surgeons  cut  beyond  tlio  wound 
To  luake  the  cure  complete” 

— when  we  next  meet  the  squire  in  a  wretched  lodging, 
which,  by  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  peculiar  to 
farces  and  melodramas,  adjoins  that  of  the  miser,  where 
his  ruin  has  been  planned  and  the  deed  to  work  it  exe¬ 
cuted,  he,  a  gentleman,  if  not  a  very  bright  one,  with  all 
a  gentleman’s  tastes  and  habits,  has  had  recourse  to  cab¬ 
driving,  but  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  even  this  lowly 
calling  on  account  of  a  tendency  to  drive  over  everybody — 
this  from  a  country  squire  devoted  from  a  boy  to  rural 
pursuits  !  Polly  Greville,  the  pretty  daughter  of  one  of 
his  tenants,  who  is  in  love  with  him,  has  traced  him  to 
London,  where  she  arrives — how  we  cannot  say — but 
as  spick  and  span  as  if  she  had  just  entered  from  her 
dressing-room,  as  in  truth  she  has.  Presently  arrives 
on  the  scene,  in  the  miser’s  room,  from  which  they  are 
only  separated  by  a  thin  partition,  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
He  comes  into  the  lion’s  den,  or  rather  into  that  of  the 
miser,  who  is  in  a  towering  rage  with  him  because,  never 
having  received  the  hoped-for  reward  of  his  own  crime, 


he  has  been  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  guilty 
accomplices,  and  lugging  with  him  at  great  toil  and  in¬ 
convenience  a  chest  filled  with  stolen  plate,  with  which 
he  is  decamping  to  that  treasure  of  dramatists,  America. 
Having  had  the  trouble  of  getting  the  heavy  box 
upstairs,  his  next  care  is  to'  get  it  down  again.  He 
meets,  of  course,  with  the  veritable  owner  of  the  stolen 
property  in  the  person  of  a  street  porter,  whom  he  goes 
out  to  seek,  so  as  to  leave  the  space  of  a  few  moments 
for  the  miser  to  force  open  the  lock  of  the  strong  box 
and  see  its  glittering  contents,  and  also  to  take  out  a 
racing  cup  and  glaringly  forget  to  replace  it,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  the  man  to  whom  it 
was  presented,  now  the  street  porter,  formerly  Charles 
Chuckles,  the  “  English  gentleman.”  Of  course  the  latter 
instantly  denounces  and  attacks  his  rascally  steward, 
who  in  a  bout  at  fisticuffs,  in  which  he  is  worsted,  lets 
fall  a  will  from  his  breast  pocket,  this  time  a  genuine 
one,  armed  with  which  the  owner  of  Raven  Hill  walks 
back  and  resumes  possession  of  his  estate  as  coolly  and 
with  as  little  fuss  as  he  had  quitted  it.  The  treacherous 
cousin  does  not,  however,  give  up  his  unlawfully- 
obtained  possessions  so  easily,  or  with  half  so  good  a 
grace.  But  he  is  soon  silenced — and  how  ?  By  the 
simple  confession  of  Rachel  Grindrod,  the  miser’s 
daughter,  who  makes  a  clean  breast  of  her  career  and 
doings  as  an  expert  forger,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
matter,  and  are  therefore  led  to  suppose  that  the  agents 
of  such  “  deeds  of  dreadful  note”  escape  scot-free  from 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes. 

In  thus  criticising  and  pointing  out  the  defects  of  a 
piece  of  recent  and  successful  production,  the  motive  by 
which  we  have  been  prompted  has  been  a  high  regard 
for  the  drama  and  its  exponents,  neither  of  which  are, 
we  think,  elevated  by  this  style  of  writing.  To  fit  an 
actor  of  celebrity  is  now-a-days  the  chief  aim  of  a 
dramatic  author,  but  because  the  garment  is  an  exquisite 
fit,  must  it  therefore  be  made  of  poor  and  shabby 
material,  and  utterly  and  solely  dependent  on  the  merit 
of  the  actor  who  invests  himself  with  it,  and  this  on  a 
stage  where  the  brilliant  plot  and  sparkling  dialogue  of 
Sheridan  and  Colman  have  flashed  like  diamonds  of  the 
purest  water  and  choicest  setting  i  The  English  public, 
faithful  ever  to  those  who  have  once  delighted  them 
by  their  genius,  will  appreciate  them  none  the  less 
because  other  requisites  in  a  play  besides  their  mere 
character,  such  as  probability  of  plot  and  incident,  are 
kept  in  view  and  both  authors  and  managers  may  rest 
assured  that  in  order  to  set  off  a  favourite  actor’s  powers 
to  the  utmost,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  embody 
them  in  the  sort  of  production  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
and  to  which  we  have  affixed  the  designation  of  a  “  one- 
part  drama.” 
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MR.  EDWARD  SOTHERN. 


IT  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  ordinary  mortal 
to  raise  so  great  a  name  on  so  slight  a  foundation  as 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Sothern  in  the  case  of  the  fop¬ 
pish  nobleman  who,  under  the  title  of  “  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary,”  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  “  facts”  of  the 
age  —  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  because 
when  Our  Anwrican  Cousin  was  originally  produced  on 
the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  the  part  merely  came  under 
the  general  business  known  as  that  of  walking  gentleman ; 
but  it  was  left  for  its  present  world-renowned  delineator, 
by  mingling  with  the  ordinary  half-caricature  sketch  of 
a  stage  dandy  some  highly  original  and  artistic  touches, 
the  whole  blended  with  a  certain  tinge  of  aristocratic 
dignity,  to  render  the  impersonation  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  this  “  or  any  other”  day. 

An  Englishman  by  birth,  his  Lancashire  accent  being 
plainly  discernible,  this  clever  and  highly  original  actor 
considers  America  as  his  dramatic  birthplace,  for  it  was 
when  in  New  York,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  journey, 
that  he  first  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  seriously  to 
the  stage  ;  but  for  this  profession  he  was  not  then  con¬ 
sidered  particularly  adapted.  That  insipid  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  a  stage  lover  (next  to  the  low  comedian  the  butt 
of  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  persona,  but  without  his  op¬ 
portunities  for  eliciting  laughter  and  applause),  and 
“  general  utility”  were  his  principal  “  lines,”  and  even 
for  his  fulfilment  of  these  he  had  often  to  encounter 
the  sharp  rebukes  of  an  irascible  stage-manager,  with 
threats  of  dismissal,  the  latter  more  than  once  carried 
into  effect.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  con¬ 
tinually  being  before  the  public  in  a  round  of  insig¬ 
nificant  parts  that  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  that  perfect 
ease  and  freedom  of  manner  for  which  his  impersona¬ 
tions  are  so  remarkable,  and  which  imparts  such  a  natu¬ 
ralness  and  charm  to  his  acting.  On  the  stage  he  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  of  a  polished  gentleman  who  merely  passes 
from  his  own  drawing-room  circle  to  entertain  his  guests 
in  a  more  extended  sphere.  Mr.  Sothern’s  style  is 
somewhat  cold,  and  he  is  not  particularly  happy  in  the 
display  of  passionate  emotion  ;  when  such  situations  do, 
though  rarely,  occur  in  his  pieces,  he  rather  conveys 
the  idea  that  he  is  sneering  at  himself :  hence  his  Claude 
Melnotte  was  a  comparative  failure.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  can  do  little  bits  of  serious  flirtation  as  no 
other  actor  can — perhaps  with  the  exception  of  Charles 
Mathews.  Witness  his  capital  bit  of  acting  at  the 
pianoforte  in  the  drama  of  Home,  so  life-like  that,  as  we 
once  heard  a  young  lady  say,  it  “  ivas  the  very  thing 
itself" — as  no  doubt  it  was. 

Sothern’s  admirable  gentlemanlike  and  elegant  cos¬ 
tuming —  and  chiefly  of  modern  parts,  too,  requiring 
more  care  than  the  “  romantic,”  if  a  gentleman  is  to  look 
like  one  on  the  stage,  and  not  like  a  shopboy  or  hair¬ 
dresser’s  assistant — is  a  thing  of  itself.  Even  in  the  in¬ 
tensely  droll  Lord  Dundreary,  including  the  all-familiar 
wig  and  whiskers,  there  is  nothing  grotesque  or  out¬ 
rageous  ;  the  absurdities,  ludicrous  in  the  extreme  and 


provocative  of  laughter  to  an  almost  painful  degree,  have 
yet  nothing  in  them  extravagant  or  even  partaking  of  the 
character  of  farce,  before  which  the  line  was  always 
strictly  drawn — a  task  of  no  common  difficulty. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  on  this  performance,  to 
which  the  term  “  extraordinary”  may  with  perfect  Justice 
be  applied,  as  there  are  few  people  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  who  have  not  had,  more  or  less,  the  opportunity 
of  judging  of  it  for  themselves  ;  and  many  there  are, 
doubtless,  who  can  testify  to  having  their  cares  relieved, 
at  least  for  a  time,  and  their  spirits  lightened  by  the 
eccentricities  and  “  muddlements” — we  must  coin  a  word 
for  the  occasion — of  Lord  Dundreary. 

The  statistics  of  the  performance  of  this  character 
form  a  valuable  and  unparalleled  feature  in  dramatic 
annals.  It  was  in  the  November  of  1861  that  Lord 
Dundreary  and  the  London  public  first  became  “  mutual 
friends.”  The  first  performance  of  Our  American 
Cousin,  in  which  the  whimsical  nobleman  plays  so  pro¬ 
minent  and  amusing  a  part,  met  with  a  very  favour¬ 
able  reception  from  the  audience  assembled  on  the 
occasion  in  the  bright  and  cheerful  little  Haymarkct 
Theatre,  but  the  character  is  one  that  requires  familiar 
acquaintance  to  be  able  to  appreciate  those  little  delicate 
touches  and  infinite  nothings,  as  it  were,  though  the 
reading  of  the  famous  letter  with  its  triple  postscript, 
each  one  more  ludicrous  than  the  last,  received  on  the 
first  night  the  unprecedented  tribute  of  a  triple  encore, 
and  before  long,  Lord  Dundreary,  with  his  wig  and 
whiskers,  his  eyeglass,  his  lisp,  and  his  “  constitutional  ’’ 
hop,  not  to  mention  his  irresistible  “  conundrums,” 
were  the  town  talk,  and  the  word  has  now  passed  into 
a  proverb  and  become  adopted  into  the  dictionary. 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  times  has  the  clever  illus¬ 
trator  of  this  character  represented  it  in  London  and 
the  principal  towns  in  the  provinces,  and  although  we 
are  not  exactly  of  the  opinion  of  the  learned  author  ot 
Hudibras,  that 

“  The  worth  of  anythin,!? 

Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring,” 

Still  it  does  not  detract  from  its  value  to  know  that  the 
assumption  of  this  single  part  alone  during  the  past  ten 
years  brought  its  impersonator  over  ;^40,ooo. 

Lord  Dundreary — we  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Sothern — 
has  bid  farewell  to  the  British  public  till  next  year.  He 
has  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  earliest  dramatic  patrons  in 
New  York,  and,  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre  where  his 
first  stage  experiences  were  learnt  and  bought,  to  renew 
his  British  triumphs.  He  leaves  behind  him  in  this  country 
the  remembrance  of  many  pleasant  hours  enlivened  by 
his  versatile  and  original  genius,  and  in  particular  the 
members  of  one  admirable  charity,  designed  to  soothe 
the  declining  years  of  the  actor  whose  “  way  of  life  has 
fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,”  have  substantial 
reasons — the  profits  of  his  farewell  benefit — for  pre¬ 
serving  in  their  hearts  “  pleasant  memories”  of  Edward 
Sothern. 
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COMING  HOME. 


WITHIN  an  oriel  curve  she  sat. 

Sunshine  and  shadow  filled  the  room 
That  overlooked  a  flowery  slope 
Purple  and  red  with  summer  bloom. 
Through  the  half-opened  windows  crept 
A  fragrant  perfume-laden  breeze, 

Eraught  with  the  breath  of  garden  flowers. 
And  faint,  fresh  odours  of  the  seas. 

A  garden  space  of  flowering  ground 
With  slopes  of  grassy  verdure  crept 
Down  to  a  beach  of  shining  sand, 

Where  sunlit  waters  gently  slept. 

A  crescent  curve  of  emerald  hills. 

Where  fresh  sea-winds  blew  cool  alway. 
Girdled  a  nook  of  peaceful  sea. 

Where  fishing-boats  at  anchor  lay. 

Through  latticed  windows  quaint  and  old 
The  warm  June  sunlight  softly  falls. 
Throwing  bright  rings  upon  the  floor. 

And  quivering  prisms  on  the  walls. 

The  sunlight  nestles  at  her  feet 

'I'hat  coyly  peep  from  ’neath  her  gown. 
Steals  up  her  waist  her  throat  to  kiss, 
iVnd  paints  her  curls  a  golden-brown. 

Her  book  has  fallen  from  her  hand. 

And  on  her  lap  neglected  lies  ; 

The  drowsy  sunshine  of  the  place 

With  happy  dreams  hath  sealed  her  eyes. 
The  soft  sea-breezes  fan  her  cheek. 

And  gently  stir  her  hair  the  while. 

Her  lips,  half-opened  like  a  shell. 

Are  curled  into  a  peaceful  smile. 

She  dreams  she  sees  a  white-winged  ship 
Bending  before  a  whistling  gale. 

The  south  wind  rustles  through  her  shrouds, 
The  merry  south  wind  fills  her  sail. 

She  sees  the  vessel  rise  and  fall, 

She  hears  the  tackle  creak  and  strain, 

She  sees  the  surge  seethe  up  her  bows, 

And  drench  her  sails  with  flying  rain. 


Her  head  is  pointed  for  the  land, 

Ahd  one  leans  o’er  the  heaving  prow. 
The  colour  flushes  on  his  check. 

The  flying  surge-drops  wet  his  brow. 
He  walks  the  vessel’s  narrow  deck, 

And  watches  with  wide,  longing  eyes 
The  dim  coast-line,  a  cloud-like  bank, 
Against  the  purple  summer  skies. 

And  while  of  him  she  loveth  best 
She  dreams,  the  daylight  fades  away. 
The  sun  slips  down  behind  the  hills, 
I'lushing  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

And  where  yon  headland  grey  and  warm 
Is  rimmed  with  hazy  crimson  light, 

A  little  ship  is  rounding  in. 

Her  broad  sails  flashing  golden-white. 

Swiftly  she  glides  along  the  bay. 

Safe  now  from  winds  and  sudden  gales. 
Gently  the  broad-finned  anchor  drops. 

The  joyous  seamen  furl  the  sails. 

A  boat  is  lowered  o’er  her  side. 

One  takes  the  tiller  in  his  hand. 

The  cheery  seamen  ply  the  oars 

Till  the  keel  cleaves  the  soft  shore-sand. 

The  helmsman  leaps  upon  the  beach. 

And  with  bright  eyes  and  eager  feet 
Softly  he  climbs  the  grassy  slope. 

And  up  the  straggling  village  street. 
Along  the  gravel  walk  he  strides. 

And  through  the  window  open  wide. 
And  o’er  the  sleeping  girl  he  bends. 

And  stands  in  silence  at  her  side. 

■  He  gazes  on  her  peaceful  face 

With  glistening  eyes,  but  does  not  speak 
His  full  heart  makes  him  dumb,  but  now 
His  kiss  is  warm  upon  her  cheek. 

But  she  sleeps  on  and  dreams  that  he 
Is  coming  home,  and  ever  seems 
His  figure  standing  by  her  side — 

His  very  presence  moulds  her  dreams. 


In  his  brown  palm  he  takes  her  hand. 

Then  slowly  ope  her  eyes  of  blue, 

And  with  a  joyful  cry  she  wakes 
To  find  her  happy  dream  come  true. 

Her  head  upon  his  shoulder  falls. 

In  his  strong  arms  he  holds  her  fast ; 

They  scarce  can  speak,  so  full  their  hearts — 

“  Husband  !”  she  murmurs,  “  home  at  last !” 


R.  R. 
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AN  HOUR  WITH  LONGFELLOW. 

LANKFURT  VON  LOWENHERTZ. 


I  HAD  been  three  days  in  Boston,  and  had  exhausted 
a  good  many  of  the  lions  of  that  quaint  city  of  the 
Puritans,  ere  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  full  time  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Longfellow,  to  present  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  which  I  had  received  with  many  others  on  my 
departure  from  Calcutta,  and  which  I  had  kept  by  me, 
as  a  rich  treat,  during  a  previous  stay  of  some  weeks 
in  New  York.  So,  after  an  early  dinner  at  my  hotel — 
the  “  Revere  House,”  I  issued  forth  on  my  agreeable 
mission,  but  had  not  gone  very  far  when  I  met  a  friend 
from  New  York,  who,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen 
to  whom  he  introduced  me,  insisted  that  I  should  go 
with  them  there  and  then  and  pay  a  visit  to  Governor 
Banks,  whose  name  became  afterwards  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  military  events  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  who  is  now  known  as  “  General”  Banks. 
Excusing  myself  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and  in¬ 
forming  them  of  my  present  destination,  I  bade  them 
good-bye,  and,  about  two  o’clock,  found  myself  rat¬ 
tling,  or  rather  “  gliding,”  away  (the  movement  was 
so  smooth)  in  one  of  the  street  cars  to  Cambridge, 
where  the  historically  interesting  abode  of  the  great 
American  poet  lay.  The  drive  was  a  beautiful  one, 
and  the  cars  struck  me  as  being  far  more  roomy  and 
comfortable  than  the  same  description  of  vehicles  in 
New  York.  As  this  was  a  couple  of  years  previous  to 
the  great  war,  it  will  be  readily  understood  why  I  so 
soon  noticed  the  difference  between  the  cars  of  the  two 
cities.  In  New  York  at  that  time,  for  instance,  the 
antipathy  against  the  negro  was  so  great,  that  no  great 
astonishment  was  manifested  at  an  announcement  painted 
in  staring  letters  extending  along  the  entire  sides  of  some 
of  the  vehicles,  to  the  effect  that 

“  No  coloured  people  are  allowed  to  ride  in  these  cars !” 
Frequently,  and  more  especially  in  West  Broadway, 
I  had  noticed,  upon  cars  conducted  upon  an  exactly 
opposite  principle,  the  equally  emphatic  announcement 
that 

“  Coloured  people  are  allowed  on  these  oars !” 

None  of  this  was  to  be  observed  in  Boston,  nor  is  it 
now,  I  believe,  even  in  New  York.  Some  correspon¬ 
dents  of  English  newspapers  made  all  this  to  be  quite  a 
novelty  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  whereas  the 
principle,  if  not  the  cars  themselves,  had  existed  for 
nearly  forty  years,  or  since  about  the  time  when  slavery 
became  extinct  in  New  York  State.  Never  were  the 
distinctions  of  society  so  broadly  marked.  Two  cars 
passing  each  other,  especially  on  Sundays,  the  one 
crowded  with  white  faces  alone,  the  other  with  “  long 
heels,  thick  lips,  woolly  heads,  and  flat  noses,”  as  they 
are  elegantly  termed  in  the  democratic  school-books  of 
the  United  States.  I  could  not  but  admit  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  negro  from  close  cars  on  a  hot 
summer’s  day  was  rather  a  benefit  to  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  our  own  race  than  otherwise,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  absence — 


in  fact,  the  aroma  of  a  room  or  vehicle  crowded  with 
such  “  men  and  brethren'’  very  much  resembles  that  of 
the  rhinoceros’  den  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  But 
let  that  pass  now. 

During  my  present  ride  I  was  somewhat  taken  up 
with  viewing  the  steady  increase  of  “  reclaimed  ”  ground 
about  Boston,  and  it  struck  me  that  a  native  of  the  place, 
after  a  few  years’  absence,  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  recognising  localities  over  which  he  walked  on  foot, 
where  he  had  to  formerly  sail  in  a  good-sized  boat. 
One  spot  of  interest,  of  a  gloomy  character,  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  the  driver.  This  was  the  house  where 
the  dreadful  murder  scene  was  enacted  between  Doc¬ 
tors  Webster  and  Parkman,  and  which  created  such 
interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  many  years  ago. 
The  building  is  a  lofty  and  prominent  one,  and  cannot 
easily  be  mistaken  when  pointed  out. 

We  reached  Cambridge  about  three  o’clock,  and  I 
proceeded  on  foot  through  the  really  pretty  English- 
like  lanes,  bordered  with  green  hedgerows,  to  the  poet’s 
house,  having  first  to  pass  “  Old  Harvard  ”  University, 
a  pile  of  buildings  with  the  external  attractions  of  which 
I  was  not  particularly  fascinated,  though  I  could  not 
but  be  considerably  interested  as  I  gazed  on  them.  In 
a  short  time  I  reached  the  house,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  university — in  which,  by  the  way,  the  poet 
holds  a  professor’s  chair.  The  house  itself  is  possessed 
of  some  historical  interest,  it  having  been  known  during 
the  revolution  as  “  Washington’s  Headquarters  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.”  It  is  a  frame  house,  painted,  as  usual,  white, 
and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  indeed  there 
is  no  sign  whatever  of  decay. 

A  white  servant-man,  in  plain  butler-like  black,  re¬ 
sponded  to  my  knock,  and  received  my  card  and  letter, 
when  I  was  shown  into  a  room  which  partook  more  of 
the  character  of  a  drawing-room  than  a  library,  though 
it  was  evidently  the  latter.  As  I  entered  the  room  the 
first  object  that  struck  me  was  a  bright,  golden-curled, 
little  girl — a  perfect  cherub — with  glowing  cheeks  and 
eyes  of  heavenly  hue,  dangling  her  tiny  feet  from  a 
large  armchair,  in  which  she  was  seated  busily  engaged 
in  “  reading”  the  pictures  in  Punch — our  own  English, 
London  Punch — upside  down !  This  was  his  little 
daughter — one  who  blessed  his  second  marriage  with 
her  whom,  if  you  wish  to  know  how  he  wooed  and 
won,  read  his  own  beautiful  Hyperion  and  you  will  be 
satisfied.'  In  other  words,  it  is  said  that  it  was  by  the 
writing  of  Hyperion  that  he  gained  the  heart  and  hand 
of  her  whose  sad  fate  by  fire  is  but  too  well  known. 
The  little  thing  scrambled  down  as  soon  as  I  entered, 
dropped  Punch  irreverently  on  the  carpet,  where  she 
left  it,  and  made  her  way  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes 
and  finger  to  her  mouth,  to  the  door,  which,  as  soon 
as  she  had  got  out,  closed,  and  I  could  hear  the  little 
feet  pattering  away  at  full  speed  a  second  after.  “  Ohl 
little  feet !”  thought  I,  in  his  own  words.  This  beautifnf 
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creature  must  have  been  then  about  three  or  four  years 
old,  I  should  think.  I  remained  about  ten  minutes  ere 
Mr.  Longfellow  entered.  I  had  previously  prepared 
myself  for  his  features  by  the  study  of  two  likenesses 
of  him  in  different  editions  of  his  works :  the  one 
depicting  him  as  a  small-visaged,  simpering  fop,  with  a 
very  small,  narrow  head,  a  wasp-like  waist,  and  a 
superabundance  of  cravat  and  shirt-collar,  resembling 
very  much  one  of  the  pictures  of  Henry  Kirke  White. 
The  other  likeness  which  I  remembered,  represented 
him  as  a  stouter  man,  with  a  fine  intellectual  brow, 
large,  liquid,  brilliant  eyes,  a  sweet,  calm  mouth,  a  less 
foppish  dress,  hair  wild  over  his  forehe.ad,  and  a  collar 
and  necktie  like  that  picture  which  represents  Byron  in 
youth.  The  latter  picture  proved  to  be  the  more 
correct  one,  for  I  found  the  poet  to  be  a  handsome  man, 
approaching  fifty,  I  judged  at  the  time,  medium  height 
— or  rather  below  it  if  anything — rather  stout,  with  a 
fair  complexion  and  light  hair  (I  do  not  think  it  was 
grey  then,  at  all  events,  but  appeared  to  me  like  hair 
that  never  would  grow  grey),  which  hung  lightly  and 
loosely  about  his  head,  as  in  the  latter  engraving  which 
I  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  a  splendid  pair  of 
true  poet’s  eyes,  of  a  blue  or  bluish  grey,  large,  liquid, 
and  calm.  His  whole  appearance  was  genial,  and  as 
unlike  the  present  photographs  as  possible — those  which 
I  have  seen  in  the  shop-windows  of  late  representing 
him  as  a  white-headed,  white-bearded  man  of  at  least 
six  feet,  instead  of  five  feet  seven,  with  broad  shoulders, 
and  as  severe-looking  as  the  Gorgon’s  head  on  the 
shield  of  Minerva — the  terror  of  Cupid,  according  to 
Lucian.  At  this  time  he  wore  a  small  whisker,  but  no 
beard. 

He  received  me  with  great  warmth,  and  began  the 
conversation  by  saying  that  he  regretted  I  had  not 
called  the  day  before,  as  he  had  just  seen  Charles 
Mackay  off  in  the  Europe  steamer  that  day,  after  their 
glorious  celebration  in  ^ston  of  the  centenary  of  Burns. 
He  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits  as  he  told  me  of 
the  whole  affair,  and,  lighting  a  cigar  and  proffering 
me  one,  seemed  determined  to  commence  the  conference, 
like  “  Gitchie  Manito  the  Mighty,”  in  his  own  delightful 
Hiawatha,  with  a  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace.  In  fact, 

“ -  The  smoke  rose  slowly,  slowly, 

Tlirougb  the  tranquil  air  of  morning  ; 

First  a  single  line  of  darkness, 

Then  a  denser,  bluer  vapour. 

Then  a  snow-white  cloud  unfolding. 

Like  the  tree-tops  of  the  forest. 

Ever  rising,  rising,  rising. 

Till  it  touched  the  top  of  heaven. 

Till  it  broke  against  the  heaven. 

And  rolled  outward  all  around  it !” 

Only  it  was  the  afternoon  instead  of  the  “  tranquil  air 
of  morning,”  and  the  ceiling  of  the  library  received  the 
“  snow-white  cloud  unfolding,”  instead  of  “  the  top  of 
heaven.” 

We  conversed  a  good  deal  on  various  topics  of  inte¬ 
rest,  embracing  the  Indian  mutiny,  literature,  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  President  Buchanan,  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  American  republics  and  the  Mormons,  not  for¬ 
getting  my  own  early  d^^’S  in  the  Far  West,  and  my 
adventures,  as  a  boy,  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Canada. 
He  also  asked  kin^y  after  the  lady  who  had  presented 


me  with  the  letter  for  him,  and  in  whose  album  I  had 
read  some  original  verses  in  his  own  hand,  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  which  he  smiled — implying  that  it  was  “  a 
forced  contribution.”  Then,  as  I  had  declined  to 
smoke,  in  consequence  of  my  having  so  recently  dined, 
we  commenced  a  somewhat  animated  discussion  on 
smoking,  he,  like  the  majority  of  the  world,  contending 
that  immediately  after  meals  was  the  best,  and  I  main¬ 
taining  the  contrary,  it  having  been  my  own  peculiar 
whim  for  many  years  to  smoke  immediately  before 
dinner — a  practice  which  I  have  long  since  discarded, 
and  none  too  soon,  perhaps. 

Speaking  of  the  mutiny  seemed  to  remind  him  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  for  he  sprang  up  in  his  usual  lively 
manner,  and  showed  me  a  collection  of  “  scraps” — 
woodcuts,  steel  engravings,  copper-plates,  and  pictures 
of  all  ages  and  colours,  but  chiefly  distinguishable  for 
the  heads  of  remarkable  men,  which  he  had  gathered 
and  cut  out  from  all  sorts  of  nooks  and  corners,  and 
pasted  in  a  book  by  themselves.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  Sir  Charles.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
in  reply  to  another  question,  “  Was  it  much  like  him  r” 
I  had  to  tell  him  that  it  was  not ;  nor  was  it,  for  I  had 
seen  the  old  hero  in  the  Punjaub,  and  knew  his  appear¬ 
ance  too  well.  There  was  one  remarkable  feature, 
however,  in  the  book,  and  that  was  the  picture — a 
woodcut — of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  to  which  he  drew 
my  particular  attention.  I  could  not  but  smile  at  seeing 
the  hero  of  Scinde  and  the  hero  of  the  horsewhippings 
placed  cheek-by-jowl  in  an  album,  and  yet  the  contour 
of  the  faces  is  not  dissimilar  !  We  conversed  sometime 
after  this,  especially  on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  led 
to  the  name  of  Orsini  (who  had  lately  been  executed) 
being  brought  up,  connected  with  which  I  had  an  anec¬ 
dote.  I  had  noticed  in  a  printseller’s  window  in  New 
York  two  pictures  :  one,  a  bulldog,  dressed  up  in  hat, 
coat  with  large  buttons,  shirt-collar,  and  a  red  “  Sam 
Weller  flamer”  round  his  throat,  representing  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  ring.  The  other  was  a  long-haired  terrier, 
with  more  refined  hat,  foppish  clothes,  white  waist¬ 
coat,  ribbon  tie,  and  eyeglass,  representing  the  “  Broad¬ 
way  Exquisite  and  between  the  two  was  placed  the 
sad,  calm,  noble-looking  countenance  of  Felice  Orsini ! 
“  It  must  have  been  accidental,”  remarked  Longfellow  ; 
and  perhaps  so  it  was. 

Such  was  my  brief  visit  to  the  first  of  American 
poets,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  though  I  have  corre¬ 
sponded  with  him  since.  When  I  rose  to  leave,  he 
accompanied  me  outside  to  the  grounds,  and,  pointing 
out  portions  of  the  exterior,  dwelt  a  little  on  the  his¬ 
torical  associations  in  connection  with  the  old  house 
and  classical  vicinity ;  after  which  he  bade  me  a  smiling 
farewell,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  was  rolling  on  back 
to  Boston.  I  can  only  add  here  that  the  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manner  of  the  poet  reminded  me  of  what 
I  had  read  of  Thomas  h^^re. 

“Well,”  asked  my  medical-  friend,  as  we  stood  the 
following  day  on  the  steps  of  the  “  Revere,”  smoking, 
a  cigar — “  well,  what  do  you  think  of  Longfellow  ?” 

“  Think  ?”  I  replied  ;  “  I  think  that  Longfellow., 
although  not  a  big  fellow,  is  a  very  good  fellow  !” 

And  there  our  conversation  ended 
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LOU’S  BEGGAR. 


C'lLARA  VERNON,  the  cold,  languid  belle,  was 
J  evidently  impressed  for  once  in  her  life,  and  that, 
too,  by  a  perfect  stranger.  Not  but  that  she  knew  his 
name,  however ;  she  found  that  out  the  very  first  even¬ 
ing  she  saw  him  at  the  opera,  idly  surveying  stage  and 
audience  from  the  best  box  in  the  house.  It  was  Hugh 
Blair,  just  returned  from  California,  where  he  had  been 
living  for  ten  years,  and  dazzling  rumour  allotted  him  a 
gold  mine  for  every  year.  Gold  was  not  the  only 
charm,  however,  if  one  might  trust  Miss  Vernon’s 
rhapsodies.  He  was  not  exactly  handsome,  she  said, 
but  something  more  than  handsome ;  not  exactly  dis¬ 
tinguished-looking,  but  something  better  than  distin¬ 
guished-looking;  and  he  had  an  air  of  old-fashioned 
chivalry,  and  she  did  not  believe  he  would  pay  silly 
compliments.  She  must  certainly  make  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  but  how  ?  Would  he — oh,  would  he  be  at 
Mrs.  Gale’s  Wednesday  evening  reception  ?  She  had 
been  to  see  Mrs.  Gale  already,  and  easily  prevailed  on 
that  lady  to  send  him  a  card ;  and  after  that  success  she 
dropped  in  at  Allie  Stevens’s  to  talk  it  all  over.  Allie 
was  upstairs  in  her  own  room,  nestled  before  a  cosy 
fire,  trying  a  new  slipper  pattern,  while  Lou  Halliday 
held  the  pattern  for  her,  and  the  two  were  chatting 
merrily. 

Miss  Vernon  was  not  discomfited  at  finding  Lou 
there,  for  Lou  was  a  nice  girl,  and  never  tattled  ;  so, 
after  kissing  them  both,  she  took  the  easiest  chair  she 
could  find,  and  held  up  her  little  Paris  boots  towards 
the  fender. 

“Where  do  you  keep  yourself,  Lou  Halliday?”  she 
exclaimed.  “  Upon  my  word,  I  don’t  think  I’ve  seen 
you  since  that  day  in  December  when  I  wouldn’t  give 
you  my  old  blue  poplin  for  the  mission-school.  But 
you  know  I  had  to  hand  it  over  to  Heloise,  or  she 
would  have  left  me  on  the  spot,  and  there  isn’t  her 
equal  for  dressing  hair.” 

“  HHoise  has  more  costumes  now  than  I !”  said  Lou, 
laughing,  as  she  put  by  the  slipper  pattern,  and  rose. 

“  Lou,  you  sha’n’t  go  !”  exclaimed  Allie,  pulling  her 
back  into  her  chair.  “  If  you  don’t  keep  your  promise 
I  won’t  do  a  thing  for  you.  You  see,  Clara,  Lou  is 
the  best  company  in  the  world,  only  you  never  can 
catch  her,  she  is  so  busy.  So  I  have  learned  a  trick. 
She  came  round  this  morning  to  beg  something  for  a 
sick  woman,  and  I  promised  her  my  nice  warm  old 
grey  wrapper,  if  she  would  stay  and  talk  with  me  for 
two  hours.  She  couldn’t  resist  the  bait,  and  the  time 
won’t  be  up  till  noon.  Now  sit  down  and  be  good, 
Lou,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  nice  soft  old  blanket-shawl !” 

“  But  now,  girls,  about  Mrs.  Gale’s  party !”  inter¬ 
rupted  Clara,  impatient  of  this  by-play.  “  Who  do 
you  think  is  invited  ?”  And  then  she  ran  off  into  an 
enthusiastic  description  of  Hugh  Blair’s  perfections,  and 
how  she  muj/  get  .acquainted  with  him  ;  and  would  he 
go  to  the  reception,  did  they  think  ?  For,  as  she  con¬ 
cluded,  patheticaUy,  half  the  time  these  really  splendid 


men  didn’t  seem  to  care  whether  they  were  in  society 
or  not. 

“  Why,  Harry  knows  him  !”  said  Allie  Stevens.  “  He 
was  talking  about  him  only  last  night,  and  how  sur¬ 
prised  he  was  to  have  him  come  walking  into  the  studio 
all  of  a  sudden  !” 

“  Harry  knows  him  !”  exclaimed  Clara  ;  “  why,  then 
he  could  make  him  go  to  the  party  with  him,  if  you 
would  only  say  one  word.  Will  you  ask  him,  Allie  r  ’ 

“  No,”  said  Allie,  laughing;  “but  you  may  ask  him 
3’ourself.  Come,  girls,  what  do  you  say  ?  Let’s  all  go 
down  to  the  studio  and  see  Harry.  He’ll  be  ever  so 
glad,  and  I  w.ant  you  to  see  a  portrait  he  is  painting  of 
me.  Come  ;  you  ought  to  patronise  arf  a  little,  as  well 
as  parties  and  mission-schools  !” 

Harry  Essex  was  engaged  to  Allie,  and  she  was  very 
proud  of  her  artist-lover,  entering  into  all  his  day¬ 
dreams  and  ambitions,  and  flitting  about  him  like  a  pet 
bird,  with  little  songs  and  caresses,  whenever  she  was 
in  his  studio. 

On  this  particular  morning  he  was  full  of  a  new' 
subject,  which  he  had  just  sketched  upon  the  canvas. 
It  was  to  be  a  figure-piece — a  real  “  composition,”  he 
said,  for  he  was  tired  of  smooth  landscapes,  and  cows 
up  to  their  knees  in  water,  and  trees,  and  ruins.  In 
fact,  the  most  successful  bits  he  had  ever  painted  had 
been  sketches  from  life  of  saucy  news-boys,  ragged 
match-girls,  and  others  of  that  ilk.  This  time  he  meant 
to  attempt  something  more  ambitious  on  a  canvas  six 
feet  by  four ;  and  as  rags  are  more  picturesque  than 
good  clothes,  the  main  figure  was  to  be  a  beggar,  and 
the  most  impressive  beggar  he  could  find  a  model  for. 
For  this  ideal  beggar  Harry  Essex  had  haunted  the 
most  miserable  portions  of  the  city,  had  watched  the 
wretched  throng  that  gathered  garbage  from  the  dust- 
heaps  and  sewers,  had  chased  every  ragged  garment 
he  saw  fluttering  aw.iy  in  the  distance ;  and  yet  he  was 
not  suited.  He  did  not  want  a  knave,  nor  an  absolutely 
crushed  and  hopeless  victim ;  his  beggar,  though  a 
beggar,  must  be  noble ;  must  have  a  mute  protest  in 
his  eyes  against  the  wrongs  of  society,  and  yet  be  a  very 
beggar  for  its  smallest  alms.  The  search  had  been  in 
vain  until  to-day ;  but  this  very  morning  Harry  Essex 
was  satisfied,  and  sat  at  his  canvas  with  a  model  before 
him  as  ragged,  as  noble,  as  sad,  as  utterly  forlorn  as 
heart  could  wish.  Other  pictures  were  huddled  care¬ 
lessly  aside ;  even  Allie’s  sunshiny  face,  still  unfinished 
on  its  easel-,  was  set  away  in  a  distant  corner  to  smile 
at  cobwebs,  that  all  the  room  and  all  the  light  might  be 
lavished  on  the  beggar  and  the  canvas. 

“  There  now,  old  fellow !”  exclaimed  Harry  when 
it  was  near  noon,  “  I’ve  got  you  splendidly  sketched  in ; 
a  mere  outline,  you  know.  There,  don’t  get  up ;  don’t 
move  ;  I’ll  wheel  it  round  for  you  to  see.  I  can  fill  up 
the  rags  and  patches  any  time ;  but  I  want  to  get  a  little 
of  your  face  now  before  we  go  to  dinner,  for  fear  I’ll 
never  catch  the  perfect  expression  again.  I’m  going  to 
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paint  in  your  eyebrows,  my  boy ;  so  keep  still,  and 
don’t  move  a  lash.” 

“  Which  I  wish  to  remark,  it  is  rather  crampy  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  the  beggar,  with  a  slight  laugh. 

“  Oh,  don’t  laugh  !”  cried  Harry,  in  dismay  ;  “  it 
takes  the  frown  out  of  your  brows.  Do  keep  still ! 
You  know  I’m  no  end  obliged  to  you,  and  will  be  your 
debtor  for  life,  and  do  as  much  for  you  over  and  over 
again,  if  you’ll  only  sit  for  me.  I  never  could  capture 
such  a  splendid  beggar  before.  There — look  more 
pathetic,  confound  it ;  think  of  your  starving  fiimily  at 
home,  and  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  every¬ 
thing.  There,  that's  it !  Now  don’t  stir.” 

And  Harry  plied  his  brush  vigorously,  gaining  on  his 
picture  with  every  stroke.  Time  was  precious,  for 
models  are  restive  and  uncertain  ;  and  it  was  not  with 
absolute  delight  that  he  heard,  a  few  moments  after,  the 
click  of  dainty  boot-heels  on  the  stair,  and  then  saw  the 
door  opened  and  his  quiet  invaded  by — the  Three 
Graces,  he  would  have  said,  if  he  had  been  gladder 
to  see  them. 

First  came  Allie,  bright  and  sweet  as  a  May  morning, 
sure  of  her  welcome.  Then,  peeping  over  her  shoulder, 
was  Lou  Halliday’s  earnest  little  brunette  face  and  brown 
eyes,  full  of  pleased  interest.  Following  these  came 
Clara  Vernon,  the  self-possessed  and  graceful  beauty — 
the  “  fair  one  with  the  golden  locks,”  as  some  called 
her — exquisitely  attired,  and  half  shrinking  back  on  the 
threshold  from  the  artistic  confusion  of  the  studio. 

“  What  under  heaven - ”  muttered  Harry  Essex, 

at  this  dazzling  inroad  ;  but  he  sprang  up  instantly,  and 
greeted  them  with  his  usual  bright,  easy  manner. 

“  I’ve  brought  the  girls  to  see  my  picture,  Harry,” 
cried  Allie  at  once.  “  And — oh  !  what  have  you  put  me 
in  that  nasty  corner  for  ?  Bring  me  back  into  a  good 
light  this  minute,  sir !  And  where  are  all  your  land¬ 
scapes  and  match-girls  and  chimney-sweeps  ?  Lou  and 
Clara  want  to  see  them.  And — oh,  goodness,  Harry  ! 
who’s  that  ?” 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  startled  whisper,  as 
Allie  for  the  first  time  caught  sight  of  the  ragged  man 
who  sat  there,  pathetic  and  defiant,  with  a  huge  bundle 
and  knotted  stick  at  his  side. 

“  Beg  pardon,  miss,”  said  the  beggar  grimly,  pulling 
his  slouched  hat  lower  on  his  forehead. 

“  It’s  only  my  model,  young  ladies,”  said  Harry,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  fun.  “  We  painters  have  to  keep 
queer  company  sometimes.  I  picked  him  up  in  the 
street  this  morning,  and  made  him  sit  for  my  great 
beggar  picture  there.  Splendid  specimen,  isn’t  he  ? 
Oh,  I  understand  that  look.  Miss  Lou  ;  but  I  assure  you 
he  don’t  mind  being  talked  about  in  the  least.  Unfor¬ 
tunate  ?  Of  course  he  is  unfortunate,  with  a  wife  and 
six  starving  children  !  And  now,  Allie  dear,  you  must 
let  me  be  very  rude,  and  leave  you  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  pictures  over  there  while  I  go  back  to  my  work. 
I  must  take  a  few  more  strokes  anyhow,  and  not  keep 
this  poor  devil  any  longer  from  his  dinner  than  neces¬ 
sary.” 

And  he  fell  to  painting  again,  chuckling  softly,  while 
the  girls  flitted  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  turn¬ 
ing  pictures  around  to  the  light,  and  going  into  little 


raptures  over  everything.  Allie’s  portrait  was  pro¬ 
nounced  “  perfectly  lovely.” 

“  It  flatters,  of  course  ;  but  then  it  ought  to  flatter,” 
said  Allie  sagely.  “  Portraits  always  ought  to,  for  by- 
and-by  you  get  old,  and  people  forget  how  you  used  to 
look  ;  and  then  it  must  be  nice  to  point  to  your  portrait 
and  bid  them  see  what  you  were.” 

“  Oh,  see  this  little  garden  corner  !”  exclaimed  Lou  ; 

“  and  the  morning-glory  running  over  the  trellis  !” 

“  I  like  this  better,”  said  Clara,  pausing  before  a  lady 
in  a  balcony  dropping  her  glove  to  a  troubadour. 

But  while  they  laughed,  and  chatted,  and  admired, 
Lou  Halliday’s  thoughts  kept  roving  to  the  sad-cyed 
model,  sitting  motionless,  while  Harry  painted.  Lou’s 
heart  was  always  overflowing  towards  the  poor  and 
suffering,  and  she  was  a  perfect  little  Lady  Bountiful  in 
her  way.  A  wife  and  six  starving  children  !  Why, 
they  must  be  seen  to  at  once  !  Instinctively  her  hand 
went  in  search  of  her  pocket-book.  She  whispered  to 
Clara  Vernon. 

“  My  taste  has  never  been  educated  to  discriminate 
among  beggars,”  Clara  answered  with  lofty  coolness. 

“  Harry  will  look  out  for  him,”  said  Allie  ;  “  he  is 
always  good  to  poor  people  who  are  picturesque.” 

But,  nevertheless,  the  six  hungry  children  worked  so 
upon  Lou’s  heart  that  when  they  turned  away  from  the 
pictures  to  cluster  around  Harry  again,  she  managed,  in 
passing,  to  slip  some  money  into  the  outstretched  palm 
of  the  beggar,  and  was  fairly  thrilled  by  the  flash  of 
surprise  that  flew  into  his  face,  and  his  softly-murmured 
thanks. 

“  You  absurd  child,”  whispered  Clara  Vernon. 

And  now  Harry  Essex  could  do  no  more  good  work 
with  his  brush,  he  was  so  besieged  with  ringing,  girlish 
voices,  and  bright  faces  close  to  his  own. 

“  Oh,  are  these  little  soft,  silvery  bags  full  of  paint  ?” 

“  Do  you  have  to  keep  changing  brushes  ?  What  are 
these  old  cloths  for  ?” 

“  Oh,  Flarry,  show  them  how  you  mix  colours  on 
the  palette !” 

At  last  came  the  question,  put  in  innocently  among 
the  others,  like  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing. 

“  Mr.  Essex,  are  you  going  to  Mrs.  Gale’s  party  on 
Wednesday  evening  ?”  asked  Clara,  with  a  beaming 
smile. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know.  It’s  rather  a  bore ;  but  I 
suppose  I  shall  drop  in  before  the  evening  is  over,  it 
Allie  insists  on  it.  Shall  I,  Allie  ?” 

“  Of  course  you  will,”  said  Allie.  “  And,  Harry, 
Mrs.  Gale  has  sent  Mr.  Hugh  Blair  a  card — that  friend 
of  yours  you  were  telling  me  about,  you  know.  Can’t 
you  get  him  to  go  with  you  ?  We  all  want  to  see  him. 
so  much.” 

“  Tou  don’t  want  to  flirt,  eh,  Allie  ?”  asked  Harry, 
demurely. 

“  No,  but  Lou  does,”  retorted  Allie,  with  a  spice  of 
mischief. 

“  I !”  exclaimed  Lou,  flushing  indignantly.  “  Why, 
I  never  even  heard  of  the  man  till  Clara  mentioned  him 
this  morning !” 

“  Oh,  it’s  Clara,  then,  our  sweet  icicle  herself,”  said 
Harry,  with  a  burst  of  laughter  for  which  there  seemed 
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no  occasion.  Allie  told  him  afterwards  it  was  the  rudest 
thing  she  ever  knew  him  to  do,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances.  But  Miss  Vernon  overlooked  it. 

“  Never  mind  who  it  is,”  she  said,  with  a  coquettish 
smile.  “  Only  make  him  come  to  the  party  with  you, 
Mr.  Essex.” 

“  I  will,”  said  Harry,  as  if  he  were  making  a  vow. 

And  then  the  girls  really  must  go ;  their  silken  dresses 
rustled  away,  the  gay  vision  of  the  Graces  vanished,  their 
light  laughter  died  on  the  ear,  and  Harry  Essex  and  his 
model  sat  staring  at  each  other. 

“  Oh,  do  forgive  me,  Hugh  ;  do  forgive  me  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Harry,  going  into  convulsions  of  merriment  at 
last.  “  I  couldn’t  help  it ;  it  was  too  rich  !” 

“  You  rascal !”  said  the  beggarman,  straightening 
himself  and  throwing  off  his  shabby  hat.  “  When  you 
first  began  I  meant  to  knock  you  down  as  soon  as  we 
were  alone  ;  but  I’ll  let  you  off  now,  for  without  your 
pranks  I  never  should  have  known  what  an  angel  she 
was.” 

“Angel!  Which?  The  blonde  one?”  asked  Harry, 
in  vague  surprise. 

“  No ;  the  brown  one,  bless  her !”  said  his  friend. 
And  then  he  showed  the  money,  and  told  the  story  of 
her  ready  kindness,  while  Harry  went  off  again  into 
delighted  laughter. 

“And  I’ve  lost  my  heart  to  that  girl,”  said  Hugh 
Blair,  “  and  I’ll  go  through  floods  and  fire  to  win 
hers!” 

“  Ah,  life,  life  !”  sighed  Harry.  “A  hills  in  love  with 
B,  and  B  with  C,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Well,  Lou  is  a  star  of  a  girl,  though  every  one  don’t 
find  it  out.  And  now  come,  my  boy ;  fling  off  your 
rags,  and  get  your  clothes  out  of  that  closet,  and  we’ll 
go  to  Parker’s  for  a  game  dinner.  Luckiest  fancy  I  ever 
had  in  the  world  to  make  a  beggar  of  you,  comrade, 
with  your  weather-beaten  face  and  inscrutable  eyes  !” 

There  was  a  brilliant  throng  at  Mrs.  Gale’s  reception 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  conspicuous  among  the  fair 


young  beauties  there  was  Clara  Vernon,  her  blonde 
loveliness  heightened  by  the  costume  of  shimmering  pale 
green  silk  she  wore,  overlaid  with  precious  lace  like 
delicate  frost-work.  But  when  Harry  Essex  came  with 
his  Californian  hero,  the  eyes  of  the  latter  roved  un¬ 
satisfied  around  the  spacious  parlours,  till  at  last  they 
caught  sight  of  the  “  brown  angel”  in  a  distant  window 
nook  with  Allie  Stevens. 

Lou  Halliday  went  home  that  night  with  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion.  She  always,  in  company,  kept  herself  so  closely 
to  the  quiet  corners  that  few  ever  sought  her  out,  or 
paid  her  much  attention.  And  now  this  stranger,  whom 
no  one  could  help  liking,  had  devoted  himself  to  her  the 
whole  evening. 

“  I  don’t  know  bat  I  am  going  to  be  just  like  other 
girls,  after  all,”  she  thought,  perplexed.  “  It  certainly 
was  very  pleasant  when  he  looked  at  me  and  spoke  to 
me  so.” 

The  acquaintance  progressed.  Hugh  Blair  was  no 
laggard,  and  before  long  he  only  awaited  the  right 
moment  to  tell  the  sweet  old  story  to  his  “  brown  angel.” 

But  Lou  meanwhile  had  not  forgotten  the  poor  man 
who  had  interested  her  in  the  studio,  and  more  than 
once  she  asked  Harry  Essex  how  his  painting  got  on, 
and  said  how  glad  she  would  be  to  render  any  aid  in  her 
power  to  the  unfortunate  model  and  his  family.  Harry’s 
eyes  would  sparkle  at  these  inquiries  ;  and  at  last  he  told 
her  he  had  found  the  fellow  very  deserving,  and  that, 
if  she  pleased,  the  poor  man  would  come  to  her  the  next 
morning  to  ask  a  favour. 

So,  on  the  ne.xt  morning,  Lou  Halliday,  full  of  gentle 
pity,  sat  waiting  in  the  library  j  but  when  the  door 
opened,  and  she  turned,  expecting  to  see  her  beggar, 
behold  it  was  Hugh  Blair,  and  he  asked  for  her  heart ! 

Few  words  are  needed  to  end  the  story.  Two  happier 
people — two  more  kindly,  charitable  people — never  lived 
than  Hugh  Blair  and  his  wife.  Their  choicest  wedding 
gift  hangs  on  their  parlour  wall — Harry  Essex’s  master¬ 
piece,  “  The  Beggar  at  the  Gate.” 


FOUND— A 

Sauntering  idly  down  a  street. 

The  busiest  street  in  the  busy  city, 

I  found — by  the  dust  of  a  thousand  feet 
Soiled  and  torn — the  theme  of  this  ditty  : 

Wondering  much  what  untold  tale 

Might  cling  unseen  in  the  folds  of  a  veil. 

Fancy  was  busy,  and  covered  o’er. 

Unveiling  again,  a  host  of  faces — 

Blonde,  brunette,  and  a  myriad  more 

Than  tongue  can  tell  for  their  unnamed  graces ; 

A  pity  it  was,  when  the  mode  began. 

To  hide  such  light  from  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Perchance  it  gave  but  a  jealous  glimpse 
Of  lips  that  laughed  of  a  very  pureness  ; 

Or  carefully  hid  two  saucy  imps 

Of  eyes  that  needed  a  worn  demureness ; 

Or  veiled  the  sweet,  good  face  of  a  saint ; 

Or  softened  a  blaze  of  powder  and  paint. 


VEIL. 

But  as  I  look  on  the  dusty  veil. 

My  thoughtful  Muse  is  beguiled  to  borrow 
From  willing  Fancy  a  sadder  tale — 

A  poem  of  sighs,  a  romance  of  sorrow  : 

Ah,  death  will  wither,  and  sin  destroy  ; 

The  world  is  fuller  of  grief  than  joy  ! 

Wet  cheeks  I  see,  and  the  eyelids  red  ; 

Paled  with  watching,  and  seared  with  weeping ; 
A  ruinous  wrong,  or  a  great  hope  dead  -, 

A  common  picture,  o’er-known  for  keeping. 
What  tears  avail  ? — what  sighed-out  fears  ? 

They  are  lost  (sad  jest !)  in  this  vale  of  tears  ! 

A  hurried  march  through  the  ways  of  men  ; 

A  watery  glimpse  of  worldly  glory  ; 

A  throb  of  a  last  despair,  and  then — - 
The  dreary  end  of  a  dreary  storv. 

This  to  our  eyes  :  but  we  shall  sec 
When  falls  the  veil — Humanity. 
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IDLE  PEOPLE. 


IT  is  the  habit  to  declaim  against  an  idle  life,  and  to 
assert  that  a  man  must  do  something.  Of  course 
he  must ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  in  being  idle. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  foolish  idlers.  Believe  me,  a  man 
with  fair  faculties  and  the  power  to  be  idle  is  sure  to 
become  superior  to  a  man  in  business  possessing  similar 
faculties.  First  of  all,  the  man  who  is  allowed  to  do 
exactly  as  he  likes  pleases  himself  and  is  pleasant  to 
others.  If  he  has  a  pretty  wife,  he  takes  time  to  look 
at  her,  and  notices  the  bloom  on  her  cheek  and  the 
wave  of  her  hair.  She  naturally  wishes  to  be  seen  to 
advantage,  and  comes  down  to  breakfast,  rather  late  it 
may  he,  but  smiling  and  well  dressed.  The  lazy  man 
reads  his  paper  slowly,  as  it  should  be  read ;  he  hails 
with  delight  the  announcement  of  a  new  book,  and  talks 
of  it  to  his  wife ;  when  he  is  gone  to  lounge  at  his 
club,  she  reads  it,  and  is  able  to  talk  over  its  contents 
with  him  when  he  comes  home.  Idle  people  are  the 
first  to  notice  the  budding  green  leaves,  and  heartily  to 
welcome  them  ;  in  fact,  treasures  of  all  kinds  are  heaped 
up  for  their  special  enjoyment,  which  they  can  leisurely 
admire.  The  world  is  theirs. 

The  man  who  can  vary  his  pursuits,  and  has  time 
for  everything — for  himself,  for  his  wife,  for  his 
children,  for  his  friends — alone  understands  what  it  is 
to  live.  Why  should  we  rush  through  existence  at 
such  a  pace  ?  Hurried  people  complain  that  they  are 
not  happy.  They  should  stoop  and  pick  up  every 
crumb  of  happiness  that  lies  in  their  way,  instead  of  for 
ever  hastening  forward  and  pining  for  what  they  have 
nor.  We  should  profit  by  the  little  we  all  possess ; 
pause  and  enjoy  it  at  rest.  Man  was  never  intended  to 
be  the  mere  machine  he  makes  himself. 

I  have  quite  a  tender  feeling  for  idle  people.  Is  not 
a  cosy  chat  pleasant  ?  Is  not  a  lounge  amusing  ?  And 
a  drive  or  a  ride  at  all  odd  hours,  and  a  nap  when  it  is 
too  hot,  are  not  to  be  despised.  I  love  the  society  of 
those  who  have  no  aim,  who  are  contented  to  live,  to 
gossip,  and  to  be  good-tempered.  On  the  day  when 
all  men  will  be  in  business  there  will  be  no  more  artists, 
no  more  writers,  no  more  clever  people — no  such  use¬ 
less  beings. 

The  greed  for  money  grows  greater  every  day,  and 
life  never  was  so  little  enjoyed.  Of  old,  people  walked 
through  life  with  an  easy  step,  travelled  by  short 
journeys,  and  spent  their  money  in  a  careless  way ; 
still  they  found  doing  but  little  a  most  fascinating  occu¬ 
pation,  and  it  did  not  make  them  love  life  the  less. 
People  in  these  degenerate  days  plume  themselves  on 
being  economical,  and  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  be 
regardless  of  money.  Even  the  extravagant  note  down 


their  expenses.  What  would  a  rich  man  of  our  day- 
say  if  he  were  to  see  an  enormous  wood  fire  burning  in 
his  kitchen,  apparently  for  no  purpose,  and,  on  inquiring 
the  use  of  it,  were  to  be  told  th.at  the  ashes  were  the 
cook’s  perquisites Such  an  answer  was  given  to  a 
French  duke  of  the  last  century,  who  only  laughed  at 
the  reply.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  did  not 
see  his  weekly  bills.  A  house  in  which  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  waste  is  generally  very  comfortable.  The 
mistress  does  not  spoil  her  temper  by  thinking  of  the 
price  of  sugar,  the  servants  are  good-humoured,  the 
guests  are  always  welcomed,  and  the  poor  are  bid  to 
eat  and  drink.  Of  course  this  is  a  very  wicked  state 
of  things,  but  not  the  less  a  very  pleasant  one. 

Rich  men  now-a-days  look  out  for  wives  who  arc 
good  housekeepers.  Of  yore  they  wished  only  for  a 
sweet  face  and  a  loving  heart,  and  did  not  desire  a  bride 
to  hang  the  key  of  the  tea-chest  to  her  waistband.  No 
thought  was  taken  as  to  whether  the  expenses  were  a 
shilling  more  or  less,  nor  was  inquiry  made  as  to  the 
disposal  of  yesterday’s  fare. 

The  practice  of  locking  up  and  the  hoarding  of 
crumbs  was  taught  us  by  business  people.  Society 
cannot  exist  where  they  are  in  a  majority.  I  do  not 
say  that  they  will  not  give  dinners  and  balls,  which 
may  be  numerous  and  magnificent ;  but  still  there  is  no 
society ;  there  can  be  none  when  those  who  meet 
together  have  all  the  same  train  of  thought,  the  same 
absorbing  desire. 

Society  is  impossible  without  idle  people.  It  is  they 
who  constitute  society’s  charm,  because  they  live  only 
for  amusement,  and  make  it  an  art  to  please  and  flatter 
they  have  time  to  listen  to  the  witty  sayings,  and  to 
prepare  the  joke  that  will  enliven  the  dinner-table 
they  may  sit  up  till  the  small  hours,  and  not  be  haunted 
with  the  thought  of  being  forced  to  get  up  early  the 
next  morning.  Idle  people  occasionally  bore  them¬ 
selves,  and  therefore  bend  all  their  energies  on  the  one 
thought  of  how  they  can  best  be  amused.  Business 
men  and  women,  who  always  find  the  day  too  short, 
have  no  need  of  anything  to  make  it  pass  away ;  it 
slips  through  their  hands,  and  only  leaves  them  a  little 
richer. 

What  then  ?  Well,  I  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  my 
readers  not  to  lose  the  art  of  being  idle.  The  idle  woman, 
remember,  has  time  to  be  useful.  She  alone  is  a  true 
member  of  society  ;  she  alone  can  be  a  loving  and  atten¬ 
tive  wife  and  a  watchful  mother ;  she  alone  can  be  an 
agreeable  friend  and  a  patient  listener  ;  she  alone  dresses 
well,  flirts  well ;  she  alone  will  peruse  these  pages ; 
and  in  her  I  confide.  T. 
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\  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  IN  ART. 

I. — M.  BLONDIN. 


IT  has  ever  been  considered  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
the  French  nation  to  supply  the  public  with  the 
most  skilful  and  expert  acrobatic  performers  ;  to  obtain 
perfection  in  the  gymnastic  art  demands  certain  physical 
advantages  with  which  the  mercurial,  light-framed  Gaul 
is  specially  endowed. 

There  is  not  one  out  of  the  millions  who  have 
witnessed  the  truly  marvellous  performances  of  the 
gifted  and  daring  subject  of  this  sketch  but  must  be 
convinced  that  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  art — more,  indeed,  in  his  wondrous  evolutions, 
resembling  a  fantastic  sprite  than  a  human  being,  and 
who,  had  he  lived  a  century  or  two  earlier,  would  have 
run  a  risk  of  being  burned  as  a  wizard  or  a  necro¬ 
mancer — and  who  would  consequently  be  glad  to  learn 
something  of  his  antecedents,  and  whence  and  how  he 
acquired  that  incredible  skill  and  dauntless  courage 
which  has  made  him  the  wonder  of  the  age,  for,  as  has 
been  justly  said,  “  the  child  is  father  of  the  man.” 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  February,  1824,  that  our  hero 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  town  of  St.  Omer,  Pas  de 
Calais,  his  father  being  one  of  the  veteran  w.arriors  of 
Napoleon  I.,  at  whose  knee  he  heard  many  a  story  of 
daring  and  adventure,  of  “hairbreadth  ’scapes  i’  th’ 
imminent  deadly  breach,”  and  whom  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lose  when  little  more  than  a  child. 

When  little  Blondin  was  about  five  years  old  he 
chanced  to  become  a  wondering  spectator  of  the  exploits 
of  an  itinerant  equestrian  troupe  who  had  pitched  their 
wandering  tent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  home,  and 
whose  gymnastic  and  acrobatic  exploits  produced  a 
powerful  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  youthful 
mind  -,  in  particular,  the  feats  of  a  young  performer, 
gaudily  attired  in  blue  tunic,  fleshings,  and  spangles,  on 
the  tight  and  slack  rope  possessed  a  marvellous  attrac¬ 
tion  for  him,  and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  imitate 
them  if  possible  to  accomplish  which  he  procured  a 
strong  piece  of  cord,  and  affixed  it  to  the  upper  rungs 
of  a  couple  of  chairs  placed  back  to  back  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  apart,  on  which  he  mounted  to  make  his  first 
essay  in  rope-dancing,  when,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  the  imperfect  machinery  at  once  collapsed, 
and  the  young  imitator  “  came  tumbling  after  ”  as  much 
frightened  as  hurt. 

Nothing  daunted,  he  set  to  work  again  a  second  time, 
and  possessing  himself  of  a  much  stronger  cord  secured 
it  to  the  posts  of  a  gateway ;  but  unfortunately  even 
this  cord  was  not  stable  enough,  nor  was  his  father’s 
favourite  fishing-rod,  which  he  designated  as  his  “  pis- 
cator,”  sufficiently  strong  to  act  as  a  balancing-pole, 
and  down  he  came  again. 

But  though  he  and  his  improvised  machinery  broke 
down,  his  determination  did  not  waver,  and,  like  Bruce’s 
spider,  failure  seemed  only  to  inspire  him  with  fresh 
resolution. 

This  time  he  imparted  his  hopes  and  aspirations  to  a 


confidant,  an  old  seaman,  a  veteran  man-o’-war’s  man, 
who  procured  for  the  brave  boy  a  stout  piece  of  cable, 
which  he  immediately  fastened  at  a  judicious  height 
from  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  providing  him  with 
an  old  boat’s  spar  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  balancing- 
pole,  and  this  time  he  effected  a  crossing  on  the  tight¬ 
rope  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  with  success. 

His  parents,  so  far  from  thwarting  him  in  these 
juvenile  attempts,  were  delighted  as  well  as  astonished, 
and  determined  to  foster  his  aspiring  genius  as  much  as 
possible.  With  this  view  they  placed  him  under  the 
tuition  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ‘  ‘  Ecole  de  Gymnase  ”  at 
Lyons,  who  was  considered  unequalled  as  a  teacher  and 
trainer  of  young  riders  and  rope-dancers,  and  who,  to 
his  credit  be  it  recorded,  accomplished  his  results  by 
kindness  rather  than  severity. 

Under  his  skilful  direction  the  f  uture  hero  of  Niagara 
progressed  so  rapidly  that  in  less  than  six  months  he 
was  announced,  with  much  pomp  and  parade,  for  his 
first  appearance  in  public  as  “  The  Little  Wonder,”  an 
announcement  which  the  public  and  press  unanimously 
endorsed.  This,  his  first  success,  has  continued  un¬ 
abated  up  to  the  present  day.  During  the  years  that 
have  intervened,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  millions 
of  eyes  in  all  countries  of  the  world  must  have  gazed 
in  mute  astonishment  at  his  marvellous  exploits. 

He  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  he  was  left  an 
orphan,  but  he  determined  to  face  his  new  position  with 
the  resolution  and  courage  of  a  philosopher  ;  the  latter 
quality  with  him  has  ever  been  proved  indomitable. 
His  celebrity  and  great  popularity  in  his  native  land 
induced  a  talented  troupe  of  equestrian  and  acrobatic 
performers,  well  known  as  the  Ravel  family,  to  offer 
him  an  eng.agement  to  join  them  in  an  extensive  tour 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America. 

During  the  voyage  out  a  violent  storm  occurred,  and 
a  young  gentleman,  the  heir  of  a  noble  family,  who 
chanced  to  be  a  passenger  on  board  the  same  vessel, 
was  suddenly  precipitated  overboard  as  the  vessel  rose 
and  sank  on  the  foaming  waves,  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
tempest.  In  a  moment  Blondin  had  leaped  after  him, 
in  spite  of  the  crested  billows  that  surged  high  around 
them,  every  moment  threatening  to  engulf  them  in  the 
abyss.  The  youthful  acrobat  gallantly  breasted  them, 
approached  the  drowning  man  just  in  time  to  save  him, 
and  bear  him,  lashed  with  himself  to  the  rope  flung 
out  to  him,  up  the  ship’s  side. 

In  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  American  republic 
the  fame  of  the  great  French  gymnast,  who  could  walk 
the  rope  as  a  bird  cleaves  the  air,  and  leap  with  the 
precision  and  elasticity  of  the  antelope,  spread  rapidly. 
One  feat,  an  impromptu  one,  served,  if  possible,  to 
extend  it ; — One  day,  at  Niblo’s  celebrated  garden  in 
New  York,  where  the  Ravel  family  and  Blondin  were 
engaged,  the  ordinary  morning  rehearsal  was  taking 
place.  At  one  particular  scene,  supposed  to  be  illus- 
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trative  of  the  manners  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  one  per¬ 
son  was  representing  a  prisoner  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  soldiers  armed  with  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets, 
from  the  midst  of  which  he  was  to  clear  himself  by  a 
vigorous  leap. 

Antoine  Ravel,  who  was  to  make  the  jump,  was 
engrossed  for  the  moment  in  re-arranging  the  grouping 
of  the  soldiery,  and  Mons.  Blondin,  attired  in  his  every¬ 
day  dress,  was  standing  by  as  a  mere  looker-on.  Sud¬ 
denly  inspired  by  one  of  those  strange  involuntary  im¬ 
pulses  to  which  he  has  always  been  subject,  and  which 
at  times  lead  him  to  the  most  hazardous  enterprises,  and 
without  the  slightest  notice  of  his  intention,  he  took 
three  or  four  hurried  steps,  and  then  with  one  tremen¬ 
dous  bound  threw  a  double  somersault  over  the  entire 
group — Antoine,  soldiers,  muskets,  and  all — instantly 
after  subsiding  into  his  former  attitude  of  repose  as 
though  he  had  done  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  common 
way. 

M.  Blondin  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  stupendous  feat  he  was  led  to  undertake, 
and  which  he  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  might 
almost  be  accounted  miraculous.  Without  attempting 
to  express  an  opinion,  or,  further  still,  inculcate  a  super¬ 
stitious  belief  in  dreams,  the  coincidence  between  this 
one  and  its  result  is  so  singular  as  to  offer  ample  excuse 
for  its  narration. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  night  Mons.  Blondin  having 
completed  an  eight  years’  highly-successfiil  engagement 
with  the  Ravel  family,  a  public  dinner  was^iven  in  his 
honour  and  commemorative  of  the  event.  Probably  the 
excitement  of  feeling,  on  being  the  recipient  of  this 
tribute  of  esteem  from  his  friends  and  professional  asso¬ 
ciates,  perhaps  a  little  freer  indulgence  than  usual  with 
a  man  of  his  strictly  temperate  habits  in  libations  to  the 
rosy  god,  may  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of  what 
happened ;  certain  it  is  he  had  no  sooner  fallen  asleep 
on  this  particular  night  than  he  dreamed  a  dream. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  stood  beside  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  awed  and  overpowered  by  the  terrible  sub¬ 
limity  of  the  scene.  The  wild,  booming  roar  of  its 
onward-rushing  waters,  to  which  the  discharge  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pieces  of  artillery  is  as  nothing,  fell  upon  his 
ears  with  a  power  which  he  describes  as  nothing  less 
than  supernatural,  while  his  eyes  were  perfectly  dazzled 
by  the  rainbow  hues  that  glittered  like  diamonds  on 
their  foaming  crests.  All  on  a  sudden  his  garments 
dropped  from  him ;  in  their  place  a  mantle,  as  from 
some  fair)’  loom,  draped  his  form,  light  pinions  spread 
from  his  ankles  and  shoulders,  and,  without  any  sensible 
effort  on  his  own  part,  he  was  at  once  poised  in  the  air, 
and,  upborne  by  his  filmy  pinions,  crossed  right  over  the 
“  boiling  flood  ”  on  a  silken  line  as  delicate  as  a  thread 
of  gossamer.  Nor  was  this  all.  Again  and  again  did 
he  in  imagination  traverse  the  space  from  shore  to 
shore,  while  the  air  rang  with  the  acclaim  of  thousands 
of  voices  ;  groups  of  wondering  mortals  came  forward 
to  do  him  reverence,  and  one,  a  grey-haired,  venerable 
man,  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  was  just 
about  to  place  a  wreath  of  gold  upon  his  brow,  when — 
he  awoke  to  hear  the  strains  of  a  band  serenading  him 
with  the  American  national  air  of  “  Yankee  Doodle.” 


But  the  vision  proved  in  its  result  to  be  “  no  idle 
dream,”  for  it  inspired  the  sleeper  with  an  idea  which 
he  resolved,  in  his  waking  moments,  to  turn  into  a 
grand  reality.  However  the  world  might  sneer  at 
the  vast  project  he  contemplated,  and  designate  it  as 
either  presumptuous  or  ridiculous,  something  within 
him  told  him  that  failure  was  next  to  impossible.  He 
accordingly  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  on  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  Falls,  and,  without  communicating  his 
thoughts  to  any  one,  assured  himself  of  the  possibility 
of  conveying  a  rope  across  the  tremendous  chasm, 

1 1 ,000  feet  broad. 

With  Blondin  to  project  was  to  execute,  and  the 
30th  of  June,  1859,  witnessed  ^he  unparalleled  spectacle 
of  a  human  being  endowed  with  the  astonishing  courage 
to  cross,  on  a  fragile  bridge  not  so  thick  as  a  man’s 
wrist,  a  boiling  cataract  where  the  sources  of  danger 
were  numerous,  and  the  peril  more  imminent  from  the 
fact  that  no  human  hand  could  by  possibility  be  stretched 
out  to  avert  it,  and  that  the  slightest  slip  of  the  foot  was 
instant  death. 

An  audience  assembled  in  every  way  befitting  the 
occasion,  for  it  was  calculated  that  not  less  than  25,000 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages  were  present  on  river, 
scaffoldings  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  wherever  a 
view  could  be  obtained  of  the  marvellous  coming  event. 
It  was  a  situation  of  which  the  hero  might  well  be 
proud,  and  M.  Blondin  would  have  been  more  than 
mortal  not  to  be  elated  by  it. 

After  a  slight  inspection  of  his  paraphernalia,  M. 
Blondin  took  up  his  balancing-pole  and  stepped  nimbly 
forth  on  his  singular  journey.  When  he  reached  mid¬ 
way  across  he  seated  himself  complacently  upon  the 
rope  and  took  a  calm  survey  of  the  scene  around , 
him,  then  proceeded  onwards,  stopping  again  to  lay 
himself  full  length  on  his  back  for  a  moment,  turn 
a  somersault,  and  then,  regaining  his  feet,  walked 
rapidly  to. his  landing-place  on  the  other  side,  accom¬ 
plishing  his  trip  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  five 
minutes.  As  he  stood  again  on  terra  jirma,  the  band, 
in  compliment  to  his  nationality,  greeted  him  with  the, 
stirring  strains  of  the  “  Marseillaise.”  Taking  no  longer 
than  twenty  minutes  to  recruit  himself  after  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  exertions,  he  reappeared  on  the  rope,  this  time 
with  a  photographic  apparatus  lashed  to  his  back,  which, 
when  advanced  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the  shore 
on  his  way  back,  he  unstrapped,  adjusted  it  in  front  of 
him,  and  took  a  view  of  the  striking  scene  around ; 
when  it  was  completed,  he  shouldered  his  machine, 
unlashed  his  balance-poR,  and  returned  to  whence  he  set 
out,  only  to  appear  again  in  a  few  seconds  attached  to  a 
good-sized  chair,  which  he  placed  upon  the  rope,  seated 
himself  thereon,  and  even  as  he  approached  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chasm,  performed  the  truly  surprising  feat  of 
actually  standing  up  in  the  chair  fixed  on  the  rope.  So 
powerful  was  the  effect  produced  on  the  myriads  of 
spectators  that  while  the  majority  cheered  him  enthu¬ 
siastically,  several  persons  fainted  from  excitement. 

This  “  great  sensation  ”  was  but  the  forerunner  of 
many  others  which  eclipsed  it  in  daring  and  intrepidity, 
as  when,  on  the  fourth  of  July  in  the  same  year,  he 
crossed  the  stupendous  Falls  blindfold,  enveloped  in  a 
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heavy  sack  made  of  blankets,  again  trundling  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  and  in  the  following  month  appeared  before  a 
vaster  multitude  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  marvellous 
feat  of  bearing  a  man  on  his  back  the  whole  length  of 
nis  prodigious  journey,  every  now  and  then  sending  an 
additional  thrill  of  horror  through  all  hearts  by  making 
a  feint  of  slipping  with  his  burden  from  ^e  dizzy 
height  they  were  crossing.  In  token  of  their  gratifica¬ 
tion,  M.  Blondin  was  presented  by  the  citizens  of 
Niagara  with  a  magnificent  gold  medal,  bearing  the 
following  inscription : — “  Presented  to  Monsieur  I.  F. 
Blondin  by  the  citizens  of  Niagara  Falls,  in  appreciation 
of  a  feat  never  before  attempted  by  man,  but  by  him 
successfully  performed  on  the  19th  of  August,  1859, 
that  of  carrying  a  man  upon  his  back  over  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  on  a  tight-rope.” 

A  massive  gold-headed  cane,  of  chaste  and  elaborate 
workmanship,  was  likewise  presented  to  him  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  New  York  press  and  that  the 
fiiir  sex  might  not  be  behind  in  these  tributary  offerings, 
the  pretty  young  squaws  of  Niagara  presented  him  with 
a  handsome  set  of  curiously-wrought  beadwork  to  orna¬ 
ment  his  performing  costume. 

Surprising  as  were  these  achievements,  others  more 
wonderful  still  were  to  follow.  Not  content  with  crossing 
on  the  rope  in  his  character  of  a  Siberian  slave  heavily 
burdened  with  shackles,  and  standing  on  his  head  midway 
across  the  Falls  surrounded  by  a  protracted  blaze  of 
fireworks,  M.  Blondin  gave  his  crowning  performance 
at  this  memorable  spot  on  the  14th  September,  i860, 
by  crossing  on  stilts,  the  marvellous  feat  being  attempted 
and  executed  in  honour  and  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  then  on  a  visit  to  America.  When  the  astound¬ 
ing  performance  was  at  an  end,  the  Prince  exclaimed, 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  “  Thank  God  it’s  all  over  !” 
a  sentiment  that  must  have  been  shared  by  the  majority 
of  the  immense  assemblage  present  on  the  occasion, 
many  thousands  of  whom  had  journeyed  upwards  of 
two  hundred  miles  to  witness  the  spectacle. 

Impossible  to  enumerate  a  quarter  of  the  prodigious 
exploits  of  this  miracle  of  modern  times. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  have  traced  him  in  his 
brilliant  career,  he  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  pin¬ 
nacle  of  his  wide-spread  renown-  The  golden  ball  of 
fortune  was  literally  at  his  feet,  and  his  desire  was 
naturally  to  proceed  to  **  fresh  fi^s  and  pastures  new.” 
The  spring  of  the  ensuing  year  saw  hhn  sail  for  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  the  June  of  1862 — Exhibitioa  year — the 
great  g3rmnast  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  centre  transept  ben^  the  arena  selected  for 
the  display  of  his  wondrous  powers-  There,  before 
myriads  of  spectators  who  had  assembled  from  all  parts, 
he  went  through  a  series  of  those  astounding  perform¬ 
ances  which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  for,  as  has 
been  remarked,  in  earlier  ages  he  would  have  run  a 


chance  of  being  burnt  as  a  wizard  or  a  necromancer. 
He  has,  during  a  number  of  seasons  up  to  the  present 
day,  when  he  has  returned  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  spot  that 
first  made  his  name  famous,  convinced  the  world  that 
whatever  an  ordinary  mortal  can  do  on  terra  Jirma,  he 
can  accomplish  on  a  rope,  playing  on  the  violin  and  the 
drum  in  a  style  far  above  mediocrity,  and  cooking  an 
omelette  with  the  skill  of  a  Soyer.  His  performances 
have  always  been  in  accordance  with  good  taste,  and 
never  jarred  upon  the  feelings  of  the  public,  however 
they  might  have  strained  them  to  the  highest  pitch, 
except  on  one  solitary  occasion,  when  he  propelled  his 
little  daughter  Adele,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  along 
the  rope  in  a  wheelbarrow,  when  the  legislature  inter¬ 
fered,  and  decided  that  this  feature  in  his  programme 
must  be  put  a  stop  to. 

Among  the  proofs  of  the  remarkable  interest  afforded 
by  M.  Blondin’s  performances  may  be  mentioned  an  in¬ 
cident  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  a  female  in  the 
respectable  class  of  life  who  actually  attempted  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide  by  drowning  herself  in  the  Regent’s  Canal 
because  her  husband  refused  to  take  her  with  him  “  to 
go  and  see  Blondin  at  the  Crystal  Palace,”  on  which  she 
had  set  her  mind  ! 

Through  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  has  M.  Blondin  pursued  his  triumphal  course. 
From  some  quarters  the  most  outrageous  proposals 
reached  him ;  some  parties  there  were  in  Liverpool, 
Hull,  and  other  pbces,  who  imagined  that,  as  he  had 
crossed  the  Falls,  he  could  cross  the  Humber  or  Mersey, 
if  not  St.  George’s  Channel,  if  only  a  rope  of  sufficient 
length  were  provided  ;  while  one  enterprising  individual, 
a  publican  in  Sooth  Staffordshire,  proposed  to  him  to 
walk  on  an  iron  coQ  at  an  altitude  of  fifty  feet,  over  a 
succession  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty  blast  furnaces, 
and  thus  prove  to  the  world  that  he  was  as  indifferent 
to  danger  by  fire  as  by  water. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  M.  Blondin  has 
made  an  immense  fortune  by  his  deeds  of  courage  and 
dexterity,  but  neither  has  his  head  been  turned  nor  his 
heart  hardened  by  prosperity. 

In  person  he  is  rather  under  than  over  the  ordinary 
height  and  size,  but  his  frame  is  muscular,  compact, 
and  well-knit,  his  head  in  particular  being  finely  formed ; 
while  his  physiognomy  has  in  it  something  remarkable 
from  the  unusual  breadth  of  the  forehead,  and  the  eyes, 
which,  though  small,  are  bright  and  piercing,  b^g 
placed  very  closely  together. 

In  character  he  is  remarkably  amiable,  kind-hearted, 
and  generous,  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  strictly 
temperate  in  his  habits.  When  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  his  arduous  profession,  a  cup  of  chocolate  is  his 
only  stimulant.  He  is  the  husband  of  an  affectionate 
and  accomplished  wife,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family. 


'6. — Inixxjr  and  Visiting  Toilets. 


At  this  moment  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  for  ladies  errors  of  judgment  to  occur,  and  consequently  we 
to  dress  in  artistic  and  graceful  modes.  The  present  see  on  all  sides  elegant  and  becoming  toilets.  Tlic 

fashions  are  so  elegant  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  polonaise  with  its  graceful  folds,  the  tunic  and  double 
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cided  upon,  evening  toilets  are  now  the  great  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  our  elegantes. 

In  spite  ttf  wars  and  revolutions,  distractions  and 


skirts,  the  new  trimming,  the  headed  fringes,  and  the 
rouleaux  of  fur,  conspire  to  render  the  fashions  of  the 
day  all  that  is  charming. 


-Walkixg  Costume  and  Indoor  Toilet. 


ruins,  Paris  is  sufficiently  itself  again  to  be  very  busy 
and  eager  about  those  frivolities  which  are  in  fact  its 
life  and  richesse,  and  which  it  cannot  give  up  without 


The  month  of  December  generally  sees  the  re-open¬ 
ing  of  Parisian  salons  and  the  commencement  of  winter 
festivities.  Walking  costumes  having  already  been  do- 
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committing  suicide.  Paris  must  remain  the  centre  of 
fashion  and  of  worldly  pleasures,  or  it  must  lose  all  its 
prestige  among  nations. 

So  far  there  have  been  no  feics  ofic'ulles,  only  a  grand 
and  pompous  dinner  party  now  and  then,  the  only  gaiety 
our  President  and  the  diplomatic  corps  indulge  in,  and 
nos  Princes  only  give  private  parties,  but  still  la  toilette 
has  by  no  means  been  neglected,  and  we  have  very 
pretty  novelties  to  note  for  evening  dress. 

Although  there  is  a  relative  simplicity  this  winter  in 
our  toilettes simplicity  has  in  itself  a  genuine  charm, 
and  often  pleases  more  than  the  most  splendid  parures. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  necessary  to  wear  a  low 
dress  for  a  small  dinner  party.  On  the  contrary,  the 
low  corsage  is  now  thought  suitable  only  for  very  large 
soirees  or  balls.  The  bodice,  open  in  front,  is  a  very 


trimmed  to  correspond.  The  same  model  is  made  with 
blue,  maize,  or  mauve  trimmings  to  match  with  the  dress. 
T  have  also  seen  it  in  white  crepe  4e  chine ,  with  fan-shaped 
bows  of  crape  and  fringed  silk  mixed,  and  blond  lace 
round  the  edge.  For  mourning,  the  complete  parure  is 
made  of  black  crape  with  black  ribbons. 

For  robes  montantes  the  most  fashionable  style  is  the 
double-ruched  standing-up  collar,  with  lace  lappets  or  a 
large  cravat  bow  in  front.  A  good  deal  of  white  about 
the  throat  and  arms  is  always  a  great  improvement  in 
the  female  dress,  and  for  morning  toilets  very  large 
collars  h  revers  are  made  of  embroidered  cambric  or  very 
fine  toile.  The  sleeve  has  a  full  bouillon  and  deep  flut¬ 
ing  hilling  over  the  hand. 

Evening  dresses  are  all  made  train-shaped.  The 
manteau  Dauphine  is  the  newest  style  of  train.  It  begins 
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nice  medium  between  the  dholletee  and  the  high  dress, 
and  our  grandes  dames  very  generally  adopt  it  for  even¬ 
ing  reunions  with  half-long  sleeves,  which  are  finished 
off  with  engageantes. 

A  drapery  of  tulle  and  lace  is  worn  over  the  open 
bodice.  This  new  style  of  berthe  forms  the  collar  be¬ 
hind,  with  something  like  revers  in  front.  This  looks 
well  in  black  or  black  and  white  lace  oyer  a  silk  dress 
of  any  colour,  and  is  still  more  dressy  all  in  white  tulle 
and  lace.  The  tulle  is  arranged  in  double  cross  folds 
with  one  or  more  lace  flutings  round  the  edge,  and 
a  bow  of  lace  and  ribbon  or  velvet  in  front.  A  pretty 
model  is  formed  of  folds  of  white  tulle  with  a  biais  of 
rose-coloured  silk  rep.  The  edge  is  trimmed  with  white 
lace,  under  which  is  placed  a  handsome  fringe  of  waved 
rose-coloured  fringe,  which  shows  through  the  lace;  the 
bow  of  lace  and  rose-coloured  ribbon  in  front  is  of  a 
new  and  graceful  shape.  Open  sleeves,  a  sabots,  are 


:  Pali-tot. 

quite  at  the  top  of  the  bodice  at  the  back  and  forms  a 
full  double  pleat,  not  loose  and  flowing,  however,  as  in 
the  Watteau  style,  but  fastened  in  at  the  waist ;  it  then 
comes  down  in  ample  folds,  but  covers  the  back  only  of 
the  dress.  The  manteau  Dauphine  is  made  of  velvet  over 
fiiille  silk,  or  of  satin  over  velvet  dresses  ;  it  is  trimmed 
with  a  deep  fluting  or  with  a  lace  flounce. 

The  Pompadour  tunic  is  also  extremely  stylish,  orfaille 
or  crepe  de  chine,  looped  up  quite  in  the  ancien  regime  style, 
and  with  a  low  bodice  and  open  sleeves,  completed  by  a 
lace  fichu  and  engageantes.  Nothing  is  more  becoming 
than  this  sort  of  demi-toilette  evening  dress,  and  all 
ladies  of  taste  adopt  it  in  all'its  graceful  simplicity. 

I  saw  at  Madlle.  Marie  Bataillon’s  three  exquisite  even¬ 
ing  dresses,  ready  to  be  packed  up  for  Chantilly,  so  I 
quickly  took  out  my  note-book  and  pencil  and  jotted 
down  their  description  for  the  benefit  of  our  fair  readers. 

One  is  of  splendid  white  faille  silk,  with  quite  a  courtly 
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garnet-coloured  velvet,  the  trimming  falling  over  the 
arm  entirely  covering  the  short  sleeves.  A  lovely  coiffure 
of  white  roses  is  to  be  worn  with  this  dress.  Of 


train,  with  a  white  satin  fluting  placed  under  the  edge 
an  1  showing  just  a  little  be3’ond.  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  point  lace  flounces  and  deep  bands  of  garnet- 


■Opera  Mantle  and  Paletot. 


coloured  velvet.  The  train  has  a  lace  flounce,  and  is 
caught  up  with  a  very  wide  echarpi  of  the  velvet,  which 
falls  in  a  drooping  bow  at  the  side.  The  low  bodice  is 
trimmed  with  a  satin  quilling  and  fall  of  point  lace  over 


the  diamond  parure  I  do  not  speak,  as  it  is  not  de 
rigueur. 

The  second  eveningdress,  destined  for  a  noble  demoiselle, 
is  of  white  tulle,  with  a  tunic  of  the  light  greenish  shade 
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of  blue  which  is  so  much  in  vogue  this  winter, 
tulle  skirt  is  light  as  a  cloud,  a  real  foitiUis  of  1: 
and  ruches.  The  silk  tunic  is  open  in  front  and 


low  corselet,  pleated  h  tuyaux  d’orgue,  with  a  trimming 
of  tulle  and  blond  inside.  The  bouquet  and  headdress 
are  of  white  roses  with  brown  tinted  foliage. 


•Indoor.  Toilets. 


back  on  each  side,  while  it  is  longer  and  very  gracefully 
draped  at  the  back.  It  is  edged  with  a  deep  tassel 
fringe  with  a  network  heading.  The  bodice  is  a  very 


The  third  toilet,  for  a  young  married  lady,  is  of  light 
blue  velvet,  plain  train-shaped  skirt  and  manteau  Dau- 
phiue,  trimmed  with  a  light  fringe  of  white  feathers. 
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Open  bodice  with  a  handsome  drapery  of  deep  and 
exquisitely  fine  Valenciennes  lace,  and  sleeves  ^  sabsts 
to  match,  comp!ctinc[  the  short  velvet  sleeves  of  the 


it  is  of  pearl-grey  satin  and  crepe  de  chine.  The  train- 
shaped  satin  skirt  is  perfectly  plain.  The  crepe  de 
chine  tunic  is  trimmed  round  with  a  deep  flounce  of 


5^1. — Nrw  Hats,  bowrTs,  Jackets,  &c. 


tunic.  The  coiffure  is  a  small  It-ret  of  blue  velvet, 
shaded  with  white  feathers. 

I  also  saw  a  very  elejiant  evening  toilet  at  Cagelin’s 
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tied  in  a  largo  bow  at  the  side,  so  as  to  loop  up  all  the 
back  part  ol  the  skirt.  The  low  bodice,  of  a  new  and 
graceful  cut,  is  trimmed  with  a  handsome  berthe  of 
point  d’Alengon.  A  parure  of  rose-coloured  rubies 
and  pearls  was  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  this  extremely 
tastef  ul  toilet. 

A  visit  to  the  splendid  vingasin  de  modes,  where  this 
perle  des  toilettes  was  shown  me,  is  really  quite  a  treat, 
tor  there  you  are  sure  to  see  the  very  last  of  Parisian 
nouveautes,  and  you  admire  them  none  the  less  for  seeing 
them  in  a  most  elegant  suite  of  saloons  beautifully 
furnished  and  carpeted,  and,  above  all,  fitted  up  with 
mirrors  which  reflect  on  all  sides  the  exquisite  parures 
there  exhibited  to  tempt  the  daughters  of  Eve. 

I  have  somehow  begun  with  the  last  of  the  lovely 
things  I  saw,  so  now  I  must  go  back  to  the  beginning. 

I  first  admired  the  most  charming  robes  de  chambre  that 
can  be  dreamt  of.  They  arc  of  finest  woollen  texture, 
with  rich  cashmere  designs,  quite  in  the  style  of  Indian 
shawls,  upon  dark-coloured  grounds,  such  as  blue, 
maroon,  or  violet.  The  pattern  forms  a  very  deep 
border  round  the  lower  part  of  the  skirt,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  way  up  the  front  and  round  the  bodice 
and  wide  sleeves.  The  dress  is  train-shaped,  open  in 
front,  and  with  all  the  fulness  thrown  to  the  back ;  it 
is  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  cord  and  tassels  of  silk 
passementerie  of  all  the  colours  of  the  cashmere  pattern. 

Then  I  saw  a  most  elegant  walking  costume  of  rich 
faille  silk  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  colour  called  pastel 
clair — a  new  shade  of  light  maroon.  The  train  is 
trimmed  diflerently  to  the  front  part  of  the  skirt ;  its 
trimming  consists  of  six  velvet  bands  of  a  deeper  shade 
of  maroon,  of  graduated  size,  and  put  on  at  regular 
distances.  In  front  there  are  two  scalloped-out  flounces, 
headed  with  fringed  biais  and  edged  round  with  satin  ; 
a  very  short  tunic,  trimmed  in  the  same  manner,  forms, 
as  it  were,  a  third  flounce,  and  joins  on  to  the  court 
train  at  the  back.  It  is  looped  up  at  the  side  with  a 
wide  scarf-sash  of  maroon  velvet.  The  train  is  ex¬ 
tremely  long  and  ample.  Bodice  with  small  basques 
behind  and  points  in  front.  Wide  sleeves,  slightly 
gathered  in  at  the  wrist  and  completed  by  a  deep  frill, 
to  match  the  flounces  of  the  skirt. 

I  also  noticed  a  more  simple  but  extremely  distingue 
dress  of  Havannah-coloured  faille  silk.  The  skirt,  of 
moderate  length,  is  trimmed  with  a  deep  plisse,  with 
piped  biais  for  the  heading.  The  tunic-skirt  is  entirely 
composed  of  bias  folds ;  it  is  rounded  in  front  and 
comes  in  large  slanting  lappets  behind,  joined  together 
in  the  middle  of  the  b,ack  by  a  very  large  bow  of  the 
material :  this  upper-skirt  is  edged  all  round  with  a 
very  pretty  fringe  of  aiguillettes  ;  at  the  side  it  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  rich  ornament  of  silk  passementerie 
finished  off  with  tassels. 

Next  came  a  tasteful  costume  ot  striped  Lyons  satin 
and  plain  faille,  all  in  camdieu  shades  of  soft  fawn  colour. 
The  faille  skirt  is  trimmed  with  four  flutings  of  the 
striped  satin  and  four  plain  biais,  placed  alternately. 
The  tunic  is  trimmed  with  silk  guipure  of  the  darker 
shade  of  the  stripes,  and  insertion  to  correspond  ;  it  is 
looped  up  on  one  side  only  with  a  wide  satin  sash  of 
the  same  colour. 


Some  very  dressy  toilets  are  made  in  faille  silk  of 
two  colours ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  such 
dresses  would  scarcely  be  in  good  taste  in  the  street, 
and  are  suitable  only  for  indoor  receptions  or  at  most 
for  driving  en  equipage  in  the  firshionable  promenade.  I 
was  rather  struck  with  a  very  grand-looking  dress  of 
richest  black  grosgrain  silk,  trimmed  with  bright  golden 
yellow  silk ;  this  trimming  is  pat  on  in  moderation  and 
with  taste.  There  is  a  band  round  the  bottom  com¬ 
posed  of  four  yellow  and  four  black  rouleaux  placed 
alternately,  with  a  black  fluting  piped  with  yellow  on 
either  side.  This  trimming  is  repeated  twice  more  upon 
the  skirt.  Next  comes  the  tunic,  trimmed  with  eight 
similar  rouleaux  and  one  fluting ;  it  is  looped  up  in 
quite  a  new^  style,  something  like  the  Arabian  burnous 
at  the  back.  The  high  bodice  and  wide  sleeves  are 
trimmed  in  the  same  style. 

Another  dress  is  of  violet  silk,  w'ith  maize  piping;. 
The  pleated  flounce  has  a  quilted  heading,  en  coquilLs, 
showing  the  lining  of  maize  satin.  The  basque  of  the 
jacket-bodice  is  sufficiently  long  to  take  the  place  of  a 
tunic-skirt ;  it  has  deep  rovers  of  maize  satin,  and  is 
trimmed  with  violet  braid-work. 

But  the  most  fanciful  dress  of  the  kind  is  composed 
of  pink  and  maroon  silk  ;  the  trimming  consists'  of  small 
tabs  of  maroon  silk  over  pink  flounces,  'i'he  maroon 
jacket  is  also  cut  out  in  tabs,  and  a  band  of  pink  silk 
is  laid  under  them  ;  the  jacket  remains  open  in  front,  to 
show  a  small  waistcoat  of  pink  silk. 

For  walking  costumes  the  dark-coloured  drap  de  dame 
is  extremely  ladylike,  and  the  bonnet  is  made  of  felt 
of  the  same  colour,  trimmed  with  velvet  and  feathers. 
Flounces  are  not  admissible  with  such  costumes,  but 
the  deep  plisse  is  generally  placed  round  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  with  biais  above  it.  Braid- work  is  x\\c  grand 
luxe  upon  cloth  and  cashmere  costumes,  and  the  tunic  is 
in  many  cases  entirely  covered  with  the  braid-work 
pattern. 

Bur  more  dressy  costumes  are  made  of  black  or 
dark-coloured  velvet,  the  skirt  train-shaped  and  quite 
plain  ;  the  tunic,  or  upper-skirt,  and  jacket  are  trimmed 
with  sable  or  chinchilla.  The  most  fashionable  mantle 
is  the  casaque,  w^ith  wide  sleeves,  while  for  demi-toilette 
the  paletot,  w'ith  ample  cape  over  it,  or  the  double 
collet,  are  mostly  worn. 

Bonnets  are  certainly  the  most  extravagant  part  of  the 
female  toilette  just  now,  for  while  most  costumes  are 
elegantly  simple,  the  chapeau  assumes  high  and  mighty 
airs  that  do  not  quite  accord  with  those  notions  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  soberness  which  we  hoped  to  see  illustrated 
in  this  winter’s  fashions. 

The  shape  of  the  chapeau  is  well  enough  in  itself; 
it  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  chapeau  of 
this  winter  is  very  much  larger  than  what  we  have  seen 
of  late  years ;  it  is  large  enough  to  inclose  the  upper 
part  of  the  hair  worn  as  drooping  chignon  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  The  front  border  is  large  and  raised  a 
little,  the  crown  high,  the  curtain  ad  libitum,  large  or 
small.  The  border  is  rounded  off'  very  much  at  the 
sides,  so  as  to  leave  the  ears  completely  uncovered  ; 
and  the  wide  strings  which  are  put  on  outside,  on  either 
side  of  the  crown,  arc  folded  so  as  not  to  come  at  all 
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over  the  ears,  and  are  then  tied  in  a  very  large  bow  in 
front. 

One  of  the  latest  models  is  of  black  velvet  with  a  limp 
crown,  and  plain  border,  trimmed  with  a  torsade  of 
black  lace  and  plain  tulle,  which  droops  in  long  lapels 
behind.  I'wo  smooth  black  feathers  are  covered  over 
the  border,  and  a  branch  of  roses  of  pink  tinted  s.atin, 
with  their  buds  and  foliage,  is  placed  on  one  side. 
\'’elvct  strings.  Black  lace  quilling  under  tiie  border. 

Another  black  velvet  bonnet  has  a  square  crown  ;  it 
is  trimmed  with  faille  and  velvet.  A  large  curled  feather 
is  fastened  on  at  the  side  with  an  aigrette  of  cut  jet, 
and  is  arched  over  the  crown. 

A  prune-coloured  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  v/itli  rou¬ 
leaux  of  faille  and  velvet,  has  a  bird’s  wing  of  glittering 
plumage  coquettishly  placed  on  one  side,  while  two 
curled  feathers  of  the  colour  of  the  velvet  are  curved, 
one  over  the  crown  and  the  other  at  the  b.ack  over  a 
small  pleated  curtain.  There  is  a  treble  fluting  of  faille 
velvet  and  black  lace  under  the  border.  White  lace  is 
only  put  on  under  the  border  of  very  dressy  bonnets. 

A  claret-coloured  velvet  bonnet  has  a  double  ruche  of 
black  lace  under  the  raised  front  border.  The  upper 
part  is  ornamented  with  black  cock’s  feathers,  and  with 
drooping  plumes  of  the  colour  of  the  velvet.  Lace 
lapels  at  the  back.  Faille  strings. 

I  should  also  mention  a  bronze-green  felt  bonnet, 
made  to  match  with  a  cloth  costume  of  the  same  colour. 
'I'he  front  border  is  bound  with  velvet,  beyond  which 
comes  a  rouleau  of  fitille.  There  is  a  large  pleat  of 
green  faille  and  velvet  round  the  crown  ;  at  the  side  a 
bird’s  wing  of  tinted  green  and  violet  plumage,  and  two 
green  curled  feathers  forming  a  sort  of  coronet  in  front ; 
large  bow  of  faille  and  velvet  at  the  back.  This  simple 
style  of  bonnet  agrees  well  with  the  cloth  costume,  and 
is  in  very  good  taste,  but  only  on  condition  of  being  per¬ 
fectly  well  matched  in  colour  to  the  dress. 

To  conclude  with  a  chapeau  habille,  let  us  examine 
this  model  of  turquoise  blue  velvet  ;  it  is  trimmed  with 
coquilles  of  the  velvet,  edged  with  white  lace  and 
trimmed  with  white  feathers.  The  front  border  is 
slightly  turned  up,  lined  with  white  satin,  and  trimmed 
with  a  ruching  of  white  lace  ;  a  bunch  of  roses  noisettes 
with  brown  tinted  foliage  is  placed  on  one  side. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Indoor  Toilet. — Havana  silk  dress,  the  skirt 
trimmed  in  front  with  five  pinked-out  flounces,  headed 
with  a  double  bias.  Second  skirt,  rounded  in  front  en 
lahlicr,  is  trimmed  with  the  same  flounce,  and  forms  a 
train  tunic.  Bodice  with  basque ;  it  is  open  in  front 
with  double  batiste  collar,  edged  with  embroidery. 
Fanchon  cap,  with  velvet  bow  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  the  same  bow  fastens  the  collar. 

2.  Half-Mourning  Toilet. — Double  cashmere  cos¬ 
tume.  Skirt  trimmed  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce,  headed 
with  a  bias,  and  scalloped.  Second  skirt  also  scalloped 
with  bias  separating  the  scallops.  Bodice  with  plain 
basques  cut  up  at  the  sides,  and  scalloped.  Tight-fitting 
paletot,  with  deep  pleats  at  the  back  and  points  at  the 
side.  Silk  cord  and  tassels  fixed  at  the  waist  by  a  design 
in  passementerie. 


3.  Half-Mourning  Costume  for  a  Little  Boy 
FROM  4  TO  6  Years  of  Age. — Plain  black  cloth,  with 
trouser  drawn  in  at  the  knee.  Cloth  gaiters.  Plain 
jacket  with  deep  pockets.  Sailor  collar.  I'clt  hat  and 
velvet  band. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

THE  LDRNE  OTTOMAN  IN  BERLIN  WOOL  AND  SILK, 

Materials  :  Berlin  wool  and  jloss  silk,  or  filoselle ;  canvas 
and  wool  needle. 

This  handsome  ottoman  is  worked  in  Berlin  wool  in 
all  the  shades  of  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
and  gold,  which  are  worked  in  floss  silk. 

Mesdames  Le  Boiitillier,  125,  Oxford-street,  supply 
the  materials  for  this  ottoman  at  very  moderate  prices ; 
commencing  the  same,  one  shilling. 

EXTRA  PATTERN  SHEET  PRESENTED  TO  OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS.- 
MISS  DOLLY  VARDEn’s  OUTFIT. 

On  this  sheet  will  be  found  accurate  diagrams  for 
cutting  out  the  complete  outfit  for  a  new  doll.  On  one 
side  the  nightdress  and  nightcap,  the  chemise,  drawers, 
jupon,  and  petticoat  bodice  of  Miss  Dolly  will  be  found  ; 
on  the  other  a  Dolly  Varden  polonaise,  winter  jacket, 
high  and  low  bodice,  and  dress  skirt  will  be  seen.  Any 
little  girl  of  eight  years  old  can  lay  a  sheet  of  tissue- 
paper  over  this  sheet,  and  with  a  pencil  trace  the  pattern 
exactly  as  she  does  on  her  transparent  slate.  She  can 
then  cut  out  carefully  along  the  pencilled  line,  and  lay 
the  paper  pattern  on  the  material.  Mamma  will  help 
her  to  join  and  make  up  the  various  articles,  but  all 
must  be  done  with  great  care  and  neat  stitches. 

Paper  models  of  the  above  can  be  had  of  Madame 
Goiibaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.  These 
models  are  made  in  coloured  paper,  are  fully  trimmed, 
and  have  each  a  flat  pattern  to  cut  out  by.  Sold  in 
pretty  boxes  complete  at  3s.  6d.  per  box,  forming  a 
suitable  Christmas-box  for  a  little  girl. 


Thomson’s  Batswing  Skirts.  —  Those  elegant 
jupons  still  keep  their  place  in  public  estimation,  in  spite 
of  the  many  imitations  which  have  followed  the  “  happy 
thought  ”  of  the  inventor  of  the  Batswing  skirt.  The 
real  “  Simon  Pure”  may  be  known  by  the  trade  mark, 
a  crown,  and  Thomson’s  name,  which  is  stamped 
upon  the  band  of  every  real  Batswing  skirt.  'Fhe 
material  used  for  the  Batswing  is  pure  Australian  wool ; 
it  is  both  warm  and  light.  The  skirts  are  seamless, 
and  moulded  to  shape.  Messrs.  Thomson  are  now 
producing  the  Batswing  skirt  in  three  plain  shades  of 
grey,  m  violet,  scarlet,  and  in  many  shades  of  claret,  and 
in  these  colours  richly  ornamented  in  satin,  silk  velvet, 
and  silk  rep.  The  designs  are  most  artistic  and  tasteful, 
and  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  ornamentation 
of  the  Batswing  jupon  by  first-class  Parisian  artistes. 
Two  great  merits  possessed  by  these  skirts  must  not  be 
overlooked — the  bon  ion  and  ladylike  style-  Yet  though 
p,pi  fectly  comme  il  fiaut,  there  is  a  piquancy  about  the 
ornamental  jupons  which  no  other  skirt  of  the  season 
possesses. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy— or  there’s  none ; 

If  there  is  one  try  and  find  it. 

If  there  is  none — never  mind  it. 

If  there  is  one,  set  about  it. 

If  there  is  none,  go  without  it.’’ 

OhJ  Rhymes. 

The  first  portion  of  this  doggrel  I  heartily  believe  is  that  the  lady-nurse  dines  with  the  children  at  ma»nma’.s 

in,  but  the  second  and  larger  remainder  is  still  a  luncheon-table,  and  need  not  associate  with  the  servants 

puzzle  and  likely  to  remain  a  puzzle.  And  when  the  in  any  way.  The  advantage  to  the  children  in  having 

outward  events  of  one’s  life  force  upon  the  comfortable,  a  /ady  constantly  with  them  is  incalculable,  and  to  lovers 

unwilling- to-be-disturbed  mind  that  a  remedy  is  wanted,  of  children  the  life  must  be  by  no  means  unhappy, 

and  that  quickly,  for  the  evils  that  beset  the  path  of  It  seems  hard  to  say  so,  but  I  think  that  those  who 

respectable  poverty,  one  cannot  but  endeavour  to  in-  absolutely  want  money,  who  have  no  means  of  support 
crease  the  chances  of  a  “remedy”  by  disturbing  the  other  than  the  charity  of  their  relations,  should  not  be 

peace  of  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  above  taking  situations  of  the  kind.  “  In  all  labour 

Yes, dear  ladies,  though  I  wish  you  well,  though  I  wish  there  is  honour,”  and  in  any  situation  of  life  a  lady  may 

you  every  happiness,  every  prosperity,  yet  I  positively  preserve  her  dignity  and  self-respect.  To  the  daughters 

wish  to  make  you  uncomfortable — so  uncomfortable  that  of  small  shopkeepers,  &c.,  many  situations  are  open  ; 

you  will  not  be  happy  in  your  minds  until  you  have  each  hairdressing  is  among  these,  and  female  hairdressers  are 

done  what  you  can  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  now  preferred  by  most  ladies.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  2  1, 

I  frankly  own  I  can  suggest  nothing  to  remove  it.  New  Bond-street,  was  the  first  to  introduce  female 

In  my  capacity  as  confidential  Silkworm  I  often  hear  hairdressers  to  the  public,  and  this  amidst  great  oppo- 
editorial  sighs  upon  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  sition  from  the  trade. 

women — hear  of  thirty  and  forty  letters  per  diem  At  my  last  visit  to  the  maiscii  Riinmel,  96,  Strand,  I 

imploiing  assistance,  craving  permission  to  work.  To  found  female  labour  largely  employed,  both  at  No.  96, 

the  address  of  Silkworm  the  same  heartrending  peti-  the  retail  house,  and  at  Beaufort  House,  the  large  whole- 

tions  are  sent,  and  almost  invariably  from  the  same  class  sale  and  manufacturing,  close  by.  On  the  occasion  of 

of  women  :  ladies  whose  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  my  call  I  was  honoured  by  being  escorted  by  the  patron 

hands,  and  whose  means  are  exceedingly  small.  himself,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  intelligent  explanations 

When  last  week  I  passed  a  door,  the  brass-plate  of  that  I  now  know  a  little  about  the  manufacture  of  soaps 

which  bore  the  name  Elizabeth  Garrett- Anderson,  and  perfumes.  In  reply  to  my  queries  Mr.  Rimmel 

M.D.,  I  felt  that  at  least  one  woman  had  solved  the  kindly  informed  me  that  he  employs  over  a  hundred 

problem;  and,  having  passed  the  door,  I  returned  again  female  hands,  and,  in  fact,  uses  female  labour  wherever 

to  read  the  words  which  told  of  a  good  fight  well  it  is  possible  to  do  so — for  instance,  all  the  perfume 

fought,  of  a  success  dearly  earned,  and  of  a  triumph  bottles  are  filled,  corked,  tied  down,  ornamented,  and 

for  our  sex  ;  not  the  less  deeply  did  I  feel  the  fact  that  labelled  by  girls  ;  the  sachets  are  made,  filled,  and 

we  are  not  all  like  the  honoured  lady  who  has  opened  adorned ;  the  soap  is  packed  in  the  pretty  cardboard 

the  gate  of  healing  arts  to  us  women  ;  few  of  us  have  boxes,  also  made  by  hands  feminine.  The  hair  pomades, 

her  talent  or  the  perseverance  which  would  enable  us  to  toilet  water,  preparations  for  the  hair,  complexion,  and 

excel  in  medicine.  What  can  we  do  ?  teeth,  and  toilet  powders  are  all  arranged  and  packed 

Si'lon  one  whose  lightest  word  is  honoured  by  the  for  sale  by  females,  who  ply  their  pleasant  and  light 

Silkworm,  “  we  are  anv  wrang.”  We  begin  life  as  labours  in  much  comfort.  By  Mr.  Rimmel’s  kindness 

married  people  in  too  great  comfort  and  luxury ;  we  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  processes  of  fancy  soap  making 

take  a  house  and  employ  servants,  when  we  should  be  —blocking,  compressing,  stamping,  and  drying — and 

doing,  as  our  great-grandmothers  did,  the  housework.  really  in  the  drying-room  one  would  fancy  that  the 

It  is  quite  the  exception  to  find  a  lady  a  diligent  and  whole  world  was  going  to  have  a  “great  wash.”  The 

careful  housewife ;  and  I  know  young  wives  who  frames  filled  with  soap  seem  endless.  I  was  delighted 

deplore  the  time  they  unprofitably  pass,  and  who  yet  with  the  process  of  stamping  the  soap  and  shaping  it  at 

will  not  assist  in  the  housework  and  save  the  expense  the  same  time.  Even  the  ornamental  labels  are  pasted 

of  a  second  maid.  on  in  the  quickest  possible  manner,  and  the  whole  of 

And  pride  steps  in  and  will  not  permit  a  single  woman  the  power  which  works  this  enormous  wholesale  and 

to  earn  her  livelihood  otherwise  than  by  teaching  ;  it  is  retail  trade  is  quietly  going  on  day  by  day,  its  existence 

more  honourable,  forsooth,  to  receive  a  wretched  pittance  unsuspected  by  those  who  only  know  they  are  passing 

as  a  governess  than  to  manage  a  department  in  a  house  “  Rimmel’s”  by  the  sweet  odours  that  hover  for  some 

of  business.  yards  right  and  left  of  No.  96. 

Numbers  of  ladies  are  now  applying  for  situations  as  The  novelties  preparing  for  the  coming  Christmas 
lady-nurses,  at  salaries  varying  from  14  to  ^40  per  were,  of  course,  shown  to  me,  and  very  elegant  I  find 

annum ;  and  the  only  difference,  so  far  as  I  can  dis-  them.  Mons.  Rimmel's  Almanac  is  very  charming ;  it 

cover,  between  the  lady-nurse  and  the  nurse  ordinary  contains  an  exquisitely-printed  almanac,  enriched  with 
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beautiful  paintings  of  the  heroines  of  French  poets — 
Corneille  is  represented  by  Chimene,  Racine  by  Phedre, 
Moliere  by  Celimene,  Alfred  de  Musset  by  Georgina, 

1  amartine  by  Laurence,  and  Victor  Hugo  by  Dona  Sol. 
d'hese  charming  pictures  are  most  graceful  in  design 
and  admirably  executed. 

The  endless  variety  of  Christmas  cards  and  sachets 
prevents  my  enumerating  them  individually,  but  the 
opening  sachets  are  very  delightful  toys  for  children, 
'The  Christmas  Pantomime,  in  particular,  shows  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  theatre  ;  on  opening  it  there  is  the  transforma¬ 
tion  scene,  tlie  rows  of  boxes  complete  and  lifelike ; 
the  whole  is  mounted  on  an  agreeable  sachet.  Another 
mov.able  sachet  shows  Christmastide  kept  in  Shak- 
speare’s  house.  Not  so  new,  but  always  charming,  is 
the  Four  Seasons  Sachet,  A  dozen  Hor.al  cards  are 
sold  for  one  shilling,  and  thus  those  who  wish  to  send 
a  kindly  sign  of  friendship  can  do  so  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  The  cigar-cases  contain  three  superb  cigars  of 
the  rose-water  brand,  and  form  a  good  Christmas  box 
for  boys.  Then  there  are  the  bouquet-fans  of  beautiful 
French  (lowers,  and  the  Pompadour  fans  of  two  quali¬ 
ties,  one  got  up  verv  nicely,  though  cheaply,  for  ladies 
to  decorate  at  home  if  they  please.  These  fans  are  of 
the  real  Pompadour  shape,  and  are  exceedingly  stylish ; 
they  can  be  sent  by  post.  I  must  draw  my  readers’  at¬ 
tention  to  hlons.  Rimmel’s  Aquadentine,  an  extract  of 
flowers,  to  be  used,  as  implied  by  its  name,  for  cleansing 
the  teeth  ;  it  also  strengthens  the  gums  and  purifies  the 
bieath. 

Among  the  most  fashionable  perfumes,  Vanda  mag¬ 
nolia,  wood-violet,  and  sweet-pea  are  conspicuous. 

RIons.  Rimmel  has  also  a  capital  violet-perfumed  oat¬ 
meal,  for  softening  the  hands. 

I  have  now  given  my  readers  a  slight  idea  of  the 
work  going  on  in  these  two  premises  ;  now  I  ask  them 
to  come  with  me  to  Lisle-street,  Lcicestcr-square,  to 
the  French  Hospital  and  Dispensary  for  all  Nations. 

But,  you  may  object,  what  connection  can  the  Silk¬ 
worm  trace  between  the  beds  of  flowers  from  which 
RIons.  Rimmcl’s  perfumes  come  and  the  sick  beds  of  a 
hospital  ?  Listen,  dear  readers,  and  you  shall  have  this 
clearly  explained.  At  No.  96,  Strand,  in  Regent-street, 
and  in  the  City,  RIons.  Rimmel  makes  money  ;  .at  qOA, 
Lisle-street,  he  spends  it !  Comprenez-vous,  mesdnmes  ? 

In  1867,  struck  by  the  misery  of  foreigners  who 
were  laid  low  by  illness  and  poverty  in  a  strange  land, 
RIons.  Rimmel  conceived  the  noble  idea  of  founding  a 
hospital  for  the  relief  of  strangers  of  all  nations.  The 
idea  was  seconded  by  others,  and  the  humble,  unpreten¬ 
tious  hospital  has  proved  for  four  years  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  J.ondon  offers  to  foreigners.  RIons. 
Rimmel’s  pious  labours  have  been  seconded  by  the  Due 
d’Aumale  and  the  other  royal  princes  of  Orleans,  as 
well  as  by  the  Lmpress  of  the  French  and  the  French 
Government.  Nor  is  this  good  work  left  to  foreigners 
only,  many  honoured  Lnglish  names  being  found  on 
the  list  of  subscribers. 

I  examined  the  whole  arrangements,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  them,  d'he  whole  hospital  is  spotlessly 
dean,  the  rooms  are  bright  and  cheerful,  the  beds  have 
all  spring  mtittresses  of  the  best  French  make,  and  are 


covered  with  red  quilts,  which  are  warm  and  look 
most  cosy. 

The  patients  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  library  books, 
have  every  want  attended  to,,  are  supplied  with  medicines 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  each  nation,  and  with  food 
cooked  h  la  Frcmca  'tse, 

They  are  nursed  by  soeurs  de  charite,  and  receive 
every  kindness  and  attention  from  these  cheerful 
workers.  A  kind  socur  took  the  Silkworm  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  house,  where  thirty  or  forty  little  orphan 
children  were  playing  in  a  large  salle.  Upstairs  we 
inspected  a  room  full  of  industrious  little  girls,  engaged 
in  learning  needlework. 

Here  these  little  waifs  enjoy  education,  food,  and 
houseroom.  They  are  merry  little  things,  a  mixture  of 
all  nations,  loving  the  good  soeurs,  and  punished  when 
naughty  by  no  kisses  and  caresses.  Day  schools  are 
also  attached  to  this  institution,  which  is,  like  the 
hospital,  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Now,  my  dear  readers,  you  can  pretty  well  guess 
what  I  want  you  to  do — to  help  both  these  charities, 
and  especially  the  hospital,  for  to  be  sick  and  helpless 
in  a  strange  land,  to  be  unable  to  express  one’s  wants, 
to  be  unable  to  procure  habitual  medicines,  these  are 
the  miseries  relieved  by  the  French  Flospital  and  Dis¬ 
pensary,  which  up  to  the  d.ite  December,  1869,  re¬ 
lieved  7,778  out-patients  alone ;  and  last  year,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  the  numbers  were  increased  to  an 
overwhelming  extent.  Ladies,  I  trust  you  will  send 
(if  only  a  mite)  some  contribution  to  this  real  charity. 
RIons.  Rimmel  will  receive  all  contributions  at  96, 
Strand,  or  they  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  hospital,  40A, 
Lisle-street,  f.eicester-sqiiare. 

Before  continuing  to  read  this  letter,  despatch  flat 
note  to  the  hospital,  and  then  return  with  cheerful  heart 
and  clear  conscience  to  the  perusal  of  the  novelties  of 
the  season. 

In  my  wanderings  round  town  I  have  noticed  some 
charming  work-baskets  in  the  shape  of  a  work-table, 
standing  a  convenient  height  from  the  ground  and 
having  one  or  two  “  shelves  ”  besides  the  basket  proper. 
The  baskets  are  beautifully  lined  with  various  coloured 
silks,  and  quilted,  and  have  con,vcnicnt  pockets  for  reels 
of  cotton  and  the  sundry  and  manifold  requisites  of  the 
modern  work-table.  I  think  this  basket  will  be  much 
esteemed  by  those  ladies  who  care  to  have  their  entour¬ 
age  as  charming  as  themselves.  Lach  basket  being 
furnished  with  a  quilted  cover  the  needlework  is  well 
protected  from  dust,  and  the  basket  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  by  the  handle  from  one  place  to  .another.  This 
delightful  n'ovelty  is  to  be  procured  at  Cave  and  Sons’, 
74,  76,  and  78,  Wigmore-street,  W. 

Velvet -dresses,  costumes,  confections,  and  casaques 
are  now  so  much  in  vogue  that  I  am  not  astonished  at 
receiving  many  imploring  letters  inquiring  about  Lyons 
velvet  that  has  not  passed  to  London  bv  a^.ay  of  Rlan- 
chester.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  give  some  in¬ 
formation,  as  RIons.  RIarchaud,  187,  Regent-street,  is 
now  supplying  English  ladies  with  cut  lengths  of  velvet 
at  little  above  manufacturers’  prices.  He  receives  con¬ 
signments  direct  from  Lyons,  and  offers  them  at  a 
moderate  price  to  insure  a  rapid  sale ;  for  be  it  known 
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to  you,  ladies,  that  as  soon  as  the  season  changes  for 
the  welcome  spring,  Mons.  Marchaud  will  turn  his 
whole  attention  to  his  superb  foulards,  and  you  w  ll 
not  be  able  to  procure  these  velvets  from  him.  At 
this  moment  he  is  importing  velvets,  rich  silks,  crepe¬ 
line,  and  crepe  de  chine  only,  though  he  has  still  some 
foulards  suitable  for  young  ladies’  and  children’s  evening 
wear.  Those  ladies  who  appreciate  exquisite  silks  and 
velvets  should  embrace  this  opportunity  of  selecting 
from  the  patterns,  which  are  sent  post  free. 

I  cannot  pass  by  the  subject  of  rich  materiids  with¬ 
out  mentioning  poplins — real  Irish,  of  course.  I  have 
been  favoured  with  a  view  of  some  beautiful  poplins 
furnished  by  Messrs.  W.  Fry  and  Co.,  of  Dublin,  to 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  and  Prussia  and  the 
Archduchess  Gisela  of  Austria.  The  colours  are  indeed 
superb,  and  fitted  for  courtly  use.  The  fabric  itself, 
like  the  recently-adopted  brocade,  “  stands  alone”  with 
richness.  Of  course  these  are  double  poplins  and 
fancy  poplins.  The  single  poplins  make  very  charming 
costumes  and  reception  toilets.  Among  them  I  note  a 
lovely  violet,  mauve,  brown,  blue,  rose,  green,  and  the 
new  claret  shades. 

hirs.  Samuel  Jay  is  showing  charming  morning  wrap¬ 
pers  of  plain  and  twilled  flannel  and  of  printed  flannels. 
Fo;  brides  she  has  some  delicious  garments  in  this  guise. 
A  lovely  rose-coloured  satin  rck-  dc  chanibre,  quilted 
throughout  in  diamonds.  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  this  ravissaute 
toilette  in  all  colours,  but  brides  usually  choose  blue,  rose, 
or  mauve  ;  rose  colour  is  tlie  most  becoming  of  the  three 
colours.  These  robes  may  be  trimmed  with  point  lace 
or  worn  as  sent  out  by  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  who  will  trim  with 
real  or  imitation  lace  as  desired. 

A  specialite  of  this  house  is  the  perfection  of  materi.al 
and  finish,  as  displayed  in  the  flannel  garments.  Here 
we  find  the  very  best  flannel  embroidered  with  w’ool  or 
made  up  plainly  by  hand  in  the  neatest  possible  style. 
Mrs.  S.  Jay’s  new  guinea  flannel  dressing-gowns  are 
composed  of  best  twilled  flannel  in  all  the  new  and 
fashionable  tints.  The  lie  de  vin  coloured  flannel  has  ail 
the  appearance  of  a  satin  cloth. 

Corsets — vexed  question  for  those  who  change  from 
one  staymakcr  to  another — p^ur  inoi,  when  I  am  once 
pleased — and  I  am  not  easy  to  please — with  a  corset  I 
remain  constant  to  the  maker  ;  and  though  I  agree  with 
the  lovers  of  good  figures  in  the  regime  of  constant 
changes  of  corset,  it  is  only  to  lay  aside  one  corset  to 
take  up  another  exactly  similar,  but  new.  Thomson’s 
Glove-fitting  Corset  is  good  enough  for  me,  and  I  believe 
many  thousands  of  English\\*omen  and  Frenchwomen 
are  of  my  opinion. 

The  Glove-fitting  Corset  is  modelled  upon  a  perfect 
type  of  fem.ale  form,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  a  charming 
figure  of  any  sized  waist  under  thirty  inches ;  even 
stout  persons  reduce  their  bulk  without  compression  in 
these  admirable  corsets,  which  fit  easily  and  gracefully, 
and  are  as  well  adapted  for  the  lovers  of  ease  as  for  vota¬ 
ries  of  tight-lacing.  These  corsets  can  be  had  of  Mrs. 
S.  Jay  in  any  size,  and  are  by  her  always  furnished  as 
the  corset  for  elegant  trousseaux. 

From  the  corset  to  the  digestive  organs  is  not  a  very 
wide  step.  I  have  been  asked  to  recommend  a  nutritive 


and  digestible  beverage,  and  must  own  that,  owing  to  an 
excellent  digestion,  1  am  not  the  best  Judge  in  the  world 
on  this  subject.  But,  luckily  for  my  readers,  I  have 
plenty  of  dyspeptic  friends,  most  of  them  very  clever 
people  (I  have  efttn  remarked  the  connection  between 
dyspepsia  and  activity  of  brain),  who  assure  me  that  they 
drink  Maravilla  cocoa  (Taylor  Brothers’)  with  much 
pleasure,  not  suffering  in  the  least,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
finding  considerable  benefit  from  taking  it.  I  have 
tasted  it  and  like  it  much.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  healthy 
beverage  for  children,  who  usually  like  it  immensely. 

I  have  seen  a  pretty  little  hand  machine  called  the 
Gresham;  it  possesses  a  reversible  feed  motion,  and 
makes  a  lock-stitch  by  means  of  a  shuttle. 

By  means  of  the  reversible  feed  the  worker  can  sew 
in  either  direction  without  stopping  or  turning  the  evork, 
and  holes  can  be  darned,  avhich  is  a  great  saving  of 
labour.  The  machine  is  easily  learnt,  and  is  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order ;  it  is  sold  for  £4  4'''*  a  hand 
machine,  and  on  a  walnut  table  for  9s.  It  will  hem, 
sew,  braid,  bind,  tuck,  gather,  and  quilt. 

Hearing  rumours  of  charming  skirts  to  be  worn  under 
the  fashionable  polonaise,  I  called  in  at  Messrs.  Burgess’s 
to  sec  the  said  skirts.  I  found  some  very  neat  jupons, 
both  quilted  and  flounced.  'Fhese  are  of  satin  and  silk 
as  well  as  of  woollen  materials,  and  braided  skirts. 
Ifcsides  the-e  I  saw  some  admirable  t\\  illed-backed 
velveteens,  Roubaix  reps,  drap  satine,  and  Welsh  pop¬ 
lins,  a  new  woven  fabric  made  in  all  colours.  Mr. 
Burgess  possesses  great  taste  in  the  selection  of  colours  and 
fabrics,  and  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  imported  goods. 

I  have  lately  met  with  an  article  upon  the  v.alue  of 
I.amplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  as  a  disinfectant,  and  read 
the  same  with  much  interest.  As  I  believe  all  women 
are  interested  in  hygienic  subjects,  I  thought  well  to 
mention  this.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  by  keeping 
patients  in  a  darkened  room  and  giving  them  nothing 
as  medicine  but  this  pleasant  summer  beverage,  which  is 
also  used  as  a  mild  aperient  raid  fever  draught,  the 
disease  is  wonderfully  modified.  It  is  said  that  the 
darkness  and  the  reduction  of  fever  consequent  upon 
drinking  the  Pyretic  Saline  prevents  the  growth  and 
spreading  of  diseases  like  small-pox  and  cholera,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  propagated  and  sown  by  imperceptible 
germs.  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline  is  said  to  act  upon 
the  fungoid  growth  of  small-pox  pustules  through  its 
saline  qualities,  and  it  ch.ocks  and  diminishes  this 
growth.  To  quote  from  the  article,  “This  pidnt,  like 
that  of  the  exclusion  of  light,  is  in  apparent  conformity 
with  the  fungoid  theory  of  infection  ;  and  though  such 
questions  are  specially  left  to  the  investigation  of  scien¬ 
tific  men,  yet,  when  an  epidemic  is  abroad,  the  public 
cannot  entirely  give  up  to  doctors  their  own  freedom  of 
action  on  rationally-conceived  ideas  ;  and  we  venture  to 
say  that  the  friends  of  patients  may,  without  fear  of 
doing  harm,  try  these  two  theoretical  points  for  them¬ 
selves,  by  the  partial  exclusion  of  light  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  mild  and  pleasant  saline  beverage.” 

Those  who  have  watched  by  the  sick  bed  of  feverish 
children  will  appreciate  this  assistance  in  nursing  them, 
for  I  am  told  that  the  S.iline  cools  without  weakening 
the  frame. 
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I  called  in  at  42 ,  Sackville-strcet  (Messrs.  Macdougall 
and  Co.),  to  look  at  the  new  reversible  cloth  jackets  tor  • 
winter  wear.  These  so-called  jackets  are  really  hand¬ 
some  mantles,  and  are  trimmed  with  fur  or  passe¬ 
menterie  according  to  taste.  This  reversible  cloth  is 
very  thick  but  very  light,  being  made  of  the  finest 
wool ;  it  is  manufactured  in  plain  colours  w'ith  reverse 
of  a  bright  or  rich  contrasting  shade,  or  in  grey,  stone, 
and  brown  with  a  reverse  of  tartan. 

Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.  are  always  remarkable 
for  their  variety  of  dress  fabrics,  but  this  year  the 
number  seems  endless.  The  silk  linseys  arc  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  I  prefer  the  cloth-finished  tweeds  as  a  winter 
dress  to  all  others.  These  tweeds  have  all  the  glossy 
smoothness  of  finest  cloth,  which  material  they  closely 
resemble,  but  they  are  much  lighter  and  pleasanter  to 
wear  than  are  cloth  dresses. 

Again,  the  striped  t'vills  make  very  handsome  cos¬ 
tumes,  and  are  very  becoming.  This  material  admits  af 
an  abundance  of  tumming,  but  looks  admirable  when 
worn  plain  with  gracefully-draped  casaque  and  jacket 
bodice ;  it  is  made  in  all  colours,  and  is  pretty  in  all. 
d'he  fancy  tartans  are  still  in  vogue  in  the  highest  circles, 
and  for  children  of  every  class  and  social  position.  It 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  tartan  is  not  only  becoming  but 
healthy  for  these  little  ones. 

Messrs,  hlacdougall  and  Co.’s  wnap  shawls  would 
excite  envy  even  in  a  Circassian,  and  really  I  do  not 
wonder  that  so  many  ladies  write  in  praise  of  these 
light,  warm,  admirable  wraps.  Self  colours,  tartans, 
shepherd’s  plaid,  and  vicunas  arc  the  most  fashionable 
shawls,  and  as  this  house  is  supplied  direct  from  the 
manufacturers,  Messrs.  Macdougall  are  able  to  offer 
very  superior  shawls  at  moderate  prices. 

'I'he  jupons  for  everyday  wear  are  of  tweed  and 
linsey,  and  striped.  Another  variety  is  stiiped  with  silk, 
botli  in  broad  and  in  narrow  b.mds  of  colour.  The 
plain  woollen  jupons  have  alternate  wide  and  narrow 
braids,  and  are  very  handsome.  These  skirts  are 
thorough ! y  waterproof. 
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The  new  Inverary  Polonaise  is  a  charming  confection ; 
on  the  approach  of  rain  it  is  unbuttoned  and  falls 
completely  over  the  skirt,  while  in  fine  weather  it 
is  gracefully  draped  on  each  side,  forming  a  handsome 
casaque. 

The  photographs  of  the  I,ondon  Stereoscopic  and 
Photographic  Company,  of  Regent-street  and  Cheapside, 
are  really  admirable.  London  is  not  devoid  of  excel¬ 
lent  photographers,  but  while  many  of  these  succeed 
well  with  gentlemen’s  portraits,  the  ladies  “  come  out  ” 
very  badly.  Not  so  with  the  portraits  taken  by  this 
company.  There  must  be  vraies  artistes  among  the 
staff,  for  refinement,  grace,  and  elegance  are  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  generality  of  the  ladies’  photographs. 

I  have  lately  seen  the  portrait  of  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  whose  kind  face  seems  like  a  dear 
friend,  looking  from  the  new  raised  oval  with  its  dark 
frame,  which  this  company  now  use  to  cncadrer  their 
portraits. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur’s  photo,  looking  “  every  inch” 
a  Guelph,  is  a  model  specimen  of  what  a  gentleman’s 
portrait  should  be.  Indeed,  so  good  are  these  portraits 
that  I  am  “  almost  persuaded,”  much  .as  I  dislike  the 
idea  of  being  photographed,  to  follow  suit ;  but  then  I 
should  require  a  frame  of  mulberry-leaves !  N’est-ce 
pas,  mesdamesf 

The  latest  novelties  in  photographs  are  the  portraits 
above  mentioned,  and  the  latest  novelty  in  needlework 
is  the  tapestry-work  introduced  by  Mesdames  Lc  Bou- 
tillier,  125,  Oxford-street.  This  work  is  most  easy  of 
execution,  and  is  worked  stitch  by  stitch  over  a  traced 
ground.  The  effect  is  charming,  and  the  work  can  be 
employed  for  curtain-borders,  table-covers,  sofas,  chairs, 
and  is,  indeed,  adapted  for  every  class  of  furniture. 
When  worked  for  chairs  and  sofas  it  is  mounted  between 
rows  of  quilted  satin  or  silk,  or  between  rows  of  plain 
velvet.  The  materials  for  working  are  inexpensive,  and, 
as  it  is  quickly  finished,  there  is  neither  waste  of  money 
nor  of  time.  I  believe  the  recent  letters  on  housekeeping 
will  render  economical  even 

The  Silkworm. 


PARISIAN  SPECIALITIES. 


The  Hygiene  of  the  Head. — How  many  ill-made 
and  injurious  pomades  have  been  offered  to  the  public, 
and  obtained  of  the  numerous  perfumers  of  London  !  It  is 
to  these,  in  the  opinion  of  noted  medical  men,  that  we  owe 
the  loss  of  hair  which  usually  accompanies  a  disordered 
state  of  the  scalp.  The  principal  ingredients  of  a  good 
pomade  are  fresh,  pure,  and  highly-refined  fatty  matters, 
tannin,  quinine,  oil  of  nuts  or  of  sweet  almonds,  mingled 
with  an  extract  of  flowers.  A  society  of  medical  men  in 
Paris  have  been  lately  employed  in  investigating  and 
analysing  the  various  pomades  and  cosmetics  manufac¬ 
tured  there.  In  particular  the  pomades  for  arresting 
the  fall  of  the  hair  have  received  a  most  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  Among  these  the  preparations  made  by  the  maison 


L.  Legrand,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Chomel,  received  the  high  commendation  of  the  sav.uis 
of'  the  Academie  Franyaise.  These  productions  are — 
1st,  “  L’Eau  Tonique  et  Antipelliculaire  de  Quinine” 
(Tonic  Wash),  which  is  used  for  cleaning  the  head, 
and  bracing  and  strengthening  the  hair ;  and  2nd, 
“  Le  Pommade  Tonique,  ou  Baume  de  Tannin”  (Balm 
of  Tannin,  a  Tonic  Pomade).  Those  ladies  desirous 
of  preserving  their  hair,  insuring  the  growth,  or 
covering  incipient  baid  places  with  a  strong,  healthy 
head  of  hair,  should  use  the  wash  and  pomade  of  Mons. 
L.  Legrand,  207,  Rue  St.  Honore,  Paris.  These  toilet 
necessaries  may  also  be  obtained  of  all  first-class  Locdrin 
perfumers  by  order. 
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59*;^ — Leaf  Bordek  for  jackit  with 
Sleeves  (593} 
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596. 

DlTAIL  or  Jat'KLT  (.jyj)* 


599. — .lACKtT  IS  rKAMtwoRK  (rrotit). 


600. — Jacket  is  Framework  (Back) 
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6oi. — CllOCHET  A  Tricct^r. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


576. — Ikdooe  and  Visiting  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  of  maroon  cashmere  and  faille.  The  skirt,  of  maroon 
faille,  is  trimmed  with  a  flounce  of  small  plcatings,  with  heading 
composed  of  reversed  flutiugs,  Greek  fluting,  and  flat  pleatings  at 
the  edge.  Tunic  looped  up  at  the  side  and  raised  in  a  puft’  at  the 
back.  Bodice  with  flat  bsisques  in  front  with  a  large  pleat  at  the 
back.  SailiT  collar,  jabot  sleeves,  similar  trimming  for  corsage  and 
tunic.  Small  upright  collar. 

s.  Skirt  of  violet  silk  rep.  Violet  and  white  strljicd  tunic  looped 
up  at  the  hack,  cut  up  at  the  edge,  fringed.  The  white  stripe  is 
woven  in  the  material.  Pagoda  sleeves.  Bonnet  of  black  gros- 
grain  and  velvet,  with  an  aigrette  of  feathers  placed  at  one  side. 

3.  Costume  de  demi-saison,  of  light  grey  tartan.  Skirt  of  black 
■ilk,  trimmed  with  crossw.ay  hands  of  black  silk  with  a  tasselled 
fringe.  Bodice  with  fluted  basques.  Hat,  oval-shaped,  ornamented 
with  plume ;  the  new  veil  entirely  covers  the  hat,  and  is  drawn  back, 
falls  over  the  chignon,  and  is  fastened  by  a  pin. 

577. — Walking  and  Indoou  Toilets. 

1.  Walking  toilet  of  fancy  woollen  fabric  The  skirt  is  trimmed 
at  the  edge  with  a  flounce  and  headed  bouillonuees.  The  upper- 
skirt  is  rounded  both  back  and  front,  raised  at  the  side,  and  trimmed 
to  match  the  undcr-skirt.  Bodice  with  round  basques.  Cashmere 
mantle  in  the  Bachlik  shape,  druixKl  at  the  waist,  and  crossing  in 
front :  two  thick  fringed  ends  fall  behind,  forming  a  sash.  Black 
felt  hat,  curved  brims,  trimmed  with  a  puff  of  velvet  and  tuft  of 
feathers,  and  velvet  loops  falling  over  the  chignon. 

2.  Indoor  costume  of  pearl-grey  poplin.  Plain  train  skirt, 
trimmed  at  the  edge  with  two  rows  of  black  velvet ;  the  second  row 
is  finished  on  each  side  by  a  knot  of  black  velvet  on  the  front 
breadth.  Tight-fitting  casaque,  shorter  in  front  than  at  the  back, 
trimmed  with  a  flounce  of  black  silk  in  front,  and  edged  with  two 
wide  revers  giving  a  very  stylish  eflect  to  the  casaque ;  a  row  of 
passementerie  and  of  plain  guipure  are  placed  inside  the  revers  and 
deep  basques.  Wide  bow  of  faille  at  the  waist.  Black  velvet  slippers 
with  high  heels  and  lace  hows. 

378. — Xew  Paletot. 

Tliis  stylish  paletot  c-m  be  made  of  faille  or  of  cloth ;  it  is  open 
at  the  hack,  where  each  side  forms  a  deep  revers.  A  bow  is  plac  ed  at 
the  back  of  the  collar.  The  trimming  is  formed  by  a  triple  braid. 
The  sleeves  are  largo,  open,  and  trimmed  to  correspond.  The  back 
of  the  paletot  is  double,  and  shows  between  the  revers. 

579. — Opeba  Mantle  and  Paletot. 

1.  Front  of  opera  mantle  composed  of  w’hite  cloth,  and  consisting 
of  a  sleeveless  jacket  and  cape.  The  jacket  is  trimmed  with  black 
velvet  and  fringe.  The  cape  is  braided  and  scalloped. 

2.  Back  of  same,  showing  the  cut-out  back  of  the  cape. 

3.  Grey  cloth  paletot  (back).  This  illustration  shows  the  back 
of  No.  4 ;  it  is  cut  open  at  the  sides,  and  finished  at  the  waist  by 
a  double  reversed  pleat. 

4.  Front  of  the  jialctot,  showing  the  deep  collar  and  velvet  revers. 
The  piping  is  of  white  satin,  and  the  buttons  are  of  pearl. 

580. — Indooe  Toilets. 

1.  Violet  silk  skirt,  scalloped  at  the  edge.  Grey  jioplin  dress, 
trimmed  with  a  gathered  flounce  of  violet  silk,  rounded  in  the  front 
en  tallier,  raised  each  side  by  a  fluted  rosette  of  violet  silk,  and 
forming  train  at  the  back.  The  bodice  round,  w  ith  waistband  of 
violet  velvet.  Louis  XV.  sleeves,  reaching  to  the  elbow,  finished 
pagoda,  and  trimmed  w  ith  a  gathered  flounce  of  violet  silk.  A  hand 
of  white  muslin,  embroidered,  forms  the  under-sleeves.  Headdress 
of  embroidered  muslin. 

2.  Costume  of  dark  green  cloth,  the  skirt  trimmed  at  the  edgo 
with  green  velvet  arabe^ues.  Bodice  with  deep  basques,  trimmed 
as  well  as  the  sleeves  with  rich  trimming  of  green  velvet.  Muslin 
collar  and  sleeves.  Headdress  of  green  velvet  and  lace. 

581. — New  Hats,  Bonnet,  Jackets,  Ac. 

I.  Velvet  bonnet  with  Chantilly  lace  lappets  and  satin  rouleaux. 
Feather  and  aigrette  held  in  place  by  a  rose,  the  foliage  of  which 
circles  the  bonnet.  Lace  strings. 

_  2.  Hat  with  soft  crown  trimmed  with  guipure  insertion,  bows  of 
nbbou,  and  guipure  strings. 


3.  ^Vlute  lace  coiflurc  trimmed  with  daisies  and  tufts  of  coloured 
flowers.  Wide  faille  strings. 

4.  Muslin  cap  trimmed  with  lace  and  embroidery. 

5.  House  jacket  of  black  velvet.  The  chemisette  and  hiais 
which  trim  the  jacket  arc  of  foulard.  Henri  III.  sleeve,  slashed 
coloured  foulanl.  Pointed  and  cut-up  basques  at  the  back.  Black 
guipure  edges  the  collar,  sleeves,  and  corslet. 

6.  Black  faille  jacket,  richly  embroidered,  trimmed  with  velvet 
biais  and  chenille  silk  fringe. 

7.  Pleated  muslin  collar,  forming  fans,  stand-up  collar,  and 
insertions  of  white  guipure. 

8.  Chinese  collarette  trimmed  with  a  deep  point  d’Anglctcrre, 
with  embroidered  revers  finished  with  fancy  tassels. 

582. — Visiting,  Indoor,  Walking,  and  Cauuiaoe  Toilets. 

1.  Dress  of  black  faille.  Velvet  mantlo  forming  a  double  jiulV, 
edged  with  rows  of  sable,  which  are  carried  up  the  closed  front  of  the 
mantle.  In  front  is  a  square  apron  of  velvet  trimmed  with  fringe. 
Hat  of  black  faille,  high  shape,  trimmed  with  bow  of  velvet  ribbon 
pleated  in  tuj/aux  d’orgue  (organ  piix's),  bow  with  long  ends,  grey 
or  black  feather. 

2.  Indoor  dress  of  striped  silk.  Black  silk  jacket  fitting  tightly. 
Tlic  bxsquc  forms  two  deep  ])lcats  at  the  back  and  one  on  each  side. 
CoiflFure  of  white  lace  and  ribbon. 

3.  Black  cashmere  mantle,  trimmed  with  silk  biais,  Beaver  hat, 
trimmed  with  velvet  pleatings  and  with  bow. 

4.  Grey  cashmere  costume.  The  first  skirt  trimmed  with  three 
bands  of  black  velvet,  the  second  skirt  trimmed  with  velvet  and 
draped  to  form  a  puli’.  Casaque  to  match,  fitting  tightly,  and  edged 
with  black  velvet,  with  two  deep  pleats  at  the  back,  and  a  bow  with¬ 
out  ends.  Wliite  lace  hat,  with  grey  velvet  trimmings,  white  plume 
and  bird. 

5.  Visiting  toilet  of  brown  faille.  The  first  skirt  has  two  flounces, 
headed  by  pleats,  and  finished  by  velvet  bands.  The  second  skirt 
forms  a  tunic  with  revers,  flounced  and  trimmetl  to  correspond ; 
above  this  tunic,  and  close  at  the  waist,  three  flounces  are  placed. 
Black  velvet  bonnet,  with  black  plume  and  wide  scarf  of  brown 
crepe  de  chine,  edged  with  lace. 

6.  Walking  costume  of  black  cashmere  trimmed  with  fringe. 
Beaver  bonnrt  with  curtain  and  trimmings  of  bright-coloured  velvet 
and  feather  to  match. 

7.  Carriage  toilet  of  pearl-grey  faille.  Velvet  casaque,  trimmed 
with  lace,  open  at  the  hack  and  short  at  the  sides  and  front ;  at  the 
hack  folds  of  velvet  edged  w'ith  lace  form  a  double  pleat.  The  sleeve 
is  trimmed  with  lace  and  with  a  fan-pleating  of  velvet.  Velvet 
bonnet  with  faille  bow  and  white  feather. 

583. — Knitted  Fanciion. 

This  fanehon  is  knitted  with  blue  Shetland  and  white  wool  on  fine 
steel  and  wooden  needles.  Begin  with  the  blue  wool ;  cast  on  20 
stitches  with  steel  needles,  and  knit  6  rows  backwards  and  forwards ; 
cut  off  the  thread,  and  join  on  the  w'hite  wool.  Then  knit  with 
wooden  needles  18  rows  backwards  and  forwards,  increasing  1  stitch 
at  the  end  of  every  other  row.  Then  join  on  the  blue  wool,  and 
knit  6  rows  without  increase.  Itepieat  these  stripes  8  times,  always 
increasing  as  above  in  the  white  stripes,  which  brings  the  work  to 
the  end  of  the  first  half.  Now  knit  a  blue  stripe  for  the  middle, 
and  then  8  white  and  8  blue  stripes  fur  the  other  hiilf,  decreasing 
I  stitch  at  the  end  of  every  other  row  in  the  white  stripes,  so  that 
the  last  blue  stripe  has  only  20  stitches  as  in  the  beginning.  Cost 
off  and  sew  on  blue  woollen  tassels  according  to  illustration. 

584. — Cap  to  Weae  undeb  a  Bonnet,  in  Knitting  and 
CttOCUET. 

This  soft,  warm  cap  will  be  found  very  comfortable  for  elderly 
ladies  in  cold  weather ;  it  is  worked  in  lilac  Berlin  wool  and  whita 
Shetland.  Make  a  chain  of  92  stitches  in  lilac  wool,  and  knit' 
with  medium-sized  steel  needles  5  rows  backwards  and  forwards. 
Then  take  up  the  white  wool,  and  work  with  a  double  thread  as 
follows : — Slip  the  first  stitch,  knit  i,  drawing  the  thread  tight  *, 
knit  6  very  loose  stitches,  taking  tlic  wool  three  times  round  the 
needle,  knit  z  tight,  repeat  from  *,  knit  the  last  2  tight.  In  this 
manner  work  the  2nd  white  row,  purl  the  3rd  row,  knit  the  4th  row. 
Now  work  4  rows  in  lilac  wool,  which  must  look  plain  on  the  right 
side.  Knit  these  4  white  and  4  lilac  rows  alternately,  in  the  lasri 
row  of  the  3rd  white  stripe,  decrease  3  in  the  2  first  and  2  last 
puffings,  and  decrease  2  in  the  3rd  puffing  from  each  end,  so  that 
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you  take  off  i6  stitches  iu  all.  In  the  4th  white  stripe  there  will 
therefore  be  only  9  pullings.  Uepeat  this  decrease  in  the  last  row 
of  the  6th,  8th,  and  loth  white  stripe,  taking  off  3  in  each  of  the 
5  p'jffings  of  the  last  row.  In  the  nth  wliite  stripe,  take  off  3 
times  in  the  first  and  the  last  puiRug.  Take  up  the  stitches  on  both 
sides  of  the  work,  and  knit  with  lilac  wool  4  rows  to  correspond 
with  the  stripe  on  the  front  and  joined  to  it.  Work  a  crocliet 
edging  all  round  the  cap,  as  follows: — ist  row,  i  double,  •  4  double 
long  treble  into  the  next  stitch  but  i,  i  double  into  the  next  stitch 
but  I,  repeat  from  *.  ind  row :  Alternately  i  double,  5  chain;  the 
double  worked  between  the  1  middle  stitches  of  the  4  treble  of  the 
previous  row.  Lilac  strings  to  tie  under  the  chin. 

585. — Carbiage  Boot  in  Knitting  and  Crochet. 

This  boot  is  made  so  as  to  pass  over  a  trimmed  ball  slipper  with¬ 
out  crushing  the  bows  or  other  ornaments,  the  front  being  left  loose 
to  be  buttoned  to  one  or  other  of  the  buttons  with  which  the  back 
of  the  toot  is  fastened  round  the  ankle  at  pleasure.  It  is  knitted 
with  fleecy  wool,  or  thick  worsted  in  narrow  ribs,  and  rather  tight. 
Begin  with  the  front,  and  cast  on  20  stitches  for  the  toe.  Knit 
backwards  and  forwards  1  plain,  i  purl,  increasing  i  stitch  in  the 
middle  of  each  row.  Knit  70  rows,  and  cast  olf.  Now  begin  the 
heel  at  the  bottom  on  a  foundation  of  76  stitches,  and  knit  the  last 
stitch  of  each  row  into  one  of  the  stitches  at  the  side  of  the  front, 
so  that  in'  the  48  rows  you  will  have  taken  up  24  stitches  of  the 
front.  In  the  39th  row  of  the  heel,  begin  to  cast  off  by  knitting  the 
2nd  and  3rd  stitches  from  both  edges  together  in  every  other  row. 
Leave  the  upper  part  of  the  front  loose,  and  add  5  new  stitches  to 
the  back  in  the  48th  and  49th  rows.  When  you  have  taken  off 
12  times,  knit  10  rows  without  decrease,  and  castoff.  Work  the 
sole  either  separately  or  joined  on  to  the  toe  in  double  crochet, 
Liking  up  both  thrcaids,  beginning  on  a  chain  of  12.  Work  a  crochet 
edging  round  the  top  of  the  toot  with  a  darker  shade  of  wool, 
making  loops  for  the  buttons  of  5  chain  stitches  as  you  proceed. 
Alter  a  row  of  double  stitches  work  as  follows  : — i  double,  *  4  long 
treble  into  the  next  stitch  but  i,  i  double  into  the  next  stitch  but  i, 
repeat  from  *.  Ornament  the  boot  with  chain  stitch  and  cross 
stitch  in  dark  wool  according  to  illustration,  and  sew  on  three 
buttons. 

586. — Crochet  Carbiage  Boot. 

This  carriage  boot  is  worked  with  grey  Berlin  wool  in  double 
crochet  throughout  from  right  to  left,  and  over  both  threads  of  the 
under  row.  At  the  end  of  each  row  the  thread  is  passed  back  to 
the  beginning  and  worked  in  with  the  following  row.  Cut  out  the 
shape  of  the  boot  in  paper,  and  rule  it  over  in  squares  to  represent 
the  stitches.  Begin  at  the  toe  with  a  chain  of  13  stitches,  and 
increase  i  on  either  side  of  the  middle  stitch  in  every  row.  From  the 
8th  to  the  20th  row  make  a  slit  in  the  middle  line  of  the  boot,  and 
from  the  12th  to  the  23rd  row  make  a  similar  opening  between  the 
14th  and  15th  stitches  from  the  edge.  In  order  to  make  these  slits 
the  rows  have  to  be  divided  and  afterwards  united  again.  The  heel 
begins  on  the  26th  row,  and  consists  of  29  stitches;  it  is  worked  in 
2  halves  and  sewn  up  at  the  back.  Then  make  the  sole  of  brown 
Berlin  wool,  and  work  round  the  top  of  the  boot  a  trimming  as 
follows : — I  row  of  double,  omitting  the  centre  stitch.  Then  loop 
the  grey  wool  into  the  9th  stitch  from  the  centre  and  work  5  chain, 
then  alternately  2  treble,  2  chain,  missing  2  undenieath  and  working 
the  treble  into  the  upper  thread  of  the  previous  row.  Repeat  the 
2  treble  1 2  times,  then  5  chain,  i  double  into  the  next  stitch  but  2, 
which  should  be  the  9th  from  the  centre.  Turn  the  work,  and 
crochet  backwards  into  the  front  threads  of  the  row  of  double,  a 
row  of  points  turned  downwards,  as  follows: — 3  chain,  2  treble 
looped  together  into  the  2  following  double,  •  3  chain,  i  treble  into 
each  of  the  3  following  double,  all  drawn  through  the  same  loop ; 
repeat  from  *.  Work  this  row  up  to  the  9th  stitch  from  the  centre, 
and  then  along  the  row  of  treble.  Work  a  row  of  double  with 
brown  Shetland  wool  all  round  this  trimming,  and  make  the  pufiings 
of  the  same  wool.  They  are  knitted  on  thick  steel  needles.  Cast 
on  14  stitches  for  the  middle  puffing,  and  knit  backwards  and 
forwards — ist  row :  Slip  1,  *  knit  1,  throw  the  wool  forward,  repeat 
from  *,  knit  the  last  stitch.  2nd  row :  Purl.  3rd  row :  Slip  l, 
•  knit  2  together,  throw  the  wool  forward,  repeat  from  *,  knit  the 
last  stitch.  Repeat  the  2nd  and  3rd  row  alternately  till  the  puffing 
has  1 8  rows  of  holes,  cast  off  tightly,  and  sew  it  on  according  to 
illustration.  The  side  iiuffings  have  only  8  rows  of  holes.  Overcast 
I  loosely  round  the  puffings,  and  run  a  cord  of  grey  and  brown  wool 
y  through  the  trimming  at  the  top  of  the  boot,  with  worsted  tassels 
/  at  the  ends. 


587.— Square  Handkerchief  arranged  as  a  Capote 
(in  Fbamewoek). 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  framework,  we  will  here  only  shortly  recapitulate  the  implements 
needed  for  its  execution,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  performed, 
ist.  A  common  deal  board  is  required  large  enough  to  take  in  the 
article  to  be  worked;  2ud.  Wire  pins,  an  inch  in  length,  without 
heads;  3rd.  So-called  framework  paper,  ruled  in  sijuares,  with 
slanting  lines  passing  through  the  points  of  intersection ;  and  4th. 

A  lon^  bodkin.  Berlin  and  Shetland  wool  and  floss  silk  are  the 
materials  best  adapted  for  this  work.  Begin  by  cutting  out  of  the 
ruled  paper  the  shape  of  the  article  or  portion  of  the  article  to  to 
worked,  and  pin  this  paper  to  the  board  by  driving  in  the  wire  pins 
along  the  edges  at  regular  distances  according  to  the  squares  marked, 
observing  to  place  the  pins  exactly  opposite  to  each  other  along  the 
opposite  sides,  and  to  make  the  iierpcndicular  lines  on  the  jiaper 
correspond  with  the  straight  part  of  the  article  to  bo  worked.  Then 
pass  the  threads  round  the  pins,  making  a  loop  at  each  turn,  follow¬ 
ing  the  lines  of  the  paper,  and  putting  the  threads  that  arc  to  form 
the  outside  of  the  work  on  first,  and  finishing  with  those  that  are 
to  be  inside.  To  strengthen  the  edges,  pass  2  or  3  threads  along 
the  pins,  threading  them  in  and  out  as  you  proceed.  Then  take  a 
long  thread  of  wixil  in  the  bwlkin,  pass  it  underneath  all  the  threads 
at  one  of  the  points  of  intersection,  and  making  a  loop  at  the  end 
of  the  thread,  pass  the  bodkin  through  and  draw  it  tight  like  a 
buttonhole  stitch,  holding  the  end  of  the  thread  firmly  down  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner 
at  all  the  points  of  intersection,  and  then  overcast  loosely  round  the 
edges.  The  handkerchief  illustrated  in  587  is  a  square  42  inches 
each  way,  worked  in  white  Berlin  wool.  The  design  is  a  series  of 
woollen  balls  arranged  in  alternate  rows.  Begin  by  stretching  across 
the  pins  threads  of  12-ply  fleecy,  iu  diagonal  lines  i-3rd  of  an  inch 
apart  from  right  to  left ;  cross  these  threads  with  others  from  right 
to  left.  Then  pass  over  these  a  double  thread  of  Berlin  wool  in 
perpendicular  lines,  and  again  a  similar  thread  in  horixontal  lines, 
after  which  knot  all  the  threads  together  at  the  points  of  inter¬ 
section,  and  take  the  work  off  the  pins.  Now  cut  the  threads  of 
fleecy  exactly  in  the  middle,  between  the  points  of  intersection, 
leaving  the  Berlin  wool  threads  untouched,  and  clip  the  loose  threads 
into  round  balls.  The  fringe  is  made  by  knotting  ends  of  wool  10 
inches  long  into  the  edge  of  the  work.  In  putting  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  fold  it  to  a  triangle,  place  the  middle  of  the  slanting  side 
on  the  front  of  the  head,  lay  it  in  a  deep  fold  on  each  side,  and 
crossing  it  under  the  chin,  fasten  the  corners  with  a  black  velvet 
tow  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

588.— Knitted  Cuff. 

This  cuff  is  knitted  round  on  a  foundation  of  64  stitches  with 
grey  Berlin  wool.  Knit  a  number  of  rows  alternately  i  purl,  i  plain, 
till  the  cuff  is  the  required  length.  Then  work  2  rows  plain  with 
black  wool,  and  after  that,  beginning  on  the  wrong  side,  work  with 
red  wool  the  revers  with  points.  This  consists  of  a  regular  repeti¬ 
tion  of  2  rows  which  form  a  pique  pattern,  ist  row :  Draw  2  stitches 
together  by  taking  the  2nd  through  the  ist,  and  knit  first  the  latter 
and  then  the  former.  2nd  row :  Proceed  in  the  same  way,  purling 
the  stitches,  and  observe  to  divide  the  2  united  stitches  in  each 
F'lcceeding  row,  drawing  the  ist  through  the  previous  stitch,  and 
tne  2nd  over  the  succeeding  stitch.  After  6  rows  knit  each  point 
separately  by  taking  off  on  one  side.  Take  up  the  stitches  at  the 
e(%e  and  knit  with  thick  steel  needles  2  rows  in  each  of  the  3 
colours,  white,  green,  and  black,  as  follows :  •  Draw  2  stitches 
together  and  knit  them  off,  take  up  the  ist  stitch  on  the  needle,  and, 
drawing  it  through  the  next  stitch,  knit  it  off ;  repeat  from  *.  2nd 
row  exactly  like  the  2nd  row  of  the  revers.  Wlieu  the  6  rows  are 
finished,  cast  off  and  fasten  off  the  trimming  neatly  at  the  incision 
of  the  revers.  Take  np  the  stitches  at  the  other  end  of  the  cuff  and 
work  the  other  straight  revers  with  red  wool  in  the  same  stitch, 
finishing  it  with  the  tricoloured  border. 

589  and  593. — Knitted  Frill  with  Jabot,  and  Cuff. 

Tliis  ornamental  frill  is  knitted  in  rows  backwards  and  forwards 
with  white  Shetland  wool.  Begin  with  the  upper  frill  of  the  ruff 
and  knit  on  fine  steel  needles  a  strip  30  stitches  wide,  observing  in 
every  5th  row  to  knit  the  14th  and  15th  stitch  together,  take  the 
thre^  twice  forward,  knit  the  1 6th  and  1 7th  together.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  row  knit  i  and  purl  i  on  the  threads  brought  forward.  When 
the  strip  is  22  inches  long,  cast  off.  For  the  lower  frill  work  a  strip 
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*6  inches  long  and  14  inches  wide.  Make  a  row  of  holes  by  knitting 
the  14th  and  15th  stitches  together,  bringing  the  thread  twice 
forward,  and  knitting  the  i6th  and  17th  together.  Along  both 
edges  of  this  strip  work  a  row  of  points,  each  of  which  is  completed 
in  6  rows  :  in  the  2nd  and  4th  row,  after  the  ist  slipped  stitch,  take 
up  a  stitch ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  row  cast  oil'  2  stitches.  The 
jabot  consists  of  5  lappets  sewn  on  to  a  straight  piece  of  plain  knit¬ 
ting.  Begin  each  lappet  on  one  side,  increase  and  decrease  according 
to  illustration.  The  increase  b  efl'ected  by  taking  up  a  stitch  in 
every  other  row,  2  stitches  from  the  edge ;  and  the  decrease  by  knit¬ 
ting  2  stitches  together  at  a  distance  of  2  stitches  from  the  edge. 
The  bow  consists  of  a  strip  24  inches  wide  and  2J  inches  deep,  with 
a  row  of  holes  between  the  15th  and  i6th  and  between  the  4Sth 
and  46th  stitches. 

For  the  cull’  knit  a  strip  70  stitches  wide  and  1 3  inches  long,  with 
a  row  of  holes  between  the  31st  and  32nd  stitches,  and  a  row  of  points 
along  both  edges.  Double  all  the  strips  in  which  there  are  rows  of 
holes  along  that  row,  which  forms  a  jiointcd  edge,  and  then  crochet 
all  round  the  lappets  and  along  the  pointed  edges  as  follows: 
•  I  double  into  the  1st  point,  4  chain,  i  long  treble  into  the  ist  of 
the  4 ;  repeat  from  *.  When  there  are  no  points  pass  over  3  stitches 
underneath  with  each  crochet  scallop.  Below  each  scallop  work  a 
cross-stitch  with  yellow  filoselle,  working  into  one  layer  only  of  the 
knitting.  Then  gather  up  the  frills  and  cull's  and  stitch  them  to  a 
knitted  band  6  stitches  wide.  Arrange  the  lappets  and  bow  accord¬ 
ing  to  illustration,  and  sew  on  buttons  and  loops. 

591  and  592. — Crochet  Pichh. 

This  fichu  is  worked  in  a  kind  of  crochet  i  tricotcr.  Tlie  front, 
back,  and  basques  are  worked  separately  with  white  Berlin  wool. 
They  arc  then  sewn  together,  and  trimniM  according  to  illustration 
with  insertion  and  edging  worked  with  black  Shetland  wool.  All  the 
pieces  are  commenced  at  the  bottom.  A  band  confines  the  fichu  at 
the  waist,  and  bows  of  ribbon  ornament  the  shoulders. 

593  and  594. — Crochet  Jacket  wiTHorT  Sleeves. 

This  smart  house-jacket  or  chest-preserver  is  worked  in  crochet  i 
tricotcr,  with  partridge  and  red  Berlin  wool,  and  is  trimmed  with  a 
border  of  black  gimp  wool.  It  is  made  in  3  pieces,  2  fronts  and  a 
back.  Begin  by  cutting  out  the  pattern  in  pajKr  or  lining  muslin, 
and  then  commence  the  work  at  the  tip  of  the  point  in  front  of  the 
jacket  with  a  chain  of  2  stitches  in  red  wool.  Work  5  double  rows, 
increasing  i  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  row.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  row,  without  cutting  olf  the  red  wool,  make  a  chain  with 
grey  speckled  wool  of  1 1  stitches,  and  on  this  work  as  follows  : — 
Take  up  10  loops  with  grey  wool,  twist  both  coloured  wools  together, 
take  up  1 1  loops  with  the  red  wool,  leave  the  loops  on  the  needle 
and  make  a  chain  of  6  stitches  with  a  fresh  thread  of  grey  wool, 
taking  up  $  loops  from  it.  In  the  return  rows  observe  always  to 
loop  off  with  the  same  colour  as  that  used  in  the  first  row,  taking 
care  in  passing  from  one  colour  to  another  to  twist  the  two  threads 
together  in  orfer  that  there  may  be  no  gaps  in  the  work.  The  next 
row  begins  with  red,  so  that  there  are  now  4  balls  of  wool  at  work. 
Take  up  i  loop  with  red,  9  with  grey,  14  with  red,  5  with  grey,  and 
loop  them  off  as  directed.  'Work  6  double  rows,  following  the  shape 
of  the  patteni,  and  then  work  on  only  with  red  wool  up  to  the  place 
where  the  point  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jacket  front  commences. 
In  order  to  make  the  breast  pleats,  increase  1  stitch  every  2nd  row. 
Work  the  upper  portion  of  the  jacket  to  correspond  with  the  bottom, 
and  finish  off  at  the  neck  with  a  row  of  slip  stitches.  Make  the 
other  front  to  correspond,  and  the  back  likewise  with  2  points  at 
the  bottom  and  in  the  middle.  Then  sew  the  back  and  fronts 
together,  cover  the  scams  with  a  chain  of  3-fold  black  gimp  wool, 
and  make  a  row  of  double  stitches  with  the  same  wool  along  the 
grey  points  at  the  bottom  of  the  jacket.  For  the  collar,  make  a 
chain  the  required  length  in  red  wool,  on  which  work  2  double  rows 
in  crochet  a  tricotcr ;  work  a  row  of  double  stitches  in  black  gimp 
wool  all  round,  and  sew  the  collar  to  the  neck  of  the  jacket.  Down 
the  left  front  work  a  row  of  treble  stitches,  to  which  the  buttons  are 
sewn,  and  down  the  right  front  a  row  of  double  in  black  gimp  wool, 
then  a  row  of  double  long  treble,  taking  up  both  threads  of  the 
stitches  in  the  previous  row,  and  then  another  row  of  double,  also 
taking  up  both  threads  of  the  previous  row.  The  openings  between 
the  treble  stitches  serve  as  buttonholes.  Round  the  armholes  and 
the  bottom  of  the  jacket  work  an  edging  as  follows: — ist  row: 
double.  2nd  row :  •  1  double,  i  long  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but 
I,  taking  up  both  threads,  i  double  long  treble  into  the  same  stitch, 
1  purl  of  4  cluin  and  i  double  into  the  ist  of  the  4,  i  double  long 


treble  and  1  treble  into  the  same  stitch  on  which  the  2  former 
treble  were  worked,  miss  i  stitch  underneath,  repeat  from  *.  The 
leaf  border  is  worked  with  gimp  wool  as  follows : — Make  a  chain 
the  length  for  each  front  and  for  the  back,  and  work,  ist  row:  i 
double,  I  chain,  missing  i  underneath,  1  double,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  row.  2nd  row:  i  double  over  the  ist  cljain  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  row,  twice  alternately  i  chain,  i  double,  the  double  over  the 
chain  of  the  previous  row,  *  4  chain,  4  treble  long  treble  into  the 
last  double,  taking  up  the  first  horizontal  and  the  front  straight 
thread,  3  chain,  i  long  treble  into  the  last  treble  long  treble,  taking 
up  the  first  horizontal  and  adjacent  slanting  thread;  then  i  double 
long  treble,  i  purl  of  4  chain  and  i  double  into  the  ist  of  the  4,  i 
double  long  treble,  i  long  treble,  i  slip  stitch,  all  worked  into  the 
last  treble  long  treble,  4  treble  long  treble  into  the  same  double  of 
the  row  into  which  the  first  treble  of  this  leaf  was  worked,  4  chain, 

I  slip  into  the  same  stitch,  i  clmin,  i  double  over  the  next  chain  of 
the  previous  row,  4  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  double ;  repeat  from 
•.  Sew  on  this  trimming  according  to  illustration,  and  add  rows  of 
chain  stitch  in  hlack  gimp  wool  on  the  grey  portion  of  the  jacket, 
and  small  red  silk  buttons.  Illustration  No.  594  shows  the  black 
leaf  border  in  full  size. 

S9S  and  598. — Pelerine  in  Framework  foe  Girls 
FROM  8  TO  10  Years. 

Tliis  very  pretty  pelerine  is  made  of  white  Berlin  wool.  Tlie 
upper  part  is  worked  according  to  illustration  No.  59*5  *'®* 

luainder  of  the  tippet  in  simple  style  with  straight  and  slanting 
threads.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow  woollen  border  and  a  tufted 
fringe. 

596  and  597. — Jacket  in  Framework. 

Tliis  tight-fitting  jacket  is  worked  with  white  Berlin  wool  and 
crimpwl  filoselle,  according  to  illustration  No.  596,  in  separate  pieces, 
which  arc  sewn  together.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  narrow  IwMer  of 
white  wool  and  silk  and  a  fringe  of  woollen  balls.  This  border  is 
worked  as  follows : — Take  a  length  of  1 2  threads  of  wool  and  knot 
them  together  at  intervals  of  an  inch  with  a  single  thread ;  then  work 
a  row  of  double  and  chain  stitches  on  each  side.  A  plait  of  throe 
6-ply  threads  of  wool  forms  the  heading  of  the  fringe. 

599,  600,  605,  and  606. — Jacket  in  Framework. 

The  mode  of  executing  this  jacket  is  illustratetl  in  Nos.  605  and  606, 
the  former  showing  the  work  in  the  frame  with  wrong  side  upper¬ 
most,  the  latter  as  it  appears  when  finished  on  the  right  side.  The 
materials  use<l  are  retl  and  white  wool  and  white  filoselle.  The 
fronts,  back,  side-pieces,  and  sleeves  are  worked  separately  and  sewn 
together.  The  trimming  consists  of  a  broad  white  fringe  with 
little  tufts  of  red  wool  and  a  border  of  twisted  wool  with  a  row  of 
woollen  balls  on  each  side.  A  row  of  balls  also  marks  the  seams  at 
the  back  and  on  the  shoulders. 

601  and  602. — Crochet  a  Tricoter. 

This  stitch,  as  clearly  seen  in  the  illustration,  is  worked  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  without  turning  the  work,  on  a  long  crochet 
needle.  Having  made  the  chain,  work  1st  row  from  right  to  left, 
taking  up  every  stitch  and  keeping  the  loops  on  the  needle.  2nd 
row :  Loop  oil'  the  stitches  from  left  to  right.  These  2  rows  form 
the  pattern,  and  in  repeating  the  ist  row  obser\'c  to  take  up  the 
straight  threads  of  the  previous  row. 

No.  602  is  a  variety  of  the  same  stitch.  'Work  i  double  row  in 
ordinary  crochet  ^  tricoter.  In  the  following  row  work  as  follows : — 
*  Take  up  the  foundation  stitch  and  draw  a  loop  through  it ;  take 
up  the  stitch  previously  worked  on  the  same  foundation  stitch,  and 
draw  a  loop  through  the  2  loops  on  the  needle ;  then  take  up  a  loop 
through  the  next  straight  thread  of  the  previous  row,  putting  the 
needle  in  at  the  bock.  Repeat  from  *,  which  makes  a  row  of  alter¬ 
nate  wave  stitch  and  raised  stitch.  In  the  following  rows  make  the 
wave  stitch  on  the  raised  stitch,  the  raised  stitch  on  the  wave  stitch, 
as  seen  in  the  illustration. 

603  and  604. — Gaiters  foe  Girls  from  10  to  13  Years  Old. 

No.  603  is  a  gaiter  of  light  grey  cloth,  lined  with  cotton,  and 
trimmed  with  grey  fur;  a  Iww  of  cord  with  tassels  at  the  top,  and 
a  leather  strap  under  tho  foot. 

No.  604  Ls  of  dai’k  grey  waterproof,  lined  with  ghizcd  calico ;  it  is 
made  in  3  picais,  and  buttoned  down  tho  side.  A  rosette  of  black 
ribbon  ami  z  black  sill;  la.'^sels  ornament  the  front. 
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CONTINENTAL  WANDERINGS. 


Vienna  and  Pesth,  loth  November. 
ANDERINGS  sometimes  take  one  on  eccentric 
and  concentric  cruises,  and  so  with  a  full  deter¬ 
mination  of  passing  the  foggy  month  of  November  in 
the  best  place  during  that  season — and  most  others — 
London,  I  find  myself  shading  my  eyes  from  the  glaring 
sun  as  it  lights  up  Buda  and  Pesth,  instead  of  reading 
the  “  latest  news  ”  by  gaslight  at  2  p.m.  in  a  London 
Club. 

I  will,  like  a  true  Irishman,  begin  at  the  end  and 
speak  of  the  ultima  Thule  of  my  journey,  only,  indeed, 
as  my  friend  Captain  Ursa  Major,  U.S.N.,  wishes  me, 
I  take  a  ticket  and  make  tracks  for  the  North  Pole, 
where  I  hear  there  is  a  good  deal  of  society  in  the  season, 
and  certainly  not  unbearable,  and  the  fashion  among  the 
natives,  I  should  mention,  is  fur  en  suite,  a  complete 
costume,  but  I  don’t  think  I  shall  go ;  it  is  very  cold, 
and  another  person  wiping  your  nose  with  a  snowball 
is  at  once  derogatory  and  unpleasant.  We  have,  too, 
already  gone  quite  far  enough  into  fur  to  wish  to  get 
farther.  No.  I  begin  to  think  of  a  fire  you  can  poke, 
and  a  nice  warm,  muggy  fog,  which  makes  your  windows 
look  like  ground-glass,  and  gives  you  an  excuse  to  stay 
all  day  in  bed  under  the  plea  that  you  thought  it  was 
“  the  witching  hour  of  midnight.”  In  the  meantime  we 
will  stroll  about  Pesth. 

In  the  days  of  my  grand  maternal  uncle  (who  married 
my  grand  maternal  aunt),  a  great  explorer,  who  once 
went  as  far  as  Berlin,  making  his  will  first,  Hungary 
was  so  distant  a  country  that  he  “  refrained  from  going.” 
I  believe  myself  he  had  no  more  idea  of  going  than 
I  have  of  going  to  the  North  Star.  He  said  he  was 
persuaded  by  his  courier  not  to  go  “  on  account  of  the 
wolves.”  We  go  to  Hungary  now  in  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  first-class  carriage,  and  “alight,”  as  newspapers 
say,  though  we  generally  ascend,  and  pretty  high  too,  at 
a  “  grand  hotel.”  Yet  when  you  are  in  Hungary  you 
see  at  a  glance  that,  in  spite  of  maps,  plans,  and  plans 
of  Government,  you  are  out  of  Europe. 

The  first  woman — the  Eve  of  your  entrance  into  this 
Magyar  Paradise ;  the  first  man  in  his  daily  costume, 
which  to  you  is  only  familiar  in  pictures  of  “  costumes 
of  countries  ;”  the  first  boy  you  meet  selling  grapes, 
the  like  of  whom  you  have  never  seen  out  of  an 
“exhibition” — No.  1,903,  “A  Grape  Seller,”  Sto- 
mackak,  R.A. — prove  your  wonderful  whereabouts. 

All  the  women  are  lovely  and  all  the  men  are  agree¬ 
able.  It  reads  like  an  “  Idyll,”  does  it  not  ?  It  is  an 
“  Idyll”  fit  for  a  king. 

You  have  mountains  all  round  you,  a  picturesque 
castle — the  loved  retreat  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  women 
in  Europe,  the  Empress-Queen  of  Hungaria — a  stern 
fortress  set  in  a  bright  blue  sky,  threatening,  to  be  sure, 
your  very  bed ;  but  the  “  day’s  gone  by”  when  guns 
frighten  us.  A  European  lounger  now  usually  expects 
to  be  shot  at.  Bah !  One  is  always  missed, 


“  Will  you  go  to  see  gipsies  ?”  asks  a  wild-looking 
man  in  goat-skin,  and  a  hat  like  a  fur  reticule. 

“  Male  or  female  ?” 

“  Both  ;  it  is  a  ball.” 

“  Egan  ”  (Hungarian  “  Yes  ”). 

We  go ;  over  dances  too  lively  to  be  discreet  we  place 
ground-glass  windows,  and  of  going  there  we  say  nothing 
to  parents  or  guardians,  but  as  dancing  e'est  h  voir,  the 
music  may  be  easily  reproduced.  I  could  play  it  to  you 
myself  with  two  inches  of  catgut,  a  bit  of  wood,  and 
a  hammer. 

It  is  not  the  season  of  society,  but  there  are  operas — 
very  good,  too — and  races.  Some  of  the  dresses  worn 
at  these  meetings  I  will  add  as  a  postscript  to  this 
letter. 

You  pass  a  week  at  Pesth,  and  suddenly  you  wake  up 
as  from  a  dream.  I  remember  the  same  thing  when  I 
first  visited  Venice  in — well,  never  mind,  say  the  year 
before  last — take  tickets  and  start  for  Vienna. 

True,  it  is  not  the  “season”  of  Vienna.  It  is  the 
season  of  no  continental  city  before  the  new  year.  But 
Vienna  is  always  in  fashion,  and  besides,  though  you 
must  not  “  whisper  it  in  Gath,”  it  is  by  some  thought  to 
be  the  coming  city  of  “  La  Mode.”  Out  of  the  exhausted 
ashes  of  Paris  will  arise  a  smaller  but  more  fashionable 
city,  and  Worth  and  Laure  will  soon  be  driven  from 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  those  of  the  Danube. 

Refinement  and  dissipation  usually  go  together.  Both 
are  in  force  at  Vienna  during  some  nine  months  of  the 
year.  A  fine  day  here,  even  in  this  dull  season,  brings 
out  scores  of  males  and  females  of  a  race  unmatched 
for  aristocratic  and  refined  beauty  in  all  Europe.  They 
dress  well,  too,  and,  moreover,  the  women  are  perfectly 
polite  and  the  men  perfectly  civil.  The  only  great 
amusements  open  at  present  are  the  theatres,  which  are 
nightly  crowded  to  the  roof.  The  opera,  where  Miss 
Minnie  Hauck  is  singing  with  great  success,  is  the  fashion¬ 
able  house.  It  has  only  been  finished  three  years,  and 
is  the  finest  “  house”  in  Europe.  The  entrance,  which 
is  warmed  to  perfection,  presents  as  pretty  a  spectacle 
as  I  have  ever  seen.  On  alternate  nights  there  are 
“  ballets,”  but  ballets  in  the  Italian  sense  of  the  word 
— plays  without  words,  as  we  have  songs  without  words. 
We  have  two  ballets  now — Flick  and  Flock  and  Fantesca 
— which  are  something  of  which  even  those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  Mr.  Harris’s  pro¬ 
ductions  at  Covent  Garden  have  no  idea. 

Fantesca  is  a  gorgeous  Oriental  poem  put  in  action. 
Long  before  the  curtain  is  drawn  every  seat  is  crowded, 
and  an  audience  breathlessly  gazes  for  three  hours  at 
the  ever-changing  scene.  These  ballets  must  have  cost 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  each,  but  they  will  run 
for  months,  and  a  grand  ballet  is  a  Viennese  institu¬ 
tion.  The  dresses  are  not  only  effective  but  good,  and 
just  en  passant  I  may  remark  that  all  the  girls  are 
good-looking,  and  all  their  stockings  are  silk,  and  fit, 
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Can  yon  wonder  at  the  success  of  Viennese  ballets  ?  I 
cannot ! 

I  shall  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  of  Vienna  next 
month  ;  at  present  I  am  “  a  stranger  among  strangers,” 
and  only  look  on  the  surface  of  things. 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter  I  must  condole  with 
your  readers  who  have  taste — and  all  of  them  have,  I 
feel  sure — on  the  accounts  of  reformed  “  toilette”  which 
reach  me  from  Paris  and  London.  Luckily  I  do  not 
believe  them.  Why  should  a  woman  make  herself  ugly 
instead  of  pretty?  Why  wear  badly-made  garments 
when  you  can  get  good  ?  Docs  Nature  make  things 
ugly  ?  Is  religion  more  sincere  for  going  into  a  red¬ 
brick  meeting-house  instead  of  into  the  glorious  aisles 
of  a  cathedral  ?  Is  beauty  wicked  ?  Is  art  a  crime  ?  I 
will  never  believe  it,  and  I  assert  that  well-dressed 
women  and  men  add  as  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  panorama  of  life  as  Gothic  aisles  and  fretted  towers 
— as  sculpture,  painting,  or  architecture.  No  humbug 
like  it !  A  plain  woman,  whom  even  Worth  could  not 
save,  seeks  consolation  in  a  curate,  and  together  they 
denounce  the  delinquencies  of  dress.  Offer  the  lady  a 
becoming  dress — say,  a  Swiss  hat  with  an  Austrian 
feather,  a  green  skirt  under  a  scarlet  tunic,  the  whole 
trimmed  with  yellow  and  bouquets  of  lilies  and  sun- 
flo-Aers,  plaid  stockings,  and  high-heeled  purple  shoes  ; 
offer  the  curate  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves — and  then  hear 
their  opinion  of  “  proper  dress.” 

Faugh  !  I  am  sick  of  it,  and  out  of  spite  will  send 
you  the  description  of  some  of  the  “  native  costumes” 
of  the  benighted  Viennese  and  the  semi-savage  Magyar. 
To  begin  I  will  give  you  a  costume  of  rich  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  black  Spanish  lace;  a  Turkish  scarf  of 
the  most  gorgeous  colours  tied  round  the  waist,  the 
bows  and  ends  falling  at  the  left  side ;  a  round  Hun¬ 
garian  hat  of  black  velvet,  with  a  tuft  of  black  ostrich 
feathers  on  the  left  side.  A  body  and  skirt  of  grey 
satin  with  broad  stripes  of  black  velvet,  the  skirt  made 
with  a  very  deep  flounce  of  the  same,  cut  crossways, 
and  laid  on  in  flat  pleats  with  a  heading,  the  body  and 
sleeves  trimmed  to  match  ;  a  tunic  and  jacket  of  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  chinchilla ;  black  velvet  hat,  with 
grey  ostrich  feather.  A  skirt  of  rather  a  deep  pea-green 
silk,  with  five  graduated  flounces  of  velvet  the  darkest 
possible  green ;  a  demi-train  of  silk,  edged  with  a  broad 
band  of  velvet  and  caught  up  on  one  side  with  a  large 


band  and  long  ends  of  velvet ;  a  tight-fitting  jacket  of 
velvet,  without  trimming ;  a  black  lace  bonnet,  with 
ostrich  plume  of  the  two  greens  to  match  the  dress. 

A  complete  costume  of  lilac  silk,  trimmed  with  velvet 
of  a  darker  shade  and  a  quantity  of  white  guipure ;  a 
headdress  of  the  same  lace,  with  feathers  the  two  shades 
of  lilac  ;  a  wonderful  parasol,  as  regards  its  size,  it  not 
being  so  large  as  a  dinner-plate,  but  the  handle  was  a 
marvel  of  carving  in  ivory ;  of  course  it  was  of  guipure, 
with  a  small  plume  of  lilac  feathers  on  the  top. 

Another  rather  elaborate  toilette,  in  grey  and  pink  silk, 
very  beautifully  trimmed  with  white  Brussels  lace  ;  the 
headdress  (I  really  don’t  know  if  it  was  hat  or  bonnet) 
was  formed  with  a  bit  of  white  lace,  a  white  ostrich 
feather,  a  bouquet  of  moss-rose  buds,  and  a  long  scarf 
of  pink  tulle  fastened  to  the  headdress  like  strings  to  a 
bonnet,  which  was  crossed  on  the  bosom  and  tied  be¬ 
hind  like  a  sash.  A  small  pink  parasol  with  a  fall  of 
lace  and  a  ruche  of  white  feather  trimming.  A  cos¬ 
tume  of  deep  turquoise  blue  silk,  the  skirt  having  five 
flounces,  edged  and  headed  with  velvet  the  same 
colour. 

A  tight-fitting  jacket  of  velvet,  but  with  silk  sleeves, 
trimmed  with  frills,  edged  with  velvet  to  match  the 
flounces.  A  sailor’s  hat  of  white  straw,  trimmed  with 
velvet  and  blue  feather.  This  was  a  young  lady’s  dress, 
her  sister  having  one  made  in  the  same  way,  only  the 
colour  was  violet  instead  of  blue. 

A  costume  of  violet  red  {sang  de  bceuf),  the  under-skirt 
of  silk  with  a  deep  band  of  velvet  round  the  bottom 
part ;  the  tunic  and  jacket  being  embroidered  and  edged 
with  a  deep  fringe.  A  small  round  hat  quite  covered 
with  feathers  all  the  same  colour  as  the  dress  ;  the  only 
relief  to  all  this  red  was  a  small  muff  of  grey  fur. 

I  have  yet  two  other  costumes,  the  one  being  a  skirt 
of  thick  silk,  colour  the  vert,  with  three  flounces  of 
the  same  put  on  with  headings.  An  over-dress  and 
jacket  of  cashmere  the  same  colour,  very  beautifully 
embroidered,  and  edged  with  a  deep  fringe.  A  velvet 
hat  and  feathers  of  the  same  colour.  The  other  was  a 
skirt  of  brown  velvet  with  three  flounces,  the  over¬ 
dress  and  jacket  of  white  cashmere  trimmed  with  sable. 
The  headdress  a  Polish  cap  of  brown  velvet,  with  a 
band  of  sable  round  it.  A  muff  of  sable,  and  lastly, 
boots  of  brown  velvet  trimmed  with  sable,  completed  the 
costume. 


OUR  PORTFOLIO. 


Queen  of  the  Stars.  Serenade.  Music  by  Comyn  Vaugban.  Home 
}Vithout  Thee  Cannot  Be.  Ballad  by  Henriette.  Brown  Eyes  or 
Blue  Eyes.  Song.  By  Hamilton  Aidd.  Rest.  Song.  Words  by 
Adelaide  Proctor.  Music  by  ComjTi  Vaugban.  (Publisbed  by 
Messrs.  Booscy  and  Co.,  aS,  Hollcs-strect,  W.)  These  ebarming  songs 
are  suitable  for  the  boudoir  and  the  drawing-room.  They  possess  a 
grace  not  nnmingled  with  poetic  charm.  We  prefer  Queen  of  the  Stars 
and  Brown  Eyes  or  Blue  Eyes  to  the  others ;  but  Rest  is  an  exquisite 
■ong,  and  must  become  a  general  farourite- 
The  UUam  do  Rion,  or,  Aheays  Rcudy  Qahp.  (London;  C. 


Jeffreys,  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street.)  A  sparkling  galop,  full  of 
fire,  and  worthy  in  all  respects  of  its  dedication  to  the  “  Queen’s  Own 
Rifles”  (Antrim).  We  hope  to  find  contributions  from  the  same 
anonymous  composer  among  Christmas  music. 

Radiant  Star.  Impromptu.  John  Old.  (Ashdown  and  Parry, 
Hanover-square.) — A  light,  sparkling  little  piece. 

Lays  of  Our  Land.  Six  favourite  melodies.  Arranged  by  W. 
Purcell.  (Ashdown  and  Parry.) — Compositions  well  adapted  for 
beginners;  old  and  well-known  airs  arranged  in  an  easy  and  effective 
manner. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  November. 

^PHE  first  day  of  the  sad  month  of  November  is 
X  sacred  in  France  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  It  is 
usual  on  that  day  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  dear  departed, 
and  to  cover  them  with  wreaths  and  flowers.  This 
touching  custom  never  was,  within  my  memory  at  least, 
as  piously  observed  as  this  year.  The  cemetery  of  Pore 
La  Chaise  was  literally  crowded  with  mourners,  each 
bringing  their  fragrant  offering.  How  many,  within 
this  year  of  desolation,  have  seen  their  best  and  dearest 
laid  in  an  early  tomb  !  How  many  more  have  not  even 
the  poor  comfort  of  visiting  the  place  of  repose  of  those 
they  loved  !  The  horrors  of  the  battle-field  concealed 
the  fate  of  those  of  whom  they  only  know  that  they 
are  no  more — that  they  fought  and  fell,  and  were  lost 
in  the  great  turmoil  of  the  battle.  Thus  the  young 

Countess  of  B - ,  who  had  only  been  married  a  few 

months  when  the  war  broke  out,  had  no  proof  of  her 
husband’s  death  save  a  letter  written  to  him  by  herself, 
which  was  brought  back  to  her  as  having  been  found 
on  the  body  of  a  dead  officer  on  the  battle-field  of 
Champigny ;  and  such  cases  are  but  too  frequent. 

The  memory  of  the  miseries  of  the  war  seems  daily 
freshened  up  by  the  sad  anniversaries  that  are  crowding 
upon  us  during  these  winter  months.  An  exhibition 
of  pictures,  each  recalling  some  incident  of  the  siege, 
opened  in  the  Rue  Lepeletier  since  the  commencement 
of  the  month,  obtains  a  very  fair  success.  Those  who 
passed  through  the  hopes  and  fears  and  all  the  trials  of 
that  sad  time,  recall  with  interest  all  the  occurrences, 
the  small  and  great  events  so  faithfully  depicted,  while 
those  who  were  not  there  note  with  eager  curiosity  each 
incident,  each  sad  detail  of  a  period  unique  in  history. 

The  collection  is  very  complete.  In  one  large  picture 
we  see  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  batilieue  of  Paris 
flying  their  deserted  villages  before  the  advancing  enemy 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  where,  alas  !  so  much 
misery  awaited  them.  The  scanty  furniture  and  bundles 
of  rags  in  the  carts  and  wheelbarrows  in  which  wretched- 
looking  children  are  also  huddled  up,  mothers  with 
babies  at  their  breasts,  are  sad  details  of  this  touching 
picture.  Another  scene  is  the  departure  of  Gambetta 
in  the  balloon,  before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  multitude. 
Another,  again,  shows  the  enthusiastic  homage  rendered 
by  the  Parisians  to  the  city  of  Strasbourg’s  statue  on 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Two  scenes  illustrating  the  sufferings  of  siege  life  in 
Paris  are  rendered  with  great  skill  and  pathos.  One  is 
a  faithful  representation  of  a  queue  at  one  of  the  principal 
butcher’s  shops  on  a  wet  day,  the  other  that  of  a  chantier 
de  bo’is  in  the  snow.  Both  pictures  make  one  shudder 
with  pity.  The  wretchedness  of  the  miserable  women 
huddled  together  under  umbrellas  in  the  driving  rain  is 
plainly  depicted  in  their  faces  and  attitudes.  And  in  the 
other  picture  there  are  curious  instances  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  least  log  of  wood  w.as  seized  upon 
during  that  dreary  winter.  A  lady  in  a  handsome  velvet 
costume  hugs  one  as  a  baby  close  to  her  breast,  while  a 
boy  is  dragging  one  enormous  hUche  along  with  cords. 


Other  scenes  are  still  more  pitiful ;  thus  we  see  the 
explosion  of  an  obus  in  the  dormitory  of  the  children’s 
hospital  of  the  Freres  St.  Niebo/as,  which  caused  the 
death  of  five  unfortunate  victims  during  one  of  the  first 
nights  of  the  bombardment.  And  another  picture  gives 
us  some  imperfect  notion  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  a 
numerous  family— one  of  the  unfortunates  who  took 
refuge  in  a  cellar — but  no  brush  can  render  the  tortures 
of  such  an  existence — the  darkness,  cold,  and  filthiness 
of  the  caves  ;  children  perishing  from  want  of  air  and 
proper  food ;  the  thundering  of  the  exploding  shells 
above ;  the  wailing  of  the  sick  and  suffering  below ; 
the  continual  terror  of  being  buried  alive  under  the 
ruins  of  the  house — such  horrors  can  scarcely  be 
realised  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  them. 

The  military  scenes,  the  battles  round  Paris,  are  less 
vividly  rendered  than  these  touching  scenes,  having 
been  painted  from  the  official  reports  only,  while  the 
latter  were  taken  sur  le  vif;  but  the  tout  ensemble  of  the 
exhibition  is  extremely  interesting  and  well  worth 
seeing.  It  is  said  that  after  Christmas  the  pictures  will 
be  taken  over  to  be  exhibited  in  I^ndon,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  their  success  will  be  at  least  as  great  there  as 
with  us. 

We  have  enjoyed  this  month  that  which  in  the  midst 
of  our  calamities,  during  the  horrors  of  the  war,  or, 
worse  still,  the  bloody  reign  of  I. a  Commune,  we  might 
have  despaired  of  ever  seeing  again — a  meeting  of  the 
Academie  Frangaise  for  the  reception  of  a  new  member 
— an  intellectual  treat.  We  thought  to  have  lost  those 
dainty  feasts  of  that  French  society  which  is  still,  in 
spite  of  its  misfortunes,  the  most  polite  society  in  the 
universe.  But  it  still  lives,  and  while  it  lives  such  treats 
may  still  be  ours.  The  meeting  had  a  peculiar  interest ; 
it  was  for  the  reception  of  the  prince  of  our  literature, 
Jules  Janin,  who,  in  his  old  age,  at  last  receives  a 
reward  he  has  so  richly  deserved.  The  room  was 
crowded  by  the  most  sympathetic  audience.  According 
to  custom  the  new  member  made  a  speech  in  praise  of 
his  predecessor,  in  this  case  M.  Saintc  Bcuve,  and  one 
who  deserved  the  eloquence  lavished  upon  his  memory. 
And  afterwards  the  easy  task  of  praising  the  great  critic 
and  author  fell  to  the  lot  of  hi.  Camille  Doucel,  who 
acquitted  himself  of  it  nobly.  It  was  altogether  a  most 
delightful  seanee,  and  the  only  regret  was  the  salle  de 
reception  at  the  Institute  is  of  such  insufficient  size.  A 
ticket  is  a  rare  fiivour  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  privi¬ 
leged  few. 

There  have  been  fetes  of  a  more  worldly  character  in 
our  beau-monde.  But  they  have  been  mostly  given  by 
foreigners — Russians  and  Americans  especially.  The 
haute  societe  of  Russia  is  fully  represented  just  now  in 
Paris ;  at  this  season  rich  emigrants  from  northern 
countries  visit  our  capital  en  route  for  winter  quarters 
in  the  south. 

As  for  our  own  aristocratic  society,  it  is  still  much 
dispersed ;  to  many  Paris  has  become  distasteful  after 
the  horrors  it  has  witnessed,  and  things  are  yet  too 
much  unsettled  for  perfect  security  to  be  enjoyed. 
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The  beautiful  foliage  plants  illustrated  on  pages  372 
and  373  are  introduced  and  grown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  The  crotons,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  belong  to  the  natural  order  Euphor- 
diacea,  and  are  easily  grown  as  table,  hall,  and  con¬ 
servatory  ornaments.  They  require  good  turfy  loam, 
mixed  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  well-rotted  hotbed 


not  only  screen  the  plants  from  the  sun’s  rays,  but  act 
as  admirable  protection  against  frost. 

The  season  of  the  year  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived  proves  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  providing  some  sort  of  glass-house  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  few  plants  during  winter.  What  a 
pleasing  contrast  does  a  well-kept  greenhouse  or  con- 


CROTON  JOHASNIS. 


manure,  and  a  little  leaf-mould.  Some  clean  drift  or 
nice  sand  and  crock-dust  should  be  mixed  with  this  to 
keep  it  light  and  open.  The  drainage  must  be  perfect 
and  the  soil  well  rammed  in,  as  no  plants  are  more  im¬ 
patient  of  loose  potting  than  these. 

Todea  Wilkesiana  is  a  magnificent  fern,  obtainable  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

We  beg  to  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  the  blinds 
for  greenhouses  and  frames  which  are  introduced  by 
Mr.  D.  RadclyfFe,  1 29,  High  Holborn.  These  blinds 


servatory  make  with  the  state  of  things  out  of  doors  ! 
The  flower-garden,  which  during  the  summer  months 
has  been  so  attractive,  is  now  dreary  and  uninviting. 
It  is  not  of  necessity  unneat  and  uncarcd  for  ;  but  this 
is  Nature’s  period  of  rest,  and  without  artificial  treatment 
there  are  few  things  in  our  climate  which  will  not  take 
advantage  of  the  rest  provided  for  them  It  is  true  there 
are  a  few  plants  which,  undaunted  by  the  cold,  will  even 
now  put  forth  their  blossom.  The  Laurustinus,  Chi- 
monanthus,  and  Escallonia  ?’>nong  shrubs,  and  the 
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Christmas  rose,  Helleborus  niger,  among  hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  include,  however,  all  worth  mentioning.  The 
Laurustinus  is  well  known,  and  a  valuable  shrub  it  is, 
for  it  will  bear  the  severest  weather  unprotected.  The 
other  two  shrubs  are  not  so  well  known ;  indeed,  we 
may  say  they  are  rather  scarce,  though  there  is  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  either  of  them.  Of 
the  Chimonanthus  there  are  two  varieties,  C.  fragrans 
and  C.  praccox,  both  equally  hardy ;  but  the  blossoms 
of  the  latter,  though  larger  and  more  handsome  than 
the  former,  are  certainly  not  so  fragrant.  These  shrubs 
are  valuable  simply  for  the  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  December,  January,  or  February,  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  ;  and  as  they  are  quite  unprotected  by  foliage 
it  is  well  during  severe  frost  to  strain  a  net  or  piece  of 


it  is  used  extensively  in  winter  bouquets.  It  requires 
rather  a  strong  and  very  light  soil,  and  may  be  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots. 

In  speaking  of  the  above-mentioned  plants  we  have 
done  all  that  can  be  said  about  flowers  and  the  open 
ground  at  this  season.  There  are,  of  course,  variegated 
shrubs,  which,  when  planted  freely,  tend  to  do  away 
with  somewhat  of  the  general  dreariness  of  winter  ;  for 
instance,  the  silver  and  the  golden  hollies,  and  the 
Aucuba,  or  Japanese  Liiurel.  The  latter  is  very  useful 
in'this  respect,  for  its  leaves  are  singularly  handsome, 
and  they  last  a  long  time  when  gathered.  This  shrub 
will  grow  anywhere,  even  under  the  drip  of  trees  and 
in  a  smoky  atmosphere.  The  aucuba,  so  common  in 
our  garden,  is  the  female  plant  which  was  introduced 
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tiffany  over  the  plants,  which  should  always  be  grown 
against  a  wall ;  any  good  garden  soil  suits  them,  though 
they  prefer  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat. 

The  Escallonia,  of  which  there  are  also  two  sorts — 
E.  rubra  and  E.  Monte  Vidensis — are  natives  of  South 
America,  and  flourish  best  in  a  peaty  soil  or  very  sandy 
loam.  The  former,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  pro¬ 
duces  a  reddish  blossom,  does  best  when  placed  against 
a  wall ;  the  latter,  which  produces  large  clusters  of 
white  flowers,  may  be  grown  as  a  bush.  E.  rubra  will 
blossom  freely  upon  a  wall  with  a  western  aspect.  Both 
the  Chimonanthus  and  Escallonia  are  so  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  layering,  and  so  valuable  from  the  season 
when  they  flower,  that  they  require  only  to  be  known 
in  order  to  find  a  place  in  every  flower-garden. 

The  Christmas  rose  is  tolerably  well  appreciated,  as 


into  our  country  some  sixty  years  ago.  Its  flower  is 
very  insignificant,  and  until  of  late  years  it  has  never 
ripened  seed.  The  male  plant  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fortune  some  few  years  since,  and  from  that  time  the 
female  plant  is  found  to  bear  a  bright  scarlet  berry.  At 
present  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  fruiting 
plants  in  the  open  ground.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
male  plants  become  more  common,  we  shall  no  doubt 
see  these  beautiful  shrubs  in  summer  covered  with 
scarlet  berries.  We  mention  this  fact  connected  with 
the  aucuba  because  we  have  known  several  persons 
who  have  bought  the  bright  scarlet- berry-bearing 
plants  at  flower-stalls  and  elsewhere  under  the  notion 
that  they  were  purchasing  a  distinct  variety,  and  who 
have  been  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  same  plants 
would  not  bear  a  second  season.  The  true  state  of  the 
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case  is  that  they  have  purchased  a  plant  of  the  common 
well-known  female  variety,  which  has  been  fruited  under 
glass  by  artificial  means,  and  that  if  they  wish  the  same 
plant  to  fruit  again,  they  must  purchase  the  male  plant, 
and  subject  it  to  the  same  artificial  process,  or  leave  the 
plants  to  take  their  chance  of  the  bees  and  other  insects 
which  carry  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  pretty  little  her¬ 
baceous  plant,  with  beautiful  silver  foliage,  which  is 
very  hardy,  and  serves  at  this  season  as  much  as  during 
the  summer  months  to  adorn  the  flower-garden.  We 
allude  to  the  Cineraria  maritima,  a  plant  which  just  now 
is  creating  a  great  sensation  in  the  eastern  counties, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  for  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
leaves,  which  are  tough  and  fibrous,  will  form  a  good 
and  cheap  substitute  for  rags  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  We  hear  that  a  spirited  capitalist  in  Norwich 
has  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  process,  and  that  the  plant 
is  being  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Thetford,  where  it  returns  at  the  present  price 
as  much  as  per  acre.  Our  botanical  readers  will 
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know  the  plant  as  one  of  the  ragworts.  It  is  very 
hardy,  will  grow  both  from  slips  and  seeds,  and  flourish 
in  a  light  sandy  soil.  We  sec  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  answer  the  purpose  intended,  though  we  h.ave  not 
tried  any  of  the  paper  made  from  it.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  quite  certain,  that  if  the  demand  becomes  extensive, 
fields  full  of  Cineraria  maritima  will  have  a  very  pretty 
effect.  Even  two  or  three  plants  in  a  garden  in  the 
winter  time  are  striking  objects. 

The  plants  we  have  mentioned,  and  we  believe  they 
£.rc,  as  we  have  already  said,  all  that  can  be  mentioned, 
ts  serving  for  out-of-doors  decoration  during  winter,  are 
not  often  all  found  in  any  one  garden,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  cf  the  laurestinus  and  the  aucuba  the  generality 
cf  gardens,  we  may  undertake  to  say,  do  not  possess 
any  of  them.  No  wonder,  then,  th.at  their  appearance 
is  dreary,  for  even  gardens  that  contain  all  of  them  are 
far,  very  far,  from  being  gay.  Now,  in  contrast  to  this 
state  of  things  out  of  doors,  just  take  a  view  of  a  well- 
kept  greenhouse  or  conservatory  at  this  season.  The 
very  atmosphere  itself  is  refreshing,  warm,  and  genial, 
without  being  hot,  for  the  temperature  need  never  be 
raised  higher  than  is  necessary  to  keep  out  frost.  The 
next  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  general  effect.  Inside 
the  glass  there  is  summer  in  all  its  loveliness,  a  burning 
sunshine  alone  excepted,  and  while  we  are  gazing  on 
this  scene,  outside  the  glass  there  may  be  sleet  and 
snow,  or  a  sharp  wind  frost.  Of  individual  flowers  we 


notice — Camellias,  and  of  these  Fimbriata  alba,  with 
its  outer  petals  notched  at  the  edges ;  Auguste  Delfosse, 
with  flowers  of  a  bright  reddish  orange,  and  stripes 
down  the  centre  of  the  petals  ;  Donckelaarii,  a  semi- 
double  variety,  rich  crimson,  marbled  white.  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  flowers:  rose,  veined,  and  edged  with  white; 
Saccriana,  with  fine  flowers,  variable  in  colour,  some  of 
them  of  a  clear  rose,  and  others  spotted  with  white ; 
and  Mrs.  Dombrain,  beautiful  in  form  and  of  a  soft  pink 
colour,  all,  it  may  be,  in  full  flower,  or  with  buds  bursting 
into  bloom.  What  can  be  more  charming  ?  No  green¬ 
house  should  be  without  them.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden, 
12,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  and  Mr.  D.  Radclyffe, 
129,  High  Holborn,and  others,  can  supply  good  plants 
of  these  and  several  other  varieties,  equally  attractive,  at 
low  prices.  Then,  again,  there  are  the  different  sorts  of 
cytisus,  genista  and  coronilla,  with  their  rich  variety  and 
yellow  blossoms,  affording  a  fine  contrast  to  the  camel¬ 
lias,  and  requiring  no  more  care  in  their  management. 
The  cytisus  and  genista ‘grow  freely  from  seed,  and  the 
coronilla  from  cuttings.  Besides  these,  at  this  season, 
we  expect  to  find  late  primulas,  cinerarias,  herbaceous 
calceolarias,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  zonale  geraniums 
contributing  their  blossom  to  our  indoors  winter  garden. 
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We  dare  not  assert  that  all  greenhouses  and  con¬ 
servatories  in  December  are  furnished  even  with  the 
few  things  we  have  mentioned,  or  that  they  offer  to  this 
very  limited  extent  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  state 
of  things  out  of  doors,  for  we  know  the  case  to  be 
otherwise.  We  have  seen  many  times,  with  pain  and 
astonishment,  the  pretty  little  greenhouses  attached  to 
villas  in  all  parts  of  the  country  tenanted  by  a  few  pots 
of  sickly  cuttings  and  miserable  ferns,  without  a  single 
flower  of  any  sort,  and  we  have  also  seen  worse  perver¬ 
sion  than  this — the  greenhouse  given  up  as  a  receptacle 
for  children’s  toys,  and  a  place  for  drying  clothes.  Most 
of  our  modern-built  villa  residences  have  some  glass 
structure — a  porch,  a  greenhouse,  or  a  conservatory — 
attached  to  them ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  among 
their  occupants  anything  approaching  at  present  to  a 
general  appreciation  of  the  benefit  they  are  capable  of 
conferring  both  in  comfort  and  adornment  to  their 
houses.  Many  persons  will  not  take  the  trouble,  and 
far  more  do  not  know  how  properly  to  manage  a  small 
greenhouse.  We  can  only  assure  our  readers  that  they 
will  find  the  trouble  a  very  secondary  consideration 
when  they  have  once  learned  how  to  set  about  their  work. 

There  is  no  lack,  in  the  present  day,  of  good  books 
upon  garden  management.  Beeton’s  new  Dicthnary  of 
Gardening  is  in  itself  a  treasury  of  information.  From 
it  the  most  uninformed  in  floricultural  matters  can  soon 
learn  how  to  manage  any  plants  which  they  may  choose 
to  purchase.  Believing  the  subject  to  be  an  important 
one,  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  further 
advice  upon  the  furnishing  and  management  of  small 
greenhouses. 
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PARISIAN  CHIT-CHAT. 

ON  THE  MODES  AND  SALONS  OF  PARIS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


WHAT  I  said  in  my  last  article  touching  the  fashions 
is  all  that  can  still  be  said  at  the  present  moment. 
Consequently  I  can  only  repeat  that  their  tone  is 
decidedly  severe,  that  black  is  still  adopted  by  women 
de  bonne  compagnie,  and  that  woollen  stuffs  are  the 
favourites  as  they  are  the  best  and  most  economical. 
Paris  will  always  be  the  city  par  excellence  for  taste,  that 
is  certain  !  But,  thank  Heaven  !  extravagance  is  no 
longer  the  order  of  the  day  with  regard  to  dress — a 
circumstance  which  is  infinitely  to  the  profit  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  morality  in  general  and  of  true  elegance  in 
particular. 

Under  the  reign  of  Eugenie,  who  became  Empress 
by  the  grace  of  her  charms,  things  were  otherwise,  I 
admit.  But  then  dress  was  almost  a  question  of  State. 
All  the  courts  of  Europe  attached  importance  to  it ; 
for  we  invariably  try  to  imitate  what  offers  itself  as  a 
model  to  us,  hence  we  gradually  fell  into  an  extravagant 
parody  of  what  was  already  an  extravagance  in  itself. 

Unfortunately  the  fatal  example  of  the  Empress,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  her  immediate  entourage,  was  soon  imitated  by 
all  classes  of  society,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing 
less  than  the  dreadful  siege  of  Paris,  or  some  such  fright¬ 
ful  catastrophe,  could  have  rendered  to  the  respectable 
feminine  part  of  the  community  the  rank  they  should 
never  have  lost,  but  which  they  have  so  bravely  and 
courageously  reconquered.  During  that  fiery  trial  the 
women  of  Paris  showed  what  they  really  were  and  are 
— women  of  heart  and  intelligence  in  the  best  sense  of 
these  words. 

And  do  not  suppose  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say 
that  Eugenie  Montijo  rendered  worship  to  the  art  of 
dress  even  as  to  a  god.  She  had  caused  to  be  moulded 
on  her  person  lay-figures,  which  were  afterwards  clothed 
in  her  presence  with  all  the  new  toilets  that  were  made 
for  her;  and  every  morning  these  same  lay-figures  were 
clothed,  still  under  the  eyes  of  Her  Majesty,  with  the 
dresses  to  be  worn  by  her  in  the  course  of  that  day. 
Whole  hours  were  spent  in  discussions  on  the  suitable 
alliance  of  such  and  such  a  sash  with  such  and  such  a 
dress,  or  such  and  such  a  coiffure  with  something  else. 

This  is  the  strict  truth,  and  as  a  proof  of  it  here  is  a 
quotation  from  an  article  that  appeared  during  the  siege 
in  one  of  our  most  esteemed  and  honourable  Parisian 
journals,  quite  incapable  and  above  the  suspicion  of 
advancing  a  falsehood  : — 

“  A  promenade  through  the  apartments  of  the 
Tuilerics  at  this  present  moment  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
instructive,  and  the  philosophical  observer  must  profit 
by  the  reflections  it  inspires.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
apartments  of  the  ex-Empress  reveal  to  its  full  extent 
the  utter  frivolity  of  the  woman  to  whose  keeping  at 
one  moment  our  destinies  were  on  the  point  of  being 
confided.  Above  each  and  every  one  of  her  private 
salons  are  situated  the  apartments  reserved  for  the  toilet. 
The  latter  are  composed  of  a  suite  of  rooms  en  enfilade. 


through  which  are  conducted  by  rail  lay-figures  dressed 
in  all  the  articles  of  clothing  to  be  worn  by  the  sove¬ 
reign  on  any  particular  day  or  occasion,  and,  as  if  to 
throw  a  laughing  defiance  at  science  and  letters,  the 
figure  thus  bedizened,  instead  of  descending  ad  hoc  into 
a  modest  cabinet  de  toilette,  comes  and  spreads  out  its 
skirts  in  the  middle  of  the  library,  into  which  it  is  let 
down  by  a  trap  in  the  ceiling,  absolutely  as  in  a  panto¬ 
mime.  Rumour  had  already  been  busy  with  these 
things,  but  still  it  is  curious  to  judge  from  facts  of  the 
all-important  role  the  art  of  dress  played  in  the  life  of 
our  ex-sovereign.  Ateliers  of  millinery  and  dressmaking 
were  established  en  permanence  in 'the  galleries  occupied 
by  the  lay-figures,  where  was  accumulated  all  the  finerj 
invented  by  feminine  emptiness  and  vanity,  and  where 
Her  Majesty  passed  a  great  part  of  her  time.” 

And  this  was,  alas !  the  principal,  and,  most  certainly, 
the  most  remarkable  innovation  attendant  upon  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  Mdlle.  de  Montijo  on  the  throne  of  France, 
to  which  she  was  raised  thanks  to  the  combined  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  beauty  and  human  folly ! 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  the  ex-Empress  where  she  is, 
and  where,  for  my  part,  I  desire,  with  all  my  heart,  she 
may  long  remain,  and  return  to  the  present  time,  more 
sober  and  sad,  it  may  be,  than  when  she  reigned  supreme, 
but  wiser  and  better  by  far  in  the  opinion  of  all  honest 
and  right-minded  men  and  women. 

The  salons  of  Paris  have  not  yet  reopened  their  hos¬ 
pitable  doors,  and  the  general  aspect  of  things  here  does 
not  promise  a  very  gay  winter.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  will  continue  our  promenade  through  the  official 
salons,  which  are  always  o^cn,forcement. 

Accompany  me,  then,  fair  readers,  into  the  salon  of 
M.  Dufaure,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  which  latter  dignity,  by  the  way, 
would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic,  if  hi.  Thiers,  by  any  possibility,  could  require 
a  doublure. 

M.  Dufaure  is  eminently  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
that  essentially  constitute  what  we  French  call  un  faux 
bonhomme.  He  is  little,  ugly,  and  wanting  in  manner.  He 
speaks  well,  but  he  talks  badly,  two  very  distinct  things, 
and  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  the  appreciation 
of  Frenchmen,  but  particularly  at  Paris,  where  the  art 
of  talking  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  The 
talent  of  M.  Dufaure  demands  the  public  tribune  or  an 
assembly  as  a  set-off,  but  the  audience  of  a  salon  puts 
him  to  a  disadvantage — in  a  word,  intimidates  him — and 
as  a  natural  consequence  deprives  him  of  all  powers. 

Madame  Dufaure  is  the  daughter  of  M.  Gaubert,  the 
celebrated  Orientalist,  whose  career  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  imaginable.  His  father,  member  of  par¬ 
liament  for  Aix  under  Louis  XVI.,  was  obliged  to  fly 
during  the  revolution  of  ’93,  and  not  being  able  to  leave 
the  French  territory  with  his  numerous  family — he  had 
tweJ''  >  -.hildren — he  came  to  Paris,  thinking  that  in  all 
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France  that  city  was  the  best  and  safest  hiding-place  to 
choose,  and  where,  in  fact,  he  eventually  found  a  place 
of  concealment  in  the  garret  of  a  cobbler,  who  charitably 
granted  him  hospitality. 

But  the  family  must  live,  and  each  member  did  some¬ 
thing  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability  to  add  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock.  Amedee,  the  father  of  Madame  Dufaure, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  at  a  salary  of  ten  sous  a  day. 

Amedee  was  a  quiet,  studious  child,  and  so  it  hap¬ 
pened  that,  instead  of  employing  his  hours  of  recreation 
by  playing  with  children  of  his  own  age,  he  used  to  be¬ 
take  himself  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  printing-office  where  he  worked, 
there  to  attend  a  class  of  Arabic,  in  which  he  made  some 
progress.  In  the  meanwhile  the  expedition  of  Egypt  was 
decided  upon,  and  Venture,  the  interpreter  of  General 
Bonaparte,  took  the  young  Amedee  Gaubert  with  him 
to  serve  him  as  secretary,  but  destiny  had  ordained 
otherwise. 

Venture  was  killed  before  Saint  Jean  d’Acre,  and  a 
few  moments  after  his  death  a  letter  was  brought  to 
General  Bonaparte  which  had  been  found  on  the  person 
of  a  spy,  and  which,  to  judge  from  thj  quality  of  the 
latter,  was  supposed  to  contain  important  information. 

The  general  instantly  asked  for  an  interpreter,  but 
when  he  was  told  that  there  was  not  one  to  be  found 
in  the  camp,  he  went  into  such  a  violet  passion,  that,  to 
appease  him,  Amedee  was  brought  to  him  as  the  only 
substitute  to  be  found  for  poor  defunct  Venture. 

“Can  you  read  Arabic  ?”  brusquely  demanded  Bona¬ 
parte,  throwing  a  look  of  disdain  on  the  small  fair  boy 
thus  presented  to  him. 


“  Yes,”  answered  the  boy  with  th.!!  confidence  which 
belongs  only  to  youth,  whom  Providence  specially  pro¬ 
tects,  as  it  happened  once  more  in  this  instance,  for  by 
dint  of  study  and  perseverance  young  Gaubert  succeeded 
in  translating  the  letter,  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  to 
the  high  fortune  he  afterwards  attained,  for  Bonaparte 
from  that  day  attached  him  to  his  person. 

Like  the  sa/oti  of  M.  Thiers,  the  salon  of  M.  Dufaure 
is  dull  and  formal.  You  there  find  yourself  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  official  world  and  also  of  the  magistrature, 
the  latter  never  very  good  company  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  As  for  the  ladies,  very  few 
brilliant  toilets,  sombre  tints,  and  black  especially,  pre¬ 
dominating  there  as  everywhere  else.  Paris  persists  in 
wearing  mourning,  and  Paris  has  cause  to  do  so. 

The  theatres  also  partake  of  the  general  trhtessc. 
You  no  longer  meet  the  same  people  there  as  formerly, 
many  of  the  good  families  being  still  absent  from  the 
capital,  and  those  that  are  here,  thinking,  doubtless,  the 
moment  a  badly  chosen  one  to  seek  for  amusement,  stay 
at  home,  to  the  greater  despair  of  the  directors,  who, 
however,  fall  back  upon  foreigners,  of  whom  the  hotels 
are  at  this  moment  full  to  overflowing. 

The  very  streets  themselves  seem  less  inhabited  than 
formerly  ;  it  may  be  because  the  feminine  toilets  are  less 
“  noisy”  than  formerly,  or,  perhaps,  are  there  fewer 
foot-passengers  ?  I  know  not  the  reason  why — I  only 
state  a  fact. 

In  a  word,  the  aspect  of  Paris  is  utterly  changed ; 
but  I  am  too  good  a  Frenchwoman  to  feel  distress  at 
that  circumstance,  being  of  opinion  that  dignity  adds 
honour  to  misfortune. 

CoMTESSE  DE  BaSSENVII.LE. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 


All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warii'iclc  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

1296.  C.  C.  C.  will  sell  the  Englishwoman  from  January,  1870, 
until  present  time,  complete,  good  condition,  los.  6d.  Address,  9, 
Desborough-place,  Harrow-road. 

1297.  Miss  W.  wishes  to  exchange  the  following  pieces  of  music 
for  different  ones : — Masaniello,  by  Sydney  Smith ;  Lillie  Dale  aud 
Nel  Sileneio,  by  Thalberg ;  aU  in  good  condition. 

1298.  Augusta  makes  Shetland  veils  any  size  and  eolour.  Open  to 
offers.  [Please  send  address.] 

1299.  SuzEL  wants  good  album  scraps,  or  books,  for  Kathleen’s 
Answer,  Alice,  Marjorie’s  Almanarh,  Sweet  Glen,  Adieu;  and  Merry 
Bird,  Merry  Bird ;  in  good  condition. 

1300.  Maude  B.  has  KiimmeVs  Illustrated  Album  and  Catalogue, 
containing  360  foreign  stamps,  valued  at  £2  is.  9d.,  by  Stanley, 
Gibbons’  Catalogue.  For  cash  or  exchange.  What  offers  ? 

1301.  Bertha  has  a  handsome  piece  of  sable  fur  to  dispose  of, 
value  £2;  it  would  make  a  collarette  and  muff,  or  five  yards  of 
trimming.  Open  to  offers.  Money  preferred.  Address  with  Editor. 

!  1302.  Anton  has  twelve  songs  and  six  pieces  of  music,  cost  origi¬ 

nally  32s. ;  all  in  good  condition.  Open  to  offers. 

I  1303.  Evelyn  offers  black  velvet  aprons  with  deep  piece  of  hand¬ 

some  point  lace  (old  point  pattern),  with  pockets  to  match,  for  153. 6d. 
Quite  new,  and  sent  on  approval  if  desired. 

1304.  E.  D.  has  sixteen  of  Cooke’s  celebrated  etchings  from  tho 

,  Thames  Shipping  series.  Open  to  offers. 

!  *305.  X.  Y.  Z.  has  a  velvet  smoking-cap,  now,  made  up;  also 

gentleman’s  slippers  unmade.  Would  take  143.  for  both,  or  3  vols.  of 

1  Tennyson. 

1306.  K.  S-  works  the  new  point  lace,  and  also  handsome  patterns 


in  Berlin  wool,  and  antimacassars  in  tatting  and  crochet.  Would 
like  to  take  orders.  Address,  K.  S.,  39,  High  street,  Portsmouth. 

1307.  S.  R.  W.  works  pretty  crochet  d’oyleys  in  eotton  and  wool 
for  7s.  a  dozen ;  useful  as  presents.  Also  crochet  dishcloths,  very 
serviceable  for  a  charity. 

1308.  Jackdaw  has  a  stamp  snake  for  sale  or  exchange ;  also  little 
dolls’  beds  suitable  for  bazaars.  Offers  requested. 

1309.  Maud  wants  the  “  Blind  Girl’s  Dream,”  song  by  L.  Gray ; 
“  My  Pretty  Jane and  any  songs  from  the  Qrande  Vuchesse.  Has  a 
number  of  nice  songs  and  pieces  m  exchange.  What  would  Gertrude 
take  for  her  sealskin  jacket  ?  Address  with  Editor. 

1310.  Jane  grounds  woolwork,  makes  netted  antimacassars,  and 
does  plain  sewing  cheap.  Address,  Mrs.  W.  Chapman,  Bridgend, 
Lostwithiel. 

1311.  D.  C.  has  several  songs  in  good  preservation  for  anything 
useful.  Offers  requested. 

1312.  What  exchange  offered  for  largo  handsome  cage  35  by  i8i, 
i8i  inches  high,  sliding  tray,  four  seed-stands?  Worth  £2  2s. 
Would  accept  30s.  cash,  carriage  exclusive,  stamp.  What  offers,  to 
value  103.  6d.,  carnage  exclusive,  for  mahogany  breeding-cage  and 
hen  canary  —  valuable  half  -  Belgian  crested  breed  ?  Stamp.  — 
Canariensis. 

1313.  Dolly  Varde.v  makes  handsome  wool  flowers  for  vases,  Ac. 
Open  to  offers.  Address,  D.  Varden,  44,  Stanley-strect,  Queen’s- 
road,  Battersea. 

1314.  Banshee  copies  songs  by  Gounod,  Gatty,  Gabriel,  clearly  and 
well.  Can  send  list.  Pretty  point  lace  butterflies,  collars,  &c. 
Patterns  sent  for  stamped  envelope.  Open  to  offers.  Address,  E.  T.  B., 
Post-Oflice,  Exmontb,  Devon. 

1316.  Ada  makes  pretty  antimacassars  in  mignardise  braid  and  fine 
crochet  cotton.  Will  be  glad  to  take  orders.  Address,  Ada,  Post- 
Office,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Taunton. 

Lavinia’s  list  of  onyx  and  coral  ornaments  appears  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  Qolqmns. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

***  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  op  the  E.nglishwohan’s  Domestic  M.\gazine. 

To  CoEKESPOXDEXTS. — ^All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

lIousEKEEi’ixo.  Silkworm  believes  that  ladies  would  learn  much 
from  each  other’s  experience  if  they  would  fill  up  a  form  like  the 
following,  and  ask  the  Editor  to  publish  a  few  each  month  for 
guidance,  of  course  omitting  names  and  addresses.  She  is  willing  to  do 
so  if  any  other  ladies  will  second  her,  but  fears  she  cannot  claim  any 
merit  on  economical  grounds : — 

No.  of  persons,  male  or  female.  Greengrocer. 

Servants.  Garden. 

Children.  Ale  consumed. 

Weekly  allowance.  No.  of  courses. 

Dutcher.  Usual  breakfasts. 

Baker.  Diuners. 

Milk.  Teas  and  suppers. 

Grocer.  Husband  dining  at  homo  or  not. 

She  is  very  anxious  to  help  others,  and  would  also  be  glad  herself 
to  know  if  she  is  doing  as  well  as  possible  as  steward  and  housewife. 

Housekeeper  presents  her  compliments  and  best  thanks  to  the 
many  ladies  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  assist  her.  She  feels  quite 
encouraged  by  the  kind  advice  and  sympathy,  and  has  dismissed  her 
cook,  but  had  a  dreadful  one  to  follow.  She  now  hopes  she  is  suited 
with  one,  and  she  means  to  follow  exactly  all  the  advice  given  by  the 
kind  ladies  except  in  one  or  two  points  which  her  husband  will  not 
agree  to.  She  also  thanks  the  Editor  for  forwarding  her  letters,  and 
incloses  two  of  those  most  suggestive  for  the  use  of  others. 

Aurora  thinks  nothing  but  experience  will  do  for  Housekeeper  ; 
£3  a  week  ought  to  be  ample  for  the  family  she  names,  and  that  would 
leave  £i  los.  a  week  for  company  and  extras.  Aurora  doubts  if  any 
practical  good  will  bo  derived  from  suggestions,  and  thinks  the  best 
way  of  sotting  the  matter  right  would  bo  to  engage  a  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  person  to  take  tho  management  for  a  month  with  full 
control  over  tho  servants.  In  that  time  Housekeeper  would  see 
how  much  tho  weekly  bills  of  tho  butcher,  grocer,  fruiterer,  milkman, 
&c.,  ought  to  come  to.  She  would  find  out  what  provisions  should  bo 
loft  open  to  tbe  servants  and  what  should  bo  kept  under  her  control, 
&c.,  &c.  Tho  expense  of  having  a  manager  for  a  month  would  soon 
repay  itself,  and  no  doubt  Housekeeper’s  husband  would  gladly 
reimburse  tho  money  expended,  as  ho  would  see  it  was  a  step  in  tho 
right  direction.  Aurora  thinks  it  would  bo  easier  and  happier  for 
Housekeeper  to  lay  her  difficulty  before  her  husband  now  than  to 
delay  it  longer. 

Mdlle.  31.  writes — “  I  feel  so  much  sympathy  with  Housekeeper’s 
difficulties,  that  I  am  glad  to  employ  a  leisure  hour  in  striving  to  aid 
her.  Tho  allowance  you  mention  would  bo  quite  in  excess  for  so  small 
a  family,  unless  you  have  those  little  dinners  very  often.  I  should  say 
£3  should  cover  your  weekly  expenses,  and  therefore  I  think  you  might 
have  your  small  party  about  every  third  week,  but  much  depends  on 
what  stylo  of  dinner  your  husband  wishes  to  have.  When  I  have  a. 
friend  without  much  form,  I  consider  tho  following  sufficient: — Fish, 
two  soups,  a  joint,  and  two  chickens  boiled,  with  slices  of  bacon  round, 
and  one  entrde,  generally  cutlets  or  croquettes.  For  second  course,  a. 
bird,  or  any  game  in  season,  macaroni  dressed  with  cheese  at  the  top, 
and  two  sweet  dishes  on  each  side.  You  will  observe  tho  remains  of 
this  dinner  will  make  out  enough  for  tho  two  following  days,  tho  fish 
fricasseed  with  a  border  of  rice  or  mashed  potatoes,  and  a  portion  of 
all  tho  other  dishes.  If  you  live  in  a  town,  mdringues  from  the  pastry¬ 
cook’s  ore  a  very  nice  dish,  and  can  hardly  be  made  by  any  but  a  first- 
rate  cook. .  Then,  according  to  what  your  visitors’  tastes  and  habits  are, 
you  may  not  think  the  dinner  I  have  proposed  showy  enough,  but  my 
eiporionco  is  that  if  tho  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables  are  of  tbe  best 
quality,  your  dinner  will  give  satisfaction,  and  good  meat  is  no  dearer 
than  inferior;  it  is  essential  to  employ  a  fishmonger  and  butcher  who 
will  always  give  you  tho  best  quality.  With  only  two  servants  I  should 
think  yon  would  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  feeding  them  entirely  on  cold 


meat,  which  makes  them  discontented.  I  avoid  this  by  having  as 
small  joints  as  possible.  When  I  have  a  piece  of  roasting  beef,  I  have 
the  tops  of  tho  ribs  salted  for  a  few  days,  and  it  makes  a  hot  dinner 
for  tho  servants.  Do  not  follow  tho  example  of  your  relation  in  paying 
monthly,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  not  convenient  to  pay  weekly,  be  sure  to 
have  your  books  in  every  week,  add  them  up,  and  see  that  they  are 
right.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  lady  to  go  to  a  butcher’s  shop  generally, 
but  there  is  no  objection  to  going  yourself  to  most  others,  aud  if  you 
cannot  do  it  regularly,  never  let  any  length  of  time  pass  without  paying 
your  books  yourself.  If  prevented  by  health  or  anything  else,  and  that 
you  give  the  money  to  a  servant,  always  mark  “paid,  A.  B.,”  and  let 
the  tradesmen  notice  that  you  do  so.  Several  people  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  have  found  their  bills  were  not  paid,  the  servant  in  some  cases 
forging  a  receipt,  in  others  keeping  tho  books  out  of  sight.  No  good 
servant  objects  to  careful  and  constant  attention,  such  as  seeing  the 
contents  of  the  larder  daily,  having  everything  entered  in  the  trades¬ 
man’s  book  at  once.  Also,  I  find  it  most  profitable  to  order  small 
quantities  of  everything ;  the  gain  of  half  an  ounce  in  a  pound  does  not 
compensate  for  the  waste.  If  at  the  end  of  throe  months,  or  even  one, 
tho  cook  says  she  is  out  of  sugar,  &c.,  you  must  have  a  better  memory 
than  most  people  to  be  able  to  say  it  has  boon  used  too  fast.  I  gene¬ 
rally  reckon  with  tho  cook  on  3Ionday  what  will  bo  rotjuired  for  tho 
week,  and  I  regulate  tho  order  accordiug  to  what  is  used  or  is  left. 
Has  your  cook  always  sufficient  dripping  for  kitchen  pics,  frying,  &c.  ? 
Docs  she  put  by  every  bit  of  bread  ?  Do  you  give  your  servants  beer 
or  money  instead  ?  If  you  tliink  I  can  be  of  use  to  you,  tell  mo  what 
kind  of  dinners  you  have  had ;  it  may  bo  my  bill  of  fare  is  too  plain, 
but  I  have  had  the  same  for  people  of  very  good  standing.  Also,  do 
you  put  down  tho  whole  dinner,  or  have  it  handed  round  ?  Does  your 
own  maid  wait,  or  do  you  hire  ?” 

Axother  Youxo  Housekeeper  is  rejoiced  to  see  the  communication 
from  Housekeeper  in  this  month’s  “  Conversazione.”  She  is  sure 
many  other  young  brides,  like  herself,  ”  anxious  to  make  both  ends 
meet,”  will  bo  most  grateful  for  a  httle  of  the  experience  of  older 
matrons.  She  has  no  mother,  and,  among  strangers,  knows  no  one  to 
whom  to  apply  to  solve  her  difficulties,  and  Housekeeper’s  applica¬ 
tion  has  emboldened  her  to  communicate  some  of  her  troubles  to  tho 
readers  of  tho  Exglisiiwoma.v.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Household 
Management,  she  has  had  no  trouble  about  tbe  daily  routine  of  work, 
but  tho  servants’  daily  fare  is  her  bugbear.  She  keeps  two  maids — 
cook  and  housemaid.  Is  it  customary  for  servants  always  to  have  eggs, 
fish,  or  ham,  &c.,  to  their  breakfast  ?  [Certainly  not.]  Also  a  pud¬ 
ding  to  their  dinner  ?  Youxo  Housekeeper’s  household  only  consist¬ 
ing  of  herself  and  husband,  there  is  invariably  more  pudding  left  at 
dinner  than  is  consumed,  which  tho  writer  is  sure  could  bo  nicely  done 
up  for  the  next  day,  but  the  servants  always  appropriate  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  Would  it  not  bo  better  to  make  them  a  plainer  pudding  ? 
[Yes.]  Also,  when  the  washing  is  done  at  home,  is  it  usual  for  domes¬ 
tics  to  got  as  much  starch  as  they  please  for  their  own  gowns  and 
petticoats?  It  is  such  an  alarming  item,  that  tho  latter  part  of  the 
summer  tho  writer  deprived  herself  of  tho  pleasure  of  wearing  her 
pretty  cambric  morning  dresses,  took  to  dark  petticoats  in  the  morning, 
and  had  her  white  evening  ones  simply  ironed,  without  starching.  But 
tho  extravagance  of  her  servants  in  starch  is  really  dreadful;  even 
their  coloured  petticoats  are  made  quite  stiff,  and  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  their  white  ones  stand  out  like  boards !  all  which  is  rather 
aggravating  to  A  Youxo  Housekeeper  walking  about  in  her  limp 
robes.  Is  it  correct  that  servants  always  have  tho  evenings  to  them¬ 
selves?  Youxo  Housekeeper  once  on  an  emergency  (having  to 
spend  tho  evening  out  herself)  gave  the  housemaid  a  bit  of  sewing  to 
do  (wristbands  to  sew  on  a  shirt),  but  she  refused,  saying  she  “had 
always  been  accustomed  to  have  tho  evenings  for  herself.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  tho  writer,  on  returning  home  late  at  night  from  a  party, 
tired  and  sleepy,  had  to  sit  down  and  do  it  herself — after  midnight ! 
Youxo  Housekeeper  was  very  sceptical  as  to  the  correctness  of  her 
housemaid’s  information,  as,  of  course,  where  dinner  is  late  it  is  im¬ 
possible  servants  can  have  the  whole  evening  to  themselves.  But  as 
Youxo  Housekeeper  dines  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (on  account  of 
her  husband  being  a  literary  man,  and  dyspeptic),  her  servants  have 
never  been  disturbed  in  the  evenings,  and  generally  borrow  from  her 
novels  and  newspapers  to  “  pass  the  time.”  (She  tried  to  induce  them 
to  commence  some  solid  reading  in  vain.)  '  About  holidays — what 
are  they  really  entitled  to  ?  And  if  any  friends  arrive  unexiiectedly, 
when  it  is  their  day  out,  ought  they  not  to  remain  in  and  take  their 
hoUday  next  day  instead  P  And  about  allowancing — ^is  ilb,  of  sugar  and 
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jib.  of  bulter  the  right  amount  for  each  servant  weekly  ?  A  Youno 
liousEKKEPER  must  mako  millions  of  apologies  for  her  long  cummu* 
nication,  but  hopes  the  Editor,  with  his  usual  kindness,  will  excuse 
it.  She  thought  of  writing  about  her  difficulties  some  time  ago,  but 
did  not  like  to  trouble  him.  If  this  can  appear  in  next  month’s 
“Conversazione,”  it  will  be  a  great  favour,  as  You.vo  Housekeeper 
wishes  to  change  her  present  domestics,  but,  before  “commencing 
again”  with  the  new  ones,  would  like  to  know,  definitely,  what  are 
exactly  a  servant’s  rights  and  privileges,  as  she  is  most  anxious  to  give 
them  everything  to  which  they  are  really  entitled,  and  make  them  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  save  her  husband 
every  unnecessary  expense.  [Servants  should  have  a  whole  holiday 
once  in  six  weeks,  and  be  allowed  to  attend  Divine  service  once  on 
Sundays.  The  servant’s  whole  time  belongs  to  the  mistress,  but  she 
should  bo  allowed  to  leave  off  work  before  supper,  usually  9  o’clock, 
and  have  one  cveuing  a  week  to  herself.  Allowance :  tea,  lib. ; 
batter,  ^Ib. ;  sugar,  Jib. ;  cheese,  Jib. ;  ale,  i  pint  per  diem.] 

Cold  Mutton  a  Mistake.  Leg  of  mutton  is  a  delicious  plat,  if 
good,  and  well  cooked ;  but  Augustus  (accustomed,  if  not  to  a  club,  at 
least  to  some  restaurant  or  luncheon  bar  where  variety  was  possible) 
naturally  after  a  time  gets  sick  of  mutton,  mutton,  mutton,  “  that 
eternal  mutton more  especially  as  it  is  invariably  cooked  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  “  Leg  of  mutton  is  economical  you  know  j  it  lasts 
a  long  time.”  “  Infernally  long,”  Augustus  would  say.  This  is  the 
error,  this  lasting  of  the  mutton,  by  which  the  pleasure  of  eating  is 
sacrificed  to  a  mistaken  economy,  and  a  huge  joint  is  substituted  for 
many  little  delicacies  which  could  have  been  bought  for  the  same 
money ;  but  which  the  wife,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  art  of  cookery, 
or  in  the  adaptation  of  it,  would  not  know  how  to  dress  inextrava* 
gantly;  or  would  not  think  of  procuring  at  all,  considering  them 
extravagant  luxuries. — Food  Journal. 

Will  the  iSiLKWouu  inform  Seaweed  how  to  elean  a  black  para¬ 
matta  dress,  and  if  black  ribbon  velvet  would  look  well  as  a  trimming 
on  the  same  dress,  or  would  black  silk  piping  be  more  suitable  for 
slight  mourning  ?  Seaweed  would  like  to  have  very  particular  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  cleaning  the  dress.  [Black  silk  piping  would  bo  far 
preferable  to  velvet  trimmings.  Silkworm  regrets  that  she  does  nut 
know  about  cleaning  dresses,  but  will  inquire.] 

Maria,  in  answer  to  the  Editor’s  inquiry  concerning  schools  for 
calisthenics,  has  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  school  she  attended 
was  Miss  E.  Fiudlow’s,  3,  Oxford-terrace,  Blackheath,  who  thoroughly 
understands  her  profession,  and  has  a  very  good  connection.  There 
arc  many  other  schools  advertised,  but  Maria  knows  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  them. 

Omega  wrote  last  month  stigmatising  her  husband.  Thinking 
that  publishing  the  same  might  interrupt  family  harmony  (if  re¬ 
stored),  we  declined  Omega’s  request,  and  gently  reminded  her  of  the 
meekness  of  spirit  so  desirable  in  wives  and  mothers.  Wo  have 
received  the  following  letter,  and  think  that  any  remarks  of  ours 
would  be  superfluous  to  one  who  writes  so  forcibly.  If  her  replies  to 
her  husband  equal  her  letters,  we  think  she  scarcely  needs  protection • 
“  Omega  cannot  allow  the  Englishwoman  to  blow  a  blast  upon  her 
brazen  trumpet  and  go  off  with  a  grand  flourish,  with  the  impression 
that  by  adding  insult  to  Omega’s  injury  she  has  annihilated  her,  and 
added  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  terrible  crash  she  has  already 
received.  Had  Englishwoman  been  what  she  represents  herself  to 
be,  truly  an  Englishwoman,  she  would  have  offered  some  balm  to  a 
V  onnded  spirit,  not  have  insinuated  that  Omega  deserves  all  that  she 
is  called  upon  to  bear.  Englishwoman  infers  that  man  is  perfect;  ho 
cannot  err,  therefore  she  recommends  a  ‘  meek  and  quiet  spirit.’ 
Allow  me  to  tell  you,  madam,  I  have  borne  for  twenty-two  years  with 
all  humility  and  all  gentleness  of  spirit  all  the  insults  of  a  coarse 
nature.  1  have  been  a  devoted  slave  to  the  man  I  swore  to  love  and 
obey ;  I  have  borne  insult  and  neglect,  hard  work  and  words  without 
a  murmur ;  could  still  boar  patiently  and  suffer  to  the  end  if  I  were 
the  only  one.  I  would  and  do  sink  self,  but  my  blood  boils  with  indig¬ 
nation  when  I  see  my  gentle,  quiet,  innocent  girls  tremble  at  the 
sound  of  their  father’s  voice.  I  begin  to  feel  one  can  be  too  patient, 
too  enduring,  too  self-sacrificing ;  my  feelings  are  wounded  threefold 
when  1  see  my  innocent  ones  compelled  to  suffer  with  me ;  1  think  one 
slave  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  one  man.  ‘Butohl’  says  the  enlightened 
Englishwoman,  ‘he  is  the  bread-winner;  you  must  bear  it  all  with  a 
“  meek  and  quiet  spirit.”  ’  ‘  Ah !’  says  the  victim,  ‘  but  my  nerves  are 
shattered ;  I  see  the  outstretched  arm  of  my  protector  raised  to  fell 
me  to  the  earth.’  ‘  Bear  it  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit;  you  are  only 


a  woman,  and  wore  bom  to  suffer.’  Now,  the  Englishwoman  is  in  a 
position  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  if  such  wcrolhcr  intent,  but  the 
general  tenor  of  her  advice  to  her  sisters  savours  very  strongly  of 
sneaking,  toadying  hypocrisy,  which  amiable  qualities  ore  always 
sufficiently  transparent  to  bo  seen  through.  Honest  fair  dealing  is 
what  one  man  seeks  at  the  hands  of  another  man,  and  why  not  the 
same  principle  between  man  and  woman?  Are  they  so  dilferently 
constituted  that  it  is  utterly  impossible?  Must  there  necessarily  bo 
toadying  on  one  side  and  tyranny  on  the  other  ?  No,  it  does  not  wear 
well,  it  never  will;  deception  will  never  answer  the  ends  of  justice. 
Well,  my  twenty-two  years  of  experience  has  brought  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  man  is  a  selfish,  conceited  nincompoop.  Uh,  but  is  it 
selfish  to  win  the  bread?  Yes,  he  wins  the  bread  for  himself  and 
the  meat  too,  and  when  ho  has  done  that  he  wants  it  cooked,  so  the 
cheapest  and  most  selfish  thing  he  can  do  is  to  take  one  of  the 
brightest  creatures  God  made  (for  earth),  and  mako  her  his  slave, 
knowing  by  instinct  that  by  so  doing  ho  has  got  her  both  body  and 
soul  linked  to  his  chain  to  drag  her  down,  down  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  ho  also  knows  she  must  not  complain,  or  she 
will  hear  loud  blasts  from  the  brazen  trumpets  of  her  sweet  sisters! 

1  repeat,  he  is  selfish.  He  is  conceited,  for  ho  vaunts  himself  lord 
of  the  creation  and  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator.  Who  says  so  ? 
Why  he  says  it  himself,  and  is  he  not  man  ?  What  higher  authority 
can  he  have  than  self?  'Then,  1  repeat,  ho  is  conceited.  H^is  a 
nincompoop ;  ho  spends  many  years  of  his  life  in  learning  the  way  to 
live,  so  that  he  may  bo  the  bread-winner.  What  else  can  ho  do? 
Nothing,  for  the  ungrateful  nincompoop  is  indebted  to  woman — yes, 
despised,  self-sacriticing  woman— for  every  comfort  he  enjoys;  she 
can  be  servant-of-oll-work,  laundry-woman,  cook,  needlewoman,  nurse, 
ay,  everything  ho  requires,  even  to  the  winning  of  the  bread  when 
necessary.  Now  you  may  blow  another  blast  on  your  brazen  trumpet, 
or  you  may  treat  mo  to  silent  contempt— whichever  course  you  pursue 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  indifference  to  me.  Did  you  hint  that  I 
am  ashamed  of  my  last  epistle  ?  Oh  no,  I  am  not ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
cry  out  when  I  am  hurt.  You  will  shelter  yourself  by  saying  your 
columns  are  not  ojien  to  the  discussion  of  lilo’s  realities,  but  simply 
for  the  gloss  of  society.  To  which  I  reply,  bo  honest,  bo  fair,  bo 
impartial  if  you  can.  Do  not  insult  a  woman  simply  because  she  is 
in  the  position  of  a  drowning  man.  Moreover,  a  little  wholesome 
advice  to  the  one  who  holds  the  happiness  of  his  innocent  victims  in 
his  power  might  not  bo  ill  bestowed ;  why  should  ho  not  bo  told  in 
the  public  prints  to  use  a  little  forbearance,  and  to  learn  to  curb  his 
abominable  temper  for  the  sake  of  those  helpless  ones  who  cannot 
separate  themselves  from  him  ?” 

Independent.  No  notice  can  bo  taken  of  anonymous  inquiries. 
We  neither  answer  nor  insert  letters  unaccompanied  by  name  aud  full 
address.  This  rule  is  now  strictly  carried  out,  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  but  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

Una  would  be  much  obliged  if  the  Silkworm,  or  one  of  the  coito- 
spondents  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine,  would  give  her  the 
address  of  a  trustworthy  person  who  buys  left-off  clothing,  in  or  near 
London.  The  addresses  given  in  the  advertisements  are  too  far  from 
London  to  be  of  much  use  to  those  living  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
city.  [Silkworm  regrets  that  she  does  not  know  of  any  dealer  in  old 
clothes,  but  believes  the  people  advertise  in  the  iiapers.] 

S.  S.  We  do  not  know  where  you  can  get  a  good  second-hand 
black  lace  shawl,  but  would  advise  your  advertising  your  wishes  in 
the  Exchange  columns  of  this  Magazine;  however,  wo  will  mako 
inquiries  for  you,  and  have  noted  your  address. 

A.  C.  M.  If  your  white  lace  mantle  is  a  rotonde,  that  is,  sleeveless, 
you  can  arrange  it  os  a  tunic  without  cutting  it,  and  wear  your  plain 
train  dress,  with  high  bodice,  cut  en  chile  and  trimmed  with  lace  to 
match.  Lace  trimming  on  the  sleeves,  which,  if  coat-shape,  should  bo 
opened  up  to  the  elbow  and  trimmed  with  lace.  If  your  mantle  has 
sleeves  lino  it  with  black  silk  or  satin,  not  with  colours,  or  your  dress 
■will  look  sliabby ;  wear  a  delicate  or  brilliant  spray  of  flowers  at  the 
side  of  your  head,  according  to  your  complexion,  and  have  lavender 
kid  gloves  sewn  black;  or  you  can  wear  yrur  black  silk  under  a 
crSpeline,  not  crepe  do  chine,  polonaise  of  soft  grey  colour ;  in  which 
case  wear  grey  gloves  sewn  black,  and  a  shaded  flower  in  your  hair. 
White  figured  net  would  not  please  you,  and  would  cost  as  much  as 
would  tarlatan  flounces  and  polonaise  over  your  silk  dress. 

To  Minetta  and  others  a  lady  sends  the  following : — “  1  can  tell 
you  of  a  simple  remedy  that  is  very  efficacious  for  relieving  asthma. 
Get  two  sheets  of  thick  blotting-paper,  cut  it  up  in  convenient  pieces, 
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liny  two  ounces  of  nitre  of  saltpetre,  which  costs  one  penny;  put  it 
into  a  flat  dish,  i>our  a  littio  boiling  water  over  it,  as  much  as  you 
think  it  would  rcijuiro  to  wet  your  two  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  dip 
each  piece  into  it,  then  dry  it  all  before  the  fire.  ^Vhcn  the  patient’s 
breathing  is  bad  put  a  bit  of  this  (lapor  into  something  and  bum  it ; 
the  aronm  of  it  will  fill  the  room  and  will  almost  instantly  ease  the 
breathing.  Before  going  to  bed  have  a  bit  burned  in  the  bedroom, 
and  do  the  same  Ijcfore  rising,  just  a  bit  now  and  again  as  you  fool 
you  need  it.  A  friend  of  mine  has  the  complaint  constitutionally ; 
the  slightest  thing  brought  it  on,  and  it  was  just  a  perfect  torment, 
and  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  tried  with  no  beneficial  result;  but 
since  wo  knew  of  the  nitre  blotting-iiaper  his  attacks  have  been  greatly 
repros.sed,  kept  back  as  it  were.  I  will  mention  another  simple 
npplianeo  that  has  been,  and  is,  beneficial  to  my  friend,  for  he  does  it 
twice  a  day:  that  is,  to  wash  all  the  chest  with  cold  water  and 
mustard  twice  a  day ;  put  nearly  two  teaspoonfuls  of  mustard  into  a 
medium-sized  bowl  of  water;  the  same  water  will  sen-o  for  two  or 
three  days.  If  you  give  these  remedies  a  fair  trial  I  think  tliat  you 
will  And  them  beneficial.” 

II.  a.sks— “  Will  you  tell  Is.iUKL  that  she  can  put  photographic 
scrajis  into  a  book  in  this  way: — Get  a  is.  bottle  of  solution  of  india- 
rubber  from  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho-square  (any  bookseller  will  procure 
it),  and  with  a  largo  camel-hair  brush  paint  the  back  of  the  photo- 
gi-aph  with  the  solution,  and  put  it  aside  to  dry.  Also  paint  the  page 
in  the  book,  at  least  the  part  where  the  picture  is  to  be,  and  when 
that  is  thoroughly  dry  lay  the  photograph  on  it,  and  press  and  smooth 
down  with  a  clean,  soft  handkerchief.  Close  the  book,  and  put  it 
under  a  heavy  weight  for  a  day,  and  the  two  surfaces  coated  with 
indiarubber  will  not  separate  again.  The  photograph  will  not  bo 
injured,  but  rather  improved.  If  any  of  the  solution  has  run  on  the 
page  beyond  the  edge  of  the  picture,  it  can  easily  bo  taken  off  by  a 
clean  dry  piece  of  indiarubber.  I  always  use  one  of  the  soft  glove- 
cleaners.” 

I.v  reply  to  Cn.vrFiN'Cii  may  I  say  tlnit  theiv  is  a  sisterluxid  con- 
iieetod  with  tho  “Church  Extension  Association,”  and  the  rules, 
objects,  &c.,  could  bo  procured  by  writing  to  “  Sister  Emily,  Church 
Sisters’  Home,  20,  Belgrave-road,  Abbey-road,  X.W.”  I  know  they 
need  help,  and  if  Ciiaffincii  would  become  a  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  do  a  littio  work,  it  would  be  thankfully  received. 

M.  A.  P.  writes—"  Can  you  inform  mo  through  tho  medium  of  your 
correspondents  of  a  recipe  for  removing  mildew  stains  from  white 
l)i(iue  f  I  am  not  aware  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  but  if  it  is 
should  bo  glad  to  know  tho  moans.  An  early  reply  through  your 
valuable  Magazine  would  bo  esteemed  a  favour.  [Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  sapolino  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water ;  soak  tho  dross  eight  hours  in 
this,  then  wash  out  all  tho  soap  and  steep  in  bleaching  liquor.  Heo 
page  47,  Bocton’s  Dnok  of  the  Laundry."] 

Toro.n'to.  Tho  Norwegian  Kitchener  has  '.inswcred  all  expectations 
in  a  most  admirable  manner.  It  is  invaluable,  and  can  bo  employed 
both  for  cooking  and  keeping  dishes  hot,  and  is  a  refrigerator.  W’e 
have  tried  it  in  both  modes,  and  And  it  easy  of  management  and  most 
perfect  in  action. 

M.vi.v  wishes  to  express  her  gratitude  to  tho  Editor  of  tho  English- 
WOM.v.N  for  so  kindly  answering  her  questions  in  tho  October  number. 
At  tho  risk  of  being  thought  troublesome,  Mai  A  would  bo  much 
obliged  if  some  one  would  tell  her  how  she  should  use  tho  attar  of 
roses,  as  she  has  been  told  it  stains  himdkerchiefs.  Is  it  very  expensive, 
and  where  is  tho  best  to  be  obtained  ?  [Of  Rimmol,  DC,  Strand.  A  few 
drops  placed  on  cotton  wool  in  a  drawer  will  perfume  everything  in 
it.  Tho  same  remark  applies  to  every  article  of  tho  toilet.]  Maia 
incloses  twenty-four  stamps  for  the  Royal  Free  Ilospital. 

IsAUELLE  writes — “  Would  you  do  mo  tho  favour  to  tell  me  if  I  can 
wear  a  white  muslin  tunic  and  high  bodice  over  a  light  blue  silk  dress 
— low  body  and  short  sleeves— and  if  I  can  wear  it  over  a  plain  high 
bodice  of  the  same  silk  ?  [You  can  wear  it  over  tho  low,  but  not  over 
tho  high,  bodice.]  Would  the  dress  bo  pretty  triniiued  with  a  deep 
plaited  flounce  of  white  muslin;  it  is  a  bright  light  blue?  [Yes.]  I 
may  add  that  I  wish  tho  dress  for  a  dinner  dress,  or  to  wear  in  the 
evening.  May  I  also  ask  what  measurement  is  retiuirod  for  paper 
patterns  of  dresses,  Ac.  ?  I  don’t  see  it  given  in  tho  Magazine.  [Bust, 
length  from  neck  to  waist,  back  and  front,  and  size  of  waist.] 

The  Young  Rhymer.  Wo  have  inserted  the  pieces,  but  no  re¬ 
muneration  is  given  for  poetry. 

X.  Q.,  who  is  a  constant  reader  of  the  Enolisuwouan,  sends 
directions  for  knitted  coral,  requested  by  J.  W.  in  November. 


Knitted  Coral. — Procure  some  of  tho  very  Anost  scarlet  mohair 
braid,  and  to  knit  the  coral,  cast  on  with  No.  14  needles,  bell  gauge, 

3  stitches,  ist  row,  knit  all  3  stitches ;  afterwards  slip  1,  knit  2 ;  con¬ 
tinue  thus  till  tho  length  is  suflicient ;  cast  off.  Nothing  more  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  tho  work  in  progressing  will  twist  itself  in  imitation  of  coral. 

Elaine. — Tho  two  sides  of  tho  slipper  are  different ;  if  it  were  not 
so  planned  tho  effect  would  bo  lost.  Every  pattern  given  in  this 
Magazine  is  worked  before  insertion  in  the  Number. 

SlSTUELL.A  is  anxious  to  paint  a  fan  as  a  present ;  she  wishes  it  to  bo 
very  nice,  but  has  not  tho  smallest  idea  how  to  set  about  doing  it, 
neither  docs  she  know  any  one  capable  of  giving  her  any  information 
on  the  subject.  Will  tho  Editor,  or  some  of  tho  readers  of  tho 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  help  her  in  her  difficulty, 
and  kindly  explain  to  her  the  process  of  fan-painting  ?  Which  is  tho 
best  material  to  paint  upon,  silk  or  satin  ?  Is  tho  painting  done 
before  or  after  tho  fan  is  made  up  ?  What  colours  are  to  be  used  ? 
If  water-colours,  how  used,  plain,  or  with  body-colour  ?  ^Vhere  will 
she  best  get  all  tho  requisite  materials?  If  any  one  will  bo  kind 
enough  to  answer  these  questions,  and  give  her  all  necessary  par¬ 
ticulars,  she  will  be  most  exceedingly  obliged  to  them. 

Lisa  having  long  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Engli.shwoman’s  Do¬ 
mestic  Magazine,  would  bo  glad  if  the  Silkworm  will  kindly  inform 
her  if  Paisley  shawls  are  likely  to  become  fashionable  this  winter  P 
[These  shawls  are  fashionable  now.]  If  so,  Siould  they  be  folded  as 
a  shawl,  or  in  the  stylo  of  a  scarf  ?  [They  are  folded  square.]  Or 
would  a  semi-Atting  velvet  jacket  bo  more  suitable  for  winter  wear? 
[Shawl  preferable.]  Lisa  would  also  like  to  know  what  is  tho  most 
fashionable  ornament  for  tho  hair  ?  [Bows  of  ribbon.]  If  a  bow  of 
ribbon,  should  it  be  worn  on  tho  right  side  or  tho  left  of  tho  chignon  ? 
[Married  ladies  wear  bows  on  tho  right,  and  single  on  the  left  side.] 
Can  dear  Silkworm  inform  Lisa  where  she  tan  obtain  books  con- 
taining  patterns  of  crochet  edgings,  antimacassar.-i,  Ac.,  as  she  Ands 
great  difficulty  in  getting  patterns  of  stars  or  medallions  for  anti¬ 
macassars  ?  [We  shall  shortly  publish  a  seriCi)  of  patterns  in  shilling 
books.] 

Utilis  writes  to  Barhara — “One  toaspoonful  of  tea  to  i  pint  of 
boiling  water,  one  tablespoon  of  gin  when  cool,  then  wash  your  veil. 
Shake  out  well,  and  iron  between  cloths.  Use  the  same  decoction 
for  black  silk  only,  at  tho  rate  of  i  pint  of  gin  to  i  a  gallon  of  tea, 
w  hich  can  be  made  by  boiling  tho  w  eek’s  tea-leaves.  Lay  your  silk 
upon  an  inclined  board  (having  removed  all  grease  spots  with  benzine), 
and  rub  well  with  tho  tea ;  tho  board  being  inclined  the  dirt  will  drain 
away.  Then  sponge  with  tho  stuff  to  clear  it.  If  done  properly,  it 
will  quite  repay  you  for  your  trouble.  Tulle  will  not  wash,  but  you 
may  roll  it  round  a  bottle  and  boil  in  sugar  and  water,  putting  it  in 
cold ;  dry  it  by  pinning  it  to  a  cloth  tight ;  it  will  not  bear  the  iron.” 

An  Old  Subscriber  says— “I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  wiU  kindly  give  mo  some  advice  on  tho  following 
subject.  I  wish  to  reside  on  tho  Continent  for  a  year  or  two  with  my 
husband,  and  mother,  and  six  children,  either  in  France,  Germany,  or 
Italy — should  prefer  the  coast  of  Italy,  Spezia,  if  not  too  expensive; 
but  do  not  wish  to  spend  more  than  £300  a  year.  Would  it  bo  pos¬ 
sible  to  live  comfortably  on  that  sum,  and  educate  three  of  the 
children  ?” 

S.  B.  E.  would  fed  obliged  if  any  of  tho  subscribers  to  tho 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  could  tell  her  of  some  suit¬ 
able  and  inexpensive  trimming  for  a  black  silk  dress  to  replace  tho 
crepe  which  she  has  had  on  it,  and  which  has  left  a  mark.  It  must 
bo  black.  [Wo  advise  a  black  chicorte  ruche  made  with  piuked-out 
widths  of  either  new  or  old  silk.] 

Anxiety.  Wo  grieve  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  assist  you. 
Needlework  is  a  drug  in  the  work  market,  and  even  the  mostsuc- 
cessfnl  workers  earn  little.  Thousands  of  letters  such  as  yours  are 
received  by  us  yearly,  and  we  are  obliged  to  own  our  inability  to  solve 
the  problem  of  employment  for  women. 

Bessie.  If  your  shoulders  are  broad  you  will  not  look  well  in  a 
shawl  howover  folded,  but  you  can  have  tho  shawl  arranged  in  a  collar 
by  Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  42,  Sackville-street,  without  cutting. 
2.  Trim  your  jacket  w  ith  fur,  and  open  the  sleeves  to  the  elbow. 

Miss  F,  Tho  Silkworm  cannot  reply  by  letter  save  in  urgent 
cases.  1.  Crape  is  left  off  after  twelve  mouths’  mourning  for  a  parent. 
2.  Black  is,  however,  usually  worn  for  six  months  longer.  3.  Not 
admissible.  4.  Tho  servants  wear  mourning  for  six  or  eight  months, 
but  where  mourning  liveries  are  given  they  are  usually  worn  until 
shabby,  and  not  renewed,  j.  Brocades  vary  from  12s.  to  zis.  per  yard. 
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PttETTY  Boots  writes—"  May  I  ask  the  Silkworm  to  answer  the 
following  qaestions  in  your  next  number: — i.  Are  bronze  kid  boots 
admissible  for  deep  mourning  ?  [No.]  2.  Are  boots  or  slippers  the 
most  fashionable  for  bridesmaids  to  wear  at  a  wedding,  and  of  what 
colour  and  material  should  they  be  ?  [Boots  to  match  the  toilet.] 
3.  Are  boots  or  slippers  the  correct  thing  for  ordinary  wear  ?  [Sandal 
slippers  are  most  worn.]  4.  My  housemaid  has  lately  taken  to 
wearing  sandals  to  her  slippers,  and  as  I  invariably  use  them  myself, 
ought  I  to  permit  her  to  wear  sandals  ?”  [Wo  do  not  see  what  cause 
you  have  for  complaint  so  long  as  your  maid’s  feet  are  neat  and  tidy.] 

Emily  writes — “  I  think  we  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  yon  for  the 
prominence  you'give  to  the  subject  of  ladies’  ebaussure.  Englishwomen, 
as  a  rule,  are  painfully  deficient  in  taste  respecting  boots  and  shoes, 
and  I  hoiie  to  see  a  considerable  reform  therein  spring  from  the  very 
sensible  remarks  of  some  of  your  writers.  I  am  a  young  lady  of  22, 
and  considered  ratber  coquettish  and  piqnante  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
Neither  of  these  epithets  can  apply  to  the  boots  I  wear.  However 
liberal  I  may  be  in  regard  to  bonnets,  &c.,  I  am  thoroughly  conser- 
vative  as  to  chaussure,  for  I  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned  (but  for  grace 
unsurpassed)  black  side-laced  cashmere  of  my  childhood.  Nino 
ladies  out  of  ten  decry  this  boot  as  ej^ete  and  clumsy,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  none  so  popular  with  the  gentlemen, 
and  as  I  presume  a  lady’s  taste  is  governed  to  a  largo  extent  by  tbo 
opinion  of  the  other  sex,  I  think  this  boot  should  be  more  generally 
adopted.  It  can  never  go  thoronghly  out  of  fashion,  for  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  stndy  aesthetics  there  is  an  innate  grace  and  simplicity  about 
it  quite  unattainable  by  the  buttoned  or  side-spring  kid  now  in  vogne. 
On  a  well-shaped  foot  it  is  entirely  the  reverse  of  clumsy,  provided  it 
is  laced  with  tightness  and  precision.  I  deprecate  the  wearing  of  any 
kind  of  boot  for  a  lady  indoors,  and  I  invariably  exchange  mine  for  a 
black  leather  slipper.  1  lately  visited  some  lady  cousins  whose 
mamma  is  a  great  stickler  for  sandals ;  she  compelled  them  always  to 
wear  them  when  walking,  and  was  quite  horrified  at  my  sidc-laced 
boots.  To  all  her  entreaties,  however,  that  I  would  adopt  a  shoe  for 
outdoors  I  was  deaf,  and  I  succeeded  at  last  in  making  her  a  convert, 
for  she  and  her  daughters  now  wear  them.  These  boots  should  come 
moderately  high  up  the  leg,  and  have  a  small  patent  toe  enrving  round.” 

May  S— p— h— m  reliuest  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  to  insert  the  answers  to  the  following  questions 
in  his  valuable  Magazine  ?  Is  it  customary  to  give  wine  and  biscuits 
to  visitors,  whether  formal  or  friendly  ?  [No  refreshments  are  offered 
only  to  invited  guests.]  Also,  if  table-cloths  and  table-napkins  are 
used  at  tiftlns  ?  [Yes.]  Are  biscuits  and  jelly  eaten  together  ?  [Yes.] 
And  is  the  latter  eaten  with  a  spoon  or  fork  ?  [Fork.]  Are  biscuits 
and  citkes  eaten  with  comiwtes,  stewed  fruits,  and  preserved  ginger, 
pineapples,  &c.  ?  [Yes.]  And  are  these  fruits  eaten  with  knife  and  fork? 
[Yes.]  Are  nuts,'  raisins,  figs,  and  graiies  eaten  by  the  hand  ?  [Yes.] 
And  are  fresh  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  apricots,  and  oranges, 
eaten  by  the  hand,  and  only  prepared  by  knife  and  fork  ?  [Peeled 
with  knife  and  fork.)  Are  strawberries  eaten  by  means  of  the  hand  ? 
[Yes,  or  fork.]  S — p — n — m  hopes  that  the  Editor  will  answer  her 
questions,  and  not  think  her  troublesome.  She  is  not  very  old  as  yet, 
to  know  these  parts  of  table  etiquette,  and  does  not  like  to  ask  her 
friends  for  fear  of  looking  ridiculous,  so  has  thrown  herself  on  tho 
kind  mercy  of  the  Editor  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  answers  to  the  above  questions  are  not  in  tho  book  of  table 
etiquette. 

With  extreme  pleasure  A  Lover  of  Freedom  hastens  to  reply  to  tho 
few  questions  Isoline  so  very  pertinently  asks.  In  tho  absence  of  a 
corset,  I  should  advise  that  the  bands  of  the  petticoats  be  made  to  fit 
the  waist  exactly ;  that  of  the  flannel  should  be  broader  than  any  other, 
and  fastened  with  two  buttons  and  button-holes,  as  that  makes  a  firm 
foundation,  IsoLiNE  doubtless  having  found  that  strings  loosen, 
rendering  the  garments  very  uncomfortable  by  their  twisting  round  or 
slipping  down,  &c.  With  regard  to  leaving  off  tho  corset,  it  is  better 
to  do  so  in'  the  warm  weather,  as  there  is  then  but  little  fear  of  taking 
cold  by  so  doing,  but  if  IsoLINE  is  very  desirous  of  commencing  at 
once,  my  advice  would  bo  to  have  a  body  made  of  “  stout  unbleached 
calico”  to  the  pattern  of  her  dress,  save  that  it  be  low  in  tbo  neck 
instead  of  high;  she  will  find  great  warmth 'in  tho  material,  and  if 
washed  by  a  good  laundress,  it  will  become  almost  as  white  as  long- 
cloth;  if  worn  as  a  corset  it  will  assist  in  taking  off  the  strange 
feeling  which  necessarily  arises  on  dispensing  with  any  article  of  dress 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  wearing.  Your  humble  servant  had  of 
course  all  these  little  difliculties  to  battle  with,  and  met  with  no  end  of 
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opposition,  especially  from  the  dressmaker,  who  stoutly  averred  that 
“no  dress”  could  be  made  to  fit  properly  without  “stays;”  however, 
nothing  daunted,  I  set  to  to  moke'a  white  alpaca  myself,  though  I 
knew  no  more  about  it  than  a  child,  but  by  dint  of  perseverance  I 
succeeded,  and  a  very  pretty  dress  it  turned  out,  from  which  I  took  a 
pattern  to  which  my  dresses  have  ever  since  been  made  by  the  dress¬ 
maker.  I  trust  sincerely  my  experience  may  be  of  some  use  to  you  or 
any  one  else  who  has  the  strength  of  mind  to  set  the  fashion  of 
“  tight  lacing”  at  defiance.  May  you  be  successful,  as  I  think  you 
will,  in  living  as  I  do  in  ease  and  elegance,  and  have  been  remarkable 
for  doing  many,  many  years  since,  but  now  am  an  invalid  in  bed 
through  a  misfortune  yhich  befell  mo  some  time  ago,  still  a  happy 
loving  wife  and  A  Lover  of  Freedom. 

Eitak  writes— “ Having  taken  a  deep  interest  in  tho  ‘Corset  Con¬ 
troversy,’  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  always  been  considered  to 
possess  a  good  figure,  which  I  attained  with  very  little  trouble,  I 
now  write  to  claim  your  indulgence,  and  lay  before  you  a  much-vexed 
question  that  exists  between  my  husband  and  myself,  namely,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  preserve  her  figure  if  she  has  any 
children ;  he  maintains  tliat  it  is  quite  so,  but  I  know  some  of  my 
friends  have  not  lost  their  youthful  appearance  (though  one  is  tho 
mother  of  three  bairns).  Can  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  cor¬ 
respondents  settle  this  point  ?  I  would  bo  everlastingly  obliged  if 
some  of  them  would  tell  me  the  best  means  of  preserving  my  figure 
after  a  confinement ;  for  it  seems  to  mo  that  tho  ordinary  means  used 
are  often  very  insufficient.  I  am  sure  some  of  your  correspondents 
have  been  in  a  like  dilemma,  and  I  would  much  like  to  hare  their  ex¬ 
perience.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  approve  of  such  a  point  being 
raised  in  your  Journal,  but  I  know  no  person  who  has  such  means  at 
hand  for  supplying  the  necessary  information  os  yourself.  If  any 
of  your  con-espondents  would  prefer  writing  privately  to  mo  on  the 
subject,  I  would  bo  much  obliged,  and  inclose  my  address.  I  have 
one  more  question — please  toll  mo  where  I  can  get  The  Art  of 
Figure  Training,  and  what  is  the  price  of  it.  I  have  The  Corset  and 
Crinoline,  but  would  wish  to  have  tho  other  as  well.”  [Figure 
Training  will  bo  forwarded  to  you  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
postage-stamps  for  2s.  2d.] 

Chaffinch.  Wo  aro  pleased  to  furnish  the  following  answers  to 
your  queries : — Per  address  (to  tho  caro  of)  (to  be  forwarded)  Zur 
weiteren  Befordemng  an  M. 

Letters  waiting  for  An  Old  Staywearer,  Lover  of  Sandals, 
Simla.  Please  forward  addressed  envelopes  with  nom  de  plume 
written  on  the  fly. 

May  wishes  to  know  how  the  fashionable  drooping  chignons  arO 
done,  and  how  the  hair  is  got  high  on  tho  head  with  them  ?  An 
answer  in  the  next  number  will  greatly  oblige.  [These  chignoto  are 
chiefly  of  additional  hair,  but  if  yonr  hair  is  thick,  long,  and  curly, 
you  can*  raise  one-half  of  it  on  yonr  head  over  a  pad,  and  let  tho  curls 
fall  gracefully,  catching  tho  ends  in  of  some  and  lotting  ^.others  hang 
loose.] 

Cashmere  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Silkworm,  and  would  feel 
greatly  obliged  by  her  mentioning  in  next  month’s  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  whether  Madame  Festo  has  still  an  establish, 
ment  in  New  Bond-street,  and  if  not,  how  could  Cashmere  have  a 
very  beautiful  Indian  shawl  draped  in  the  style  of  Madame  Festo,  as 
mentioned  by  Silkworm  in  some  of  tho  summer  numbers  of  the 
Magazine  ?  [Madame  Feste  has  returned  to  Paris,  but  is  expected  in 
tho  spring.  Cashmere  can  safely  send  her  shawl  to  Madame  Feste, 
24,  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucins,  Paris,  France.] 

C.  A.  C,  You  can  procure  tho  patterns  which  you  desire  of 
Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrlotta-street,  Covent-gardon,  W.C.  We  are 
not  able  to  give  them  so  soon  as  yon  require  them. 

Itydell.  Y'oh  can  purchase  tho  cashmere  dressing-gowns  of 
Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street,  or  at  the  same  place 
by  tho  yard.  Wo  will  answer  your  remaining  queries  os  soon  as 
possible. 

S.  L.  writes—"  Tho  inquiry  of  J.  W.  brings  to  my  memory  that 
forty  years  ago  my  girl  schoolfellows  used  to  imitate  coral  very  success¬ 
fully  by  knitting  with  fine  scarlet  worsted  braid  and  fine  stocldng- 
nocdles.  Having  cast  on  three  stitches,  work  like  a  garter,  slipping 
the  first  and  taking  the  remaining  two  together,  and  repeat.  It  may 
also  be  done  in  crochet  and  in  looping.” 

Knitted  Coral.  Cast  on  four  stitches  with  fine  flat  scarlet  worsted 
braid.  No.  19  needles,  plain  knitting,  but  slipping  the  first  stitch  of 
every  row. 
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